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TRE, 11-408 


ROMAN HIS TO RV. 
B O O K IL. Continued. 
CHAP. XIV. 


$. I. The Romans gain ſome viftories over the Volſci and 
Hernici. 5. II. Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) _ 
concludes an alliance with the Hernici upon terms 
, which diſpleaſe the Senate. F. III. He propoſes tbe 
AGRARIanN Law. F. IV. The oppoſition of the No- 
bles to the paſſing of this law. The Conſul Virginius | 
and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. S. V. The artful con- 
duct of the Tribune Rabuleius to draw an advantage 
to the People from the diſpute between the Conſulss. 
F. VI. Caſſius 7o get his law paſſed brings great num- 
bers of Latines and Hernici to Rome to vote for it. 
His Collegue orders them to leave the City. F. VII. 
The Senate, to quiet the contention, decree a Partition 
of the conquered lands, but defer the execution of their 
_ decree. $. VIII. Caſſius is arraigned before the People 
for treaſon, © | . 


5. 3 HE Volſci ſoon experienced a great change Plut. p. 

: in their affairs by the want of Coriolanus 233. 
to command their Troops. In conjunction with the 

Aqui they made a new incurſion into the Roman terri- 

tories, but the latter refuſing to ſubmit to Artins Tul- 

lius as their General, there enſued between theſe con- 
federates a quarrel that was followed by a bloody en- 
gagement, in which, ſays Livy, the good fortune of B.s. e. 40. 
the Romans deſtroyed two hoſtile armies. © The Conſuls 

had notice of this event, and were poſted but four D. Hal p. 
miles from the field of battle, yet their cowardice was 531. 
ſuch, that they made no advantage of the accident, 

Vol. II. NOTE B | but 
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267. 
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24th Con- 
ſulſhip. 
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p. 536. 


D. Hal. 


p. 836. 


Rome, offering to ſubmit to ſuch juſt and reaſonable con- | 


Tbe Roman HisTory. Book II. 
but marched back to Rome, where they were received 
by the People with houtings and reproaches. . 
Senſible of the diſadvantage of wanting ſkilful and 
courageous Captains at their head, the Romans choſe 
two Conſuls, for the next year, of known bravery and 
ability in war, Aguilius Tuſcus, and Sicinnius Sabinus : 
Aquilitis gained a victory over the Hernici and the Yolfei 
were totally routed * by Sicinnius; their General Attius 
Tullius being ſlain in the battle. 


4 


$. II. TO theſe Conſuls ſucceeded Spurins Caffius , 


(who had been twice before in the ſame ſtation, and 
had obtained a triumph) and Proculus Virginius, a man 
of approved courage. It fell to Yirginius's lot to make 
war with the qui; but theſe, not being prepared for 
fighting, retired with their effects into their towns; ſo 
that the Conſul (who probably was not in a condition 
to undertake ſieges) when he Yan a while ravaged the 
open country returned with his army to Rome. 

Cafſius marched againſt the Volſci and Hernici, both 
which nations took the ſame meaſures as the Æqui, to 
ayoid a battle: but growing impatient of the devaſta- 
tions made on their lands by the Conſul, they ſucceſ- 
ſively ſent Ambaſſadors to him to aſk peace. The Yol- 
ſei were the firſt ſuitors. Dionyſius tells us, that Caſſius 
readily granted their requeſt on their paying a certain 


ſum of money and furniſhing his ſoldiers with ſuch 


cloaths and proviſions as they ſtood in need of. 
And he adds, that, laying aſide the preſumptuous 
thought of being on a foot of equality with the Roman 


Republic, they by the treaty of peace, agreed to be- 


come her ſubjects. 
The Hernici, thus abandon'd by, their allies, ſued to 
the Conſul not only for peace, but an alliance with 


* Livy ſays, that in the war with the Volſci there was no advantage 
gained on either fide, cum Volcis &quo marte diſceſſum eſt. 

bd This has not the leaſt degree of probability, as will hereafter be 
ſhewn;. it is more likely that the Volſei diſdained an alliance with the 
Romans; unleſs by the Ve// 
them, which had forma 


Nin alliance with the Republic. 
ditions 


the Hiſtorian means only two cantons of 


Chap. XIV. 


The Roman HISTORx. 


the Ambaſſadors to the Senate for the treaty of peace. 


The Senate decreed to admit the Hernici into the friend- a4thi 
ſhip of the Roman People, but left it abſolutely to the ſulſhip. 


Conſul to adjuſt the conditions. | 

The treaty © made by Caffius with theſe neighbours 
was, mutatis mutandis, a tranſcript of that concluded 
in his ſecond Conſulſhip with the Latines, which, that 
the reader may better underſtand the paſſage of the 


Hiſtory we are now upon, it may be proper here toinſert. 


Let there be peace between the Romans and all the 


Latin States, while Heaven and Earth endure. 


“They ſhall neither make war themſelves, nor raiſe 
“foreign enemies againſt each other, nor ſhall either 


60 
cc 
= 
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through their territories to attack the other. Each 
ſhall with all its forces defend the other when at- 
tack'd from abroad; and when a war 1s carried on 
at their joint expence, they ſhall equally ſhare the 
ſpoils of the enemy between them. All diſputes 
about private contracts ſhall be. judged and decided 
in ten days, in the courts of that nation, where the 


© The record of this treaty ſeems to have been preſeryed to the 
time of Auguſtus. For Livy, B. 2. c. 33. ſpeaking of the bravery of 
Coriolanus in the war againſt the Volſci, the ſame year that this treat 
was made with the Latines, ſays, that the glory of the Conful Comi- 
nius, who commanded in this war, was fo much eclipſed by the gal- 
lant behaviour of Coriolanus, that if the treaty concluded with the 
Latines by Sp. Caſſius, in the abſence of his collegue, and engraven 
on a pillar of braſs, had not been a laſting proof that Cominius con- 
ducted the war againſt the Volſci, his ſhare in that expedition would 
have been totally forgotten. 1 | | 

As'to the treaty of friendſhip and alliance now made with the 
Her nici, (according to D. Hal.) in the third Conſulſhip of Caſſius, 
Livy ſays nothing of it, but tells us that Caſſius took from the Hernici 
two thirds of their lands, and that it was afterwards objeQted to Caſ- 
tus as a crime, that he had left them one third, when he might have 
taken all, which is totally incredible, the Hernici, according to his 
own account, not being reduced to that degree of ſubjection till one 
hundred and ninety years after this time. ee : 


"> « added 


ditions as he ſhould preſcribe. Caſſius, after exacting a J. 
month's pay for his troops and ſome proviſions, refert d 3. 


of the contracting parties ſuffer ſuch enemies to paſs 
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* The Roman HisToRy. © Bock IL. | 
Y. of K. added to, or reſcinded from this treaty but with the 
3 .“ conſent of all the Romans and all the Latines. 
38 Though a treaty in this form did not import an ad- 
24th Con- Miſſion of the People with whom ſuch treaty was 
Tulip... made, to the right of Roman Citizenſhip ; yet, that by 
ſome act this right was granted to the Latines and Her- 
nici, we learn from Dionyſius; but it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Jus Civitatis was little more than an 
| honorary title, except to thoſe who removed to Rome, 
| ſettled there, and conform'd to the laws and religion 
of the Romans. Such only had the right of ſuffrage W 
| and the other ſubſtantial privileges of the proper Ci- 
| tizens. | Ho | E 
D. Hal. Caſſius, at his return to Rome, demanded a triumph; 5 
p. 537. and, tho he had no ſpoils nor priſoners of war to adorn I 7x 
it, had taken no town by aſſault, nor had fought any 
pitch'd battle, his demand was readily granted by the f 
Senate; who nevertheleſs, Diony/ius would have us be- 
heve, inwardly accuſed him of arrogance for making 
the requeſt. And the ſame Hiſtorian repreſents the 
. moſt antient and moſt conſiderable of the Fathers, as ſe 
ſuſpecting the Conſul of ſome miſchievous deſign when I th 
they learnt from him, that by his treaty with the Her- 
nici he had put them upon the ſame foot with the La- 
tines, though they had not the ſame title to the favour ¶ he 
of the Republic. Yet, it ſeems, what piqued them , 
moſt was his pride, in that, after the Senate, declining 
to ſettle the conditions of the treaty themſelves, (as 22, 
he deſired they would do) had referr'd that matter] th. 
wholly to him, he did not ſhew the Senate the like] 
reſpect, by a ſecond application to them, but finiſhed pA 
the affair without their farther participation. Burt all 
theſe objections to the conduct of Caſſius, if they were he 
ever made before Dionyſius made them, ſeem to have 
had no place at the time. The Greek Hiſtorian having 
reſolved to adopt the improbable and ill ſupported tale 
of Caſſius's aſpiring to be King of Rome, prepares his 
reader to give credit to it, by previouſly blaſting the 
Conſul's character with the charge of inordinate pride 
and ambition, diſcovered in the inſtances 
by tione 


Chap. XIV. The ROMAN nb 


* 
* 
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tioned. But, to proceed in our ſtory, which, in fub- v. of K. 


ſtance, is thus related by Dionyſius. 


F. III. THE very next day after his ine Caſſius ay” 


ive 24thCon- 
'on Ig 
this occaſion he enumerated the ſervices he had done the 


according to cuſtom, convened the People to 
them an account of his conduct in the war: an 


Republic in his former Conſulſhips. He reminded the 
aſſembly that, during his fiſt, he had in battlevanquifhed 
the Sabines, thoſe rivals of Rome for Empire, and re- 
duced. them to become her ſubjects; that in his /econd, 
he had happily quieted the editions at Rome, and had 


found means to prevail with thoſe of the Citizens who 


in anger had made a /eceſſion, to return contented to 
their native city; and in the ſame magiſtracy had 
brought the Latines, who, tho' allied by blood to the 


Roman People, were ever jealous of their gory and 


power, to a firm and ſincere union with them: that in 


this, his third Conſulſhip, he had forced the Volſri to 


peace, and had engaged the Hernici, a great and pow- 
erful nation, near neighbours of Rome, and in a condi- 


tion to do her great hurt and great good, to give them- 


ſelves, as it were, entirely to her: He aſſured them, 


that no man had the intereſt of the Republic ſo much 
at heart as he had, and ſhould always have; and con- 
cluded with promiſing, that by the many and great. 


benefits he would, in a very ſhort time, procure to the 
Roman People, he would ſurpaſs all thoſe patriots who 
had been extolPd for their popular inclinations and 


zeal; and with this promiſe, unexplain' d, he diſmiſs d 


the aſſembly. 
The followin day, having convened the Conſeript 

Fathers, whom 2 

with an anxious impatience to know whereto it tended, 

he at once declared to them his project. He ſaid, that, 


as not only the liherty of Rome, but the empire ſhe had 
to the 
bravery of the Plebeians, he thought they well eſerved ; 
that ſome regard ſhould be had to-their intereſts; and 


acquired over other States was chiefly owin 


that it was but juſt that all the conguer'd lands, of which 
the moſt audacious and ſhamelets of the Patricians had 
-DY illegally 


is harangue to the multitude had filld d 


N 


267. 


e 


D. Hal. p 


538. 
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V. of R. illegally got poſſeſſion, ſhould be divided among thoſe 
85 , Plebeians, of whoſe victories they were the fruit. It 
485. was then, ſays * Livy, that the AcRARIAN Law was 
24h 2n- propoſed for the firſt time. 2 


© 41. ao more than equitable, that the poor Citizens of Rome 

| D. Hal. ' ſhould be reimburſed * whatever money they had paid 
p. 538. for the corn, which Gels, the Sicilian King, had made 
; a preſent of to the Republic, and which ought to have 


a 


been diſtributed gratis to the People. | 
F. IV, WHILE the Conſul was ſpeaking, a confuſed 
noiſe aroſe in the aſſembly, all the ſenators exclaiming 

at once againſt theſe propoſals; and as ſoon as he had 
ended, his Collegue Virginius, riſing up, loudly accuſed 

him of purpoſing to kindle ſedition in the Republic; 

an accuſation in which he was ſupported by the oldeſt 
and moſt conſiderable of the Fathers; and eſpecially 
buy Appius Claudius. The City was preſently divided 
p. 339. into two factions, each with a Conſul at its head. In 
the frequent aſſemblies that were held of the People, 
Caſſius fa for ſome time a, very great majority ; but at 
length, the Tribunes taking part with Virginius, the 
numbers on both ſides came nearer to an equality. 
Theſe Plebeian magiſtrates, though they plainly ſaw how 
advantageous it would be to the Commons to paſs the 
Law in queſtion, were yet very unwilling that they 
ſhould be obliged for it to a Patrician ; and Caſſius him- 

ſelf, by one part of \his project, furniſh'd the Tribunes 

with a plauſible pretext for oppoſition. Dionyſius is of 
opinion, that . had his law imported no more than that 

the lands ſhould be divided: among the native Romans 

only, he would probably have ſucceeded in his enter- 

ile, but that, to ſecure to himſelf creatures and ad- 

herents abroad as well as at home, for promoting the 


_ 2 See p. 294, Vol. 1. where the avarice and injuſtice of the nobles, 
in relation to the public lands, are fully deſcribed. 


d Liyy mentions this propoſal as made by Caſſius, not at this time, 


but afterwards, to recover the affections of the People, when they 
began to entertain a ſuſpicion of his aiming at the Tyranny, © 


views 


ſhip. Caſſius added farther, that to him it likewiſe appeared 


a @ 3 © 


Ad K 8 


ue. 
w 


it by the Hiſtorian) he was for admitting the Latrmnes 


Chap. XIV. The 3 Hes 7 
views of his ambition (this is the conſtruction put upon T. of R. 


267. 
and Hernici, lately made Citizens of Rome, to a ſhare Bef. J. C. 


in the diſtribution; and that, to make the Roman Peo- ps. 


ple reliſh this part of his ſcheme, he inſinuated to them, ſulſhip 
that it would be a means more effectually to ſecure 
them in the poſſeſſion of their portion of the lands; for 
that thoſe two nations being united with them in one 
common intereſt, would be a ſupport to them in caſe of 
any after-attempt.. to diſpoſſeſs them; and tho? their 
eſtates would not then be ſo conſiderable, yet it was 
better to have ſmaller eſtates with ſecure poſſeſſion, than 
4 with uncertainty of holding them. 

It was this article in favour of the Latines and Her- 
nici which the Tribunes laid hold "of to defeat the 
whole deſign of Caſſius, or rather to get the manage - 
ment of the affair out of his hands. 

5. V. ONE day when he and Virginius were diſ- D. Hal. p. 
puting before the People, Rabuleius an artful Tribune, 340. 
ſtepping forth, told the Aſſembly he had ſomething to 
offer which he believed would put an end to the con- 
teſt. Silence being preſently made, he thus addreſſed 
himſelf to the two Conſuls, * The law in queſtion, 

« does it not conſiſt of theſe two articles; A diſtribution 
c of the public lands in favour of the Roman Citizens, 
& and the admiſſion of the Latines and Herntici to ſhare 
« with them in that diſtribution?” The Conſuls an- 
ſwered in the affirmative. And you, Caſſius, continued 
the Tribune, are for having the 8 confirm both 
theſe articles, is not this your deſire ? /t is, ſaid Ca ius. 
Rabuleius then aſked Virginius whether he had any ob- 
jection to the firſt article. Virginius anſwered that he 
had not, and that he only oppoſed the ſecond. Here: 
upon the Tribune turning to the People; You ſee, 
K * ſaid he, that our Conſuls are agreed as to the main 

“ point, which concerns your intereſts ; let us be*con- 
<« tent with this, and leave the int article to be con. 
4 fidered of hereafter.” 

$. VI. THE Aſſembly highly.applauded this motion, 
ſo that Caſſius not Knowing what to ſay, and being 

| | | B 4 quite 


Bef J. C 
485. 


The Roman A Bock Il. | 
1 of R. quite aſhamed of -his ill ſucceſs, diſmiſſed the - Aﬀſerably. 


He went home, and pretending ſickneſs, ſtirred no 
more abroad for ſome days. He ſpent this time in 


Ws von- * $5. new expedients to compaſs his point. Fmd- 


| ſullhip."* 


D. Hal. 


p. 541. 


ing that his party grew daily weaker, he, in order to 
ſtrengthen it, ſent privately for a great number of La- 
tines and Hernici to come and give their ſuffrages for 
the ratification of the law propoſed in their Nba. 
Crowds of thoſe new Citizens immediately flocked to 
Rome; which Virginius obſerving, publiſhed an edict, 


8 commanding all perſons who were not ſettled inhabi-- 
_ tants to depart from the city without delay. Caſſius 


oppoſed this edict by another, which required all per- 
ſons, who were inrolled Citizens, ro remain in Rome 
till the queſtion of the Law was decided. 

F. VII. THE Senate apprehenfive leſt the compe- 
tion between the two factions ſhould grow into a civil 
war, [and doubtleſs perceiving that the oppoſition of 


the Tribunes to Cafſius's propoſal was not from any 


diſlike to it, but from their jealouſy of his popularity] 
aſſembled extraordinarily to conſult meaſures, both to 
quiet the preſent contention, ang to prevent any future 
attempts of the Tribunes to obtain a diviſion of the 
ws lands among the people. | 

Appius Claudius, who was the firſt called upon to 
give is opinion, declared himſelf loudly againſt the 


partition propoſed. He ſaid, that if the Plebeians were 


ſuffered to live in idleneſs at the expence of the State 
they would become not only uſeleſs but burthenſome to 
it: that the State would in a ſhort time have neither 
land nor money; that it would be ſhameful for the Pa- 


triciaus, after having accuſed Caſſius of male-admini- 


ſtration, and of endeavouring to corrupt the people by 
a pernicious propoſal, to give a ſanction to that propoſal 
by their conſenting to it, as to a thing juſt and bene- 
ficial*to the Republic; and he begged them to conſider, 
that ſhould they grant the diſtribution demanded, the 


People would not hold themſelves obliged to the Se- 
nate, but to CaMus only, who would ſeem to have 


forced the Senate to- * compliance: and he then 
4 ROVER, 


+ 


Chap. XV. The Roman HisToky, _ &@ | 
moved, that ſome of the moſt conſiderable members of V. of R. 
the Houſe'might be appointed commiſſioners to take Bet. c 
an exact account of ſuch lands as belong'd to the pub- 485. 
lic; and that whatever part of them ſhould be found 24thCon- 
to have been uſurped by private perſons either by force ſulſhip. 
or fraud ſhould be inſtantly reſumed : That when the 
commiſſioners had meaſured theſe lands and marked 
them by proper boundaries, one part of them ſhould be 
ſold, and eſpecially thoſe lands about which there was 
any conteſt between private men, that the purchaſers 
might have an unqueſtionable title to produce againſt 
whoever ſhould thereafter lay claim to them: That of 
the remainder of thoſe lands leaſes ſnould be granted 
for five years, and the rents employ'd in providing 
corn and pay for the ſoldiers in time of war. Headded, 
„It is no wonder, indeed, if the Plebeians had rather 
“the public lands ſhould be divided among all the Ci- 
„ tizens, than poſſeſs'd by a few, and theſe the moſt 
« jimpudent of men. But the regulation which I have 
now propoſed will hinder the People from thinkmg 
any more of the partition propoſed by Caſſius; for 
they will undoubtedly find it more eligible to receive 
corn and pay from the public, during the campaign, 
than to have the property of a flip of land, which 
they muſt cultivate with the ſweat of their brow, 
ſubject at the ſame time to pay taxes out of the pro- 
duce of it, for the ſupport of the war.” 8 
Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, who ſpoke next, highly 
applauded what Appius had ſaid; adding however, that 
the worthy ſenator had omitted ſome things which 
ſeem'd very proper to be conſider' d.“ I perceive 
„ (ſaid Sempronius ) he thinks as I do, that the Latines 
& and Hernici have no juſt pretence to a ſhare in thoſe 
lands which Rome had conquer'd before her alliance 
„ with them; and that each nation has an excluſive 
right to diſpoſe of its own proper territory and con- 
queſts: but when this reaſonable anſwer is given to 
the demand of thoſe new Citizens, it ſnould, in my 
opinion, be at the ſame time ſignified to them, that 
they ſhall have their juſt portion of whatever __ 
vo 
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'Y. of R. “ ſhall be hereafter conquer'd by our joint forces. 
ber 5 C.“ The appointment of commiſſioners to take account 
"485, © © of the public lands, and fix their boundaries, I much 
24th Con- approve; and I doubt not but the Plebetans, when 
ſoulſhip. © they ſhall fee the revenue of thoſe lands applied to 
©: the neceſſities of the State, will become more quiet 
and tractable. Yet I think there is one thing more 
* which ought to be put into our decree, in order-per- 
* fectly to conciliate the People to us. You remember, 
„ that when the Conſul Virginius was aſked by Rabu- 
* leius the Tribune, whether he had any objection to 
* a diviſion of the public lands among our native citi- 
* Zens, he anſwered, No; that bis ſole. objection to the 
* propoſed Law was the admiſſion of the allies to a ſhare 
in the diſtribution. And you know that it was this 
anſwer, which drew the Tribunes over entirely to 
our fide, and brought the People to a temper of 
more moderation. How then can it ſuit with the 
honour and prudence of the Senate, wholly to recede 
from that conceſhon ? Muſt we not ſuppoſe that the 
People will be much more enraged by our breach of 
promiſe, than they would have been by a flat refuſal 
at firſt of their requeſt? My opinion therefore is, 
that it ſhould be given in charge to the perſons, whom 
you ſhall appoint to ſurvey the lands, to examine what 
portion of them it may be proper to leaſe out for the 
uſes of the public, and what portion it may be ad- 
viſable to diſtribute among the Pleberans. When the 
commiſſioners have made their report, you your- 
ſelves will judge, whether the lands allotted to the 
People ſhall be divided among all the Plebeians, or 
only among thoſe who have at preſent no land or 
very little. But with regard to theſe ſeveral regula- - 
tions, as the magiſtracy of the preſent Conſuls is 
near expiring, I think they ſhould all be referred to 
the care of their Succeſſors, to act therein, as the 
** ſhall judge beſt for the good of the State. An at- 
fair of this importance is not to be adjuſted in a 
' ſhort time. Our preſent Conſuls, being at variance, 
** cannot be ſuppoſed fo proper judges of what is fit to 
| | 1 he | « be 
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_ © with them: and that the Conſuls, who ſhould be 


well as from the cloſe of Sempronius's ſpeech, that the 


| Servins Cornelius, the Conſuls for the new year, entered _ 265. 
Quintus) and L. Valerius (nephew of the famous Popl:- Ws 8 


Quæſtors, brought an accuſation of high crimes and P. Hat. 


U 4 
be done, as thoſe who ſhall come after them will be, V. of R. 
e provided (according to our hope) they live in con- Bet. c 
« cord...) | | 48 . 


I might add, that, in many affairs, procraſtination 24thCon- 


* 7s beneficial, far from being dangerous; a ſingle day ſulſhip. 
% gay produce natable changes; nothing is more conducive 
& to the welfare of a ftate than a good Ea be- 


** tween its Magiſtrates. Lou have my advice: if any 


one has a better to offer, let him ſpeak.” 


The Senate unanimouſly approving theſe amend- D. Hal. 


ments to Apprus's motion, a decree was drawn up to p. 544. 


this effect: That ten of the oldeſt Coꝝſulars ſhould 
* be named to-meaſure the lands, and determine what 
& part of them ſhould be let to farm, and what part 
* ſhould be diſtributed; among the People: that with 
regard to the allies and the new Citizens, if any fu- _ 1 
ture acquiſition of land ſhould be made in a war, [ 
where they ſerved in conjuction with the forces of [ 
the Republic, they ſhould have their juſt proportion, 
according to. the terms of the treaties concluded 


_ choſen at the | next elections, ſhould name the ten 
* Commiſſioners, be charged with the care of diſtri- 
** buting the lands, and make all the other neceſſary 
JJ I CS rs 

It is pretty evident from this Senatus Conſultum, as 


Senators had not the leaſt intention to do any thing 

in favour of the People, with regard to the lands in 
queſtion. It ſerved however to ſtill for the preſent the 
clamours of the poor, and put a we to any farther pro- 

ceedings for paſſing Caſſiuss propoſal into a law. 

FS. VIII. AND no ſooner 1 Quintus Fabius, and V. of R. 
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miſdemeanours, and even of high treaſon againſt Caſ- P 544. 
Aus, before an aſſembly of the People. ? at 
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12 ; | 
. of R. 1. The firſt article of their charge was, That in his 
| Bf. F.C 


F only the right of citizenſhip, which was enough in rea- 
A2 25thCon- ſon, and what would have been ſufficient to content 
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ſecond Conſulſhip he had granted to the Latines, not 


them, but a third part of the booty which ſhould be 


taken in any war where their forces acted in conjunÞbn 


with thoſe of the Republic. 1 

2. That whereas it would have been a. ſufficient in- 
dulgence to the Hernici, ſubdued by the Roman Arms, to 
take no part of their Lands from them, he. had choſe. 
to put them upon the foot of Friends rather than Sub- 
jets, Citizens rather than Tributaries; and theſe too 
were to have a third of the ſpoils and land acquired 
in any military expedition: fo that if the Romans ſhould 
be deſirous to reward the ſervices of any other of their 
neighbours, as honourably as they did thoſe of the La- 
tines and Hernici, they could not poſſibly do it, without 
relinquiſhing to them their own third, reſerving nothing 
F777Cß 8 wt 

3. That, when he had formed a ſcheme for diſpoſing 
of the public lands, without the conſent of the Senate 
or his Collegue, he attempted by force to get his Agra- 
rian Law paſſed; a Law miſchievous and unjuſt in a 


double reſpect: for, whereas it ſhould have been pre- 


ceded by a Senatus Conſultum, ſo that the Largeſs (if 
the Senate approved it) might have been the common 
act of all the Fathers, he had made it the act of his 
ſole bounty; and, (which was worſt of all) his law it - 
felf, by which he pretended to divide gratis the public 
lands among the Citizens, would in reality deprive the 
Romans of their acquiſitions to give them to ſtrangers, - 
who, tho* they had no title to any part of them, 
were to have wo bird. W— 

4. That when the Tribiines would have reſcinded 
this article, he was as deaf to their remonſtrances, as 
he had been to the advice of his Collegue, the Senate, 
and all the beſt Citizens of Rome. n 

The Quæſtors having appealed to the knowledge of 
the aſſembly for the truth of theſe allegations, proceeded 

| | oe a 
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next to their * of his ſecretly aſpiring to the T 55 V. * R. 


ranny. | 
"THEY ſet forth, that the Latine: and Hernici had * 8 4 
n bim with money, and prepared arms; and agth Con- 
that the moſt audacious of their youth, flocking to ſulſhip. _ 
Rome, had put themſelves into his train; aſſiſted at his 
dark coungils; and been his inſtruments and agents in 

many particulars. 

"Theſe things being proved by the teſtimony of a P. Hal p- 
great number not only of Roman Citizens, but of men 545. 
well born and of fair characters from the cities of the 
Allies; and the People being fully convinced that Ca/- 
fius was guilty, they had no regard to any thing he ſaid 
in his elaborate Defence. In vain did his three ſons, with 
his other relations and friends, the moſt humble 
ſupplications. intercede with-the alembiy in his behalf: 
nor had the remembrance of his noble exploits, for 
which he had been juſtly raiſed to the 3 tien | 
any effect to procure, his pardon. | 

Nay ſuch a hatred they had to the very name of King, 

that they obſerved no moderation in their ſentence 
againſt him, but would have his puniſhment capital. 
And to this they were likewiſe carried by another mo- 
tive; for as he was the ableſt general of his time, they 

| feared leſt, if they only baniſhed him, he ſhould Prove 
a ſecond Coriolanus. 

The Quæſtors, after ſentence . led him D. Hal. p. 
away to execution. This eminent Senator, who had 546. 
been thrice Conſul, and honoured with two triumphs, 
was caſt headlong from the top of the Tarpeian Rock; 
and the Patricians had the ſatisfaction of deſtroying by 
the hands of the Plebeians a determined champion for 
the Plebeian cauſe, 

SUCH is the account which Dionyff us has tranſ- 
mitted to us of the treaſonable deſign of Caſſius, his 
meaſures. to accompliſh that deſign, the defeating of 

| thoſe meaſures by the joint powers of the Senate and 

the Tribunes; and the arraingment, trial, condemna- 
tion and execution of the delinquent preſently after the 
Expiration of his — One would RODE ex- 
pect, 
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V. of R. pet, that after ſuch a detail of the articles of impeach- 
Ber 7 c ment, the accuſers, the witneſſes, the matter of their 
J 484. evidence, the irreſiſtible force of it, the interceſſion of 
25th Con- Cafſius's relations in his favour, and the manner of his 
ſulſhip. execution, the Hiſtorian ſhould at laſt leave his Reader 

at liberty to reject the whole of this detail as a mere 
fiction. Yet this he does. He informs us, that, ac- 
cording to ſome Authors, to whom many give credit, 
and who were worthy of it, Caſſius was neither tryed by 
the People, nor executed by their order: That no body 
knew any thing of his treaſonable defigns, till his own 
father moved by a ſuſpicion he had entertained of him, 
made a ſtrict enquiry into his conduct; that the father 
by his induſtry having diſcovered the whole truth, re- 
repaired to the Senate-houſe ; that preſently after, when 
the ſon by his command was come thither, he accuſed 
him before the Senators ; and that when theſe had con- 
demned him, he took him to his own houſe, and there 
put him to death *. . | 
This tradition being as well authoriſed as the other, 
and the matter of it, as our Hiſtorian obſerves, ſuiting 
very well with the manners of the Romans in thoſe 
days, he thinks it ought not to be rejected as impro- 
bable; however he is of opinion, that the other is more 
credible, and he gives his reaſons. 

1. Caſſius's houſe was demoliſhed [preſently after his 
death :] which fact the Hiſtorian thinks well ſupported 
by another fact, namely, that, in his time, there was 
no houſe ſtanding in the Place, where Caſſins's houſe 
was ſaid to have ſtood five hundred years before. 


2 Pliny L. 34. c. 4. and Florus L. 1. c. 26. follow: the tradition of 
Caſſiuss being condemned and put to death by his own father; and 
Livy L. 2. c. 41. ſpeaks of it as well authoriſed, but thinks it more 
credible that he was tried and ſentenced by the People. As to what 
Dionyſius ſays of the father's accuſing his ſon to the Senate, the La- 
tin hiſtorian is wholly ſilent: nor does he mention any particulars of 
the ſuppoſed trial of Caſſius before the People. He ſeems to conſider 
nothing as certain in this matter; but that Caſſius was condemned by 

ſomebody in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and S. Cornelius; that is to 
ſay, that he was then killed. | 


2. Coffins's 
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Wo 4% goods were confiſcated, and fold for the V. of R. 
uſe of the public; and part of the money ſo raiſed was f 
employed to erect ſtatues of braſs to Ceres; and theſe 4 9 
facts Dionyſius believes to be true, becauſe, by the in- agth Con- 
{criptions upon certain ſtatues of Ceres, it appeared, out ſulſhip. 
of whoſe eſtate the money came that paid for them. 
Now, ſays our Hiſtorian, if Caſſius's father had been 9 x; 
\ living, Cans would have had no property. The pro- 547. 
rty of the ſon's houſe and goods would have been 
in ghe father; and the People would never have con- 
fiſcated the eſtate of the Father for the crime of the 
ſon, eſpecially if the father had been the accuſer and 
uniſher of his ſon. _ 3 
„ For theſe reaſons, ſays he, I am more inclined to 
& adhere to the other tradition, but I have related both, 
<« that my readers may chuſe as they like,” 


NOW, with my readers' leave I ſhall conclude this 
chapter with ſome arguments which perhaps may induce 
them to think, that Caſſius was neither publicly nor pri 
. "on convicted of aiming at the Tyranny, but was 
murdered by the Nobles either ſecretly, or by a mob 
which they excited to do it, in revenge for his honeſt 
attempt to ſtrip them of their uſurpations. And I am 
the more inclined to examine this matter, becauſe I 
conceive that many readers muſt naturally carry along 
with them a prejudice againſt the Agrarian Law (ſo- 
often the great ſubject of diſpute between the two or- 
ders at Rome) if they have firſt been made to believe, 
that the original author of it contrived it as a means to 
raiſe himſelf to the Tyranny. _ 
AND firſt I ſhall obſerve, that the two traditions 
being equally authoriſed, and deſtroying one another. 
we have no reaſon from authority alone to believe either. 
Nor indeed does either Dionyſius or Livy ſeem to prefer 
that which they adhere to before the other, on any ac- 
count but the greater credibility of the fact. 
And it unluckily happens, that the only reaſons 
which Dionyſius produces for thinking the public trial 
more credible than the private one, are mentioned by 
8 Livy 


P 
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Y. of R. Lĩvy as arguments uſed in favour of the private trial, 


Bel. 7 c by thoſe who adopt this tradition: For the demolition 
484, of Cafſius's houſe, the ſale of his goods, and the em- 


_ 25th Con- ploying part of the money to erect a ſtatue or ſtatues 
ſulſhip. to Ceres, are common to both traditions. And thoſe 
who believe Caſſius to have been privately put to death 
by his own father, cite the inſcription on a ſtatue of 
Ceres as a proof, that it was the father himſelf who de- 
moliſhed his ſon's houſe, conſecrated his goods to Ceres, | 
and applied a part of the money to erect a ſtatue to that 
D. H. B. z. Goddeſs : for, as Livy informs us, the inſcription Was 
=. this, Given by. the Caſſian family . And indeed a ſtatue 
No with ſuch an inſcription ſeems much leſs abſurdly em- 
datum. Ployed to prove that the father gave the ſtatue, than 
that the Caſian family was plundered by the People of 


the money which paid for it. 55 . 
It is remarkable that Dionyſius avoids telling us ex- 
preſsly what the inſcription was, and only ſays, that 
it ſhewed plainly at whoſe expence the ſtatue was 
A | 5 8 
But as to this ſtatue, or theſe ſtatues of Ceres, moſt 
ridiculouſly referred to by both ſides, as proofs of what 
they contend for, therè is a very eaſy way of account- 
ing for the inſcriptions upon them; and it is amazing 
that it ſhould never come into the mind of Dionyſius, 
that the family of Caſſius might probably give theſe ſta- 
tues in his ſecond Conſulſhip, when he performed the 
ceremony of dedicating the Temple of Ceres, Bacchus, 
and Proſerpine, which the Dictator Poſthumius had vow- 
| ed, during the Latine war; for that Caſſius had this 
Plut. p. honour is related by the Greek hiſtorian himſelf in his 
415. 6th book. TFT . f 
We ſee then, that the very demolition of Caffius's 
houſe, and the ſale of his goods, in conſequence of 
his being convicted of treaſon, are facts wholly deſti- 
tute of proof: for I preſume that neither the void piece. 
of ground, nor the inſcriptions on the ſtatues of Ceres 
(the only vouchers produced) afford even the ſmalleſt 
degree of evidence, e | E 


* 
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COME we now to the probability of the trial V. of K. 
and condemnation of Caſſius by the People, as repre- bet. 7 © 

ſented by Dionyſus. And on this occaſion, I cannot 484. 

forbear ſaying, that the Greek hiſtorian ſeems to delight 25thCon- 

in public trials, as giving him an opportunity to make ſulſhip. 
ſpeeches for the parties concerned, and to furniſh evi- 
dence in the cauſe. He has related at large the trial of 

Coriolanus, deſeribed his behaviour in the aſſembly of the 

Tribes, and given us the diſcourſe he made in his de- * 

fence, as things certain: Yet Livy (as has been before 1 

obſerved in the end of Chap. xili.) without any heſita- 1 

tion aſſerts, that Corimlanus did not appear upon the 

ſummons from the Tribunes, and was condemned in 
his abſence for default. And certainly this ſeems more 

probable, than that he ſhould ſpeak and act ſo much out 

of character, as he is repreſented to do by Dyjonyfius - 
And the whole trial, as he has given it, is but a very 
lame ſtory. Nor has he diſcovered any great ſkill in 
forming Articles of 1mpeachment againſt Caſſius. 

If there be nothing to engage us to believe the facts 
of his public trial and condemnation but the probability 
of them; and if theſe facts be no more probable, than 
that the charge, brought againſt him by the Quæſtors, 
conſiſted of the articles mentioned by Dionyſius, the 
whole is doubtleſs a mere invention to blacken the au- 
thor of the Agrarian Law. For, 


1. The firſt article of the impeachment is, That in 
| the treaty concluded with the Latines, in his ſecond 
| Conſulſhip, he had been too favourable to them, in 
| granting them, beſides theright of citizenſhip, a Third 
of the ſpoils. that ſhould be taken in any war made 
„ by the joint forces of the two ſtates. Now whatever 
fault was committed in making this treaty, the Senate 
were as guilty of it as he; for the treaty was not made 
"Xo by Caſſius alone, but by him and the Senate together. 
He was detained at Rome by the Senate, purpoſely to 
: be their miniſter for negotiating the alliance, which at 

that time, they were very willing to make with the 
| Latines, who had lately obliged them by many extra- 
* VL. I C NY ordinary 
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18 
V. of R. ordinary ſervices and marks of affection, as 'we learn 
. 1 & not only from Livy but from Dionyſius himſelf, 
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Nor in the treaty “ is there any mention of a Third 


; Wh. Gon- of the ſpoils. The Latines were to have an equal ſhare. 


fullhip.” Their ſhare did not come to be only a Third, till after 
See vol. the treaty of Rome with the Hernici; and then only in 


2. p. 3 


caſe of a war carried on by the united armies of the 


three nations. | 


- 2. And this ſhews the impertinence of 'the argu- 


mentation which Dionyſius puts into the mouths of the 
Quæſtors under the /econd article, which regards the 


Hernici, concerning the future inability of the republic 
to reward the ſervices of any new friends. For it is 
evident from the tenor of the two Treaties with the 
Latines and Hernici, that in all wars in which Rome was 
aided by her allies, were they more or fewer, the prac- 
tice then was, that each ſhould have their ſhare of 
booty, in proportion to. the number of troops they fur- 
niſned for the campaign. | 
And whereas the Quæſtors are repreſented ſpeaking 


of the Hernici as of a people /ubdued, it appears by 


their overtures to the Conſul, as well as by the long 


wars they afterwards maintained againſt the Republic, 


that this was far from being their caſe. What the 
propoſed to Caſſius were peace and an alliance wit 
Rome upon juſt and reaſonable conditions. 


Nor is there the leaſt reaſon to believe that Caſſius, 


who would enter into no treaty of peace or alliance 
with them, of his own authority, but referred them to 


the Senate, did preſently after, in virtue of his full 
powers, grant them the conditions complained of, with- 


out the privity and approbation of the Senate. Add 
to this, that the treaty was in reality a very advanta- 


geous one for Rome, and by which the Senate thought 


fit to abide. So that this ſecond article is as ill con- 
trived as the firſt, | . 


3. The third article, which accuſes Caſſius of ori- 


ginally deſigning to exclude the other magiſtrates and 


the 


3 1 W. 8 
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the Senate from any ſhare in the glory of conferring a V. 7 R. 
benefit on the people, is invented with no more wit gef 7 C. 
than the foregoing. For by the Greek Hiſtorian's own 484. 
account, the Conſul, before he mentioned the matter 25th Con- 
to the people, moved it in the Senate: ſo that if the ſulſhip. 

| Senate and the magiſtrates would have concurred with 

him, they might have had their ſhare in that glory. 

And it was ſurely a very ill judged accuſation to bring 

againſt Caſſius before 7he People, that he had dared to 

propoſe, in their favour, a law which the Nobles had 

not approved. _ co Eee he 

And as to his deſigning to give, by his Agrarian Law, 

two thirds of the public lands to the citizens, it is a 

ſenſeleſs charge, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that thoſe of 

the Latines and Hernici, who came to ſettle at Rome, 

were twice the number of the old Citizens. : 


Tt 2 ME SE. Pu > Dis ee. BR. 


J 4. And if it were true, that Caſſius, againſt the re- 
8 monſtrances of the Senate and the Tribunes, was ſteady 

in inſiſting, that the new Citizens ſhould have a ſhare in 
g the diviſion of the public lands; he, in this, did but 
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hit 
y follow the conſtant policy and practice of Rome, from | 
g the foundation of the ſtate; 'and to exclude thoſe new . 
C Citizens from a ſhare of the public lands in caſe of a | 
y diſtribution, would in effect have been a violation of | 
: the treaty of alliance. in e i 
{i CONCERNING the ſecret machinations of Caf- 
ce ius to attain to the Royalty, the reader ſees, that from 
to the facts pretended to be proved, ſuppoſing them true, 
all it will not follow that the Latines, the Hernici and the Ro- 
h- nan Plebeians defired a King, or that the Conſul aſ- 
Id pired to make himſelf a King; and the Hiſtorian him- 
d- ſelf ſeems to think the evidence of the treaſon defective, 
= when he repreſents the People as immoderately ſevere 
n- in ſentencing Caſſius to death. 


But is it not ſurpriſing, that Dionyſius, or thoſe from 

; whom he took his accounts, ſhould be ſo well informed 
i- of the crimes whereof Caſſius was accuſed, at his ſup- 
nd poſed trial, and yet know nothing, or wholly ſuppreſs 


2 | What 
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I. 5 R. what they knew of his elaborate Defence? The total 
: Ref g ſilence of the antient writers upon this head, when, 
48 8 from what has been obſerved concerning the weakneſs 

th Con 


ag th Con- of the pretended charge, it is plain that Caſſius had 
ſulſhip. much to ſay, and much to the purpoſe, furniſhes an 
| additional argument to thoſe that have been offered, 
for believing that the whole proceſs is a mere invention, 

a legend, a fable, (compoſed by. ſome ariſtocratical 
writer) of which the moral intended to be inculcated 


3 


on the Roman readers is obvious. | 5 

As to the other tradition of Cafſius's treaſon being 
diſcovered by his own father, when no body elſe ſuſpected 
any thing of the matter, and his being executed privately 
by his father at home, we have already obſerved that; in 
the time of Dionyſius and Livy it was a tale which (like 


that of the public trial) wanted the neceſſary ſupport- 


ö 


from Hiſtory or Monuments, to give it a claim to 
credit. But as neither the Greek nor the Latin Hiſtorian 
have mentioned any particulars of the diſcovery, ſaid 
to be made by the father, of his ſon's treaſonable prac- 


tices, we cannot, as in the other caſe, draw arguments 


from the pretended proceſs itſelf to diſprove its reality. 
However, I ſhall finiſh this digreſſion, with offering 
ſome reaſons, why, ſuppoſing Caſſius to have been for- 
merly accuſed before the People or before his father, of 
the treaſon in queſtion (which there is no ground to 
believe he was) it is utterly incredible that he was 
uilty. 6 | 93 | 
2 The character of Caſſius may, alone, ſuffice for his 
defence againſt all that is mentioned by Dionyſius, as 
given in proof of the charge Till he propoſed his 
Agrarian Law, he was more eſteemed and honoured in 
Rome than any other Citizen. This is ſaid by Dionyſius 
himſelf; and if he had not ſaid it, the Hiſtory of Caſſius, 


from the time that we ſee him firſt on the ſtage of 


public life, to the day that he propoſed his new law, 
would have evinced the ſuperior worth and reputation 


of the man. Paſſing over his abilities, as a General, 


diſplayed in his firſt Conſvlſhip in the year 251, let us 
only conſider the opinion which the public and the 
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wiſeſt men had of him as a Citizen. In 255, that cri- V. of k. 
Bet. F C. 


tical conjuncture, when the Romans, by the diſtreſs of 
their affairs, were conſtrained, for the firſt time, to 


have recourſe to the dangerous expedient of a Dictator, 2;thCon- 
and had named Lartius one of the then. Conſuls to that ſulſhip. 


ſovereign power on account of his known prudence and 
moderation, Lartius appointed Caſſius to be his Gene- 
ral of the Horſe, the ſecond dignity in the Republic. 

At the time of the ſecęſſion, when every body de- 


clined the office of Conſul, the Senate conſtrained Caſ- 


fius to accept it, becauſe he was highly and equally 
eſteemed by the Nobles and the Pleberans, and there- 
fore well qualified to manage the buſineſs of a recon- 


ciliation ; a ſure mark that he had not behaved himſelf” - 


as a party man, or a proud man. | 

And though he had been a favourerofthe Plebeians, with 
regard to their demand of Tribunes and other ſecurities 
from oppreſſion, yet we find that this did not hinder 
his promotion to a third Conſulſhip by the Centuries, 


where the Patricians had the chief influence. And the 


Senate's referring wholly to his prudence, the condi- 


tions of peace and friendſhip with the Hernici, (which, 


by the way, ſhews the unlikelihood of his having con- 
ducted himſelf unworthily, or to the diſſatisfaction of 
the Senate, in the treaty he before made with the La- 
tines) and their decreeing him a triumph for his ſucceſs 
in a war, wherein he had obtained no bloody victory, 
(ſuppoſing theſe facts, related by Dionyſius, to be true) 


are cogent proofs of the great eſteem and favour in 
which he ſtood with them to the very day of his pro- 


poſing the Agrarian Law. . 
There is very good reaſon therefore' to believe that 


this Propoſal was the only Treaſon that Caſſius was guilty 
A Ke 


And it is quite unimaginable, that he ſhould make 
this propoſal with a view to the Royalty. Could Ci 
be ignorant of the temper of the Roman People ? Could 
a man of ſenſe ever hope to become a King by the 
means of thoſe men, who needed but to be made be- 
lieve, that his ambition looked that way, inſtantly, una- 

C 3 nimouſly 
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22 The Roman HIS TOR. Book II. 
V. of R. nimouſly and without mercy to deſtroy him? For ſuch 
2638. was the temper * of the Romans, as Dionyſius himſelf 
Bef. J. C. ſets forth on the preſent occaſion. | a 
25th Con- Nor indeed does it appear that any one Raman ever 
ſulſhip. aimed at being (under any name or title whatſoever) 
ſovereign and perpetual Lord over his fellow Citizens, 
before the times of Marius and Sylla, when luxury, 
avarice, and corruption, having .got the aſcendant in 
Rome, opened the way for inordinate ambition to exe- 


cute the moſt deteſtable ſchemes againſt the public li- 


2” 


For the ſame reaſon we may well reje& what Livy reports (B. 4. 


c. 13.) of the plots formed by Mælius the Roman Knight in the year 
313.) and afterwards by Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) to raiſe 
themſelves to the Tyranny. (B. 6. c. 14. & ſeq.) Theſe imputations ſeem 
to have been invented merely to deſtroy two men, who by their com- 
paſſion for the poor, and their great liberality to them, had made 
themſelves more popular, than perhaps wiſe politicians thought it 
convenient that any man ſhould be in a free State. It is not pre- 
tended that Mælius was tried and convicted. A Dictator was created 
on purpoſe to deſtroy him by a ſtroke of power. The plenty of corn 
which he had provided, and with which he fed the hungry Citizens 
gratis, during a famine, was a reproach on the fathers and on Minucius 
their ſuperintendant of proviſions, for negle& of duty: and by cut- 
ting him off as a traitor, they made to themſelves a pretext for ſeizing 
his ſtores, and thereby ſhunning the trouble and expence of purcha- 
ſing corn from abroad. And the People were ſo little perſuaded of 
Mzlius's treaſon, that they afterwards baniſhed Ahala, the Dictator's 
General of the Horſe, as guilty of murder in ſlaying their benefaQor. 


As to Manlius, Livy tells us, that he could not from any writings | 


ſatisfactorily learn who were his accomplices, nor how far his ſchemes 
went; nor could find, that at his trial before the People, his accuſers 


objected to him any thing that indicated a deſign to raiſe himſelf to 


the Royalty, except ſome ſeditious words, his largeſſes and his falſe 
charge againſt the Senate of ſecreting the gold, which they had col- 
lected to redeem the Capitol, when Brennus beſieged it. Nay, Livy 


is not ſure that Manlius was tried and condemned by the People. 


Some Authors, he ſays, report that Duumwvirs were appointed to judge 


him. And perhaps neither of theſe accounts deſerve credit. Manlius 


was zealous to have the debts remitted to the inſolvent poor; and 
that was ſufficient to engage the uſurious Patricians to contrive his 
murder. I conclude theſe obſervations with remarking, that the Tri- 
bunes are repreſented as conſenting and inſtrumental to the deſtruc- 
tion of Calſeus and Manlius, both eminent Patricians, but not to that 
of Mælius, who was a Plebeian. 
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9. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate 
find means to divert them a while from the purſuit of the 
AGRARIAN, LAW. F. II. The war with the Volſci 
breaking out afreſh, the Tribune Mænius proteſts againſt 
any levies for the ſervice, till ſomething eſfectual be done 
in that affair. The Conſuls by a firatagem get the better 

of his oppoſition. F. III. The Senate "endeavour to ob- 
tain the Conſulſbip for Appius Claudius. - The Tri- 
bunes, to hinder it, excite Such a tumult, that there is 
10 poſſibility of proceeding in the, election. The Republic 
falls into an Interregnum. Sp. Lartius, being Inter- 


Rex, quiets the contention. between the tuo parties. 


$, IV. Icilius, one H the Tribunes, oppoſes the neceſſary. 

| levies for a war with the Equi and Veientes. Appius 
Claudius ſuggeſts a ſtratagem to the Senate, — which 
they carry their paint againſt Icihus. 


5. LDY whatever means the deſtruction of Caſſius Y. of R, 


was effected, certain it is, that the People 
very ſoon regretted the loſs of him, and not without 


ſufficient reaſon. - For notwithſtanding the late Decree: 405 8 
of the Senate for the nomination of Decemvirs, to take ſulſhip. 
account of the lands: belonging to the public, and make Too 2. 


a diſtribution of one part of them in favour. of the © 
Commons, the preſent Conſuls took no more notice of g. 
that affair, than if no ſuch Decree had been paſſed; 

ſo that the People plainly perceived, they had been 
cheated by the Senate; and they accuſed the late Tri- 
bunes, of having concurred i in the deceit, baſely be- 


traying the cauſe of the Plebeians. The preſent Tri- 


bunes held frequent aſſemblies upon this buſineſs, and 


_ earneſtly preſſed the Conſcript Fathers to execute their 


promiſes. To rid the Senate and themſelves from theſe 
importunities at home, the Conſuls had recourſe to the 
old expedient of a foreign war, and began to enliſt ſol- 
diers for the ſervice : but the poorer citizens refuſed to 
give their names to be enrolled, and the Tribunes ſup- 
24 ported 


| 
| 
| 
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Y. of R. ported them in this refuſal. Hereupon, the Conſuls 
Rat. 7 cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that they were going to 


484. create a Dictator, and that Appius Claudius would be 


23thCon- the man. This dreadful report made ſuch an impreſ- 


ſulſhip. ſion _—_ the People, that they liſted themſelves with- 
out delay. Cornelius entered the Country of the Veien- 
tes, and Q. Fabius marched againſt the HVolſci. Both 
D. Hal. p. Conſuls had fortunate expeditions. Fabius, as if he 
549, meant to ſhow an utter contempt of the Niebeians and 
their complaints, ſold all the ſpoils taken from the 
enemy, and put the money into the hands of the Q,“ 
Hors, not giving the leaſt part of it to his ſoldiers. f 
$. II. TH O' the Fabian family was at this time 
odious to tlie Commons, on account of the late beha- 
Y. of R. viour of the Conſul Quintus, and his brother Cæſo, who 
when Quæſtor had been very inſtrumental in the de- 


209. 
ve. C. ſtruction of Caſſius, yet the Senate had influence 


26th Con- enough, at the new elections, to get that ſame Cæſo 
fulſhip. choſen to the Conſulſhip, with Lucius Æmilius a man 
entirely devoted to their faction. During the year of 
theſe Magiſtrates the attention of the public was wholly 
employ'd on the war with the Yol/ci of Antium, from 
whom Amilius ſuffer'd a terrible defeat with great 
ſlaughter of his men. Strengthen'd afterwards by a 
choſen body of troops which his Collegue ſent to his 
aſſiſtance, he gain'd ſome advantage over the enemy; 
but as in the former action he had loſt the better part 
of his army, he was aſhamed to return to the city at 
the end of the Campaign ; and therefore ſtaid in his 
Camp, till the expiration of his Magiſtracy. Cæſo, who 
D. Hal. p. had been employed to defend the territories of the La- 
553. tines and Hernici, came to Rome and held the aſſembly for 
the new elections, where his younger brother M. Fabius, 
with Lucius Valerius (late Collegue of Cz/o in the Quæſ- 
torſhip, and deeply concerned in the murder of Male) 
were raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the influence of the 
Senate, who had engaged them to ſtand for it. The 
People would have named to that Magiſtracy certain 
Conſulars who did not ſeek it; but the Preſident re- 

fuſed to receive ſuffrages for any but candidates. 5 


7 
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The new Conſuls having aſked ſome recruits to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe which had been lain, the laſt 
year, in the battle againſt the Yol/ei of Antium, the Se- 
nate paſſed a decree for it: nevertheleſs the poor Ple- 
beians refuſed obedience, complained of the cheat put 
upon them in relation to the' Agrarian Law, and im- 


plored the protection of their Tribunes againſt the 
oppreſſion of the Nobles. Four of the Pleberan Magi- 
ſtrates, either gained by the Senate, or, for prudential - 


reaſons, unwilling to. foment contention at home, while 
the State was diſtreſſed by the preſent war, gave no 
heed to the clamours of the multitude : but the fifth, 
named Catus Menius, loudly proteſted, that he would 
never betray the Plebeians, nor ſuffer the Conſuls to 
levy troops, till they had firſt brought the Senate's de- 
cree, for the partition of the lands, into an aſſembly of 
the People, and had named commiſſioners for putting 
it in execution. The Conſuls, to ſurmount this diffi- 
culty, erected their tribunal without the City, in ſome 


field near it, where the Tribune, whoſe power and 
functions were confined within the walls of Rome, could 


give them no oppoſition. From thence they ſummoned 
thoſe of the Citizens whom they judged fit for the ſer- 
vice, to come and inliſt themſelves. If any Pleberan ſo 


ſummoned refuſed to appear, orders were immediately 


given to demoliſh his farm-houſe and cut down his 
„ f | 67 

This unexpected exerciſe of the conſular power had 
the deſigned effect upon the People. They now eager- 
ly ran and preſented themſelves before the Conſuls to 
receive their commands. Two armies were preſently 
formed, one to march againſt the Yerentes, the other 
againſt the Volſci. The Conſuls, diffident of the good 
will of their troops, agreed to act only upon the defen- 


five; and M. Fabius, who had to do with the Veientes, 


obſerved the agreement : but Yalerius came to a deſpe- 
rate and bloody battle with the Volſci, without much 
advantage to either fide. The friends of Valerius at 
Rome gave out, that it was through want of affection in 
the ſoldiers to their General, he had not gained a ne 

| pleat 
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a 
Y. 4 R. pleat victory; the ſoldiers in all their letters laid che 
Bef 7 c fault upon t e incapacity of their Leader. 
482. In the mean time Rome was alarmed with ſpectres 
- 25th Con- and prodigies of all ſorts, and theſe, together with the 
5 little ſucceſs of the Roman arms, were found by the 
2 6. Hontiſices to be owing to the anger of the Gods, who 
2 B. 2. had been ſerved by impure hands. Opimia, an unfor- 
c. 42 tunate Veſtal, was buried alive for incontinence, and 
the Gods made propitious by expiatory ſacrifices. 
F. IN. WHEN, after the return of the Conſuls to 
Rome, the Comitia were held for electing new Magi 
ſtrates, a warm conteſt aroſe between the two orders. 
The Patricians were for placing at the helm certain 
briſk active young men, who were the moſt unpopular, 
and particularly they engaged Appius Claudius, (the ſon 
of that Appius who was look' d upon as the bittereſt 
enemy of the People) a man bold and arrogant, and 
very powerful by means of his numerous friends and 
clients, to ſtand one of the candidates. On the other 
D. Hal. hand the Plebeians called out for ſome of the elder Se- 
p. 557- nators, whoſe probity the public had experienced, and 
who they believed would have no views, but the welfare 
of the ſtate. Each party remained obſtinate in its pur- 
poſe. Whenever the Conſuls convened the centuries 
for the election, the Tribunes, in virtue of their pre- 
rogative, by the word Veto diſſolved the aſſembly: and 
when the Tribunes called the People together for the 
ſame end (the firſt inſtance of their aſſuming this power) 
the Conſuls as having the ſole right to preſide at the 
election of Magiſtrates, Sk and hinder'd the 
proceeding. The Patrician and Plebeian Magiſtrates 
mutually reviled each other, and being ſurrounded with 
throngs of hotheaded fellows, they grew ſo furious in 
their diſputes as not to abſtain from blows; nay, they 
ſeemed to be juſt upon the point of having recourſe to 
arms, and beginning a civil war. | 
The Senate, who had neither the will to wick to the 
People, nor the power to force them to ſubmiſſion, held 
long debates about the proper meaſures to be taken. 
| Some Senators declared for naming a Dictator who veſt- 
ed 


. 
* 
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ed with ſovereign and abſolute authority, ſhould expel V. of KR. 
the factious from the City, and, in caſe the Conſuls , f co | 
had taken any wrong ſtep, correct the error; and, that 85 , 
having reſtored order in the commonwealth, he ſhould 27thCon- 
hold the Comitia, and propoſe the worthieſt men for ſulſhip. 
the Magiſtracy : but others (fearing perhaps that the 
People in their preſent temper would not ſubmit even 
to the dictatorial authority, but rather run into open 
rebellion) thought a gentler courſe the more adviſeable, 
namely, to create Inter-Kings, as was practiſed during 
the regal State upon any vacancy of the Throne. The 
greater number of the Fathers coming into this opini- 
on, the ſhort-lived Magiſtracy was given to 4. Sempro- 
nius Atratinus and the: powers of all the other Magi- 
ſtrates ceaſed. Sp. Lartius, who ſucceeded Sempronius, 
held the Comitia for the appointment of Conſuls. It 
would ſeem that the two parties had compromiſed their 
differences, agreed upon the men who ſhould have the 
faſces, and proceeded to an election, only for form 
ſake; for they unanimouſly concurred in naming to 
the conſular dignity, C. Julius {zlus, a known favourer V. of R. 
of the Pleberans, and 9. Fabius Vibulauus, a warm par- 271. | 
tiſan of the Nobles. Fabius had been Conſul three years _— C. 
before, and had * defrauded his ſoldiers. of the ſpoil 80h Con- 
taken from the enemy; yet the People acquieſced in fulſhip. 
this his ſecond promotion, through the extreme joy they 
had in keeping Appius Claudius out of the magiſtracy. 

The new Conſuls, after ſurmounting ſome oppoſi- D. Hal. 
tion, from the diſcontented Pleberans, to the Levies, p. 558. 
marched againſt the Yeientes who had pillaged the terri- LN. B. a. 
tory of Rome and this expedition, which terminated © 3. 
in making repriſals, was the ſole exploit of their year. 


Dionyſius ſays, that Fabius had not by any act diſobliged the Com- 
mons in his former Conſulſhip; but in this he makes a blunder; for 
he himſelf had told us, that Fabius ſold the ſpoils, the Priſoners, every 
thing that he took from the' Yolſci, and put all the money into the 
hands of the Quæſtor, to be ſent to Rome, And Liwy is very expreſs 
upon this part of Fabius's conduct, as what made him extremely 
odious to the People. B. 2. c. 42. 


Theſe 
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T0 2. _ Theſe petty wars were the ordinary expedients uſed 
Bef.'F, by the Conſuls, to divert the People from their com- 


401. Plaints, and to give them, at the enemy's coſt, a ſub- 


| 28thCon- fiſtence that might make them forget their old claims. 


fulſhip. But this ſame People, by thus living almoſt continually 
| in arms, became ſtill more fierce and untractable, and 


the firſt interval of peace abroad was ſure to revive diſ- 
cord at home. | | | 2 


Y. of R. g. IV. THE civil feuds broke out afreſh at the 
272: f next election of chief Magiſtrates.” After much ſtrug- 
4809. ling the two parties came to an accommodation upon 


29th Con- the ſame foot as the year before: each named its Con- 


ſulſhip. ful. The people choſe Sp. Furius; and the Senate 

D. Hal B. C:fo Fabius, the man who when Quæſtor 1s ſaid to 
7.7 25” have deſtroyed Caſſius. <3 
The Aqui and Veientes having renewed their incur- 

Liey,B. 2. ſions on the lands of the Republic, the Conſuls ſum- 
c. 43. moned the People to take arms; a Tribune, named Sp. 
Teilius, warmly oppoſed the enrollments; and he loudly 
declared that he would make the like oppoſition to all 

the decrees that ſnould iſſue from the Senate, let the 

matter of them be what it would, till the Senatus- con- 

ſultum, relating to the public lands, was put in execu- 

tion; that it was juſt the ſame thing to him whether the 
Country was poſſeſſed by foreign enemies, or by domeſ- 

tic uſurpers. In the mean while the Yerentes and Aqui 

continued with impunity to ravage the territory of Rome. 

In this perplexity, Appius Claudius repreſented to the 
Fathers, that the Tribunician power was formidable 

| only by the union of the Tribunes; that as the oppoſi- 
D. Hal. tion of a ſingle Tribune, which could ſuſpend the exe- 
p. 860. cution of the Senate's decrees, had the ſame force with 
regard to the reſolutions of his Collegues, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to create a diviſion among the Tribunes, 
and privately to engage ſome one of them to enter into the 

Senate's intereſt. This advice was approved and fol- 

lowed; the Senators applied themſelves to gain the 

_ friendſhip of 7cilius's Collegues, and they ſucceeded with 

all the fonr. Theſe, when they had firſt attempred in 

vain to diſſuade him from purſuing the affair of the 

| 8 | Agrarian 
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Agrarian Law, interpoſed their Veto; and by their aſ- V. of R. 
fiſtance the Conſuls compleated the Levies. * => 
poſe that Icilius ceaſed his oppoſition to the Lewies ; Ms 
0 legues betray'd the prerogative of their own ſulſhip. 


* We muſt fu 
otherwiſe his 
office. | 


55 
CHAT. AVE. 
$. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not liking 
their General, will not ſuffer him to gain any honour in 
the campaign. J. II. M. Fabius (a /econd time) and Cn. 
Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate. They 
obtain a ſignal viftory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by 
the bravery of the Fabii, who from this time become po- 
pular. F. III. Cæſo Fabius, (a third time) and T. 
Virginius are choſen Conſuls. Caſo defeats the Equi 
and Veientes. $. IV. The Fabian family undertake 
alone to guard the frontiers againſt the Veientes. Czfo 
as ſnon as he has refigned the Faſces (to L. AEmilius and 
C. Servilius) joins the reſt of his family in quality of 
PrRocoNsUL, à new invented dignity. $. V. The Ro- 
mans carry on the war againſt the Equi, Volſci and 
Veientes. Emilius after a ſucceſsful campaign againſt 
the laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to revenge bim- 
ſelf on the Senate. $. VI. Inthe ſucceeding Conſulſbip 
(of C. Horatius and T. Menenius) a!l Hetruria de- 
clares war againſt Rome. The miſerable fate of the 
Fabii. The Hetrurian Arms prevail. But the next 
year's Conſuls (A. Virginius and P. Servilius) ive the 
enemy an entire overthrow. | 


F. J. Fo RIUS, who conducted the war againſt the y. of R. 

 * * gui, as he had the good will of his fol- 272. 
diers, made a ſucceſsful Campaign : but the troops of * C. 
Fabius, who warr'd againſt the Feientes, (ſtrengthened 3 
by great numbers of voluntiers from the other Hetru- ſulſhip. 
rian States) choſe rather to loſe their own honour than *The Ve- 
gain him any glory. After a battle in which they be- 2 ac- 
haved themlelves bravely (fo long as their lives were Ti, 2g 


Livy, B. a. 
IN c. 43. 


Bef. F. c. 
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30 De Roman HrisToxy. Bock II. 
| Y. of K. in danger) and even routed the enemy, they refuſed to 
. Bet. 7 & purſue them and take their camp, leſt by making the 
43848. victory compleat they ſhould procure Fabius a triumph 
29th Con- at his return to Rome; and, not content with this, they 
3 ſtruck their tents the following night, and began their 
—_ '9- march towards the City. The Conſul finding it impoſ- 
a ſible to govern them, put the beſt face he could up- 

| on the matter, ſounded a retreat, and returned with 
them. g I | 
F. of R. 6. II. NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme hatred 
4 Bef. J. c Which the ſoldiers had thus ſhew'd to Cæſo Fabius, the 

479. Senators had influence enough to continue the Conſul- 

3oth Di ſhip in the Fabian family. Marcus Fabius, brother of 

ſulſhip. Cæſo, was elected to that dignity * with Cu. Manlius. 
= ; was P- Much depended on the wiſdom and unanimity of theſe 

*A 24 two Magiſtrates; for the Republic was now threatened 

time. by a prodigious army of Hetrurians, who were encou- 

raged to the war by the diviſions in Rome, and the ſpi- 
rit of mutiny that had appeared among the Roman ſol- 

diers in the Field. ES | ©: 
Ponttficius, one of the Tribunes, would on this oc- 
caſion have renew'd the old complaint, and hindered 
the neceſſary Levies : but the Fathers ſucceſsfully re- 
peated the artifice of Claudius; and forces were raiſed 
. to the number of 20,000, which were equally divided 
between the two Conſuls. They both palled the Tiber, 
and encamped near Veii, at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, keeping quiet within their entrenchments. 
This inaction was owing to their diſtruſt of their own 
ſoldiers, whoſe behaviour, the laſt year, was not for- 

| gotten. ” ; 5 | 

p. 563. At this time happened an accident which employ'd 

| the divination of the Augurs who attended the Conſul 
Manlius. Lightning fell upon his tent, overturn'd the 
ſacred Hearth, damaged his arms, killed his war horſe, 
and ſome of his ſervants. Thoſe Diviners declared 
that his camp would be taken by the enemy; upon 
which prediction he quitted it the ſame night, and 
joined his army to that of Fabius. The Hetrurians 
ſeized the deſerted camp, and, concluding that Man- 


lius 
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ius had carried ill fortune along with him, did not V. of R. 


doubt but they ſhould ſoon be maſters of the other. , 273: 


They came confidently therefore and inſulted the united 1 2 
armies in their intrenchments, calling them women and zoth Con- 
cowards, and daring them to come out and fight. ſulſhip. 
Hereupon, thoſe very ſoldiers who but a little before 2: _ 
had plotted together not to fight upon any account, e 
now gathering in crowds about their Generals tents, c. 45. 
murmur'd, clamour'd, and almoſt mutiny'd, becauſe D. Hal. p. 
they were not inſtantly led to battle. Fabius laid hold 565. | 
of this opportunity to reproach them with their former I. B. 2. 
behaviour, and to increaſe their ardour, by expreſſing c. 45. 
a diffidence of their courage and honour. He added, 
* am determined, not to give the ſignal for battle 

** before you have all ſworn that you will return Con- 

„ querors to Rome: you once deceived your General, 
* but you will never, be able to deceive the Gods.“ 

He had hardly ended, when a certain Plebeian named 
Flavoleus, now Tribune of a Legion, and a man in 

great eſteem among the Troops, ſtepping forth, Do yo 
ſuſpect us, ConsuLs? Hear then the oath which I am 
going to take! And you, fellow ſoldiers, do you follow p. 567. 
my example! Then, lifting up his ſword, he ſwore by 

his Faith (the moſt folemn oath then uſed by the Ro- 

mans) that he would never return to Rome till the enemy 

was vanquiſh'd. Officers and ſoldiers, every man in 

the army took the ſame oath; after which, the Gene- 

rals no longer diſtruſting them, gave the ſignal for 


' marching and led them out of the Camp. 


The Hetrurians did not decline a battle: it was p. 568. 
fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides. Manlius 
who led the right wing of the Roman army, and his Col- 
legue's brother, Quintus Fabius, who commanded the 
left, were both killed; nevertheleſs the victory fell to 
the Romans. And it was chiefly. owing to the ſignal %, B. 2. 


bravery of the Conſul Marcus Fabius, and his brother c. 46, 47. 


Ceſo. TO, 

Marcus, at his return to Rome, declined the honours ,, ,; p. 

of a triumph, which had been decreed him by the Se- 5 

nate; ſo deeply was he affected with the death of his 
| brother 
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1 5 The Roman HIS ToR v. Book II. 
{ Y. of R. brother Quintus, and his Collegue Manlius. He ſolem- 
bet c niſed their obſequies, made funeral orations on both, 
| 6-4 and, by giving to them the great praiſes which they 
. deſerved, ſecured to himſelf much greater; and in 
ſulſhip. pins: of the reſolution he had formed, from. the 
| eginning of his Conſulſhip, to conciliate to his family 
the affections of the People, he divided the wounded 
ſoldiers among the Senators to be taken care of, aſſign- 
ing the greater number of them to the Fabii, who did 
not fail, on this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
Liv. B. 2. their humanity. From this time (ſays Livy) the Fabii 
©: 47 becamepopular, yet not by any arts but what tended to 
the good of the Republic | 
V. of R. F. III. CASO FABIUS (that very General who the 
" 274: year before laſt had been ſo groſsly affronted) being 
Te F C now, with the hearty good will of the Commons as well 
116 Con- as of the Nobles, raiſed * to the Conſulſhip (with 7. 
fulſhip. Virginius) poſtponed all other buſineſs, to attempt a 
| ſpeedy and perfect reſtoration of concord between the 
c. 48. Nobles and the Plebeians, towards which there ſeemed 
already to be ſome advances. He was hardly entered on 
this magiſtracy, when in that view, he declared it to be 
his opinion, that the conquer'd lands ' rightfully be- 
long' d to thoſe men of whoſe ſweat and blood they 
were the purchaſe, and earneſtly exhorted the Senate to 
prevent any new endeavours of the Tribunes to obtain 
the paſling of the Agrarian Law, by freely making an 
equal diſtribution themſelves of thoſe lands, among the 
poor Plebeians. But the Conſcript Fathers rejected his 
motion with ſcorn; and ſome of them went even ſo far 
as to ſay, that intoxicated with too much praiſe, that 
active genius, and thoſe quick parts, which had once 
diſtinguiſn'd him, were dull'd and impair'd. 
D. Hal. p. He had better ſucceſs in his military expeditions. He 
571. marched an army againſt the Æqui, and by the terror 
of his preſence diſperſed them without fighting. After 


* This was Cæ ſo's third Conſulſhip, and, for ſix years paſt, the 
conſular ſaſces had never been out of the hands of one or other of the 
three brothers. | 
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this he haſtened to the relief of the Conſul Virginius, V. of R. 


who, with the troops under his command, was ſur- Ref . 8 


rounded by the Yeientes, and without timely, aſſiſtance 478. 
muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion. He delivered his 3 © Tan 
Collegue out of danger, and made the enemy retire. fulſhip. 

F. IV. NOR was this the only remarkable ſervice 0 Tm” P. 
that Cæſo Fabius did the Republic in his third Conſul- 55 3 
ſhip. The Romans being infeſted by the Veientes and c. 48, 49. 
other Hetrurians, who made frequent and miſchievous 
incurſions into the territory of Rome; and the Senate 
being greatly at a loſs how to put a ſtop to them, Cæſo, 


to remedy this evil, formed a project worthy of his 


affection for his Country. He aſſembled all the men 
of his own name and family, and propoſed to then, that 
the Fabii ſhould alone, at their proper expence and 
hazard, take upon them to ſecure the frontiers againſt 
the YVeientes. Thoſe generous Patricians gladly conſent- 
ed to the motion, and the affair being commnnicated 
to the Senate, was there approved and applauded. - 
Early the next morning all the Fabii appeared under 
arms before Cæſo Fabius's door. They were 306 in 
number, of different branches, but all originally ſprung 
from the ſame ſtock. The whole City, men, women 
and children, ran in crowds to ſee them, and made 


vows to Heaven for their preſervation. Marcus Fabius P. Hal. p. 


who had laſt year gained the battle of Yer, put himſelf 573: 
at the head of the band, which was followed by about 


4000 clients and vaſſals of the family; and he led them 


all to the banks of the Cremera, a little river which 

runs into the Tiber. There they built a fort in a ſteep 

place, ſurrounded it with a double ditch, and erected 

towers at certain diſtances. - Their manner of making 

war was this: they divided their forces into four parts, 

of which one ſtaid to guard the fort, while the other 

three marched into three ſeveral parts of the enemy's J. * 


Country and pillaged it; and nothing could be more gef I c. 


ſucceſsful than their firſt expeditions. „ 
In the mean time L. Æmilius * and C. Servilius were 32d Con- 

choſen Conſuls at Rome. Czfo Fabius, had no ſooner —_— 

reſigned the Faſces to them, but he deſired permiſſion in 
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P. 576. 


The ROMAN HIS TOR V. Bock I 


V. of R. of the Senate to join his family. The Conſeript Fat bers 
Be. 5 © readily conſented ; and to gain him the more reſpect. 


created fpr him a new office. He was made Pro-con- 
SUL, a title which gave the perſon honoured with it a 
power over the troops he commanded, equal to that of 
a Conſul ; but no other authority. | | 


F. V. THE Republic being threatened with a war 


on the fide of Hetruria, and the Aqui and Yo!/ci begin- 
ning to ravage the Country of the Latines, the Conſuls 


. Taiſed three armies. Æmilius led one againſt the 
Veientes, who were ſtrengthened by other Hetrurians; 


Servilius another againſt the Volſci; and S. Furius (with 
the title of Pro- conſul) the third againſt the qui. The 
Zqui fled at the approach of Furius. The Volſci re- 


pulſed Servilius, and forced him to keep within his 
camp. The Yetentes were defeated by AÆmilius, and 


ſent a deputation to him to beg peace. ZAEmilius re- 


ferred the Deputies to the Senate, and the Senate in 
return left it to him to ſettle the conditions of the 
treaty. Hereupon the Conſul ſhewed the Yerentes great 


indulgence. He granted them peace without taking 


any part of their lands from them, or exacting any 


money, or even demanding hoſtages. This proceeding 
highly offended the Senate, inſomuch that they rejected 
his requeſt for a triumph. Nevertheleſs as he was a 
man of merit, he was invited to employ his troops and 


ſkill in ſuccouring his Collegue, who was embarraſſed 


with the Volſcian war; and upon this condition the Fa- 
thers promiſed to receive him again into favour. But 
 Zmilius, exceedingly piqued at the refuſal he had met 
with, inſtead of marching to aſſiſt Servilius, returned 
to Rome, diſbanded his own army, and recalled that 
which Furius conducted againſt the Aqui. He then 
complained to the People of the proceedings of the Se- 
nate, who he ſaid, were diſſatisfied with his having ex- 
pedited the peace, for no other reaſon, but their deſire 


to ſtave off the execution of the Caſſian law. Thus the 
angry Conſul convey'd his own reſentment into the 


minds of the People ; and from that time the Tribunes 
| | | renewed 
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renewed their invectives againſt the Senate, and their 
demand of the partition of the conquered lands. 

. VI. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs at Rome, V. of R. 

when C. Horatius and 7. Menenius entered upon the 4 c 
Conſulſhip. The Fabii ſtill kept their poſt upon the |, 
Cremera, tho' after the peace with the Veientes they had 43d Con- 
for ſome time but little opportunity of exerciſing their ſullkip. 
courage. But at length it was put to a fatal trial. It 

| has been already obſerved, that Veii was one of the 12 

| Lucumonies, or petty States of Hetruria. All the other D. Hal. 

Lucumonies being much diſſatisfied with that treaty p. 577- 

which the Yerentes had made with Rome, gave them to 

underſtand, that they muſt either break with the Re- 
public, or ſuſtain a war againſt the reſt of the Hetrurian 
powers united. The Veientes in this dilemma choſe the 
former, and in purſuance of that reſolution, ſent to the 
Fabit to require them to demoliſh their fort and quit 
the frontiers. Hereupon hoſtilities were immediately 


renewed, and all Hetruria took arms againſt the Ro- 

mans. 54 

The Fabii had their uſual ſucceſs in every expedition p. 538. 

and in every engagement, till one day they were un- Livy, B. a. 

fortunately ſurprized in an ambuſh out of which the ©: 30. 

moſt intrepid courage could not ſecure them a ſafe re- 

treat. The Veientes lodged a whole army of Hetrurians 

in covered places, and poſted centinels on all the emi- 

nences, to give notice, when they ſhould ſally out of 

their Ambuſh. Then they drove ſome herds of cattle 

into a plain at a good diſtance from the Cremera, as it 
were to feed them, under a guard that appeared to be 

d inconſiderable. This was enough to tempt the Fabii; 

who marched out of their fort in a great body, and left 

s no more men in it, than were neceſſary to defend it 
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2 from a ſurprize. They advanced in good order; and 
i upon their approach, the herdſmen and their guard 
re fled. Whilſt ſome of the Fabii purſued the runaways 
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to take them priſoners, others ſeized the booty; and a 
he {mall number of them continued drawn up in order of 
battle. Immediately the Hetrurians came out of their 
ambuſh, ſurrounded and cut in pieces all thoſe who 

D 2 were 
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| 36 » The ROMAN HIS TOR. Book II. 
V. of R. were buſied in driving together the cattle, diſperſed 


| lints about the plain. As for thoſe of the Romans who kept 
447576. © their ranks, and formed a regular body, they uſed all 


33d Con- their efforts to gain ſome eminence, where, having the 

ſulſhip. advantage of the ground, they might at leaſt ſell their 

lives dear. But in this attempt they fell into another 

ambuſh, and were quite encompaſſed with enemies. 

Nevertheleſs they did not lofe their courage, Drawing 
themſelves up into a cloſe compact body which faced 

every way, they renewed the fight with more vigour 

than ever, ſtill bearing forward towards a hill which 

they had in view. They flew many of the Hetrurians, 

diſengaged themſelves from the reſt, and gained the 

top of the hill. Here they paſſed the night without any 

D. Hal. p. proviſions, and ſtill beſet by an army of enemies. The 

579 next morning, thoſe of the Fabii who had been left to 

guard the fort, being informed of the danger their re- 

lations were in, flew to their relief, leaving but a very 

{mall number behind them. As foon as the Hetrurians 

perceived them advancing in, the plain, they detached 

againſt them ſome ſtrong parties, which cut them all off 

to a man. Not long after, thoſe who were on the top 

of the hill, being more preſſed by hunger and thirſt, 

than by any thing elſe, came down with the rapidity of 

a torrent, to break their way through the enemy, of 

whom they made a dreadful ſlaughter. The Hetruri- 

ans, aſtoniſhed at their loſſes, ceaſed the fight for ſome 
hours, and offered theſe brave men to let them paſs, if * 
they would throw down their arms, and give their le 
| words that they would abandon the fort. But theſe con- 
| ditions were deemed ſhameful by the Fabii; they choſe py 
i rather to run the hazard of dying all together with glo- 

| ry, than to ſecure their lives by an action which they 

thought would reflect diſhonour on their family. The | th 
Hetrurians finding them obſtinate. avoided a cloſe en- I te: 
gagement; and, for ſome time, only ſhowered darts I ©? 
and ſtones upon them. But at length perceiving that I hat 
their ſwords were moſt of them broken, and their 28 
bucklers ſplit, they then, and not tilt then, ventured 
to attack them man to man. The Fabii now deſperate, 
threw 
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threw themſelves with fury into the midſt of the Hetru- V. of K. 
ian battalions, and to arm thernſelves anew, ſnatched Bet gs 6 
away the weapons of their enemies. Nay ſome, who 4%. 
lay upon the ground half dead, roſe up, and came to 33d Con- 
yield their laſt breath in the midſt of the battle. In ſulſhip. 
concluſion they were all ſlain. The Hetrurians out off P. 360. 
their heads, and carrying them in triumph upon the _ 
tops of their lances, ſhewed them to thoſe few of the 
Fabii who had ſtaid in the fort. The latter at this ſad 
fight gave themſelves up to deſpair. They did not ſtay 
to fight from the ramparts; but aiming only to fell 


4 their lives dear, ſallied out upon the enemy, without 
* obſerving any order. Theſe likewiſe were all cut to 
/ pieces; ſo that of the 206 Fabi, not* one. efcaped. 
: The Romans gave the name of Porta Scelerata, or, the 
8 Accurſed Gate, to the Gate Carmentalis, through which 
7 the Fabii had paſſed when they went out of the City; 
Y and the day of their defeat 'was ever after reckoned 
4 among the unlucky days, whereon it was forbidden to 


„begin any important enter prize. . 
ff The Conſul Menenius, Who had received orders to D.H. B.g. 
P march againſt the Hetrurians, might, if he had uſed p. 531. 
t | diſpatch, have delivered the Fabi in their diſtreſs. He 
of was but thirty furlongs from the field of battle when 
of they were cut in pieces. But perhaps, (as it was be- 
lieved by many at Rome) he deſignedly, and out of 
C © envy and jealouſy, gave them up to deſtruction. He 
if had-encamped his army on the ſide of a hill without 


ol ſecuring the top of it; The viorious Hetrurians, ſeiz- p. 582. 

n- ing the favourable opportunity, which his want of ſkill | 

- afforded them, got above him, attacked him from the - - 
ey 2 Liwy, following ſome more antient Hiſtorians, ſays, that only one of 

'he the name was left at Rome, a youth not fourteen years of age, who af- 

en- terwards repaired the family, and perpetuated it; a mere fiction, ac- 


its cording to Dionyſius, and without any ſhadow of probality: for it is 
not to be imagined that of ſo conſiderable a number of men one only 


nat had children; and we ſhall find, ten years after this time, that is, in 
leir 286 of Rome, a Fabius in the Conſulſhip . 

red N. B. According to Dionyſius there was a different account of the 
Ute, deſtruction of the Fabii, but he rejeRts it with contempt as wholly in- 


credible. 
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Y. of R. higher ground, gave him an entire defeat, and took 
- Bef 7 C. bis camp. Thence they advanced as far as the Jani. 
i 476. culum, which overlooked Rome, and pitched their camp 
33d Con- on the top of it. They even paſſed the Jiber, and in 
ulſhip. a manner blocked up the City. But then the Conſul 
< Lees Horatius, who had been commiſſioned to act againſt 
9. P. 583. the Volſci, being called home, came to a battle with 
; the Hetrurians near the Temple of Hope, about a mile 
from Rome. The ſucceſs of this action was pretty equal 

on both ſides; but in a ſecond, near the gate Collina, 

the Conſul gained ſome ſmall advantage, which revived 

the Roman courage. Nevertheleſs the enemy did not 

decamp from the Janiculum, and the lands having been 

left unſown the laſt year, on account of the enemy's ir- 
ruptions, a famine began to be felt in the City. The 
meaner ſort got together in companies, threatening to 

plunder the granaries of the rich; and the Tribunes 
encouraged their clamours and mutinies, by laying the 

preſent ſcarcity to the chief of the Senate. The Con- 

ſcript Fathers did every thing poſſible for the relief of 

the poor, but the caſe, was ſuch, that the People muſt 

either ſtarve, or drive the enemy farther off h 

V. of R. They marched out therefore under the conduct of 


Yn 


hy fp AO > = a ms f. wo. os. 


Bef. J. Fo their new Conſuls, A. Virginius and Sp. Servilius, and 

473. gave the Hetrurians an entire overthrow; nevertheleſs t 

34thCon- when by the dead bodies which were brought to Rome 0 

ſulſhip. to be burnt, the Senate ſaw what numbers of Romans h 

5 of” 2 had periſhed in the action, they refuſed the Conſuls the fi 

| ; 583. | honour of a triumph. fſo 

3 . : | | v 
= 15 7 e. th 


F. I. Menenius, one of the laſt year's Conſuls, is cited by Ir 
the Tribunes to appear before the People, and anſwer 4 
„ For his conduct in relation to the Fabii. He is condemned Sc 
| in a fine. F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is proſecuted as N 
* ſoon as he has refigned the faſces, hut is honourably ac- 86 
8 quitted. War is carried on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral 
i | of the neighbouring States. F. III. The Conſuls L. P 
_ #milius and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly called 115 wn 
| | | y 
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by the Tribune Genucius, to name the Commiſſioners for V. of R. 


FT èi . ̃ ͤ K 
„r * —— 
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the Partition of the Lands. Finding that the Confuls gef. J. G. 

0 ſhun meddling in that affair, be begins a criminal proceſs 475. 1 
, apainſt their predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for hav- 34th Con- | ji 
1 ing. neplected the naming of thoſe Commiſſioners. The 'ulſhip. 8 
0 trial is prevented by the ſudden death of Genucius. | 

h | 


4 g. I. TYEACE abroad, and plenty in the City being D. Hal.B. 
al reſtored, the civil feuds, in relation to the 9. p. 586. 
1 Agrarian Law, preſently revived. The Tribunes not v. B. a. 


2 2 — — 27 . 1 
* 2 2 er Ou re 
FFA . 


0 able to carry their point againſt the body of the Se- ere 1 
ot nate, turn'd their rage againſt ſome particular Senators, 
who had oppos'd. their pretenſions. Thus Menenius, 
95 (the ſon of Menenius Agrippa) was accuſed before the 
11 People, by the Tribunes, Q. Conſidius and T. Genucius, 
"# of having connived. at the deſtruction of the Fabii 
Ms when he might have prevented it. He was tried for D. Hal. p. 
he his life; and neither the earneſt ſollicitations of the Pa- 587. 
_ tricians, nor his own merit, nor the remembrance of 
of his Father's, could ſave him from being condemn'd by 
if the People almoſt unanimous. The Tribunes however 
changed the penalty to a fine of 2000 Aſſes in money, 
of [about fix pounds ſterling] a very exorbitant ſum (ſays 
od Dionyfius) if we conſider, that in thoſe times men [of 
W the firſt rank] earn'd the neceſſaries of life by the labour 
me of their hands; and that Menenius's ſole patrimony was 
ans bis Father's poverty. His friends would have paid the 
the fine for him, but he would not ſuffer it. Unable to 
ſupport his diſgrace, he ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, 
where grief and vexation threw him into a diſtemper 
that ſoon put an end to his life. © | | 
F. II. THE Tribunes fell next upon Spurius Servi- Livy,B. 2. 
/ by lius, who had ſucceeded Menenius in the Conſulſhip, © 5%: 


wer and had gained the late victory over the Hetrurians. 

ned | >carce had he reſigned the faſces to P. Valerius and C. v. of R. 

1 as NMautius, when a criminal proceſs was commenced a- 278. 
a- gainſt him by the Tribunes Cædicius and Statins, for Bef J. C. 

eral having loſt the flower of his army in that action, by; . ES 
L, purſuing the enemy too far, and raſbly attacking their fulſhip. 


5 


pon intrenchments; and they produced both officers and 
551 D 4 common 
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ſulſhip. 
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common ſoldiers to witneſs the temerity of the General, 


and the fatal confequences of it. This was the crime 


pretended by the Tribunes. Perhaps the real and only 
35th Con- crime both of him and of Mſenenius was the having 


omitted, during their Conſulſhip, to name Commiſſioners 
for making the deſired partition of the lands. 
Servilius did not endeavour, like Menenius, to ward 
the ſtroke by deprecations, or by employing the inter- 
ceſſion of the Fathers, but, when he came to his trial, 
relying on his innocence and the good will of the Peo- 
ple, he thus addreſs'd them: “If, Romans, I am ſum- 
% mon'd to this tribunal, to give an account of my 
conduct in the late war, I am willing and prepared 
*© to doit. But if you have already pronounced Sen- 
% tence againſt me, and I am brought hither only to 
* be deliver'd up to the executioner, to what purpoſe 
< ſhould I ſay any thing in defence of my actions? 
Here is my body; do with it what you pleaſe.” He 
ſaid no more; and for a few moments there reign'd a 
perfect filence in the aſſembly : but the multitude call- 
ing out to him, to take courage and ſay what he pleaſed, 
he then proceeded to a juſtification of his conduct in 


cc 


. allits parts, expoſed the unreaſonableneſs of expecting 


great and important victories over powerful enemies 
without conſiderable loſs of men to the Conquerors; 
and in concluſion bitterly reproach'd both the Tri- 
bunes and the People with their condemnation of Me- 
nenius, and with his death, the deſtruction of a man, 
whoſe father had procured them thoſe very magiſtracies 
and laws by which they were enabled to be ſo wantonly 
cruel. | 
The noble confidence of the accuſed, together with 


_the teſtimony 'of his Collegue Virginins, who nigh 


extolled his conduct in the battle, and aſcribed to 
all the glory of the ſucceſs, diſperſed the ſtorm that 
threatened him; and this the more eaſily, as the People 


were now heartily aſhamed of the fentence they had 


paſſed againſt Menenius. Servilins was unanimouſly ac- 
quitted; and he ſoon after not only cleared his cha- 
racter from all blemiſh, but added a new luſtre to it. 

N A no- 
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A notable victory which the Conſul Valerius in this 
ſame year obtained over the Hetrurians and Sabines was 
imputed chiefly to the bravery and conduct of Servilius, 
who had ſerved in quality of his Lieutenant. | 
A. Manlius who, with L. Furius, was raiſed to the V. of R. 
Conſulate for the new year, led the victorious army a- Wl - 8 
gainſt the Yeientes. But theſe enemies durſt no longer " 
appear in the field. They ſhut themſelves up in Ve, 46thCan- 
where being ſoon ſtraitened for proviſions, they ſued ſulſhip. 
for peace. The Senate, to whom the Conſuls referred P. Hat. p. 
their Deputies, granted them a truce of forty years, Lok 
and, in reward of Manlius's ſucceſsful, but unbloody * 
expedition, they decreed him the honour of an ovation. 
And now the Tribunes with much warmth renew'd 
their purſuit of the great affair ; nor did the condemna- 
tion of Menenius, nor the danger of Servilius, deter 
Manlius and Furius, from oppoſing with all their might 
the meaſures of the Plebeian magiſtrates; for which 
oppoſition they were impeached very ſoon after they 
71 reſigned the faſces to L. AÆmilius *, and Vopiſcus 1 
ulius. | | 
F. III. CN. GENUCTUS, one of the Tribunes, V. of K. 
a daring enterprizing man, and no bad ſpeaker, called . 0 
upon the new Conſuls to name Commiſſioners for ex- pe 
ecuting the Senate's decree, in relation to the public 35th Con- 
lands. Æmilius and Julius, to elude this demand, al- ſulſhip. 
ledged, that the Senatus Conſultum in queſtion did not Hal. B. 
regard them; that they had not been charged with the? P. 393. 
diſtribution of the lands; that the decree regarded 
thoſe Conſuls only to whom it was addreſs'd, the im- 
mediate ſucceſſors of Caſſius and Virginius; that the 
Senatus Conſulta were not permanent laws, nor of force 
any longer than during the magiſtracies of thoſe to 
whom their execution was committed. 5 A 
The Tribune, enraged at this evaſive anſwer, would 
gladly have attacked the Conſuls directly; but as he 
foreſaw it would be no eaſy matter to ruin them, while 
actually inveſted with the Sovereign Power, he turned 
his reſentment upon Manlius and Furius, whole offices 
were but juſt expired. He cited them before the aſſem- 
| > bly 


42 
FP. of K. 


48580. 


Bef. J. C. 


2 
37th Con- 
ſulſhip. 
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bly of the People, to anſwer for their injuſtice in having 
neglected to name Commiſſioners for diſtributing the 
conquered lands purſuant to the Senate's decree, he 
ſaid, the only way to engage the preſent Conſuls to ex- 
ecute that decree, was the letting them foreſee, by the 
puniſnment of their predeceſſors, what would be their 
own fate, if they neglected their duty; and having 
ſworn by all that was moſt ſacred, that he would not 
deſiſt from the proſecution, he named a day for the 


ee 1 


Livy, B. 2. 
8 * 


6c 


Manlius and Furius, tho' they went about humbly 
ſolliciting the favour of the. Pleberans, yet, by artful. 
diſcourſes to the younger Senators, endeavoured to en- 
gage theſe to defend them againſt the Plebeians, by 
ways of violence. They exhorted the young men. 
„ never to aſpire to the Conſular Faſces, the Robe of 
* Magiſtracy, or the Curule Chair; which, they ſaid, 
* would be only the decorations of their funeral: That 
a Conſul was now but a Serjeant of the Tribunes to 
execute their will; and in, caſe any Conſul found 
himſelf inclined to exerciſe his proper authority, or 
* to aſſert that of the Senate, he would do well to ſet 
before his eyes the baniſhment of Coriolanus, and the 
% death of Menenius.” _ l | | 

The Senators, inflamed by theſe ſpeeches, no longer. 
held public but private Councils; in which it was deter- 
mined abſolutely to reſcue the accuſed ; and, of many 
wicked expedients propoſed, the moſt audacious and 
moſt wicked was the moſt approved. | 


cc 


When the day for the trial came, Genucius did not 


appear in the Forum. It was. imagined at firſt, that 
the Patricians had found means to deter him from his 
purpole, and that he had deſerted the cauſe : but pre- 
ſently ſome, who had been waiting at his door, brought 
word that he was found dead in his bed. The Ple- 
beians on this report, like foldiers whoſe General is 
ſlain, immediately diſperſed themſelves ; and the Tri- 
bunes were of all the moſt terrified; finding by the 
example of their Collegue, that the law, which made 
their perſons ſacred, gave them no ſecurity. On the 

_ ®ther 
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other hand the Patricians exulted in a moſt extravagant 
manner. None of them ſeem'd ſorry for what had 


happen'd. Nay, thoſe who had not been even accom- 


plices in the murder, affected to be thought principals; 
and it was openly ſaid, that the Tribunician Power 
ought by ſuch methods to be kept down *. 


2 This is Liwy's account. Diony/ſius (B. 9. p. 596.) makes the 


death of Genucius to have happen'd the day before that which was 


appointed for the trial, He adds, that the Tribune's body being ex- 
poſed to public view in the forum, and there being on it no marks of 
poiſon or other violence, a notion prevail'd univerſally, that his 
death was a ſtroke from, the Gods, who diſapproved his enterpriſe : 
whereupon the proſecution was dropp'd ; and the Tribunes became 
quiet with regard to the Agrarian Law. 9 d 


CHAP. XVII. 


$. I. The haughty and imprudent behautour of the Conſuls 
after the Death of Genucius, in relation to P. VOLERO. 
The People riſe; and the Conſuls hide themſelves. $. II. 
VoLERO üs choſen a Tribune of the People. He pro- 
N Pt es a Lau for electing the Tribunes in Comitia by 
ribes. The Diſputes on this Head are interrupted by 
a Plague. $. III. The Senate get the Conſulſhip for 
Appius Claudius and T. Quinctius. Theſe differ a- 
bout the means to defeat VoLERO's project. $. IV. 
VoLERo renews the propoſal of his Law in an Aſſembly 
of the People. Quinctius by /oft words diſpoſes the 
People to rejeft it : but Appius by a Speech, full of 
pride and heat, ruins the effect of what his Collegue had 
ſaid. The Tribune Lætorius orders Appius to be led to 
priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end to the 
Diſorder, S. V. The tumult is renewed the next morning. 
Quinctius by prudent management quiets it, and prevails 
with the Senate to let VoLERO's Law paſs. 


8. 1 H E Conſvls fluſh'd with this il gotten vic- V. of R. 


tory, and reſolving to make the People feel 
cheir power, began now to uſe an extreme and (at this 
time) moſt imprudent rigour in raiſing ſoldiers for the 


280. 
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war. Whatever Citizen did not appear upon the ſum- fulſhip. 
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Y. of R. mons to give in his name, was ſure to be ſeverely pu- 
Bef. 7, * niſn'd, right or wrong, and ſome they even cauſed to 
„ be whipp'd by the lictors. Nor in all theſe proceedings 
37th Con- did they meet with any oppoſition from the Tribunes, | 

ſulſhip. confounded and ſtruck mute by what had happen'd to 
D. H. B. 9. Genucius:, © eee e e 
585 2 Wrathful murmurings, (the prelude to revolt) pre- 
ſently aroſe among the Plebeians, more provoked by the 
c. 55. y aro g aan, P y We 
 » fflence of their own magiſtrates, than the tyranny ex- 
erciſed by the Conſuls, Thar their liberty was gone: 
«that the Tribunician authority had expired and been 
“buried with Genucius : that the Commons, deprived 
of all aſhſtance, muſt now themſelyes provide for 
their defence againſt the Nobles; and that this was 
not very difficult to do: that tho' the Conſuls were 
attended by 24 Lictors, theſe Lictors were all Ple- 
betans: that imagination only made the conſularPow- 
er formidable: that nothing was in reality weaker 
or more contemptible, if men would but learn to 
EET Ie OI EDN ICID 
While with ſuch ſpeeches the People were exciting 
one another to reſiſtance, the Conſuls ſummon'd a cer- 

tain Plebeian named Publilius Volero, who had been a 

Livy, ibid. Centurion, and was eſteemed a good officer, to inliſt 

himſelf for a common ſoldier. The young man full of 

ſpirit boldly refuſed. Inſtantly the Conſuls ſent a Lictor 
to ſeize him. Help me, TriBuNEs, cried out Polero— 
The Conſuls ſeeing no body come to his aid, bid the 
Lictor diſpatch, tear off his cloaths and ſcourge him. 

Polero check'd the haſte of this officer by a blow on his 
face that knock'd him down; and then, turning to the 
Conſuls, he ſaid, © Since our Tribunes had rather ſee a 
„ Roman Citizen ſcourged in their preſence, than be 

_ ** themſelves murder'd in their beds by you, 1 APPEAL 
„ Fo THE PEoPLE.” All the Lictors were now com- 
manded to fall upon him at once; but, he getting into 
the thickeſt of the crowd, and calling out aloud, © I 
« appeal to the People; I implore your aid; aſſiſt me, 
Citizens! aſſiſt me, fellow ſoldiers ; no protection is 
< to be expected from the Tribunes; they * | 
| | | © nave 


* 
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« have need of your protection; the multitude with a F. of R. 


deſperate fury attack'd the Lictors, beat them, broke the 
faſces, and made the Conſuls experience, that authority 
without ſtrength is a vain thing: they were forced to 
fly for refuge to the Senate houſe. Hither they ſum- 
moned the Fathers, and complained to them of the 
audaciouſneſs of Yolero, and the inſolent violence of 
the People. On the other hand the Tribunes, who 
had hitherto been quiet, began now to make a mighty 
noiſe; they demanded juſtice upon the Conſuls, for 
that, in contempt of the Lex Valeria, and of an appeal 
tothe People, they had offered to ſcourge a Citizen, a Ro- 
man of free condition, as if.he had been the vileſt ſlave: a 


new ſubject of fierce diſpute between the two orders in 


45 
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p. 897 


the Republic: but the elder and wiſer men of the Senate 


not thinking it prudent to contend with the head- ſtrong 
raſnneſs of the Commons, prevailed with the reſt of 
the Fathers to drop their reſentments; and ſo the tem- 
peſt ſubſided for the preſent. 

Volero fearing the Power of the Conſuls, and know- 
ing that the Tribuneſhip, if he could get it, would be 
his beſt Security againſt their fury, ſtood for the Office 
of Tribune. To engage the voices of the People in 


D. Hal. 


his favour, he boaſted publickly, that if ever he were p. 598. 


inveſted with that magiſtracy, he would take ſuch me- 
thods, that the Plebeians ſhould never more be oppreſſed 
by the Nobles. | 


The multitude readily granted him Livy, B.2. 


their Votes; and he entered upon the exerciſe of his c. 56. 


office in the Conſulſhip of L. Pinarius and P. Furius. 


It was univerſally expected, that, to revenge himſelf on V. of R. 


the laſt year's Conſuls, who had treated him ſo ill, he 


would immediately commence a proſecution againſt Bef J. ©: 
them before the People; but he ſoon diſcovered, that 38% Con- 


though a man of mean birth and education, he was 
capable of views f-” more extenſive and important to 
the intereſt of his rarty, than a mere perſonal revenge. 


Without letting fall ſo much as one diſreſpectful word 


againſt the late magiſtrates, he turned. his force againſt 
the whole body of the Parricians, and undertook tq 
g 1 8 | deprive 


281. 


ſulſhip. 
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bp - . The ROMAN His rox v. 1 Book II. 
I. of R. deprive them of the influence they had in the election 


Bet 5 c, of the Tribunes of the People. 


471. The Tribunes had hitherto been choſen in Comitia 
38th Con- by Curie. As thoſe Aſſemblies conſiſted only of ſuch 


ſulſhip. Citizens as reſided in Rome, or belonged to the thirty 
— 2 P: Curiæ, Vol RO thought (or pretended to think) that 


the Senators, by the multitude of their friends, clients, 
and immediate dependants, had a greater influence 
there, than was conſiſtent with the people's entire li- 
berty of chuſing their own protectors. Moreover, it 
was the prerogative of the Senate to give a previous 
conſent, before thoſe Aſſemblies could be held, and 
none but Patricians could preſide in them. Nor was 
this all; for the Augurs, before any thing could be 
validly done, were to declare that the Auſpices were 
favourable, Now eit often happened, that theſe mini- 
ſters of religion, Patriciaus by birth, did, to ſerve the 
intereſt of their order, either put off the holding of 


In what Mr. Vertot ſays on this occaſion, and on ſome others, of 
the difference between the ſeveral ſorts of Comitia, he ſeems to be de- 
fective in the manner of expreſſing himſelf. He commonly tells us 
that in the Comitia by Tribes and by Curie, every man's vote was taken 
fingly (qu'on recueilloit les woix par lte) but that in the Centuriate Co- 
mitia the voices were counted by Centuries. From which way of 
ſpeaking one would be apt to imagine, that in the two. firſt named 
ſorts of Comitia all affairs were decided by'the majority of the Citizens 
aſſembled. But this was not the caſe. No queſtion whatſoever was 
decided in any of the three ſorts of Aſſeinbly by the plurality of 
ſingle votes. The opinion of the plurality of the Citizens in each 
Curia, Tribe and Century, determined the ſenſe of that Curia, Tribe 
and Century. But it was the majority of the Centuries, of the Tribes, 
or of the Curie, that decided the queſtion in debate. And though 
perhaps it never happened, it was very poſſible to happen, that in 
the Comitia by Tribes and by Curie, as well as in thoſe by Centuries, 
a great majority of ſingle voices ſhould loſe their point. For exam- 
ple; in the affair of Coriolanus, nine Tribes only voted for him, and 
twelve againſt him; he was therefore caſt. Nevertheleſs it does not 
hence follow, that the majority of the Roman Citizens were againſt 
him. For if in each of thoſe nine Tribes which voted for him, the 
Citizens were unanimous, and if in each of thoſe twelve which voted 
againſt him, the Citizens were divided, and only a bare majority againſt 
him, it will hence follow, that he muſt have had a very great majority 
of ſingle voices in his favour, notwithſtanding his being condemn- 
K | 


the 


4 
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the Comitia, or annul the election of ſuch Tribunes as V. of R. 
a IE 281. 
were very obnoxious to the Nobility, under pfetence ,, © J. c. 
that the omens were inauſpicious. | — - 
Yolero moved therefore, that for the future the elec- 38th Con- 
tion of the Tribunes ſhould no longer be in Comitia ſulſnip. 
Curiata * but in Comitia Tributa; Aſſemblies where the 
| 4 People's 


b The words of Diony/ius are oiayeyey Tv NH tis zune, v- 
HA dle pigei wet Tay Injpaagxinay dNaEEHEH jrTEYnY ara tx Tis $eaTgiaxng 
: Anqnqogiagy iy of Poe xagiatIV AνEEçms, im Thy quieres Lib. ix. p. 

98. : 
? And ten years after this time, when the law for creating Decemvirs 
to form a body of Laws, &c. is in agitation, the Conſulsand other 
eminent Patricians reproach the Tribunes with their unhallowed magi- 
ſtracy, becauſe elected in ComtTia TriBuTA, and not, as formerly, 
in ComiTia CURIaTA, preceded by religious .ceremonies. +** The 
% Power, which you extorted from the Senate, [at the treaty of re- 
union] have you not loſt it by the change of the Comitra ? For you 
enter on this Magiſtracy, without any previous Senatus 2 
you are not choſen by the Cuz1z ; no ſacrifices precede the hold- 

ing of your Comitia ; there is nothing of piety towards the Gods, 
or juſtice towards men in this magiſtracy of yours. And yet you 
will pretend to law-making ; which is one of thoſe things, to the 
due performance What ſacrifices, and religious worſhip were 
always held to be neceſſary.” | BEE oa 

Ei 3* z xa? weoTegov fv Tis byalv dvar, M Bu bu TY du,] O Biaodpueve huas 
Nager, DrouaTtaxNvotme ixdaow TABovexThmwart Thc G, N wat rau viv 

do ν]t Tr Aιrονο Tay dgxaigtoiany 3 ore yag Bovhing N, bpdg d tro- 
deleweu im Thy d obre al qpargas TW. Lipo mig bpar Imi b port 

leg wrgobuere re Sede wed Ta dgyageoiny, & art vu IX R ID) 

ονπτο anno Thy mg reg Sede fotoav, & mel avlewnreg deln obev Em Tig dg- 

Xie Tig tuetigasg yiverai xe od , imt patTiqs Toy leg na} iofcacuo rout” 

vor, wv r [iv Ti, Cod, Vat.] aa 6 vizuog fv, Efaomoapting To vie d rav. 

Lib. x. p. 630. E 

It is manifeſt that the words of theſe ſeveral paſſages, as they ſtand 
in Dionyfius, do import, that the Tribunes, till this time, were choſen 
in Comitia by Curie. Nevertheleſs the fact is diſputed. For, 

In the former of theſe paſſages, Glarean & reads werregirn inſtead of 1588 
Anf, and, in the latter, reads aiya inſtead of ggirua, being of H, Tor 
opinion, that the Tribunes, until VoLERO's Law, were choſen in Co- Ds, ſ. 
mitia Centuriata. And Dr. Hudſon conforms his tranſlation of the . 
latter paſſage to Glarean's reading. Manutius likewiſe is of opinion, 
that the Tribunes were, at firſt, elected in Comitia by Centuries. 

| —* Non modo Conſules, qui de patribus primo creabantur, ſed 
et TRIBUNOSPLEBIS CENTURIATIS COMITIIS ESSE FACTOS, ex 
* Liv, Lib. ii. et Dionyfii Lib. ix. plane conſtat; tameth Tribunorum 
e creationem poſt annos xvii a centuriatis ad Tributa, Voleronis lege 
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Y. of R. 
281. 


Bef. J. c. 


471. 
38th Con- 
ſulſhip. 


that Dionyſius did not mean to ſay ſo. For, 


The Roman HIS TOR V. Book II. 
People's own magiſtrates might preſide; where all the 
Citizens of the country Tribes, as well as the inhabi- 


<< efle tranſlatam iidem Livius & Dionſius narrant, Cap. x. de Com. 


of HY | 
Though Manutius cites here the authorities'of Liv. Lib. ii. and 


Dion. Lib. ix. in ſupport of his opinion, there is nothing in the 


Books referred to, nor I believe in any other books, of thoſe Hiſtori- 
ans, that can ſupport it. Whatever good reaſons the learned Critics 
abovenamed might have to believe that the Centuries, and not the 
Curie Choſe the Tribunes till Volero's Law, it ſeems demonſtrable, 


1. He relates (in Lib. vi. p. 410) that the 0g4rga, which were called 


Cuxiz, elected the firſt Tribunes after the treaty of accommoda- 
tion on the Mons Sacer. 


Neander It 6 d- elg rag Tore Boas pee vęlac,  Inwe Berks Tis ab- 
Teh wgooayo:tvry, as  ixeivo; xanouor xugiac, dgxorea; Eviguoraleg aoodeinrusoty 


Plebs vero diviſa in carla, quæ tunc erant, five quocunque alio 
nomine velit quis eas appellare, quas illi curias vocant, annuos magi- 
ſtratus creavit, &c. 

2. If Dionyſus thought that the Centuries had choſen, to the Tribune- 
ſhip, the Proſecuters of Coriolanus (men ſo angrily zealous againſt the 
Senate and all the Patricians) with what appearance of reaſon could he 
impute to thoſe Proſecutors an apprehenſion, that the Comitia Centuriata 
would abſolve him, ſhould he be tried at that Tribunal ; an apprehen- 
fion ſo ſtrong as to put them on deviſing a new ſort of Comitia for the 


Trial? This argument, I confeſs, is not deciſive; becauſe Dionyſius does 


not always give himſelf the trouble to ſeek an appearance of reaſon. 
3. But what leaves no room to doubt of the Hiſtorian's meaning 
is this, That but a few lines before his firſt mention of Volero's Bill, he 
tells us, that the contempt, which this man had ſhewn of the con- 
ſular authority, was * the principal cauſe which induced the Poos, 
* the loweſt of the People, to chuſe him to be one of their leaders, 
«6 [z. e. one of the Tribunes] he himſelf being of mean birth and 
« educated in great poverty” # N 4a 7: * awd; Lao Tob 
ran e , Shes TeordTn;* [or und Tay wivituy To d WeordThG Sylb. et 
Port.] y6@- Ts vag in Tay immuyovruy Iv x ve νẽiee - iy w. rah 
rt xa} amogia. Lib. x. p. 597-8. Hac potiſſimum de cauſa ab infima 
plebe tribunus eſt creatus (nam erat ignobili genere natus, et in magna 
bumilitate ac egeſtate educatus.) Hudſon. 8 
No the Poos, the loweſt of the people, (the ſixth Claſs) had but 


one vote, of 193, in the Comitia Centuriata; and ſhould we extend 


the meaning of the words 73 7a» H, Fe to the Centuries of the 
fourth and fifth Claſſes, this will not remove the difficulty, becauſe 
(as has been often mentioned) the Centuries of the firſt Claſs, conſiſt- 
ing of the riche/? Citizens, made the majority of the whole: conſe- 


quently the T ribunes were not choſen in Comitia Centuriata, if Dio- 


uss Authority is to decide the Queſtion. 
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tants of Rome, would have a right of voting: and V. of R. 
which would not be ſubject to any decrees of the Se- Bef. 7 * 
nate, or the influence of the Augurs. 120 pe Zap 
The Pleberans in general were highly pleaſed with this 38th Con- 
propoſal, and warmly declared for paſſing it into a ſulſhip. 
Law. The Conſuls on the other hand, the Senate, 
and the whole order of Patricians, oppoſed it with all 
their might. It became the common, and the only 
ſubject of diſpute between the two parties; ſo that 
2 affair of the Agrarian Law was for a while intirely 

ropt. | | Wy > hy; 65 9 

A dreadful peſtilence, which raged both in the city D. Hal. 
| and in the country, interrupted the courſe of this furious P: 599. 
| conteſt, Each man being taken up with his particular 
loſſes and his own preſervation, leſs attention was given 
to the buſineſs of the public. But this calamity. prov- 
ing as ſhort as it was violent, the Tribunes quickly re- 
ſumed the proſecution of the law propoſed by Ye/ero; 
and the People believing they could not ſucceed without 
> | his afliſtance, continued him in the Tribuneſhip for the 
s following year, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate 
> and of the whole Patrician party. | 
n §. III. THE Senate finding how ſtrongly bent the Lizy,B. 2. 

Plebeians were upon carrying their point, and how ne- © 55. 


G ceſſary it would be to ſet up againſt Yolero, ſome man ©: 1 
4 of intrepid reſolution, and who was not to be terrified 
b by the clamours and menaces of the multitude, pitched 
, upon Appius Claudius, and raiſed him to the Conſulate 
p without his participation. He had been ſo far from 
et making intereſt for that high poſt, that he had not 
6 ſo much as appeared in the Aſſembly on the day of 
a election ; he was proud, but without ambition, not leſs 
? Þ zealous than his father had been for the intereſt of 
ws the Senate, and more obſtinate and inflexible. The 
d Senate gave him for a Collegue 7. Quinctius, a man 
Ie naturally mild and inſinuating, and who had found 
s means to get the love of the People, though he was 
* looked upon to be one of the principal Leaders of the 
o- | other party. 


ts | vol. II. ; | E ; es The 
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See Vol. 1. 
p. 420. 


The Rowan Hismory. Bock H. 
The new Conſuls, as they were of different cha- 


racters, ſo were they of different opinions. Appius 
hoping for no peace in the City, but by leading the 


39th Con- Plebetans into the field, adviſed, that upon ſome pre- 


tence (not difficult to find while Rome was ſo hated by 


her neighbours) a new war ſhould be n un- 
dertaken. 


— QuinZius was Binn commencing any War without 


neceſſity. He ſaid, it was to be fear'd, that the force 


which muſt be employ” d to compel thoſe Plebeians who 
refuſed to ſerve, would exaſperate the multitude to a 


deſperate fury, as in the preceding Conſulſhips : in 


which caſe, either the fire muſt be extinguiſhed by the 
blood of Roman Citizens, or the Conſuls muſt debaſe 
themſelves to the ignominious taſk of courting, and 
ſoothing the very loweſt of the People. As Quinctius 


was this month in poſſeſſion of the chief macs vb his 


Collegue could do nothing without him. 

In the mean time Yolero propoſed his Law anew, 
Ind 4 in concert with his Collegues, added theſe articles 
to it; That the Fdiles ſhould likewiſe be choſen in Comitia 
by Tribes, and that theſe Aſſemblies ſhould have cogni- 
zance of all affairs which the People had à right to de- 
termine, an addition * (ſays Dionyſins) which tended 
directly to deſtroy the authority of the Senate, and to 
eſtabliſh that of the People upon its ruins. The Con- 


ſuls, upon this new alarm, convened the nber Ap- 


pius declared for arming all thoſe Citizens, who wiſh'd 
the preſervation of the antient form of Government, 
and for treating as enemies to the ſtate all opponents. 
Quinctius adviſed the gentler methods of reaſoning and 
perſuaſion to bring the People to a ſenſe of their true 
intereſt: the majority of the Senate coming into his 
opinion, the Conſuls repaired to the Cmitium, and de- 
ſired of the Tribunes, that they would permit them to 
ſpeak to the Plebeians aſſembled, and would name a day. 
With ſome difficulty they obtained both requeſts. When 
the day came, and the Forum was fill'd with a promiſ- 
cuous crowd of Patricians and Plebeians, whom the 
magiſtrates of the different orders had brought thither 


vectives, which had the very ſame effect as the 
harangues of the Tribunes. He upbraided the peo- 


ſeceſſion upon the Mons Sacer, deſerting their Generals, 
to whom they had ſworn obedience; carrying away the 


Senate debaſed; and that no remedy to theſe evils 
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to ſupport them reſpectively, 8 (leave to ſpeak V. 2 R. 
firſt aſked and granted) made fo artful, ſc pleaſing, ſo Bef 7 = 
engaging an harangue to the multitude, againſt the 4% 
propoſed law, that it is probable they would have re- zath Con- 
jected it, if Appius had not ſpoken after him. ſulſbip. 
But this Conſul, who underſtood no way of treating D. Hal. 
men but with a high hand, inſtead of taking advan- P. 601. 
tage of the impreſſion which his Collegue's diſeourſe 
had made in the minds of his audience, fell into in- 
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ple in the moſt harſh and offenſive terms with their 


military ſtandards; employing againſt their country thoſe 
very arms, which were put into their hands for its de- 
fence: He added, that it was no wonder, if fugitive 
bankrupts and perjured ſoldiers, after being re- admitted 
into the city, ran every day into new diſorders and 
exceſſes. That the moft ſacred Laws were infringed, 
the Conſular power deſpiſed, and the dignity of the 


could be hoped ſo long as the Tribuneſhip, the root of 
all, ſabſiſted,” en Doo Tot 1 
And he concluded with telling them, that as to the 
preſent affair, it was his firm determination, forever to 
withſtand the paſſing of ſo iniquitous a Law as was then 
propoſed, and of any Law whatſoever which had not firſt 
paſſed the examination and approbation of the Senate; 
and that he hoped to make them know during his ma- 
giſtracy, if they were yet ignorant of it, what was the 
extent of the power of a Conſul. | 


Violero, notwithſtanding this provocation, ſtill confined Livy, B. a. 
his diſcourſe to the matter and merits of the Law in © 56. 
queſtion, forbearing all perſonal attacks. But Lætorius, 
another of the Tribunes, fell * at once to railing 


Dionyſius repreſents Letoriusas a long winded Orator, who anſwers 
what Appius had faid againſt the Commons with an ample panegyric 
upon them, then makes an invective againſt Appius and his family, 
and then cloſes all with ſwearing, that he will carry his point or die. 


E 2 1 againſt 
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Y. of R. againſt the Claudian family, which he 29 0 the moſt 
ef 7 7 c. haughty and moſt cruel enemies of the Plebeians; and he 
40. added, that the Parricians had given them, in Appius, 
Zoth Con- not a Conſul, but an executioner to rend and torture 
ſulſhip. them. Words failing the rough ſoldier to keep pace 
with his angry and impetuous thoughts, he ſaid, 
+ Romans, I am not ſo ready at ſpeaking as at doing. 
©. Come hither to-morrow. I will get the law paſſed, 
or die upon the ſpot before you.“ 

The next day the Tribunes poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Temple. [the capitol, according to Dionyſius] The 
Conſuls and Patricians repaired to the Aſſembly to 
hinder the paſſing of the law. Lætorius bids his Viator 
clear the place 7 all who have not the right of voting: 

the young Nobles keep their ground: he gives orders 
to lay hold of ſome of them: Appius cries out, A 
Tribune has no authority but over the Plebeians, he 
6 is not a magiſtrate of the People, but of the Com- 
* mons I myſelf, tho? ' Conſul, have no power, by 
the düſtom of our anceſtors, to remove any Citizen 
from a public Aſſembly; the form of diſmiſling it 
“having always been, Depart, Romans, if you 2 1 * 
Si vobis videtur diſcedite Quirite. 


The Tribune, no match for the Conſul at points of | | 


Law, inſtead of anſwering, ſends a Viator to arreſt him; 
Appius ſends a Lictor to ſeize the Tribune, crying a- 
loud to him, at the ſame time, that he is but a private 
man, without any authority, or real magiſir acy. The 
ſacroſanct perſon of the Tribune was juſt going to be 

inſulted, when the enraged Plebeians all united at once 
- againſt the Conſul. Appius nevertheleſs ſtood the 
ſtorm; and as freſh crowds of Citizens flock'd to the 
forum from all quarters, the commotion” would pro- 


bably not have ended without bloodſhed, if — 


tius, the other Conſul, had not exerted all his ſoot ing 
arts to quiet the tumult. Requeſting ſome conſulars to 
force Appius out of the Aſſembly (if they could not per- 
ſuade him to go) he endeavoured by intreaties to aſ- 
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ſwage the fury of the Plebeians, and begg'd of the Tri- V. of R. 


bunes to diſmiſs the Aſſembly, and allow their own an- 
ger ſome leiſure to cool. Time (he ſaid) would not 


diminiſh their ſtrength, but add wiſdom to it. That zoch Con- 
the Senate would certainly yield to the People, and the fulſhip. 


Conſul to the Senate. 


Quindtius found it difficult to appeaſe the multitude; n 
the conſulars much more difficult to appeaſe Appius. At 2. Cg. 


length the Aſſembly of the Commons was diſmiſſed; 
and the Conſuls convened the Senate. Anger and fear, 
for a while, alternately dictated different counſels; but 
in proportion as thoſe paſſions ſubſiding gave place to 
reflection and reaſon, the Fathers became more and 
more averſe from all further ſtrife; and Quinctius had 
the thanks of the Houſe for having quieted the tumul- 
tuary conteſt. They intreated Appius not to inſiſt on 
retaining to the conſular dignity, any higher prerogatives 
than were compatible with concord in the State. He, 
unconvinced by all their remonſtrances, “ call'd Gods 
&« and Men to witneſs, that the Republic was betray'd 
e through cowardice; that a Conſul was not wanting to 
* the Senate, but a Senate to the Conſul ; that they 


«© were going to ſubmit to Laws more deſtructive than 
* even thoſe enacted on the Mons Sacer.” Overcome 


however by the unanimity of the Fathers he acquieſced. 
The Law was quietly paſſed. Lex ſilentio perfertur *. 
| EN ROO And 


The Greek Hiſtorian (B. 9. p. 603, 604,605.) is ſomewhat more 
circumſtantial than the Latine with regard to the commotion, He 
repreſents it as laſting many days. He ſays, that after the fray be- 
tween Appius and Lætorius, in which the latter received a hurt, the 
Tribunes and People poſſeſſed themſelves of the Capitol, and kept 
guard there night and day to the great terror of the Fathers. And he 
adds, that Quinctius at length prevailed with the Tribunes to refer 
the matter in diſpute wholly to the judgment of the Senate. That 
there (the Tribunes preſent, Valerius, being call'd upon the firſt to 
declare his opinion, began with adviſing a mutual forgiveneſs and 
oblivion of all injuries done in the late ſcuffle; and then ſaid, That 
ſince the Conſul Appius would not permit the Law in queſtion to be 
propoſed to the People, without a previous decree of the Senate, he 
thought the Senate ſhould take it into conſideration, and make a de- 
Cree thereupon. This advice * Quinctius put the queſ- 
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- Mecilus. | ** 


The Roman HisTory, Book II. 
And now the Tribunes were choſen, for the firſt 


time, in Comitia by Tribes; and, according to Piſs the 


Hiſtorian (quoted by Livy) the Commons, from the 
fame time, began to have five Tribunes, and not be- 
fore. The names of the five now elected were C. 
Sicinius, L. Lumitorius, M. Duilius, SF Icilius, and I. 


tion: Appius ſpoke warmly againſt the Law ; che ir ribunes anſwer'd 


him: the majority of the Senate declared for the Law; and a decree 
was made conformable to the ſenſe of the Houſe; which decree the 
People joyfully received; and by their ſuffrages the Law was enaQted, 
—4 5 Nu / dywnnras degανẽꝭ M . vd ouſxagnue Tis He, lere net Tov 
7 WE . , : 
4If Piſo's report he true, many particulars related by Dionyſius 
and Livy concerning the Tribunes, muſt be fabulous. It may be 


obſerved that Pighius has in no year, preceding this, inſerted more 


than 2 in his Calendars. | i; 


5. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into the field againſt the 


Aqui and Volſci. Appius's Troops, that he may have 
no claim to a TRIUMPH, refuſe to fight the enemy. 
Hie puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns 


to Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law be- 


ing revived the next year, be oppoſesthe Tribunes with 
more heat than ever. They cite him before the People 


as an enemy to the public liberty. He kills himſelf. 


F. III. The Tribunes reſume the affair of the Conquered 


Lands, but drop it again till the cloſe of the next Con- 


ſulſbip, when no Plebeian appears in the Comitia, where 
T. Quinctius and Q_Servilius are choſen to that dig- 
nity. Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet at home, buſy 
the People in various wars. F. IV. The domeſtic diſ- 


_ -ſenfions begin afreſh in the Conſulſbip of T. Emilius 


and Q Fabius. Amilius favours the People in rela- 
tion to the Agrarian Law. Fabius, without promoting 

_ that affair, falls upon an expedient to ſtop their com- 
_ plaints. S. V. He then takes the field, and reduces the 
Aqui 10 aſk peace. The war is renew'd to the advan- 
tage of the Romans. $. VI. A moft dreadful Plague 
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tom, made inroads upon the territories of the Repub- 606 
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trages in the City. 7. he Fqui and Volſci appear before V. of R. 


# | | 282. 
Rome, but ſoon retire; and the Romans, the next gef 7.C. 


year, give them an entirg overthrow. 470. 

PO e WEE RICE © l "> e REAP vant 39th Con- 
5. J. HE qui and Volſci, during theſe diviſions ſulſnip, 
at Rome, had, according to their old cuſ- P. * 
lic. The Legions raiſed to take revenge upon thoſe Livy, B. 2. 
enemies were divided between the two Conſuls. . 58. 
Appius marched againſt the Volſci, and carried with 

him into the field the ſame cruel and tyrannical ſpirit 

which had actuated him in the City, and to Which he 

now abandoned himſelf the more abſolutely, as he had 

no Tribunes to control him, The victory which the 
Commons had gain'd over him made his hatred to 
them exceed even that of his father. Tho' ſingled out 

by the Patricians, as the only man qualified to with- 
ſtand the Tribunes, yet in his Conſulſhip they had 

paſſed their Law, which his predeceſſors, with leſs vi- 

gorous efforts than his, had obſtructed. Stung with 
theſe reflections, anger and indignation incited him to 
exerciſe towards the ſoldiers a rigour that had more 

the appearance of revenge, than of neceſſary diſcipline. 
Vet ſo obſtinate a ſpirit of oppoſition to him had they 
imbibed, that no acts of ſeverity could make them ſub- 


9. P 


miſſive. They did every thing ſlowly, lazily, negli- 


gently, contumaciouſly. Neither fear nor ſhame had 
any power with them. If he bade them march faſter, 
inſtantly they took care to ſlacken their peace; if, when 
they were employ'd in any work, he urged them to diſ- 
patch, they preſently became languid, tho' of their 
own accord they had been active before; their arms 
grew ſtiff. Whenever he was near, they kept their 
eyes on the ground, muttering curſes as he paſſed by: 
inſomuch, that tho? unconquer'd by the hatred of the 
Plebeians, it ſometimes ſtaggered him. Finding that 
no examples of puniſhment had any influence on the 
ſoldiers, he forbore ſpeaking to them any more; but 
charged the centurions with having corrupted his army, 


E 4 and 
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FV. of R. and ſcoffingly called them Tribunes of the Commons, and 
1 4. 7 Cc. ſometimes Yoleros, © | x | 


| 4750, The Volſci, having intelligence of all this, preſſed 
Zoth Con- the cloſer upon the Romans, in hopes of their acting 
ſulſhip. the ſame part towards Appius, as formerly towards 
aB. 2. Cæſo Fabius. And in truth they were diſpoſed to act a 
+39 worle, as they hated Appius much more, than they had 
done the other. They did not only reſolve, like Fa- 
bius's army, not to conquer, but they reſolved to be 
conquer'd. The Conſul had no ſooner drawn them up 
for battle, than they turned their backs to the enemy, 
fled ſhamefully to their intrenchments, nor made any 
reſiſtance till they beheld the ſlaughter of their rear, 
and the Yol/ci approaching to break into their Camp. 
Then exerting their ſtrength courageouſly they repulſed 
the victorious Volſci; yet would do no more. They 
would only ſave the Camp, and ſhew their General, 
that they could have conquer'd if they had pleaſed. 
Some even exulted in the loſs and diſgrace they had 
ſuffered. The haughty and fierce ſpirit of Appius not 
broken by all this, but eagerly bent to puniſh it with 
rigour, he gave orders for the ſoldiers to aſſemble be- 
fore his tribunal. His Lieutenants and military Tri- 
bunes, who dreaded the conſequence, ran to him, 
begged of him not to hazard his authority by putting 
it to ſuch a trial, ſince its whole force lay in the conſent 
of thoſe. who were to obey ; they repreſented to him, 
that the ſoldiers in general declared, they would not 
aſſemble; that many called out aloud to decamp and 
quit the territory of the Yol/ci, and that certain ap- 
pearances gave great reaſon to apprehend ſome dread- 
ful blow from the victorious enemy, who had already 
been once at the foot of the rampart. Appius, yield- 
ing at length to their remonſtrances, (thoꝰ the guilty 
got nothing by it but a delay of puniſhment) put off 
the Aſſembly, and iſſued orders to decamp the next 
morning. At break of day the ſignal for marching was 
given by ſound of trumpet. The Volſci, as if rouzed 
by the ſame ſignal, fell upon the hindmoſt ranks of the 
army, as ſoon as it was in march: the terror and con- 


* | fuſion | 
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fuſion, hereby cauſed, ſpread to the foremoſt; no or- I. 5 K. 
ders could be heard, no Troops formed for figbting; Bef. 7. . 
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ſoldiers threw away their arms, Enſigns their colours; 
the only thought of every one was to eſcape by flight; 
the Yolſci ceaſed to purſue, before the Romans ceaſed 
to run; nor did theſe rally till they came upon the 
lands of the Republic. | 


Then Appius, who during the rout had in vain 


call'd upon his men to face about, pitching his Camp 


where he could not be moleſted by the enemy, once 
more ſummon'd the army to attend him. Seated in his 


Tribunal he upbraided them (and not without reaſon) 


with their breach of diſcipline and ſhameful behaviour; 
aſked the Enſigns, who appeared without their colours, 


what they had done with them? the unarmed ſoldiers, 


what they had done with their arms? Giving full ſcope _ 


to his natural ſeverity, he cauſed the guilty Centurions, 
Enſigns, and thoſe of the private ſoldiers who had dou- 
ble allowance of proviſions, to be firſt ſcourged and then 
beheaded; and the reſt of the ſoldiers he decimated, 
that 1s, put every tenth man of them to death, lots de- 
termining, who ſhould be the ſufferers. 


The time for electing new Conſuls drawing near 


Appius, univerſally hated by the multitude, and in- 


wardly vexed, becauſe he had acquired no glory, led 
back the wreck of his army to Rome. 


In the other army, commanded by Quinctius againſt j;,,, p. 2. 
the Aqui, the ſcene had been far different; an amiable c. 60. 


competition between the General and his ſoldiers; the 
ſtrife which ſhould give the other the greater proofs of 
good will and affection. Quinctius, naturally mild and 
gentle, had yielded to his diſpoſition with the more 
pleaſure, as he obſerved the bad effects of his Col- 
legue's cruel ſeverity. The Aqui appriſed of this con- 


cord between the Conſul and his troops, durſt not ſhew 


themſelves. Without oppoſition they ſuffer'd their 
lands to be plunder'd and ravaged. A richer booty 
had never been brought from that country; and Quinc- 
tius gave all to his men. To this liberality he added 
praiſes, not leſs pleaſing to ſoldiers, than rewards. 


They 
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V. of R. They returned home in perfect good humour with their 
Ref. F. c General, and, on his account, even ſoften'd toward 


470, the Patricians the Senate (they ſaid) had to them 
39th Con- given a Father, to the other army a Maſter. | | 


| ſulſhip. © Thus, with various fortune in war, and furious 


„ diſcord both at home and abroad, paſſed this year, 
e chiefly memorable for the Comitia by Tribes. The 
affair was more conſiderable on account of the vic- 


„ tory itſelf, than any real benefit, got by the victory, 


“ For neither the Plebeians acquired, nor the Patricians 


© loſt ſo much ſtrength, as the Comitia themſelves loſt 


* dignity, by the exclufion of the Patricians from the 
% 25 | 
V. of R. F. II. L.F ALERIUS and Tib, Amnlinus (choſen 
Bet. 5 2 ſucceed Quinctius and Appius in the Conſulſhip) had 
40th Con- Commons revived the affair of the conquered lands. Ad- 
ſulſhip. dreſſing themſelves to both the new magiſtrates, they 


conjured them to make good the promiſes given by the 


Senate in the Conſulfhip of Caſſius and Virginius; and 


they ſucceed with both. Amilius favoured them 
(ſays Dionyfius) from a ſpirit of revenge againſt the Se- 


D. Hal. 
ono). nate, who had formerly refuſed a triumph to his father, 


give him the part he had acted, when Quæſtor, in the 
deſtruction of Caſſius, the ableſt Stateſman, and greateſt 


inſignem maxime Comitia Tributa efficiunt. 
certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim dignitatis Comitiis ipſis detractum eſt, Pa- 


ademptum Patribus. What is ſaid here of the Exclufion of the Patri- 
cians from the Aſſemblies by Tribes, is not to be underſtood gene- 
rally of all ſuch Aſſemblies; for the Patrician magiſtrates held 4/- 
ſemblies by Tribes as well as the Plebeian. However it appears by this 
paſſage of Livy, that to the aſſemblies by Tribes for the election of Tri- 
bunes, the Patricians were not to be admitted. Manutius cites the 
paſſage as deciſive for this. 


Captain 


* ſcarce enter d upon their office when the Tribunes of the 


' 
* 
r 


when he return'd victorious from a war with the Æqui. 
And, as for Yalerins, he was glad of the preſent oppor- 
tunity to ſooth the People, who could not eaſily for- 


2 Varia fortuna belli, atroci diſcordia domi . annum exattum, 
es major victoria ſuſceptt 


tribus ex Concilio ſubmorendis, quam virium aut Plebi additum, aut 


Os 
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Captain * of his time, and the firſt author of the Ara- V. of R. 
rian Law. a 1 ed nd 83. 
Secure EF © 


vb Perhaps the reader, when he calls to mind Coriolanus, will won- 
der why the Hiſtorian makes Cafftus the greateſt General of his time; 
and I cannot reſolve the difficulty, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, 
that he ſpeaks only of the time when Caſſius was kill'd; that he was 
then the ableſt General in the Republic. By the way, it is ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing, that when the Romans were fo grievoully diſtreſſed by 
Coriolanus, they made no uſe of the abilities of Cafius : we hear no- 

thing of him during all that war. Why did not they raiſe him to the 
Conſulſhip when they moſt wanted ſuch a General ? ' 

And this naturally leads me to mention another difficulty which 
frequently occurs in the Roman ſtory, The Conſuls were always 
| choſen in Comitia by Centuries ; and the Patricians are often repreſent- 
ed as having all power there. Thus, for inſtance, Livy, on occaſion 
of the conteſt about Yolero's bill :—Plebs Voleronem tribunum reficit. 
Patres ad ultimum dimicationis rati rem venturam, App. Claudium, 
Appii filium, jam inde & paternis certaminibus inviſum infeſtumque 
plebi, conſulem faciunt. Liv. L. 2. c. 56. 

One would imagine, from theſe words, that the creation of the 
Con ſuls was as much in the power of the Senate and Patricians, as the 
creation of the Tribunes was in the power of the Commons. Yet we 
find, that in the Comitia Centuriata the Plebeians often prevailed to 
have thoſe Candidates promoted, whom they liked beſt, and who 
were known to favour the popular cauſe. May we not reſolve this 
difficulty, by ſaying, that the Commons were always maſters in'the 
Comitia Centuriata, when they pleaſed to exert their ſtrength ;- but 
that, generally ſpeaking, they had fo much reſpect for the old Patrician 
families, as to leave to them the Nomination of perſons to fill thoſe 
Magiſtracies, to which no Plebeian could lawfully be admitted ? That 
nevertheleſs, when any matter, which greatly concerned the intereſt 
of the whole Plebeian body, was depending, they then took adyan- 
tage of their ſuperiority to have one popular Patrician, at leaſt, in 
the Conſulſhip. The Tribunes with their inſolent Veto, and the Se- 
nate, with their Knawiſh Augurs, could throw obſtructions in the way 
of each other's purpoſes at theſe Elections. And it ſeems, as if they 
therefore frequently compromiſed the matter. Let us hawe one Conſul 
(ſaid theTribune) ſuchaswe like, and you ſhall name whomyou pleaſe for 
the other. Thus, in the inſtance juſt mentioned, the collegue given 


4oth Con- 


ſulſhip. 


to Appius was T. Quinctius, a popular man; otl erwiſe, it is highly 


probable that the Plebeians would have oppoſed and hindered the 
Election of the other, their known and avowed enemy. 

Nothing, here ſaid, will account for the neglect ſhewn of the abi- 
lities of Caſſius when they were moſt wanted; becauſe he is repreſent- 
ed as a man agreeable to both parties, till his propoſal of the Agra- 
rian Law, But doubtleſs, with regard to the Conſuls of the year 
263, the caſe was, that the Plebeians departed from their uſual com- 

5 | | plaiſance 
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Secure of the two Conſuls, the Tribunes brought 


the affair before the Senate, and in gentle, but preſ- 
ſing terms, urged the Cynſcript Fathers to ſuffer the no- 


goth Con- mination of Decemvirs for regulating the partition of 


ſulſhip. 
D. Hal. 
ibid. 


the lands. The Conſuls ſaid nothing upon the ſubject, 
but aſked the opinions of the reſt of the Senate, begin- 


ning with Amilius's Father. This antient Conſular 


declared, he thought nothing could be more unjuſt, 
than that a few private men ſhould poſſeſs the public 
eſtate ; that thoſe uſurpers ought to be very well con- 
tent with having held the lands ſeveral years without 
moleſtation. That, not to ſpeak of the natural right 
which all the Citizens of the ſtate have to ſhare in what 
belongs to the public, the Senate was particularly en- 


plaiĩſance for the Senate, as thinking the intereſt of the Plebeian order 


particularly concern'd at that time in the choice of the governing ma- 
giſtrates. (See vol. 1. p. 390.) And the ſame was doubtleſs the caſe, when 
Conſuls were choſen for the preſent year, For I apprehend that both 


Valerius and Æmilius were known to be favourers of the People before 


their election to the magiſtracy ; and that the reaſons, aſſigned by 
Dionyſius, why they ſided with the Tribunes in relation to the 
Aprarian Law, are mere conjectures of his own. To believe that 
Valerius took part with the People from the motive mentioned in the 
text, we muſt firſt believe the ſtory of Caſſius s being impeach'd before 
the People by Valerius and his brother Quer, which, I think, has 
been ſhewn to be a groundleſs tale. It does not appear that Valerius 
had any hand in the death of Caſſius. | | 

And as to Amilius's reſenting the refuſal, his father had received 
eight years before, (in his ſecond Conſulſhip 275) from the Senate, 


of a Triumph, 1 conceive the refuſal itſelf to be fabulous, as likewiſe 


all that Dionyſius ſays of the petitioner's anger, and his immediately 
revenging himſelf by declaring for the Agrarian Law : I conclude, I 
ſay, the whole to be fabulous, not only becauſe Lizy ſays nothing 
of theſe things, but becauſe we find Æmilius the father raiſed a third 
time to the Conſulſhip in 280, and as warm againſt the pretenſions of 
the People, as the Senate could with him. And it feems very pro- 
bable that both father and ſon in imitation of the Fabii (ſee vol. 2. p. 5.) 
now ſided with the Tribunes in order to recover to the family the 


good will of the Plebeians, which they muſt have loſt in the former 


part of the Father's third Conſulſhip; during which the Tribune Ga- 


nucius was murder'd, and the Plebeians inſulted in the perſon of Yolero, 


That Æmilius the father preſently repented of what he had done in 
relation to Volero, and made his peace with the Tribunes, there ſeems 
good ground to believe, ſince we find that ſtormy affair huſh'd at 
once,. each party dropping their complaints. | | 


gaged 


Chap. XIX. The Roman Hys TORY. 6r 9 
gaged by their own decree, made 17 © years ago, to Y- of R 
divide the conquer'd lands among the People. He gef 7. py 9 
added, That the poor Piebeians dreaded the thoughts 469. 1 
of having children, to whom they could leave nothing goth Con- 1 
but their own wretchedneſs for an inheritance ; that ſulſhip. 9 
inſtead of cultivating each the portion of land that be- 1 
longed to him, they were obliged to work for ſubſiſ- 1 
tence, like ſlaves, on the eſtates of the Patricians; and 1 
that this ſervile way of life was not very proper to form Wi 
the courage of a Roman. My opinion therefore is, 0 
that our Conſuls do now execute the Senate's decree, wy 
ce the execution of which has been hitherto delay'd on "I 
, account of the unquietneſs of the times, and that 48 
they name Decemvirs, to make the partition of the YH 
*.conquer'd: lands.” 8 4 te 14; 

Appius oppoſed this advice. He ſaid, that the Peo- D. Hal. p. wn 
ple could lay the blame of their miſery upon nothing but 608. wn 
their own intemperance and prodigality ; that the Con- 1 4 


. 


ſuls had frequently divided among them the booty got 
in the territories of their enemies, and, upon a tho- 
rough enquiry, it would appear, that thoſe Who had re- 
ceived the greateſt ſhare of it were the pooreſt. That 
till their manners were mended no largeſſes could free 
them from poverty. That it would be very monſtrous 
if the Senate ſhould grant rewards to men who had be- 
haved themſelves ſo ſhamefully in the field, as they 
had done the laſt year when under his command. That 
it never was the intention of the Senate to divide the 
lands among the People; that their ſole view in grant- 
ing the Penatus Conſultum, which Æmilius ſpoke of, was | 
to put off the affair, in order more eaſily. to quiet the 
commotion, raiſed by the Conſul Caſſius. That his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors in the magiſtracy, to whom the de- 
cree was directed, had taken no notice of it, as think- 
ing the partition in queſtion would be miſchievous to 
the Republic. That afterwards, during * fifteen years 
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<1. e. The year 267, when the decree was made, and the preſent 
year 283, incluſive. Ws) | | | 

4 It ſhould be 13 years, the year of Caſſius, the year of his immedi- 
ate ſucceſſors, and the preſent year being excluded by the context. 
780 | | | ſugceſſive, 
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The ROMAN HisToRY. Book HI. 
ſucceſſive, the Conſuls of none of thoſe years, tho' in 
continual danger from the reſentment of the People, 


had thought themſelves authorized to name Decemvirs 


goth Con- in virtue of a decree directed only to the immediate 


ſulſhip. 


ſucceſſors of Caſſius and Virginius. He added, Nor 


„ have you therefore, Yalerims, nor you, AÆmilius, any 
authority to name Decemvirs for the partition in 
* queſtion, the Senate having given you no commiſſion 
to do it. As to thoſe who have uſurped the public 
* lands, whether by force or fraud, if ſuch men there 


be, let them be ſummoned to appear before the Con- 


* ſuls, and let their titles be legally tried and deter- 


mined. There is no want of new Laws for this, 
we have Laws already written; and they are not 


them.” 


Mr. Vertot, I know not why, always ſpeaks of the reſumption of 
the lands either as a thing #mpradible ; or as not to be executed 


without ruining the Senate and all the great men; objections never 


made by thoſe who oppoſed the A KARIAN LAW. Appius Claudius 
himſelf, tho? againſt he partition, declares for the reſumption; and ſo 
did his Father in Caffius's time, as likewiſe Sempronius, who are the 
only perſons mention'd by Dionyfius as then ſpeaking on the ſubject in 


_ the Senate. 


Tho' the younger Appius now declares for the reſumption, as Mr. 
Vertot himſelf (following Dionyfius) relates, yet Mr. Vertot repreſents 
this Appius ſaying, that the Senatus Conſultum was granted only to give 
the People time to ſee the injuſtice, and even impoſſ 
demanded, pour donner le tems au peuple de reconnoitre Pinjuſftice& mime 
impoſſibilite de leurs pretenfions. This impoſſibility can relate only to 
the reſumption; the partition admitted of no difficulty. And what 
made the reſumption ſo difficult? We have the Abbot's reaſons, where 
he ſpeaksof this affair in the time of Caſſius. Quelque apparente I equite 


gueut la propoſition de Caſſius, ou ne-pouwoit en faire une loi, ſans ruiner 


tout d un couple Senat & la principale Nobleſſe, & ſans exciter une 7 
de procẽs en garantie parmi toutes les familles de Rome. Why? Les Patri- 
ciens qui Ven etoient empares ¶ des terres conquiſes] les awoient en fermt᷑es de 


murailles: on awoit eleve deſſus des batimens: des troupes d'eſclaves faits 


des priſonniers de guerre les cultivoient pour J compte des rands de Rome, 
& deja une longue Preſcription couvroit ces Uſurpations. Les Sena- 
teurs & les Patriciens awoient gueres d autres biens que ces terres de pub- 
lic, qui etoient paſstes ſucceſſivement en difſerentes familles par ſucceſſion, 
pur partage, ou par wentes. Tom. 1. p. 268. 3d.Ed. | 918 


obſolete ; time has formed no * preſcription againſt 


The 
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Chap. XIX. Phe Roman HisTory. 63 
The majority of the Senate came into the opinion of P. Hal. 
Appius; ſo that the requeſt of the Tribunes was reject- & 2 K 
ed; who thereupon, enraged at their diſappointment, 283. 
turned their thoughts wholly to revenge themſelves on Bef. J. C. 
the author of it; and they agreed to bring him to 469. 


trial f for his life before the People. They I — 
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I cannot find any authority Mr. Vertot has for ſaying that the Se- 
nators and Patric ians had hardly any eſtates but what they had got 
by uſurping the lands belonging to the public. But when he ſpeaks 
of their uſurpations being cover d by long preſcription, he ſeems totally 
to forget the time of which he is writing, the year 267 of Rome. By 
his own account Cp. 64.) theſe uſurpations did not begin till after the 
Regifuge (in 244 of Rome) 23 years before Caſſius propoſed the Agra- 
rian-Law. And there is no reaſon to believe that theſe uſurpations 
began till after the year 257, when Targuin died; which Livy makes 
the date whence the Ariſtocratical domination commenced, and which 
was juft ten years before Caſſius propoſed the Agrarian Law. The 
Republic was reduced to a very low condition after the baniſhment of 
Tarquin, by the deſertion of all her Allies; nor till the defeat of the 
Latines in 257, had ſhe quiet poſſeſſion of land enough for the Patni- 
cians to form out of it ſuch conſiderable eſtates for themſelves, as Mr. 
Vertot ſuppoſes them to have. So that his difficulties ariſing from 

a_ and conveyances, and inheritances, and long preſcription are all 
| a dream. i 2 | 
| f Ne &y abrotg amonnt Bounevoapatvog, Finn Thy A i dra ſayem Sava vo ixgoy 
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D. H. L. ix. p. 610. 


; When any Magiſtrate defigned to impeach a perſon of a crime be- 
e fore the whole people, he aſcended the Roſtra, and calling the people 
4 together by a crier, ſignified to them, That upon ſuch a day, he in- 
a tended to accuſe ſuch a perſon of ſuch a crime: this they termed Reo 
) diem dicere. The ſuſpected party was obliged immediately to give 
ſureties for his appearance on the day prefix'd, and in default of bail, 
; was committed to priſon, e | 
; On the appointed day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the Reffra, 
p and cited the party by the crier ; who, unleſs ſome other Magittrate 
6 of equal authority interpoſed, or a ſufficient excuſe was offered, was 
4 obliged to appear, or might be puniſhed at the pleaſure of the Ma- 
2 
* 
» 


giſtrate who accuſed him, If he appeared, the accuſer began his 
charge, and carried it on every other day, for ſix days together, at 
the end of the indictment mentioning the particular puniſhanent ſpe- 
cify'd in the Law for ſuch an offence. This intimation they termed 
Inquiſitio. The ſame was immediately after expreſſed in writing, 2 
, then took the name of Rogatio, in reſpect of the people, who were ta 
| be aſk d or confulted about it; and Irrogatio, in reſpe of the n, 
t ; | is | na 
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day for it, and exhorted all the Citizens to be preſent. 
The articles of the impeachment, according to Dionyſius, 
were to be, That he had given pernicious advice againſt 


ah Con- the People; raiſed ſedition in the State; offered vio- 


N ſulſhip. 


lence to the ſacred perſons of the Tribunes; and, when 
commander of the army, had ſuffer'd an ignominious 
defeat and a terrible ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. Never, 
ſays Livy, was a man, whom the Commons ſo much 
hated, ſummon'd to appear in judgment before the 
People; Nunquam ante tam inviſus PLEBI reus, ad judi- 
cium vocatus Pop uli eſt; nor did ever the Patricians 


exert themſelves ſo much in behalf of any man as of 


Appius, the defender of the Senate, the aſſerter of its 


dignity, its ſupport, its bulwark againſt all Tribunician 


and Plebeian tumults, and now expoſed to the rage of 


nal, as it imported the mulQ or puniſhment aſſigned him by the ac- 
cuſer. This Regatio was publickly expoſed three Nundinæ or market- 
days together, for the information of the people. On the third mar- 
ket-day, the accuſer again aſcended the Roftra, and, the people being 
called together undertook the fourth turn of his charge, and having 
concluded, gave the other party leave to enter upon his defence, 
either in his own perſon, or by his advocates. EA 

At the ſame time as the accuſer finiſhed his fourth charge, he gave 
notice what day he would have the Comitia meet to receive the bill ; 
the Comitia Tributa to confider of mulcts, and the Centuriata for 
capital puniſhments. | | 

But in the mean time, there were ſeveral ways, by which the ac- 
cuſed party might be relieved; as firſt, if the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons interpoſed in his behalf ; or if he excuſed himſelf by voluntary 


Exile, Sickneſs, or upon account of providing for a Funeral ; or if 


he prevailed with the accuſer to relinquiſh his charge, and let the 


cauſe fall; or if upon the day appointed for the Comitia the Augurs 

diſcovered any ill omens, and ſo forbade the Aſſembly, Kennet, Part TI. 

B. III. chap. XIX. l 314 
Vobiſmet ipſis, Pontifices, et veſtris liberis, cæteriſque civibus, 


pro veſtra auctoritate, et ſapientia conſulere debetis. Nam, cum tam 


moderata judicia- populi ſint a majoribus conſtituta: primùm ut ne 
pena capitis cum pecunia conjungatur : deinde ne, niſi pro dicta die, 


quis accuſetur: ut ter antè magiſtratus accuſet, intermiſſa die, quam 


mulctam irroget, aut judicet: quarta fit accuſatio trinam nundinũm 
pro dicta die, qua die judicium fit futurum: tam multa etiam ad 


placandum, atque ad miſericordiam reis conceſſa ſunt: deinde exorabi- 


lis populus, facilis ſuffragatio pro ſalute: denique etiam, ſi qua res 
illum diem aut _— aut excuſatione ſuſtulit : tota cauſa judi- 
ciumque ſublatum e 


Sy 


. Hac cum ita fint in re, ubi crimen eſt? ubi 
_ accuſator ? &c. Cic. pro Dom. 17. ; 


— che 
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Chap. XIX. The Roman HtsToky, 65 
the Commons, only for having been too warm in the J. o* R. 
contention. 833 | | Bo 7. C. 

Appius himſelf was, of all the Patricians, the only 469. 
man who deſpiſed the Tribunes, and the Commons, gothCon- 
and the impeachment. Neither the menaces of the N 
Plebeians, nor the intreaties of the Nobles could move _ 85 
him to depart from his accuſtomed manner of ſpeaking, © _ 
and ſoften the aſperity of his ſtyle. Once he pleaded . 
his cauſe, but more like an accuſer, than a perſon ac- 
cuſed; the ſame reſolute, haughty, diſdainſnl look he | 
was wont to have; the ſame ſpirit in his diſcourſe, full 
of reproaches and invectives: inſomuch that many of 
the Pleberans feared him no leſs now when arraign'd at 
the Bar, than they had done when he was Conſul. His 
intrepidity and ſteadineſs ſo aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted 
the Tribunes, and the Commons, that, of their own 
motion, they adjourned the cauſe to another day. Be- 
fore this came, Appius put an end to his own life. Livy, ibid. 
When his ſon, who brought the dead body into the P. Hal. 
Forum, was beginning to pronounce a funeral oration P: & l. 
on the deceaſed; the Tribunes endeavoured to ſilence 
him; but the People more moderate and equitable in- 
terpoſed, and would not ſuffer that ſo great a man 
ſhould be hindered from receiving that cuſtomary ho- 
nour ; and Livy adds, that they heard him praiſed, 
when dead, with as willing an ear, as they had heard 
him accuſed, when living; and that a numerous crowd 
of them attended his obſequies. 

F. III. THE Romans, during the remainder of this D. H. B. g. 
year, were employ'd in revenging themſelves on the P. 611. 
Aqui and Sabines, who taking advantage of the civil 9 
feuds at Rome, had made incurſions on the territory of 
tae Republic. Wy | 

In the following Conſulſhip of Aulus Virginius and T. Liuy, B. a. 
Numicius, the - buſineſs of the Agrarian Law ͤ Was re- c. 03. 
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2 Livy reports that he died of ſome diſtemper, and Dionyſius ſays, 
that it was fo given out by his friends, but that in truth he kill'd 
himſelf. | TY | 

The Greek Hiſtorian does not admit that Appius ever pleaded hig 
cauſe before the People, 


Vol.. II. n . 
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* K. ſumed. An alarm from the Volſci ſuſpended the proſe- 
Bef. <q c,cution of it, but in the end of the year, it was again 
"a ſet on foot. And the” multitude, who looked upon 
41ſt Con- themſelves as oppreſſed by the great, to ſhew their re- 
tullhip. ſentment, abſented themſelves from tlie Aſſembly, 


Y. of & Where J. Quinctius“ and 9. Servilius were choſen 


285. Conſuls for the next year. They were raiſed to that 
Bef. J. C. dignity by the ſole voices of the Patricians and their 

2 clients, who, notwithſtanding all theſe diviſions, con- 
fulſhip. ſtantly adhered to the party of their Patrons. 
Livy, B.z, Io prevent the breach from growing wider, the new 


c. 64. Conſuls, during all their year, buſied the people in 


A 2d. various wars. Servilius had great ſucceſs againſt the 


rae Sabines; yet his glory was not equal to what Quinctius 


D. Hal. p. gained by his victories over the united forces of the 
613,614. qui and Yol/ci. In the heat of a battle, and when 
he was like to be worſted through the enemy's ſuperio- 
rity in numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert 
themſelves, he told them that his right wing was victo- 
rious, and by that means he made his left really ſo. 
He then haſted to the right wing, and informed: them 
of the advantages which his left had gained, and, by 
this artful conduct, he put the enemy entirely to the 
rout. He defeated them a ſecond time, and then 
took from the Yol/ci the City of Antium, with its whole 

Territory. | 9s 0025 | 

V. of R. J. IV. THE complaints of the Commons and the 
3 8 diſſenſions at Rome began afreſh in the Conſulſhip of 
2 'Tib. * milius and Q Fabius. (The latter was ſon of 
zd Con- One of thoſe three famous brothers who had command- 
falſhip. ed in the Fort upon the Cremera.) Ve have already 
A 2d ſeen that Aimilius in his firſt Conſulſhip had declared 
raf N for the Partition of the Lands: the affair was now a- 
r + gain debated in the Senate: Æmilius perſiſted in his 
D. Hal. p. former opinion. But the majority of the Senators, and 
615, 616. eſpecially thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of the public 
lands, complained much of the liberality of milius, 
whom they reproached with making his Court to the 
People at the expence of others. His Collegue Fabrus, 
to quiet the diſpute, propoſed an expedient OR 

— ö . I 


public buildings, he examined their magazines of arms 


_ thers filling. The report _ made at his return of the 


* 


derable number of the pooreſt Plebeians, to people the a | 
City of Antium, which had been almoſt depopulated 


by the laſt war; and to divide among them ſome ad- * Con- 
jacent lands, taken from the Yo{/ci. This advice being ſulihip. 


received with applauſe, T. Quinctius, A Virginius, and 

P. Furius, were without delay commiſſion'd to ſettle 

the new colony. But when the poor Citizens were to 

185 in their names to thoſe Triumvirs to be enrolled, * 
few of them appear d. To ſend them to ſuch diſtant | 
habitations, (they ſaid) was baniſhing them from their 
country. And they choſe rather to live at Rome in in- 
digence, with the hopes of one day getting a ſhare of 
the public lands, than to be actually in poſſeſſion of Liv, Bg 
land elſewhere; ſo that the Triumvirs, to make up c. i, © 


the number appointed for the colony, were forced to D. H. B.. 


receive a mix'd crowd of Latines, Hernici and Volſci. P. 616. 
F. V. AND now Fabius marched an army againſt 6 
the Æqui, and Amilius another againſt the Sabines. 

The expedition of the latter had nothing remarkable 

in it; but the qu; ſubmitted to Fabius, firſt bought 

a truce very. dear, and then obtained a peace, on the 

condition of being ſubject to the Republic. „ 
Nevertheleſs, the next year in the Conſulſhip of Sp. V. of R. 


Poſthumius, and Q. Servilius*, ſome of the Aqui joined 287. 
the old inhabitants of Antium (who being deprived of Bef. 65 C. 


their lands had taken refuge among them) and rava- 4 2 3 
ged the territory of the Latines. Theſe faithful Al- fulſhip. 

hes of Rome were not allowed to arm in their own de- A 2d 
fence, nor would the Romans ſend their troops to de- time Conſ. 
fend them. The Senate choſe rather to appoint a de- > Hal. p. 
putation to the Council of the Æqui; and Fabius, who Et. 
had made the peace with them, was at the head of the * 
embaſſy. He perceived by the indirect anſwers they 
made to his demands, that they had no intention to 
give the Republic ſatisfaction, but only to amuſe him. 


Under pretence therefore of viſiting their temples and 
and proviſions, ſome of which he found full, and o- 


2 preparations 
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firſt diſpleaſed neither Party. It was to ſend a conſi- V. of K. 
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time Co . ; 
P. Hal. p. my, near Algidum, fifteen miles from Rome, but with 


618. little advantage to either fide. 
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V. of R. preparations for war, which the Equi in conjunction 


Bef J C. with the fugitive Antiates were carrying on, induced 


the Republic to chuſe two Conſuls for the next year, 


464. , . 
45th Con- whoſe names were formidable to thoſe two Nations, T. 
ſulſhip. Quinctius, who had conquered Antium in his ſecond 


Conſulate, and Q. Fabius, who had forced the Aqui 
to ſue for peace in his firſt. Fabius, who was ordered 
to march againſt the Aqui, tried firſt in vain to reduce 
them by negotiation. The two Conſuls then joined 
c their forces, and came to a bloody battle with the ene- 


Livy,B.3- In the following Conſulſhip of A. Poſthumius and Sp. 
Y. of E. Furius, men little ſkilled in the buſineſs of war, the 
289. latter commanded the army againſt the Æqui, while 
Bef. J C. the former ſtay'd behind to cover the Country. Furius 
463. encamped imprudently, engaged raſhly with the ene- 
3 on my, and was defeated; after which he was ſo cloſely 
D. Hal. p. beſieged by them in his camp, that not a man could 
go out to give notice at Rome of his danger. However, 


. 
& ſeq. the Senate had advice of it, and, in ſo great a diſtreſs, 


4 B.3- reſolved upon an expedient, never uſed but. in caſes of 
; extreme peril. They gave up the Roman Government 
abſolutely into the other Conſul's hands, by theſe 
words: Let the Conſul take care that the Republic 

© ſuffer no detriment. Videret Conſul ne quid Reſpub- 

« lica detrimenti caperet.” Pyſtbumius, who received 

this commiſſion, made all. take arms who were able, 

and gave T. Quinctius the command of the army, with 

the title of Pro-conſul. As ſoon as Quinctius came 

within ſight of the inveſted camp, the Æqui left the 

Livy, B.3. attack, and retired in haſte; but Furius had before 
b. 5. made a fally, in which his brother L. Furius and two 


Cohorts, conſiſting of a thouſand men, had been ſur- 


rounded by the enemy and all lain, having choſen ra- 
ther to die fighting, than ſurrender their arms. The 
Conſul being now equal in numbers to the enemy, 
acted upon the offenſive, and obliged them to retire in- 


to their own Country. Poſthumius likewiſe attacked a 


conſiderable body of their pillagers loaded with ſpoil, 


"2 | and 
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Chap. XIX. The Roman HisToryY, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them: And by theſe ' 
ſucceſſes Rome was again in tranquillity. PE. 
$. VI. BUT the next year, when P. Servilius Priſ V. of R. 
cus and L. Abutius Elva held the Conſulſhip, a dread- 29 
ful Plague ſwept away a multitude of the Roman Citi- ws. 0. 


that the living threw them into the Tyber, without bu- ſulſhip, | 
rial. Upon the news of this mortality, the Æqui and . Hal. þ 
Volſci entered into a league againſt Rome, which they B. 8. | 1 
propoſed to beſiege. They began the war with com- 270 B 3. 
mitting hoſtilities in the territories of the Latines and c. 6. „ 
5 Hernici. Theſe allies applied to the Roman Senate for fy q 
ſuccour ; but their deputies found Æbutius breathing. 4; 
his laſt, and Servilius not far from death. However 9 
the latter made himſelf be carried to the Senate-houſe, LR 
whither ſome of the Senators likewiſe, half dead, 14 
were carried in litters: but all they could do, was to 8 1% 
give leave to the Allies to arm and defend themſelves, | | 3 
| and to promiſe them aſſiſtance in better times. The , 
Latines and Hernici, not in a condition to take the 18 
field, ſhut themſelves up in'their towns, and left their 1 
f country open to the ravages of the enemy, who at 1% 
1 length appeared before Rome. Both the Conſuls were | 1% 
: now dead, and the greater part of the Tribunes; the 19 
Fr Plague had carried off one fourth part of the Senators, 1% 
jo and the reſt with the other Nobles were moſt of them 8 
d | fick. The care of the Republic had devolved upon 138 
0 the Adiles. | | | | 19 
h Notwithſtanding ſo many calamities, the Romans p. Hal 8p. 
. ſeemed to have loſt nothing of their wonted ſteadineſs. 624. Al 
© | They crept to the ramparts, and put a good face ni 
31 i irs. Thoſe of the Senators who were | 
- upon their affairs Thoſe o | we g 
* 2 It is not abſolutely certain in what month of the year the Con- I 
a- ſuls entered upon their Office, from Brutus to this time. Livy tells 1 
1e us that Serwilius and Zbutjus entered upon the Conſulſhip the firſt þ 
y of Augu/t. It will appear in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, that down 1 
g to the Gooth year of Rome, the Conſular years began in different 1 
n months, ſometimes in July, ſometimes in December, and ſometimes 6 
a in March. Afterwards they began the firſt of January, and conti- fi 
il, | nued fo to do as long as the Republic laſted, Rowills. 4 
wy + T4 able, i 
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V. of R. able, mounted the guard and ſtood Centinels ; and the 


20 c City was ſtrong on every fide, The qui and Volſci 
2 


Hat length abandoned their b project of a ſiege, and 
—. 2 marched their forces towards TAU mn. 
L In the mean time, the Plague ſtill raging, the Peo- 
27 P 3. ple turned their thoughts to divine aſſiſtance; all 
made their vows upon the altars; the women ſwept the 
Temples with their hair, and continued proſtrate in 
Livy, B. z. the preſence of the Gods. From this time (ſays Livy) 
8. 8. the peſtilence gradually abated; and the Citizens reco- 

vering health and ſtrength, began to apply themſelves 

. to affairs. Several Inter-Kings were ſucceſſively ap- 

v. of E. Pointed to govern the State. Valerius, the third day of 
201. his adminiſtration as Inter-Rex, named Lucretius Trici- 


Bef. J. C. pitinus and J. Veturius Geminus Conſuls. They en- 


461. ter'd on their Magiſtracy before the middle of Auguſt. 
rx Hog Dionyſius reports, that one of the Tribunes would 


D. H. B. have immediately revived the affair of the conquered 


9. p. 625. lands; but that the People choſe to defer it to a more 
EE convenient ſeaſon, being now entirely bent to revenge 


_ the inſults they had ſuffered from the qui and Yol/er 


the laſt year. Even thoſe Citizens, whom the Laws 
exempted from going to war, neglected their privileges, 
and voluntarily inliſted themſelves for the ſervice; 
ſo that the Conſular Armies were preſently formed. 
It was Lucretius's fortune to engage with the confede-. 
rates, and give them a dreadful overthrow ; they loſt 
13460 men in the battle and in their flight after it; 
and they were ſoon after defeated again by the forces 
of the two Conſuls united. And thus the Republic 
was reſtored to her former flouriſhing condition. 


b Livy repreſents the enemy as quitting the enterpriſe through fear 


of the infection; DO. Hal. as repulſed by the Romans.” 
g H A F. XX. 


$. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Fes 
rentius Arſa, one of the Tribunes, propoſes to the Pro- 


ple, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſoment of FIXðE 


Laws 


ee Gr. 


NA 0 6 


my 20 


2 


; 


had galned over the qui and Volſci, a certain Tribune Bef. J. C. 


the People, and tending much to diminiſh the power 
of the Nobles. 


cupy'd in cultivating the lands, and rarely coming to 


— 2 CY 
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Laws to be the Ru lz to the Magiſtrates in deci- bo 
ding cauſes between man and man. 5. II. Q. Fabius, 
| Governor of the City, warmly oppoſes it. Terentius 
ſuſpends the purſuit of his defign, and, after the arri- 
val of the Conſuls at Rome drops it entirely. $. III. 
But the affair is revived in the ſucceeding Conſulate of 

P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great conteſts about 
it. A ſtop put to the diſpute by prod — ap and ill omens. 
$. IV. The Law ts again propoſed. The contending par- 

ties come to blows. Quinctius Cæſo, the /on- of 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, is cited before the Commons 
for the violent part he had acted in thoſe ſcuffles. F. V. 
Hrs uncle T. Quinctius, and his father L. Quinctius 
plead for him. He is falſely accuſed of murder. The 
2 of the cauſe is deferred to another day; before 
the — of which, Cæſo baniſbes him/elf. | 


5. I: HILE Yeturius and Lucretins were in v. of R. 
the field, purſuing the advantages they 291. 


of the Commons, named C. Terentius Arſa, took the 461. 
favourable opportunity of the abſence of thoſe Ma- — 


giſtrates, to propoſe a new Law of great importance to 


During the Regal State of Rome this ſole will of the D. Hal. B. 
King had been inſtead of Law in all private cauſes; 10. p.62). 
As the Conſuls ſucceeded to the regal power, they. 
likewiſe ſucceeded to the prerogative of diſtributing 
juſtice, by themſelves or their Patrician Subſtitutes; 
A few, and but few Rules of Law were written; and 
theſe were in the ſacred books to which Patriciatis 
only had acceſs. The People in general, wholly oc- 


town but on market days about their domeſtic concerns, 

or to be preſent at the Comitia and other public AC 

ſemblies, holden only on thoſe days, were entirely ig 
norant of the ſcience of Law, 


2 Livy calls him Terentill us. 
F 4 Terentius, 


=: | The Roman HIS TOR. 2 Book II. 
Y. of R. Terentius, in his harangue to the People, urged with 


291. We urg | 
af 7 c. great vehemence that the Conſular Authority was ex 
461 


48th Con- Conſuls, independent and uncontroll'd themſelves, 


ſulſhip. turned all the terror and penalties of the Laws againſt 


Livy, B.3: the Plebeians. That the State, by the erection of the 
* Conſular Magiſtracy in the place of the Regal, had on- 
ly got two Kings inſtead of one. But, (he added) 

„to put an end to this deſpotic ſway of the Conſuls, 

* he would prefer a bill for empowering five of the 

„ beſt men in the Republic to form a body of Laws, 

* whereby thoſe Magiſtrates ſhould themſelves be go- 


on 


their will for Law, nor exerciſe any authority over 


their fellow Citizens, but what thoſe very Citizens 


affairs. Q. Fabius, who had been twice Conſul, was 
at this time Governor of the City. He convened the 
Senate, and inveighed in ſuch terms againſt both the 
bill and its Author, that the Conſuls themſelves, had 
they been preſent, could not have fallen upon the 
Tribune, with greater fury, or employ'd more dread- 


ful menaces. He charged Terentius with taking ad- 


vantage of the abſence of the Conſuls to ſtrike at the 
very being of the Republic; adding, That if, the 
“year before, while the Plague made ſuch havock in 
the City, and foreign enemies laid waſte the territory 
* of Rome, the Gods, in their wrath, had permitted 
“ a man, like him, to bein the Tribuneſhip, the com- 


* monwealth muſt have ſunk under her heavy calami- 


| ge ties: that doubtleſs after the death of the Conſuls, he 


te would have preferr'd bills for aboliſhing the Conſular 


d Mr Vertot calls this Fabius, a man inviolably attached to the Laws 


and Conſtitution of the Republic. We ſhall find him, by and by, one 


of the Decemyirs who attempt to eſtabliſh themſelves in a perpetual 
Tyranny. : | 


“Government, 


ceſſive, and inſupportable in a free City. That the 


vern'd, ſo that for the future they ſhould not give 
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«© Government, and, in caſe of failure in that enterpriſe, V. of R. 

have come at the head of the Aqui and Yolſci to gf 
“ beſiege and aſſault the City, ——” Then, addreſſing a | 
himſelf to the other Tribunes, and ſoftening his ſtyle, 48th Con · 
he earneſtly intreated them to engage their Collegue to ſulſhip. 
ſuſpend the proſecution of his deſign, till the arrival of 

the Conſuls. The Tribunes comply'd, and even did 

more than was aſk'd; for they prevailed with Terentius 

(as we ſhall preſently ſee) to drop the buſineſs in rea- 

lity, tho' in appearance it was only deferr'd. The Con- 


—ä —— —ñe 3 er — Vu 8 Þ — * 
* 
5 


ſuls were ſent for home. | | 1» 
Lucretius brought with him to Rome a prodigious Liv. B. JM 
booty; and the whole was expoſed, during three days, c. 10. 1 
in the Campus Martius, that every man who had been 478 
plunder'd by the enemy might take back his own. — 
This procedure gain'd the Conſul much good will, i 


and all agreed that he deſerved a triumph for his ſuc- 
ceſsful Campaign. The triumph was however poſt- 


poned, he himſelf judging the affair of Terentius's bill | A 
(then depending) to be of more importance. Several | 8 
| days was this debated in the Senate and before the 1% 
| People. At length (ſays Livy) the Tribune yielded to 33 
the Majeſty of the Conſul and defiſted ; and then Lu- | 
ö cretius and his army received their due honours. (Ve- il 
: turius had only an ovation.)))) 28 1.8 
: $. III. TRANQUILLITY continued not long. v. oe R. 
a For no ſooner were the Conſuls elect, F. Volumnius 292. 1 
5 and S. Sulpicius, entered upon their office, than all the Bef. J. C. 
5 five new Tribunes (of whom Virginius was the warm- 460. ö 
1 ; | ; 5 .1; 49th Con- 9 
N eſt) exerted their utmoſt efforts to get Terentius's bill kuli. 1 
J paſſed. Superſtition put ſome ſtop to the progreſs of D. Hal.B, 18 
, this important affair, Earthquakes gave the alarm; . 22 1 
* | ö | | | | ivy, 3s | ö 
3 e Mr. Vertot underſtands Terentiuss bill to have confiſted of two © 2 5 
1 diſtinct articles, the firft for a limitation of the Conſular Authority F 
r which article he er to have been dropp'd entirely; the ſecond 
| for introducing and eſtabliſhing a body of written Laws. I cannot per- 
1 ceive that any other limitation of the Conſular Prerogatives was in- Pl 
5 tended by Terentius, than what that body of fix d Laws, propoſed by 9 
7 him, would neceſſarily put to it, and what the Decemviral Laws of 4 
; the 12 Tables did actually put to it a few years after. 13 
t, | 
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V. of R. and then fiery meteors, and other phenomena, purely 
natural, the vulgar conſider'd as forerunners of greater 


292 
Bet. J. C. 


460. | 
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calamities. And when. fear had once taken poſſeſſion 


49th Con- of their minds, ſpectres were ſeen by ſome, ſuperna- 


ſulſhip. 


tural voices heard by others. That a Cow had ſpoke, 
was a tale which had found no credit the laſt year, 
but row it was believed; and the more eaſily on ac- 


count of a new prodigy (which no body queſtion'd, 


and which had no example on record) 4 ſhower of raw 
fleſh, of which, as it fell, ſome greedy flocks of birds 
catch'd a part, and the reſt lay long on the ground 


without corrupting, or having any ill ſmell. © 


Recourſe was preſently had to the Sybilline books; | 


and the Duumvirs (two Patricians) who had the care 
of them, and perfectly underſtood them, diſcover'd 
there, that Rome was by theſe prodigies threatened with 
an invaſion from ſtrangers, and that the Romans would 
do well to avoid civil diſcord. To ſupport the predicti- 


on, haſty tidings came from the Hernici, that the Æqui 


and Volſci in concert with the new colony of Antium, 


were preparing to attack the Republic. The Tribunes 
laugh'd both at the prediction, and at the important 


news; and accuſed the Senators (not without reaſon) 


of inventing both, to ſtave off the affair of Terentius's 


bill. And when the Senate had order'd * Levies to be 


| is Dienyfius ſays nothing of Re intelligence from the Hernici, or the 
conſequent order for Levies of ſoldiers. He repreſents (B. 10. p. 


629.) the Senate and Tribunes as gravely conferring about the mea- 
ſures proper to be taken for guarding the State, againſt the unknown 
dangers threatened by the bad omens. He adds, that the aſſembly 
agreed upon the expediency of concord in the adminiſtration of the 
public affairs; but could not agree upon the means to effect that 


concord. Muſt the Nobles yield to the Tribunes, or the Tribunes 


to the Nobles? The Conſuls and the chief Senators alledged that 
the Tribunes, by attempting innovations in the Government, ought 
to be deem'd the authors of all the civil feuds. On the other hand 
the Tribunes charged the Conſuls and the Patricians with being the 


ſole cauſes of the diſturbances, by their unreaſonable oppoſition to a 


wholeſom bill, which tended only to eſtabliſh a juſt equality among 
the Citizens. Finding their remonſtrances ineffectual they had re- 
courſe to the People. 1 4 


made 
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Tribunal in the Forum, would have perform'd their 
Commiſſion, the Tribunes interpoſed. If the Lictors 
laid hold of any Citizen, who refuſed to 


N WW. 
made for the war, and the Conſuls, erecting their V. of & 


give his 40tE Con- 


name, the Tribunes, aided by the multitude, ſet him fulſhip. 


free 7 ñ on 08 1 a NET 
g. IV. NOR did theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates uſe more 


violence to hinder. the Levies, than the Nobles did to 


hinder the paſſing of the Law; which was conſtantly 
propoſed every comitial day, .and was now couched in 
words to this effect. That the People, in awful 
« Comitia, ſhould depute ten perſons venerable for 


e their age and prudence, and whoſe ſole ambition 
% was true glory, to form a body of Laws for regula- 
cc 


ting both public and private affairs; that theſe Laws, 
„ when compiled, ſhould be propoſed to an aſſembly 
of the People; and, when approved and enacted by 
the People, ſhould be fixed up in the Forum, to the 
The ſame Hiſtorian reports, that in the aſſembly to which the 
Tribunes propoſed the Law, there were many of the elder Senators 
well as of the younger, who delivered ſtudied ſpeeches againſt it, 
andthat the debate laſted ſeveral days; till the Tribunes, vexed at 
the loſs of ſo much time, refuſed to hear any more remonſtrances, 
and appointed a day for coming to a final determination upon the 


queſtion ; and when they had exhorted all the Plebeians to be then 


preſent, in order to give their ſuffrages by TRIB ES, they diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly. That, after this, the Jonſuls and moſt conſiderable 
men of the Patricians inveigh'd in very ſharp terms againſt the Tri- 
bunes, and proteſted that they would never ſuffer the introduction of 
new Laws, which had not firſt paſſed; the approbation of the Senate. 
They ſaid, (p. 630.) © that Laws were a ſort, of compact between 
&« all the members of a State, and not rules dictated by one part of 
* it only. That when a part, the ignoble and worſe part, took up- 
% on them to preſcribe Laws to the noble and better, deſtruftion 
muſt inevitably be the conſequence. | What right (ſaid they) have 
you Tribunes, to enact Laws or to abrogate Laws? your authority 
is but an emanation from that of the Senate. The purpoſe of your 
inſtitution was only to ſuccour the poor Citizens when oppreſſed ; 
and this privilege. was granted conditionally that you ſhould at- 
_ _**tempt nothing farther, and you have forfeited this privilege by 
* the changes you have made with regard to the Comitia held for 
« your elections, tc.” Vid. ſupr. p. 60. The Hiſtorian adds, that 
after theſe expoſtulations they had recourſe to violence, and that 
C2/o was their chief inſtrument, c. | | 
: cc end 


D. Hal B. 


10.p. 629. 
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Y. of R. “ end that every man might know what were his own 
ef r c © rights, and what the rights of the annual Magi- 
gthCon- As, in theſe aſſemblies, headſtrong temerity and 
Iſhip. violence prevail'd, and there was no room for ſober 
#92, B3-and deliberate counſel, the elder Senators ſeldom ap- 

" pear'd there; and the Conſuls for the moſt part kept 
away for fear of expoſing the dignity of their office to 


ous Nobles. Conſpicuous among theſe was Quinctius 
Cæſo, a perſon of high birth (being the ſon of Quincti- 
us Cinctnnatus) approved courage in war, and of an 
extraordinary ſize and ſtrength of body. With theſe 
advantages he had the talent of oratory. The Repub- 

vy, ibid. lic could not boaſt of a braver ſoldier, or a readier 
Hal. ſpeaker. This youth, when encircled with his band 
630. of Nobles, as if his ſtrength and eloquence had in- 


er, ſtood forth the bulwark of the Senate; and not 
only ſuſtained the moſt ſtormy efforts of the Tribunes, 
but frequently drove them and all their Plebeians out 


to be ſeverely treated, ſtripp'd of his cloaths and ſent 
away naked: fo that the Tribunes plainly ſaw their 


Four of them he had quite diſheartened by his over- 
bearing violences; but Yirginius, who had a ſpirit not 
eaſy to be daunted, cited j 

ple, on a capital accuſation. Cæſo, rather enraged 
than terrified by this affront, became more inſolent 


Plebeians and their Tribunes. His accuſer, during the 
interval between the ſummons and the day for trial, 
gave him free ſcope to hurt himſelf, and frequently 
propoſed the Bill, not in hopes of paſſing it, but to 
provoke the young man to furniſh, by new miſdemean- 
ors, more matter for his impeachment, which he fail'd 


not to do; and every odious thing done or ſaid by any 
of the other young Patricians, was imputed to Cæſo; 
| who, 


affronts. The conduct of the oppoſition to the Tri- 
bunes, they generally left to the young, raſh, audaci- 


\ veſted him with all conſular, and even dictatorial pow- 


of the Forum. Whoever offer'd to reſiſt did not fail 
bill was loſt, if Cæſo was ſuffer'd to go on at this rate. 
im to trial before the Peo- 


and audacious than ever in the war he made upon the 
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who, nevertheleſs, continued forcibly to hinder the paſ- 
ſing of the Bill into a Law. At length Yirginius, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Plebejans aſſembled, You ſee, 


Romans, that it is impoſſible for you to obtain the 49thCon« 
Law you ſo much deſire, while Cæſo continues a Ci- ſulſhip. 


% tizen of Rome. But why do I ſpeak of that Law? 
„He ſtands in the way of your liberty; and, in pride, 
« ſurpaſſes all the Tarquins that ever lived. This youth, 
“ ſo audacious and violent while only a private Citizen, 
« muſt doubtleſs make an excellent Vagiſtrate. What 
* think you? ſhall we patiently wait till we ſee him 
„ Conſul or Dictator?“ | IL OG 
At theſe words, many from among the multitude, 
and eſpecially thoſe who had been roughly treated b 
Cæſo, vehemently call'd out to the Tribune to perſi 
in the proſecution of the delinquent, and to do his ut- 
moſt to bring him to condign puniſhment. 


$. V. THE day for the trial came; and the Plebei- 
ans in general, by their warmth and earneſtneſs, ſeem'd c. 12. 


to think that their liberty depended on the condemna- 
tion of Cæſo. Urged therefore by neceſſity he, with 


much inward indignation, went about ſolliciting the 


favour even of the meaneſt among them. His rela- 
tions and friends made themſelves his advocates to the 


aſſembly, yet they did not attempt to clear him of the 


violences laid to his charge, but anſwered the invectives 
of the Tribunes againſt Ram by expatiating on his real 
merit. His uncle T. Quinctius, after recounting the ho- 
nours which he himſelf and others of the Quinctian name 
had acquired by their exploits, affirm'd, that neither his 
family, nor even the Roman State had ever produced 
a finer genius, or a warrior of more conſummate 


© This is Liuy's account. 


Dionyſius, p. 631, ſays nothing of the timorous and ſubmiſſive be- 
haviour of C/o; but, on the contrary, that when he was called upon 
to plead, he refuſed to own the juriſdiction of the Aſſembly, offering 
at the ſame time to ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of the Conſuls, 
whom he regarded as his only lawful Judges. hopes 

And this Hiſtorian introduces no other advocate pleading for C/o, 
but his own father L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, into whoſe mouth he puts 


the ſubſtance of all that Livy imputes to other ſpeakers. ; 
| bravery 


=. 
Y. of R. 
292. 
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Y. of R. bravery than Cæſo; whom, when he ſerved under him, 
Bef 7 2 he had often ſeen behave himſelf ſo gallantly in fight, 
© that he had mark'd him for the prime ſoldier of the 


49th Con- army. Sp. Furius (who had been Conſul in 289) bore 


ed, when ſent by his uncle Titus to reſcue him and his 
army out of imminent danger. Lucretius, one of the laſt 
year's Conſuis, cover'd with freſh laurels, ſhared his glory 
with Cæſo, enumerating his many valiant deeds both in 
expeditions and in pitch'd battles; and he admoniſh'd 


of ſo excellent natural endowments, and who could 
not but be a valuable poſſeſſion to any State to which he 
ſhould belong, might rather be a Citizen of Rome than 
of any other City. He added, that increaſe of years 
would gradually diminiſh in him that indiſcreet ardor 
and too forward boldneſs which gave offence, and that 
experience would teach him the only thing he wanted, 


would ſuffer: to grow old among them ſo great a genius, 
whoſe faults were decaying and virtues ripening. 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus pleaded likewiſe for his ſon, 
not by extolling his merit (for he fear'd leſt that would 
ſerve only to exaſperate his enemies) but by humbly in- 
treating the afſembly-to impute his errors to his youth, 
and to forgive them for the ſake of his father, whom 


| ſtance by word or deed. _ | 
D. Hal p. Virginius, perceiving that the multitude were ſoften'd 
631. towards the accuſed by theſe interceſſions, and the me- 
rit of the interceſſors, and fearing that if Cæſo eſcaped 
with impunity, the young Nobles would become more 
inſolent than ever, anſwer'd Cincinnatus, That his ſon 


* -example of ſo good a father, whereby to regulate his 
% conduct, and having totally neglected to follow it.“ 
He added, © You, Lucius © ry are doubtleſs in a 
“great meaſure ignorant of the crimes and miſdemean- 


* ors of this unworthy ſon, who is no leſs a reproach to 
** you, than a plague to his Country: but that you may 
| (e be 


ſulſhip. teſtimony to the ſucceſsful valour which Cæſo had exert- 


the aſſembly to make it their choice, that a young man 


prudence. And he preſſed them therefore that they 


no man could accuſe of having injured them in any in- 


* was the more inexcuſable, for his having had the 


) 
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- 
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be better acquainted with his character, pleaſe to V. of R. 
hear a relation of one of his noble deeds, and com- Por. 2 a 
pare it with thoſe his exploits in war that have gain'd 0 
him ſo much glory; and let the aſſembly judge whe- 49thCon- 
© ther it be adviſeable to ſhew inuten to ſuch a a 
„Citizen.“ 

Then calling upon one e Volſcius (who ſtood prepared 9. Hat p. 
to act a part which had been concerted between them) 632. 
he bid him recount what he knew of Cæſo's behaviour. Li, B. 3. 
Velſcius, * direCting his ſpeech to the People, ſaid, * 1 © 3. 

* could have wiſh'd it had been in my power ſooner to 
bring my complaints for the death'of a moſt dear 
brother whom Cæſo murdered. It was in the Con- 

* ſulſhip of L. Abutius and P. Servilius, when Rome 
* was afflicted with the Plague. Returning home one 
evening, my brother and I, from a friend's houſe 
where we had ſupped, we met Cz/o, with ſome of 
his libertine companions, who together had been 
making a debauch. They at firſt attacked us with 
abuſive language, ſuch as young men full of wine 
are wont to employ when they would inſult poor Ci- 
tizens whom they deſpiſe. My brother anſwering 
one of them as a man of ſpirit would do, Cæſo in- 

* ſtantly knock'd him down, and with his fiſts and his 
feet ſo bruiſed him, that he (not perfectly recover'd 
of the epidemic ſickneſs with which he had been 
4 ſeiz'd) remained half dead upon the ground. I had 
him convey'd home in mens arms, he died preſently 
after, and 1t was judged that he died of the blows he 
had received. I could not carry my complaints to the 
Conſuls, they dying the ſame year of the Plague. 
Their ſucceſſors L. Lucretius and J. Veturins were a 
long time in the field. At their return I cite Ce 
ſeveral times to appear before them; but inſtead of 
8 Juſtice I got nothing from him but blows.” 
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Dio nyſius makes this 'Volſcius to be ne of the preſent Tribunes, 
Livy ſays he had ſome years before been Tribune. According to 
Pighius there was a Volſcius among the Tribunes in the Conſulſhip of 
Abutius and Serwilius, when the pretended quarrel is faid to have 


happen'd. 
This 


"It 


292. 
Bef. J. c. 


49th Con- 
iulſhip. 
D. Hal. 
p- 633. 
Liv. B. 3. 
C. 13. 
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This ſtory blew the People up to ſuch a rage, that 


ſome of them ſeem'd diſpoſed, without examining into 


the truth of the fact, to kill Cæſo upon the ſpot. The 
Conſuls and even the Tribunes themſelves gave a check 
to this extravagance. But Yirginius commanded to lay 
hold on Cz/o and carry him to priſon, there to be de- 
tain'd, till he ſhould be brought to trial for his life on 
Volſcius's accuſation. The Patricians forcibly oppoſed 
the execution of this order, and Tit. Quinctius remon- 
ſtrated to the aſſembly, that it was utterly illegal to do 
violence to the perſon of any Citizen unheard and un- 
condemn'd, tho' he were accuſed of a capital crime. 
Virginius anſwer'd, that he had no intention to puniſh 
Cæſo before condemnation, but that his perſon ought to 


be ſecured in priſon to the day of trial, that the Roman 


D. Hal. B. 
10. p. 033. 


Lixy. B. 3. 


c. c z. 


People might have it in their power to inflict due puniſh- 
ment on a murderer. The other Tribunes, being ap- 
pealed to, took a middle way; they agreed that Cæſo 
ſhovld not be impriſon'd, but ſhould give ſecurity to 
appear in judgment on the day appointed. It was re- 
ferr'd to the Senate to name the ſum in which each 


ſurety ſhould be bound; and Cz/o was held in arreſt in 


the Forum; during the deliberation of the fathers on 
this matter; they fix'd the ſum at 3000 Aſſes. It 
being left to the Tribunes to determine the number of 
the ſureties, they demanded ten; and accordingly ten 
were bound for Cz/o's appearance, and he releaſed. 
This was the firſt inſtance of ſecurity given to the Pub- 
lic for appearance. Cz/0 that very night left Rome and 
retired into Hetruria. OR 

When the day, fixed for the trial, came, it was urg- 
ed, that, Cæſo having baniſh'd himſelf, all proceedings 
ought to be ſtopp'd; Yirginius nevertheleſs held the 
Comitia: but the other Tribunes, being appeal'd to, 
diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly. The ſurety-money was how- 
ever rigorouſly exacted. | 
Quinctius Cincinnatus would not permit the other 
ſureties to be ſufferers; and, to ſatisfy the whole de- 


s About 91. 135. 9d. Ai buthnot, 
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mand, ſold hs better part of his eſtate, retiring to a Y- - R. 
poor cottage on the farther ſide of the Tiber, where , f 
with. his own hands he cultivated a few acres of land, 05 
which from his name were afterwards call'd the Quinc- 1 
tian, Meademns- SN 1 7 tk VVV 
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$. I. The 3 continue Heady in their boy "a to 
the Bill, and conduct themſelves in that oppoſition with 
more art than they had hitherto done. be. J. ribunes, 
not able to carry their point, ſpread falſe reports, in- 
* to the Senate and the whele 9 0 the 
No bes | 


$. b H E Tribunes, lated by their r new — — D. Hal. 
believed themſelves now ſecure of getting B. 10 

Terentius s Bill paſſed. They imagined, that the Pa- Pp. 634. 
irictans, intimidated by the baniſhment of Cæſo, would * * 4 
infallibly ſtoop! to them; and they flatter'd themſelves 88 
the more readily with this hope, . becauſe the elder. Se- 
nators (who, kept, pretty much, out of ſight) ſeem'd to 

| yield to them the poſſeſſion of the Government. Vain 

. was their hope; they were totally diſappointed. For 

the younger Nobles, and eſpecially the late companions 

of Cæſo, had loſt nothing of their boldneſs; their anger 

againſt the Commons was augmented, and they bad 

learnt to guide its fury more artfully than before. 

Whenever the Law was propoſed,, and the Tribunes, 

by. attempting to remove them from the Aſſembly, had 

furniſh'd them with a pretext; for violence, they at- 

tack'd thoſe - Nebeian Magiſtrates in ſuch a manner, 

that no one of the. aſſailants could be ſingled out as. 

more guilty than any other. The People complain'd, 

that, inſtead of one C/o, they had now to do with a 

thouſand. In the intermediate days; when the Law 

was not in queſtion, no men more peaceable and gra- 

4 | <1ous than theſe young Nobles; they courteouſly ſa- 

luted the Pleberans, accoſted mem familiarly, invited 

Vor. == 'G l them 


Fg a Þ 
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them to their houſes, frequented the Forum to afhiſt 
them in their cauſes, and even permitted the Tribunes 
uunmoleſted to hold Councils of the Commons, and do 
= any buſineſs they pleaſed, that of the Law only except- 

ed: nay, without ſo much as throwing out a word of 


contradiction, they ſuffer'd thoſe Plebeian Magiftrates 


to be rechoſen for the coming year, to the ſame office; 
condeſcenſions and compliances by which they gra- 
dually foften'd the multitude, and blunted the edge of 
their zeal for the Law: and by this various manage- 
ment, they 1 defeated every attempt to get it 
paſſed, throughout t 

Sulpicius. NE, | 

F. of R Theſe Conſuls gave place to P. Valerius and C. Clau- 


93: _ dius (brother of Appius who kill'd himfelf) but the Bill 
continued to be the ſole object of the public attention. 


2 
Bef. F. C 


- oth Con- The more the young Nobles infinuated themſelves into 
ſulſhip. the affections of the Pleberans, the more did the Tri- 
| bunes endeavour to inſtill into the minds of the fame 
ue. B. 3. Plebeians ſuſpicions of thoſe Nobles, by loading them 
© 15. with calumnies. They gave out, That there was 
125 n conſpiracy on foot; that Cz/o Quinctius was ac- 
« tually in Rome; that meaſures were concerted to 

* murder the Tribunes and maſſacre the Commons. 

- „That the elder Nobles had commiſſion'd the 
«© younger to ſuppreſs the Tribunician Power, that 
ſo the Republic might be reſtored to the ſame 
form of Government in which it was before the 
<« Seceſſion.” A223. 8 2 + WR, ; | ates = N +29! 
This is Livy's account (and it is all that he ſays) of 
the management of the 'Fribunes to render ineffectual 


the artifices of the young Patricians with regard to the 


Plebeians; and there is nothing incredible or extraordi- 
na y in this account When diſcord prevails, and fac- 
tion runs high in a City or a State, ſuch ſlanderous re- 
B 10. Ports, lies of a day, are common *. But Dionyſfus (in- 
p. 634 3 We ALES cited 


2 Mr Rollin thinks it not improbable that the Tribunes had received 
ſome imperfect information of the conſpiracy which preſently after 
broke out, and of which Herdonius the Sabine was the conductor; and 

| that 


e whole year of Volumnius and 
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cited perhaps by his paſſion for ſpeech- making, or a de- V. of R 
fire to pleaſe the Claudian family) has expatiated on this ,, 


matter, and given us a long tale, the more material cir- 


cumſtance of which ſeems equally incredible and ridi- coth Con- 
culous; and the introduction to his tale is very well ſuit- fulſhip. 


ed to it. Rome, ſays he, was threatened with a more ter- 
rible war from the neighbouring powers, than it had 


ever yet ſuſtain'd. And this danger it was brought into 


by its inteſtine diviſions,  conformably to the prediction of 
the Sibylline oracles, and the forewarnings of heaven by 
the laſt year's prodigies, the ſpectres, miraculous voices, 
ſhower of raw fleſh, Sc. [What the Cow - ſaid, was 
ſpoken” the:year Vetore:J] of 9910505 TRTr.uG! 
The Tribunes, - perceiving that the Conſul Claudius 
had inherited the implacable hatred of his family to the 
Commons, and was prepared to opp»ſe their demands 
with all his power; and finding the faction of the young 
Nobles too ſtrong to be quell'd by force, eſpecially ſince 
theſe, by their careſſes and ſoothing arts, had concili- 


ated to them many of the Plebeians, and cooPd their ar- 


dour for paſſing the Law); they, in order to ſtrike a ter- 
ror into the Plebeians | ſo gain d] and to get the better of 
Claudius, impudently contrived the following ſtratagem. 
Having firſt alarm'd the multitude, by ſpreading abroad 


various rumours, all importing miſchief that hung over 


the State, the five Tribunes ſitting in the Forum from 
morning to night, and ſeeming full of anxious care, held 
conſultations, to Which they admitted no other perſon. 
This part acted for ſome days, they forged a letter, and 
cauſed it to be deliver'd to them in the ſight of all the 
People, by a perſon unknown. On reading the con- 
tents they ſtart from their ſeats, ſtrike their foreheads 
with their hands, put on looks of extreme ſurpriſe 
and ſorrow, and, when by all this they have drawn 
about them a numerous crowd (earneſt to know what 
the letter contain'd) ** Romans, ſays Virginius, the Com- 
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by a foreign enemy. 
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V. % R. © mons of. | Rome are in the utmoſt peril. If the Gods, 


D. Hal. 


p. 635, 
& /eg. 


„ protectors of innocence, had not interpoſed, we had 


been inevitably undone. Be pleaſed to remain here 
KY cc 


till we have acquainted. the Senate with our intelli- 
« gence, that ſo all may unite in taking meaſures for 


<« the preſervation. of the Republic, This ſaid, away 
they went to the Conſuls. While the Conſuls aſſem- 


bled the Senators, various were the diſcourſes and ima- 
ginations of the People in the Forum, concerning the 
contents of the 3 The Emiſſaries of the Tribunes, 
following their inſtructions, put about reports expreſly 
contrived: for the occaſion, The reſt believed and ſpoke 
each man according to his fears. Some ſaid, the letter 
doubtleſs imported, that Cæſo Quinctius had been choſen 
General of the Æqui and Volſci, and was coming with 
a numerous army to attack Rome. Others knew for 
certain, that Cæſo's buſineſs: was only to cruſh the Com- 
mons of Rome, deprive them of their privileges, and 
aboliſh the Tribuneſhip; and that with the univerſal 
conſent of the Patricians he had undertaken to do this 
by the means of a foreign army. No (ſaid others), not 
all the Patricians are in the conſpiracy, but the younger 
of them only; and many affirm'd that Ceo was not 
coming, but was already in the City, tho” conceal'd, 
and was actually contriving with his aſſociates to ſeize 
the fortreſſes and all the advantageous . 
The Senate being aſſembled, Har inius, in the name 
of the: whole College of F6thunen: delivered himſelf 
in · words to this effec. | 


oF Many rumours, 'Conſeript 1 have of late 


<<, prevail'd-1n the City concerning tome great evil with 
«. which we are threatened ;; but as they were uncertain 


- and devoid of proof, we durſt not report them to 


vyou, Jeſt our ſo doing ſhould raiſe a commotion, and, 
6c you-thould think us more haſty and raſh. than pru- 
te dent. We did not however, neglect theſe rumours 
but uſed our beſt endeavours to diſcover the ground 


of them. At length the Divine Providence, perpe- 


&tral- — of this * has brought to light 
an 


R 
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© the hidden counſels of impious men. We have juſt V. of K. 


5 received a letter from ſtrangers, who have ſhew'd ; 
4 


cc 


* 
* 


that they have a true affection for us, and whom we 


ſhall hereafter name to you. Our foreign intelligence goth Con- 
agrees exactly with the rumours at home. The dan- ſulſhip. 
ger preſſes; meaſures to ward it muſt be immediate- 


ly taken; but we reſolved (as was _—_ to lay the 


matter open to you, before we inform' 
. „ MY 
* Know then, that there is a conſpiracy form'd a- 


| the People 


gainſt the Commons of Rome, by perſons of diſtinc- 


tion; among whom, it is ſaid, there are ſome, not 
many, of the elder Senators; that the greater number 
of conſpirators are Knights, not yet received into the 
Senate, and whom it 1s not yet time to mention by 
name. They have reſolved (fo we are inform'd) to 
take the opportunity of ſome dark night to attack us 
in our ſleep. Breaking into our houſes, they are to cut 
the throats of the Tribunes, and of all thoſe Pleberans 
who have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by a zeal for the 


liberty of the People. And when we are once taken 


off, they think they ſhall eaſily prevail with you to 


revoke, by an unanimous decree, all the conceſſions 


you have made to the Commons. And, as they ſaw, 
that a conſiderable number of foreign ſoldiers, would 
be neceſſary for the execution of this deſign, they 
have aſſociated in their enterpriſe one of your exiles, 
Cæſo Quinctius, and have made him the chief con- 
ductor of it, a man whom, tho' convicted of ſedition 
and murder, ſome, here preſent, reſcued from pu- 
niſnment by contriving his eſcape from Rome. To 
him the conſpirators have promiſed magiſtracies and 
honours, and other rewards, of his noble exploits. 
He, on his part, has engaged to bring to their aſjiſt- 
ance, of the Æqui and Volſci, ſuch a force as they 
want. In a ſhort time he is to be here with ſome of 
the moſt daring of them, whom he is to introduce 
into the City, not all together, but ſecretly one by one, 
or in ſmall numbers ſucceſſively. The reſt are {607 
to follow, and, when we the TTibunes are ſlain, 
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of R. without mercy upon every poor Plebeian, who ſhall 
offer to defend his liberty. ; 


“ In this extremity of danger we have recourſe to 


you, Conſcript Fathers, and conjure you by all that 
* 1s moſt ſacred, not to abandon us to the rage and 
„ cruelty of theſe our wicked enemies; but to aid us 
“ in taking due vergeance on the authors of fo de- 
*© teſtable an Aba The firſt thing we humbly 
* intreat of you is (and nothing can be more reaſon- 


„take informations againſt the conſpirators. It is ſurely 
fitting, that, in ſuch an inquiſition, the perſons 
* whoſe lives are threatened by the plot, ſhould be the 
inquiſitors. If there be any man here, who ſhall 
„ oppole this demand, he muſt be either out of his 
& wits, or deeply engaged in the conſpiracy.” _ 
The Senators were greatly aſtoniſh'd at this relation, 
and no leſs perplex'd by the Tribune's requeſt : They 
laid their heads together, but could not reſolve what 
anſwer to make. They feat'd to grant what the Tri- 
bunes demanded, and they fear'd to refuſe it. Clau- 
dius, the Conſul, ſuſpecting ſome deceit, delivered 
them out of their Dilemma. Riſing up, he thus an- 
ſwer d: You are extremely miſtaken, Virginius, if 
“you imagine that any member of this houſe is fo 
“ fooliſh, or ſuch an enemy to the People, as to be a- 
* gainſt an enquiry into the Plot you ſpeak of (if any 
„ ſuch plot there be) or againſt admitting the Tri- 


“ bunes into the number of the inquiſitors. But, to 


« tell you my mind freely (and I have no apprehenſion 
* of being thought one of the conſpirators) I look 
upon this whole matter as a pure invention and ſtra- 
t tagem of your own, to revenge yourſelves on us for 
<« our oppoſition to your Bill. If there be any plot on 


te foot, you are the plotters. The reſult of thoſe long 
* and cloſe conſultations you held in the Forum, was 
& this notable ſcheme. You were fiſt ta alarm the 
% People with rumours of impending danger, and by 
te this prepare their minds to receive implicitly any 
* dreadful ſtory you ſhould afterwards pleaſe to give 

Es * Out. 


able) that by a Decree you authorize us Tribunes to 
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any foundation of truth, or be only (as I ſuſpect) a 
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out. Then a perſon unknown was to deliver to you V. of R. 
in public, a letter, containing intelligence of a con- 7 © 
ſpiracy againſt the Commons of Rome. Thus fur- 49 
niſh'd with matter of complaint, you were to come $othCon-- 
to the Senate, be very angry, and demand a Decree lulibip.. 
empowering yod to ſit inquiſitors on this important N 
affair. Thought you, F the Patricians reject our re- 
queſt, ue can take occafion from thence to make them 
very criminal in the eyes of the People, who, exaſperated 
to the pitch of fury, will be ready to execute whatever” 
we ſhall prompt them to; on the other hand, if the 
Patricians grant our requeſt, we will then charge with 
treaſon all thoſe of them, old and young, who have 
ſhewn the moſt reſolution in oppꝛſing our meaſures. The 
fear of a condemnatron will either make them pro- 
miſe never more to oppoſe us, or compel them to leave the 
City. And thus. we ſhall reduce our adverſaries to a 
very inconſiderable number. bet ned. 
* Such, Con/cript Fathers, was the ſtratagem form'd 
againſt the moſt worthy of our Senators, ſuch the 
ſnares laid for the innocent Knights. And that what 
I fay is true a few words will evince.—Tell us, Fir- 
ginius, and you, the reſt of the Tribunes, all in 
ſuch imminent peril, Who are thoſe ſtrangers from 
whom you received your intelligence? Where do 
they dwell? How came you acquainted with them? 
And how came they to be ſo well acquainted with: 
our councils and deſigns ? Why delay to tell us who 
they are? Why promiſe to name them hereafter ? 
You ought to have done it already. And where is 
that man, who brought you the letter you talk of? 
Why don't you produce him, that we may examine 
him, and thereby know whether what you ſay have 


tale of your own forging? And then, as to your do- 
meſtic intelligence, Which agrees ſo perfectly well 
with your foreign, what was it? Who gave it you? 
What makes you conceal your proofs, and not rather 
diſplay them before us? But in truth, it is not eaſy 
to prove what never was, nor is, nor will be. 
= | ws Conſcript 
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„ Conſeript Fathers, the thing ſpeaks itſelf. The 


Tribunes have form'd a plot againſt us, and they 
would cover their fraud, by pretending that we have 
formed one againſt them. You may thank your- 
ſelves for this. You encouraged them to it, by 
arming thoſe frantic Magiſtrates with ſuch power, 
as you ſuffer'd them to aſſume, when they con- 
demn'd Cæſo Quinctius, the brave defender of the 


wrath at this or that particular Senator, but at the 
whole body of the Parricians ; they are for driving 
every honeſt man out of Rome. My advice is, that 
you keep a very watchful eye upon theſe Tribunes, 
as upon ſeditious men, the contrivers of miſchief, 
And I ſhall make no difficulty to warn the People, 
as I warn you. I ſhall freely tell them, that they 

have nothing to fear, but from the malicious devices 
of their own deceitful Magiſtrates, who under the 
cloak of friendſhip are their greateſt enemies.“ 
The whole Senate highly applauded this diſcourſe of 
Claudius; they would liſten no more to the Tribunes; 
and the aſſembly broke up. Yirginius with his Col- 
legues haſten'd back to the People (who in the Forum 


46 


waited their return) and inveighed molt bitterly againſt. 


the Conſuls and Senators. Claudius preſently appear'd, 
and, by repeating what he had juſt ſaid in the Senate- 
houſe, convinced all the ſober minded, ſenſible men of 
his audience, that the pretended plot was a meer for- 
gery. The weaker fort however continued to believe 
it true; and as for the profligate and ill-intentioned part 
of the multitude, men greedy of novelties, they did 
not care whether it were true or not: all they wanted 
JJ %%% COTTON 
-SUCH is the ſtory, Dionyſius has given us, of the 
deep laid ſcheme, the wonderful contrivance of the 
Tribunes to prevent any farther oppoſition to their 
Bill. They gravely and pathetically requeſt of the Se- 
nate to erect them into a court of inquiſition for examin- 
ing into the treaſonable practices, and diſpoſing of the 
e | liberties 


Nobles, upon a falſe accuſation. Since that time 
they keep no meaſures. They no longer point their 
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liberties and lives of the Roman Senators and Knights. V. of R. 
And the ground of this modeſt demand is a letter Bef. 0 
which they pretend to have received from ſome ſtran- 4 
gers, adviſing them of a plot form'd by the Nobles goth Con- 
of Rome againſt the Commons. The Senators, tho? ſulſhip. 
they lay their heads together, are embarraſſed, and 
much at a loſs for an anſwer. But the Conſul Claudius 
being a man of deep penetration, and a ready wit, it 
comes into his mind, to aſk the Tribunes, bo ſent the 
letter? and who brought it? and they won't tell; and 
ſo there's an end of the matter. | 
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d Mr. Vertot is ſo fond of this ſtory, that he has given himſelf the 
pleaſure to improve it. Dionyſius imputes to the Tribunes no other 
aim in their device, but t terrify the Plebeians, and make them en- 
tertain a ſuſpicion of thoſe young Nobles who affected popularity. 
And when he introduces Claudius as an Orator diſplaying the malice 
of the Tribunes, the worſt charge he puts into his mouth againſt 
them is a deſign to compel, by fear of condemnation, the moſt vigo- 
rous opponents of their bill, either to deſiſt from their oppoſition or 
to leave the City. But Mr. Vertot roundly aſſerts, that the Tribunes 
ſecretly form'd the dreadful deſign of cutting off at one ſtroke the 
better part of the Senate, and of involving in the ſame ruin all the 
Patricians, who on account of their credit or riches were odious to 
them and ſuſpected by them: Ils formerent ſecretement [affreux deſſein de 
faire perir tout d'un coup la meilleure partie du Senat, & d enwelopper dans 
leur ruine tous les Patriciens qui leur etoient odieux & ſuſpects par leur 
credit ou par leurs ricbeſſes. The Abbe forgets that in thoſe days the 
Romans were not ſo thirſty of civil blood. They could be very angry 
with one another, and belie one another, and box and kick, but 
were not diſpoſed to murder in their quarrels. And it is not a whit 
more probable that the Tribunes projected ſuch a terrible laughter 
of the Nobles, than that the Nobles projected a maſſacre of the Tri- 
bunes and the other principal men of the Plebeians, Nay, if we 
may judge of the honeſty of the parties, by the cauſe in diſpute, the 
Tribunes will have the advantage. For their bill, which the Patri- 
cians oppoſed by illegal violences, was a very good bill, and tending 
much to the benefit of the commonwealth. 


OM AF. ASE 


$..I. The Capitol is ſurpriſed by a foreign enemy, the Ple- 
beians refuſe to arm in order to retake it. Valerius the 
Conſul overcomes their obſlinacy, and the Capitol is re- 
vera. . e 1 | 

IN 


v. of R. 5 1 | 

Rel J. C. 5. I. TN the midſt of theſe inteſtine quarrels and com- 
3 ing to it, were one night ſurprized and ſeized by 4.500 
ſulſhip. men, outlaws and ſlaves, under the conduct of a 


8. 15'4 ſword all the Romans he could find there, who refuſed 
| to join him in his enterpriſe. Thoſe who eſcaped ran 
down into the Forum with the utmoſt ſpeed of fear, 

crying out, To arms! To arms! The enemy is in the 

“ City.” The Conſuls not knowing, whether this 

ſudden evil came from foreign or domeſtic foes, from 

the diſcontent and enmity of the Commons, or a plot 

of the ſlaves, were both afraid to arm the Plebeians, 

and afraid to leave them unarmed; nor could they 

bring the multitude, ſtruck with conſternation, and 


deavours to appeaſe the tumult made it more ſtormy. 
They gave out arms, but not to all indifferently, to 
ſuch only as they could moſt confide in, a number 
ſufficient for defence, till it could be known what ene- 
mies they had to deal with; and, full of anxiety, 
5 they paſt the remainder of the night in poſting guards 
1 at all the proper places. Day light diſcover'd both 


= it. Herdonius from the Capitol, cry'd aut, © Liberty 
&, to all ſlaves! I have undertaken the cauſe of the mi- 


Þ % remove the heavy yoke of ſervitude from the necks 
1 & of thoſe who bear it. It would be my choice, that 


ce if they refuſe, I will bring hither the qui and Holſci, 
Bid.c.16. © purpoſe.” The myſtery being now ſomewhat ex- 


plain'd, the Conſuls and Senators became very uneaſy 
with the apprehenſion, leſt the enterpriſe ſhould have 


forces would preſently appear to ſupport it; and leſt 
the Æqui and Volſci, eternal enemies of Rome, ſhould 


but 
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motions, the Capitol, and the Fortreſs adjoin- 


Li, B. 3. certain Sabine named Appius Herdonius. He put to the 


affright, under any Government; ſometimes their en- 


1 whence the war came, and who was the conductor of 
5 c ſerable, to reſtore the exiles to their country, and to 
„ the Roman People ſhould themſelves do this. But, 


% and leave nothing unattempted to accompliſh my 


been concerted with the Sabines and Peientes, whoſe 


now come, not to plunder the frontiers as formerly, 
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but to aſſault the City. But their greateſt dread was of V. of R. 
their ſlaves at home, no man knowing but he had an . 75 c 
enemy in his own houſe. It was dangerous to truſt £9. ; 
them, and dangerous to ſhew a diſtruſt of their fide- goth Con- 
lity. Affairs ſeem'd in fo deſperate a condition, that ſulſhip. 
even.concord among the Citizens would ſcarce be ſuffi- 

cient to preſerve the State; and while ſuch heavy cala- 

mities hung over it, no body fear'd any thing from the 
Tribunes or the Plebeians. The evils of which theſe 

were wont to be the authors were of a gentle kind, 

and ever occaſion'd by the abſence of all other evils; 

and the terror of a foreign enemy ſeein, d now to have 

laid aſleep the animoſity of the Commons. Neverthe- 

leſs it was this that bore heavieſt upon the Republic 

when thus inclining to a fall. For, as the Conſuls had 

at firſt doubted, whether the alarm from the Capitol 

were not ſome ſtratagem of the Tribunes in favour of 

their Bill, ſo the Tribunes ſuſpected the ſame alarm to 

be a contrivance of the Nobles to defeat the Bill. 

They bawl'd out, © No invaſion! An imaginary war! 

« A trick to make us forget the Bill : The Bill once 

% paſſed, thoſe clients and gueſts of the Patricians 

„will ſteal away more ſilently than they came!” In- 

ſtantly they ſend to the People to quit their arms and 
aſſemble upon the affair of the Law. In the mean 

time the Conſuls convene the Senate; and the Fathers 

are now ſtruck with more fear by the Tribunes than 

they had been by the nightly invaſion of the enemy. | 
Word is brought that the ſoldiers have laid down their iv. c. 17. 
arms and quitted their poſts. The Conſul Valerius 

ruſhes out of the S2nate-houſe, haſtens to the Forum, 
expoſtylates with the Tribunes © on their madneſs in 
calling the People from their arms to attend to Law- 

% making, while the enemy is over their heads. Are 

% you hen in confederacy with Herdonius ? He who could 

not entice our ſlaves 10 join him, has he drawn you 10 

** his party? Then, turning to the People, he urges 

them with motives from Religion, © their reverence for 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, all the Gods and Goddeſſes 

* now priſoners to a foreign enemy, nay, in captivity to 
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of R. ec ſlaves: O Father Romulus, inſpire thy People with the 


a Bet 7, C. 6 ſame ſpirit which animated thee, when thou didſi bravely 
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45g; © recover the Citadel from the Sabines Move them 10 
goth Con- march in the ſame path, by which thou didſt conduct 
lulſhip. © thy army! lead them on! As far as a mortal can follow 

* a God, I will be the firſt to follow thee and tread in thy 

„ ſteps.” He concluded with declaring, * that he then 

call'd every Roman to arms; and that, without re- 

* gard to the bounds of the Conſular Authority, or 

the extent of the Tribunician, or the Leges ſacratæ, 

* he would treat every Citizen who difobey'd his or- 

ders, as an open enemy to his country. That the 

„ Tribunes, who had forbid them to fight againſt 

'* Herdonius, might, if they pleaſed, command them 

“ to take arms againſt Valerius the Conſul : but that 

&* he ſhould make no ſcruple to do by thoſe Magiſtrates, 

“ as the founder of his family had done by the Tar- 

cc. quins.” ; we þ 

All this was of no effect. The Bill! The Bill! Let 

us paſs the Bill! Yet the 'Tribunes were not able to 
proceed in this affair; nor could the Conſul prevail with 
the People to march to the Capitol. | Night put a ſtop 
to the contention. During the night, fear of the arm'd 

Citizens, whom the Conſuls had at their devotion, 

kept the Tribunes quiet. Theſe out of the way, the 

Senators went diligently about among the Plebetans, ad- 

„ moniſhing and iatreating them to conſider, © into 

e hat extremity of danger they brought the Repub- 
lic. That the conteſt was not now between the No- 
% bles and the Commons; that both Nobles and Com- 
* mons, the Citadel, the Temples of the Gods, the 
% tutelary Gods of the State, the domeſtic Gods of 
every private Citizen were juſt upon the point of 
“ being yielded into the power of foreign enemies.” 
While the Senators were employ'd in theſe attempts to 
bring the multitude to reaſon, the Conſuls, leſt the 
Sabines and Veientes ſhould come ſuddenly and attack 
the City, buſted themſelves in poſting guards to defend 
the gates and walls. At day break a body of men ap- 
pear'd in the field advancing towards Rome. Theſe at 
RE fs firſt 
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| firſt, could be no. other than enemies, they muſt be the V. x R. 
Aqui and Holſci: However, to the great joy of the Ber F. c. 
| 8. they were ſoon diſcover'd to be Tu/culans, coming 7 1 
to the aſſiſtance of the Romans their allies. oth Con- 
c The news of the Capitol's being ſurpriz'd, and of fa ſhip... 
; the diſſenſions in Nome, having the night before reached Liv. c. 18. 
ö Fuſculum, Mamilius, the chief Magiſtrate of the place, 
J had repreſented to the Council, that they could never 


: hope from. the Gods ſo fair an opportunity of obbging 
[ a powerful, and neighbouring State, and had 
) faded them to prevent all application from the Pio 


- - MW Scnhate for ſuccour, Theſe forces, admitted within the 


2 walls, march'd ſtrait to the Forum, where Valerius 
i (having left his Collegue to defend the gates) was draw- 
n ing up his men in order, for battle. He had prevail'd 
t with the Pleberans, (in ſpite of all the clamours, and re- 
85 monſtrances of their Tribunes) to inliſt themſelves, 
= and take the military oath, by giving them his ſolemn 
promiſe, that the Capitol once recover d, and the 
5 « City reſtored" to quiet, if they would then ſuffer 
0 « themſelves to be inform d. of the deceitfulneſs of the 


h 6 Ine and abe milchiefs conceal'd under. their. 
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Herdonius * himſelf ſlain, the priſoners puniſh'd ſuitably 
to their” reſpective 'ranks of freemen or ſlaves. The 
* 1 & Jade! „„ *. Tuſculans 
= Livy's relation (brief as it is) of this adventure has been fol- 
low'd in the text. He calls Herdonius a Sabine, but ſays nothing of 
his character, his rank, or the ſituation of life he was in, when he 


undertook to ſeize the Capitol: or of the ultimate end he propoſed 


to himſelf in that enterpriſe: nor does he inform us how, or from 
whence, Herdonius collected ſuch a number of exiles and ſlaves, or 
what made it ſo eaſy for him to poſſeſs himſelf in the night of the 
Temple and Citadel. Probably the Latine Hiſtorian had not ſuf- 
cient light into theſe particulars. But Dionyſus, who is rarely igno- 
rant of any thing knowable or unknowable, tells us, 640, that the 
Sabine Herdonius, was a man of diſtinction in his own country for 
his birth and riches; that thoſe who follow'd him in his undertaking 
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Tuſculans received the public thanks. The Temple Y. 


was purified: and the People are ſaid to have caſt far- 
things into the houſe of Valerius, in order to his more 
pompous funeral. N OI 

bouring States; and without having any intelligence with the dif- 
contented in Rome. And then, for his collecting ſo many boats on 
the Tiber as would hold 4000 men, with the proviſions neceſſary for 


their ſubſiſtence, and his ſtealing down the ſtream with his fleet, from 


Sabinia into the middle of Rome, without being diſcover'd in his paſ- 
ſage, or till he reached the Capitol, theſe things are abſolutely won- 
As to what paſſed in Rome, while Herdonius poſſeſſed the Capitol, 
the Greez Hiſtorian reports, p. 641. that when the Plebeians, at the 


inſtigation of their Tribunes, refuſed to arm, unleſs the Terentian 


Law were firſt enacted, the Conſul Claudius declared, there was no 
need of their aſſiſtance; and exhorted the Patricians to march with 
their clients againſt the enemy; and if more. ſtrength were wanted, 
call to their aid the Latines and Hernici, or even promiſe liberty to the 
ſlaves and employ them, rather than ſollicit ſuccour from unworthy 
Citizens, who when the State was in ſuch calamitous circumſtances, 
revived old quarrels: but that his advice was not approved by his 
Collegue or the Senators, who thought it expedient to yield to the 
times. I | . 
That Valerius, to gain the multitude, ſwore to them, that if they 
behaved themſelves well in the preſent exigence, ſo as to reſtore 
quiet to the City, he would ſuffer the Tribunes to propoſe the Law, 
and would take care, that what the People determined ſhould-be put 
in execution before his Conſulſhip expired. 
The Plebeians hereupon inliſt themſelves readily for the war, and 
march with alacrity under Valerius to the attack of the Citadel; in 
deſcribing which attack the Hiſtorian: is as particular and cireumſtan- 
tial as if he had been there, but by his detail makes that appear im- 
practicable, which he ſays was effected. See p. 642.  __ 
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9. I. The, Conſul. Claudius ſbews little regard to the, pro- 
miſe given by Valerius to the Plebeians. 5. II. L. 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, elected 2b ſucceed Valerius, by 
various arts makes the Tribunes deſiſt from the purſuit 
of their Bill. S. III. Virginius and bis Collegues are 
rechoſen to the Tribuneſhip. The Senate are for conti- 
nuing Quinctius in the Conſulſbip; but he rejefts the 
motion with indignation. "Oe 
THE 
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$. 75 \H E mo of Herdenius. thus EE 
and peace. reſtored, the Tribunes without 
* delay call'd upon the Senators to perform what Yale- 


' goth C Con- rius had promiſed; and they preſſed Claudius to free 


ſulſhip. 
Livy, B. 3. 
c. 19. 


the manes of his Collegue ſrom the guilt of treachery, 
by ſuffering the People without moleſtation to proceed 


on the affair of the Law. Claudius, to elude this de- 


mand, inſiſted on the neceſſity of a new Conſul in the 
place of Valerius, before that buſineſs could regularly 
be brought into debate. The time paſſed in diſputes 
on this head till the month of December, when the Cen- 
turiate Comitia being held for the election, L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, through the indefatigable induſtry of the 
Nobles, Was appointed to the conſular faſces*. It was 

a thunderſtroke to the Phbeians to ſee themſelves fallen 


| f the government of a Magiſtrate of great perſonal 


merit, great credit, and highly provoked againſt them 
by their baniſhment of his fon Cz/o, and who had three 
other fons in magnanimity not inferior to Cæſo, in pru- 
dence ſurpaſſing him. 

Cincinnatus had no ſooner enter} an his avs, than 
be began to bluſter like a man angry with every body, 
and determined to be a ſevere reformer of manners. 


EW 


He ſharply reproved the Senators for their meanneſs of 
ſpirit, — want of reſolution, i in ſuffering the ſame 
men to be continued in the Tribuneſhip from year to 
year, men who with noiſe and foul language lorded 
it over the State, as if it Were ſome diforderly houſe 
which they kept. . A e every virtue 


2 According to Dionyf ;us, ( Gas: ) 8 was at his farm, 
actually following the plough, and much aſtoniſh d, when, his elec- 
tion to the Conſulſhip was notified to him. But it is not probable 
that ſo worthy a Patriot, living ſo near the City, ſhould be leſs for- 
ward to aſſiſt in recovering the Capitol from Herdinius, than the Tuſ- 
culans. Nor is it likely, if he came to Rome on that occaſion, that 
be ſhould be ignorant of the uniyerſal combination of the Nobles to 
raife him to the Confulſhip, or that he left the City before his elec- 
tion. 


* ſays nothing of the plough wh Gincinnatur is choſen Dic- 
tator. 5 
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« civil and military was driven from Rome with my ſon V. of R. 
« Cz/o. Bablers, ſowers of ſedition, reign here like Bet J. 0. 
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“Did you march your Troops, (with reverence for 5oth Con- 
© Caius Claudius and the dead Valerius be it ſpoken) ſulſhip. 

, « did you march up to the Capitol, before you had | 

1 4 clear'd. the Forum of thoſe enemies, Yirginims and 

a * his Collegues ? Did Hirginius deſerve leis puniſhment 


r 


e OTE OI 
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e * for not being in the Capitol, than Herdonius for 0 
y having ſeized it? By Hercules, he deſerved: greater. 4 
8 * Herdonius declared himſelf your enemy; he put you 


* upon your guard. Virginius, by denying there was 
* any war, would have diſarm'd you, expoſed you 
| © naked and defenceleſs to your“ ſlaves and exiles. 
What a ſhame in the ſight of Gods and Men, that 
* the Tuſculans ſhould be before us in arming for our 
defence; that it ſhould be doubtful whether Mami- 
ius the Tu/culan General, or our Conſuls recovered 
„ the Capitol! And this is what you, Tribunes, call 
* ſuccourtng the Plebeians, expoſing them to beſlaughter'd 
„by the enemy! Jupiter, the moſt High, the All- 
„good, was not worthy to be reſcued, when beſet by 
fſlaves and exiles; but your perſons are ſacred and 
* inviolable! And do you flatter yourſelves, that thus 
cover'd over with crimes -againſt Gods and Men, 
you ſhall paſs your Bill this year ? Unfortunate was 
the day, when I was choſen Conſul, more unfortu- 
nate than that in which Valerius was ſlain, if you 
even offer to prefer your Bill. But no more of that 
at preſent, I now give you notice, that my Collegue 
and I intend to march the Legions againſt the A7quz 


"nag and Yolſcji. I know not by what fatality it ſo comes 
ble to paſs, bi Gods > f ble t 

able to paſs, but the Gods are ever more favourable to us 
for- in war, than in peace.” e 

uf The Conſul quite ſtunn'd the multitude by this me- 
G 1 nacing ſpeech. A winter campaign was a dreadful | 
lec- | 3 

" From this expreſſion it would ſeem that the ſlaves, whom Her- 
Dic- donius commanded, were ſome who had run away from their Roman 


ſters. 6 


vil Vol. II. H | thought 
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1. of R. thought. The Patricians began to lift up their heads; 


their affairs ſeem'd to be upon the recovery. Claudius, 
who had ſpirit enough to join in a bold enterpriſe, but 
not the ſort of courage neceſſary to form one, readily 
ſuffer'd his Collegue to take the lead on this occaſion, 
yet he talked as big as if he had been the author of the 
meaſure ; he would do wonderful things, yes, he would 
ſhew himſelf to be a Conſul. The Tribunes ſcoffed at 
them both. And where (/aid they) will you get the 
army, which you are to lead into the field? We ſhall 
* ſuffer no Levies to be made.” © We need none 
-* (anſwer'd Quinctius.) The troops which Valerius 
inliſted for retaking the Capitol, all ſwore to rendez- 
vous at the Conſul's command, and not to diſband 
themſelves without his permiſſion z; and we ſtrictly 
enjoin every ſoldier, who took that oath, to appear 
in arms to-morrow at the Lake Regillus.”” To 
which the Tribunes replied, © That the oath did not 
bind the ſoldiers to his obedience, who was then 
* only a private man.” However, this evaſion did not 
ſatisfy the conſciences of the People. That contempt 
„for the Gods, ſo prevalent in our age, /ays Livy, had 
not in thoſe days began to make its appearance. 
Men did not by interpretations contrive to make 
< oaths and laws fuit their private deſires, but ſuited 
„their manners to their oaths and to the laws. 

The Tribunes finding their cavil abqut the oath 
would not do, turn'd their thoughts to prevent by ſome 
other means, the march of the troops from the City : 
For Quinctius talk'd of the expediency of paſling the 
whole winter in the field. And the moxe to terrify 
both the Commons and their Magiſtrates, he declared 
and often repeated it, © that fat his return from the 
war] he would hold no Comitia for electing Conſuls : 
“that the State was too much diſtemper'd to be 
% cured by ordinary remedies : that it needed a Dicta- 
4 tor, who would make all diſturbers of the peace feel 


<« the weight of an authority from which there lay no 
« appeal.” 8 
The 
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army from the City:“ and the Decree declared far- 


have been between the military oath and the winter campaign; and, 
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The Senate were at this time aſſembled in the Capi- V. of R. 
tol. Thither ran the Tribunes, with the Plebeians, all Bet. 6 
in a conſternation, at their heels. The multitude 43. 
with loud voices call'd out ſometimes upon the Fathers, ;oth Con- 
ſometimes upon the Conſuls to Compaſſionate their ſulſhip. 
caſe. Quinctius would liſten to no intreaties, till the B. 3. c. 
Tribunes had promiſed to abide by what the Senate 
ſhould judge fit to be done. Then he reported their 
petition to the Fathers, who thereupon made a Decree, 
That the Tribunes ſhould no more prefer their Bill 
this year, and that the Conſuls ſhould not lead an 


ther, © that, in the judgment of the Senate, to con- 
e tinue the ſuperior Magiſtrates in their office after the 
* expiration of their year, and to re- elect the ſame 
„ Tribunes, were both contrary to the welfare of the 
Republic.“ 8 
Thus were all commotions calm'd for the preſent; P. Hal. B. 
and Quinctius, during the remainder of his Conſulſhip, “ * 
kept things quiet by a patient, candid and equitable 
conduct, in hearing and deciding cauſes between man 


b Liæy tells us, that what contributed to frighten the Plebeians into 
ſubmiſſion, was a rumour 8 * That the augurs had been di- 
« rected to repair to the Lake Regillus, in order to conſecrate a place 
« for holding Comitia, where every article which had been carried 
« at Rome in favour of the Commons by Tribunician violence would 
4c be abrogated : ſince the Conſuls would there be maſters, and the 
« Tribunes, whoſe right of oppoſition did not extend beyond a mile 
4 from the City, would, if they came there, be upon the foot of 
« private men.. : | | 

Dionyſius ſays nothing of this; nor does it ſeem probable that the 
People ſhould be alarm'd with the apprehenſion of a deſign which 
certainly could never take place. For had it been practicable to any 
purpoſe, it would long before have been put in execution. 

The only ſtruggle in the minds of the People at this time, ſeems to 


to the honour of the ſoldiers, the oath carried it; they had recourſe to 
intreaties for avoiding the cold. Perhaps the character of Quinctius, 
and his manner of life, had no ſmall ſhare in bringing the Plebeians 
to ſubmiſſion for the preſent. It is obſervable how much more tamely 
they could ſuffer themſelves to be hector'd by this plough-man Con- 
ſul, than by an Appius Claudius. 
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= man, to which buſineſs he chiefly apply'd him- 
But notwithſtanding the Senate's Decree befare 
mention'd, and the warm remonſtrances of the Confuls, 
Virginius and his Collegues prevail'd to get themſelves 
re-choſen by the People to the Tribuneſhip. The Se- 
nate, to be even with them, were for continuing Quinc- 
tius in the Conſulſhip [not doubting to carry his re-elec- 
tion in the Comitia by Centuries.] Never did Quinctius, 
during his whole adminiſtration, exert more ſpirit, or 
expreſs a more, vehement anger than on this occaſion. 
Little cauſe to wonder, Con/cript Fathers, that the 
% Plebeians make light of your authority! You trifle 
„ with your own Decrees. What? Are you in com- 
5 petition with the multitude, to try which ſhall ſur- 
paſs the other in levity and inconſtancy ? Is this the 
conteſt in which victory is to give the Victors the 
chief power in the Republic? The headſtrong mul- 
titude have broken through your Decree, and there- 
fore you will do the ſame! An excellent example 
truly you have choſen to follow! For my part, I 
ſhall not imitate the Tribunes; I will not ſuffer my- 
ſelf to be re· elected to my office. And I exhort you, 
„ Caius Claudius, to reſtrain the Roman People from 
« ſuch licentious proceedings,” The Fathers, here- 
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upon, iſſued an edict, © forbidding all perſons to name 
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Lucius Quinctius at the next elections, for one of the 
“ Conſuls; and declaring, that, if any one did, his 


„% vote ſhould not be admitted.” _ 


The Comitia being held, they gave the conſular 
faſces to Q. Fabius Vibulanus, and L. Cornelius Malu- 
ginen ſis. „ 5 

Upon advice that the Aqui and Volſei were making 
great preparations for war, the new Conſuls ſummon'd 
the allies to furniſh their contingents of troops for the 


ſervice. An army was form'd, one third Romans, two 


thirds Latines and Hernici, Fabius had the conduct of 


it, and entirely routed the enemy near Antium. _ 
In the mean time a body of the Aqui ſuprized the 


Citadel of Ty/culum in the night. This news, which 


was 
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coming to the City, had encamped an army not far 


them in their return homeward, and cut them all off 


regard to either, before the Conſuls of the new year had enter'd on 
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was carried firſt to Rome, and thence to the camp be- V. of &. 
fore Antium, affected the Romans as much as if the „ 
Capitol had been again ſeized. Mindful of the friendly 458. 
part which the Ty/culans had lately acted in the affair 5 iſt Con- 
of Herdonius, Fabius with all expedition marched to ſulſhip. 


their relief. The enemy, to hinder ſuccours from 


from the walls. Fabius with only a part of his forces 
kept that army in play, ſending the remainder to aſſiſt 
the Tuſculans to recover their Citadel. This war laſted 
ſeveral months. Famine compell'd the Aqui to ſub- 
mit; and the Tu/culans made them paſs unarmed and 
naked under the yoke : After which the Conſul purſued 


to a man. © Cornelius, who had ſtaid at Rome to guard 
It from any ſudden attack, now marched the troops un- 
der his command from the City ; and the two Conſuls, 
taking different roads, invaded, plundered and laid 
waſte the lands of the Æqui and Volſcd it. 
At Rome the Tribunes complain'd that theſe wars 
were protracted meerly to keep off the affair of the 
Law; and they loudly declared that nothing. ſhould 
hinder them from going through with what they had 
undertaken, Nevertheleſs Lucretius, præfect of the 
City, prevail'd with them to defer the buſineſs till the 
arrival of the Conſuls. The Conſuls return'd from 
| | the 


e According to Dionyſius, p. 648. Antium revolted this year, and 
was ſubdued by Cornelius. And Livy ſays, that the greater number 
of authors report this; but that he does not find it in any of the 
earlieſt. | | 

d Livy tells us, B. 3. c 24. that at this time, a new ſource of civil 
contention aroſe in the Republic: that the Quæſtors cited M. Volſcius 
Fifor to trial before the People, on the charge of his having given 
falſe teſtimony againſt C/o : that the Tribunes put a ſtop to the pro- 
ſecution, refuſing to let the Comitia be held for that trial, unleſs they 
were firſt held for enaCting their Law, and that both theſe affairs were 
put off to the return of the Conſuls: that no ſteps were taken with 


their office: that then Ce/o's uncle, Titus Quindius, (who had been 
thrice Conſul) and Marcus Valerius, men of more weight than their 
predeceſſors, were the Quæſtors: that becauſe Cæſo, the glory of the 

| H 3 Roman 
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V. of R. the war, and entered the City with their armies in 
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ſulſhip. 


triumph; and becauſe the Tribunes now ſaid nothing 
| of 


Roman youth, could not be reſtored either to his family or to his coun- 
try, Quinctius, from a ſpirit of juſtice, and from an affection for his 
kinſman, made war upon the falſe witneſs, who had deprived him, 
tho innocent, of the liberty of pleading in his own defence. Is quoniam 
neque Quinctiæ familiæ Caſo, negue reipublice maximus juvenum reſ- 


titui poſſet, falſum teſtem, qui dicendæ cauſſa innoxio poteſtatem ade- 
milſet, juſio ac pio bello perſequebatur C. 25. 


What Livy means to ſay by this I know not. For, by his own 
account, Cæſo ran away to avoid a trial on Volſcius's accuſation: and, 


as to the crimes and miſdemeanors with which the Tribunes had 


charged him, neither his uncle nor his own father had pretended that 
he was innocent. And, according to Dionyſius, Cæſo would not own 


the juriſdiction of the Court. 


Notwithſtanding the great weight of theſe Quæſtors, the oppoſi- | 


tion of the Tribunes ſtopt the proſecution once more. But the next 
year, when the father of Cæſo was Dictator, the Tribunes, intimi- 
dated by his abſolute power, durſt not oppoſe the bringing Volſcius to 
trial; and he was convicted, condemn'd, and baniſhed to Lanuvium. 
Liv. c. 29. 7 


Dionyſius ſays nothing of all this, nor indeed has it any ſhadow of 


probability, if, as the Greek Hiſtorian relates, Volſcius was all the time 
one of the Tribunes; which, according to Livy, he was not. 

Mr. Vertot has follow'd Dionyſius in making the accuſer of C/o one 
of the Tribunes, and yet has follow'd Livy in repreſenting the accuſer 
of C ſo as try'd, convicted, and baniſh'd in that very year, when, 
according to Dionyfius, p. 648. he was in his fourth Tribuneſhip. 

Both Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rollin, founding themſelves wholly on a 
paſſage in Cicero's Oration pro domo ſua, relate, that in the ſhort Dic- 


_ tatorſhip of Quinctius Cincinnatus, (when Yolſcius is ſaid to have been 


baniſh'd) Cx s o was recalled from baniſhment. Cicero's words are theſe: 
At vero, ut annales populi Romani, & monumenta wetuſtatis loquuntur, 
CSO 1LLE QuinTivs, & M. Furius Camillus, & M. Serwilius 


Abala, cumeſſent opti me de Republica meriti, tamen populi incitati vim, 


iracundiamque ſubierunt, damnatique Comitiis Centuriatis, cum in exi- 


lium profugiſſent, rurſus ab eodem populo placato ſunt in ſuam priſtinam 
dignitatem reſtituti. One would imagine from the total ſilence of Livy 
and Dionyſius, as to the recalling of C/o, that thoſe Annales and Monu- 


menta, of which Cicero ſpeaks, were wholly unknown to them, or that 


they conſider'd them as of no authority. Nor perhaps is the Orator 
much to be regarded, when, to ſerve a preſent turn and his own private 
intereſt, he brings precedents from ancient hiſtory of caſes like his 


own. It is plain that neither the Latin nor the Greek Hiſtorian have 


taken him for their guide. But what ſeems deciſive againſt the au- 


thority of Cicero in this inſtance, is his ſaying, that Cæſo was con- 


demn'd in Comitia by Centuries, which is expreſly contradicted by e 
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of the Law, it was generally believed, that they were V. of R. 


deterr'd from that purſuit : But in truth, a far different 
reaſon occaſion'd their ſilence. As the year drew to- 


wards a cloſe, they had their thoughts wholly intent on 3 Con- 
getting themſelves elected a fourth time to the Tribune - ſulſhip. 


ſhip; and, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous oppoſition from 
the Conſuls, they carried their point. 


Towards the end of this year the ;Zqui ſued for roy, 8.3. 
peace, and the Senate made a treaty with them, im- c. 24- 
porting, that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the towns 


and lands they then held, and be exempt from paying 
tribute to the Republic, but, like the other allies, fur- 
niſh her with as many auxiliary troops as ſhe occaſion- 


ally ſhould require. 


whole Hiſtory of thoſe times. The Tribunes did not pretend to 


hold Comitia by Centuries, and yet they held the aſſembly for the trial 


of Cæ ſo. If Cicero be right, and Cæso, a young Patrician, was 
condemn'd hy the Centuries, it will afford a ſtrong preſumption, that 
all the Trials of CoxsuLARS in the ComiTia BY TRIBES, which 


Dionyſius has recorded, are mere fables. 


Father Catrou, not finding that Cz/o was recall'd, or that any mo- 
tion was made for recalling him, either when his uncle was Quzſtor, 
or when his father was Dictator, concludes, that he was dead; or 


perhaps he gathers this from theſe words of Livy, Quoniam neque 


Quintiæ familiæ Ca ſo, neque Reipublice reſtitui poſſet. But there ſeems 
no need to have recourſe to the ſuppoſition of Cæſo's death, to account 
for his not being recall'd : for the ſame Tribunes who had proſecuted 
him were till in office, and the Bill, which had given occaſion to 
Cæœ ſo's violences and miſdemeanors, was ſtill depending; and it is not 
to be imagined that the Tribunes would ſuffer his return to Rome, be- 
fore that affair was determined, If I might have leave to conjec- 
ture, I ſhould ſay, that C/o was never, recall'd, that he was guilty 
not only of the miſdemeanors with which the 'Tribunes charged him, 
but likewiſe of the murder of which Volſcius accuſed him, and that 
this Volſcius did not get the ſurname of Fifor from his having given 
falſe evidence, but that falſe evidence was in after times imputed to 
him by the Hiſtorians, meerly on account of his ſurname, which 
meant nothing worſe than The Potter. | | 
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g. I. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus is named to the Dictator- 
\ ſhip ;, be reſcues the Roman army out of extreme dan- 
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the hill Algidus, (about 12 miles from Rome) where they 
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ger; and the 16th day after bis promotion reſigns his 


office. F. II. The Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies for 
a war with the Equi. They are at length induced to 
Wa de their oppoſition, but do it conditionally, that the 


' Commons may be permitted to augment the number of tbeir 
Tribunes to Ten. | 


$. LIN the beginning of the new adminiſtration, of I. 

I Minucius and C. Nautius, Virginius and his Col- 
legues preſſed forward the affair of the Law, to bring it 
to a concluſion. Yet they allow'd the Conſuls two months 
time to conſider of it, and expoſe to the People the miſ- 
chiefs latent under it, if any ſuch there were; after 
which it was to be propoſed in Comitia and put to the 
vote. This conceſſion made all quiet in the City. But 
the tranquillity did not laſt long; for the Æqui breaking 
the treaty they had made the year before, invaded and 
plunder'd the territory of the Tuſculans, allies of the Ro- 
man Republic, and, loaded with ſpoil, retired with it to 


encamp'd. The Senate diſpatch'd three Ambaſſadors 
thither to complain of the injury, and demand reſtitu- 
tion. Gracchus Cluilius, General of the Aqui, had 
pitched his tent under a large oak for the ſake of -the 
ſhade. There! ſaid he to the Ambaſſadors, deliver your 
errand to that tree! I have other buſineſs to mind. They 
return'd to Rome and reported the reception they had 
met with. Inſtantly the Senate order'd one of the 


Conſuls to march againſt Gracchus, and commiſſion'd 


Liv. c. 26. 


the other to enter the frontiers of the Æqui and lay the 
country waſte. The Tribunes at firſt obſtructed the 
Levies, and perhaps would have continued fo to do, 


but for a ſecond invaſion. A numerous army of Sabines 


advanced almoſt to the very walls of Rome; and the 
devaſtations they made could not patiently be endured 
by the People. Regardleſs of the diſſuaſions of their 
Tribunes, they now readily offer'd themſelves for the 
ſervice. Two armies were preſently raiſed. The Sa- 


 bines retired ; Nautius marched into Sabinia, and did 


more than make repriſals on the enemy, Minucius, 
| who 


. 
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who led his forces againſt the Æqui, had neither the V. of R. 


ſucceſs nor the courage of his Collegue. He pitched _ Fo 
his camp not far from the enemy, but kept cloſe with- , 


in it through fear. When the qui perceived his FW 


cowardice, it gave them the boldneſs to attack his fulſhip. 
camp in the night; but they found it too ſtrong to be 
forced. The next day therefore they drew lines about 
it, in order to ſtarve their enemies into a ſurrendry at 
diſcretion. Before the Romans were quite encloſed, five 
horſemen found means to make their way through the 
quarters of the Æqui, and carried the news to Rome. 

uintus Fabius, Governor of the City, immediately diſ- 
patch'd a meſſenger to the Conſul Naurus, to inform 


him of the diſtreſs his Collegue was in. Nautius leaving 


his army to the care of his Lieutenants repair'd to 
Rome in all haſte. He arrived there in the night, and 
without delay had a conference with the chief of the 
Senate, who all agreed to have recourſe to the uſual 
pedient in great exigencies, a Dictator: whereupon 
the Conſul, with univerſal approbation, named L. 
Quinctius Cincinnatus to that important dignity, and 
then return'd to his army. | 
The perſons, deputed to give Quinctius notice of his 414. 
nomination to the Dictatorſhip, found him buſily em- 
ploy'd about his farm, either following the plough, or 
digging aditch. After the common mutual ſalutations 
they deſired him to put on his gown, and hear their 
commiſſion to him from the Senate. Nhat is the bu fi- 
neſs, ſaid Quinctius in ſurprize, 1s all well? Then, 
turning to his wife who was in the field with him, 
RAciLI A, Go fetch my gown. Make haſte. The duſt 
and ſweat wiped from his face, and the gown put on, 
the deputies ſtrait ſaluted him DicTa Tos, invited him 
to Rome, and inform'd him of the perillous condition 
of the army. A barge belonging to the public was 
ready to convey him to the City, His three ſons, his 


2 Dionyſius ſays nothing of the cowardice of Minucius, but repre- 
ſents him as raſhly purſuing the enemy, who, by artfully retreating 
before him, drew him into a diſadvantageous ſituation, and then 
block'd him up in his camp. | 
. | other 
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V. of R. other relations and friends, and the greater part of the 


295. 
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2d Con- 


457 
ulſhip. 


Senate received him at his landing. With this atten- 
dance, and with four and twenty Lictors walking be- 
fore him, he was conducted to his houſe. Crowds of 
Plebeians likewiſe put themſelves in his train, but they 
were not very glad to ſee him; for they thought him 
cloath'd with too much power, and fear'd the uſe he 
might make of it. They kept watch all that night. 
Quinctius the next morning, before day-break, went 
to the Forum, and there named, for his General of the 
Horſe, L. Tarquitius, a Patrician of diſtinguiſh'd bra- 
very, but who, being too poor to keep a horſe, had till 
then never ſerved but in the infantry, Thus all the 
hopes of the Republic lay in an old man, called from 
the plough to command in chief, and a foot-ſoldier, 
raiſed to be General of the Horſe. | 
The Dictator, by proclamation, order'd a ſuſpenſion 


of all proceſs in the courts of juſtice, the ſhops to be 


ſhut up, and all the Citizens, able to bear arms, to be 
before ſun ſet in the field of Mars, each with five days 
proviſions, and twelve ſtakes for a paliſade. Whoever 
through age was diſqualified for the ſervice, was to dreſs 
the proviſions for the foldier who lived neareſt him, 
while he furniſh'd himſelf with the ſtakes and got rea- 
dy his arms. | 

All theſe commands punctually executed, and the 


forces drawn up in good order, not only for marching, 


but fighting, if need ſhould require, the Dictator, at 
the head of the Infantry, and Tarquitius, at the head of 
the Cavalry, led forth the army. No alacrity was 
wanting either in the commanders, or their men. 
Quicken your pace, ſoldiers, /aid the leaders, let us 
“ come up with them this very night. Expedition! a 
«© Roman Conſul and his army beſieged! three days in- 
“ veſted! who knows what may happen in a day or a 
„ night? A ſingle moment often decides in great 


events.“ The Generals had the pleaſure to hear the 


ſoldiers, and thoſe who bore the colours, mutually call 
upon each other, Faſter, Enfign /—Soldiers keep up ! 
And thus by midnight they reached the Algidus. 

| Quinctius 
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; he was near the enemy. And when, by riding gf - WM 
1 about, he had taken ſuch a view of their camp as the 4 2 i 
k obſcurity of the night would permit, he order'd his men 52d Con= | 
Y to heap all the baggage together in one place, and then ſulſhip. 4 
a return into their ranks with the ſtakes they had brought Liv. c. a8. 


from Rome. This done he extended his forces and in- 
veſted the camp on his ſide of it: after which, on an 
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t appointed ſignal given, the ſoldiers altogether gave a | 
4 ſhout, and then fell every man to work to cut a trench 1 
FP before him and plant his ſtakes. The ſhout reached x 
li beyond the camp of the Æqui to that of the Conſul, I 
S Sudden terror ſeized the one, univerſal joy the other. | 
5 Nothing among the Roman ſoldiers but mutual congra- 
7 tulations on the arrival of ſuccour. No time to be 
; e loft! cried Minucius. Not only ſuccour is come, but 
1 “ our fellow Citizens are actually in conflict with the 
S « enemy. I know it by the ſhout. To arms, to arms, 
* Follow me, ſoldiers. Out fallied the legions to 
8 action, and by their ſhouts gave notice of it to the Dic- 
1 tator. The Aqui were juſt going to make an effort to 
1 interrupt the works the Dictator had begun, when the 
7 alarm from the other ſide obliged them to turn their 
i chief ſtrength that way, leſt the Conſul ſhould break 
| through their camp. His attack kept them in play till 
© the morning, ſo that Quinctius had the reſt of the night 
55 free to go on with his fortification. Having finiſh'd it 
Jy by day break, he ſtrait led out his forces to aſſault that 
f of the enemy. A new conflict began; the former 
8 continued. The Aqui, now preſſed on both ſides, 
15 hopeleſs of defending themſelves, hopeleſs of relief, 
is ceaſed the fight, and had recourſe to ſupplications. 
1 They begg' d of the Dictator, they begg'd of the Con- 
* ſul, not to place victory in ſlaughter, but to ſuffer them 
ot to go off diſarm'd. The Conſul referr'd them to the 
” Dictator. uinctius contemptuouſly anſwer'd them, 
* that © he did not want their blood, he would let them 
Il „ go; but that, by paſſing under the yoke, they ſhould 
! ce at length make confeſſion, that the Æmqui were a con- 
5 % quered People. But firſt, aid he, ſend me hither 


in 
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in chains your General Gracchus, and ten other of 
your principal officers [with theſe he meant to adorn 
“ his triumph] and you ſhall evacuate the City of Cor- 
“% bio,” All was ſubmitted to. | "= 

The Dictator gave the * plunder of the enemy's 


Rome, not ſuffering thoſe of the Conſul to take any 
part of it. © You, ſoldiers, ſaid he, who were juſt go- 
ing to fall a prey to our enemies, you ſhall have no 
& ſhare of their ſpoils.” Then, turning to the Conſul, 
And you, Minucius, till you begin to have the ſpirit 
of a Conſul, ſhall command theſe legions in quality 
„ oniy of a Lieutenant General.” Minucius abdicated 
the Conſulſhip, and, in obedience to order, continued © 


to ſuperior merit, and ſuperior authority, were paid-in 
thoſe days, that the conſular troops, leſs affected with 
the diſgrace they ſuffer'd, than with the benefit they 
had received, decreed to the Dictator a golden crown 
of a pound weight, and at his departure ſaluted him by 
the title of their Patron. 5 EM 
Quinctius return'd to Rome and had there a magnifi- 
cont triumph; after which, tho' he might have retain'd 
his High Office ſix months, he reſign'd in the ſixteenth 
day from his promotion to it. 
Livy, ibid. In the end of the year the Tribunes began to ſtir 
again in the affair of h Law but as two ar mies were 


D Dionyſius reports, (p. 652.) that Quinctius, after plundering Cor- 
bio, cauſed the moſt valuable part of the enemy's ſpoils to be con- 
vey'd to Rome, giving the remainder only to his ſoldiers, and that the 

Senate would have enrich'd him out of the booty; but that he de- 
clined the offer, and choſe rather to owe his ſubſiſtence to the labour 
of his hands. | OY . 

© According to Livy, Quintus Fabius was ſoon after ſent from Rome 
to ſucceed Minucius in the command of the army. 


4 The reader will obſerve that Quinctius defeated the Aqui, and 


{| took their camp the third day from his nomination to the DiQator- 


ſhip. The greater part of the remainder of the 16 days, we may 
ſuppoſe, was ſpent in taking poſſeſſion of Corbia, plundering it, and 
1 placing a garriſon there. This, according to Dionyſius, p. 651. was 
| done by way of revenging the ill treatment which the Tuſculans had 
: ſuffer'd from the Æqui. 7 
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camp to the ſoldiers he had brought with him from 


with the army. Such reſpect, ſuch ready ſubmiſſion 
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abſent (for the Conſul Nautius made war againſt the V. of R. 
Sabines) the Senate carried it, that no Bill ſhould be n 725 = 

preferr'd to the People; nevertheleſs in the election of * * 
Tribunes, the Commons prevail'd to have the ſame $2d Con- 
men, who had held the Tribuneſhip four years ſuc- ſulſhip. 

ceſſively, appointed a fifth time to that office. 

S. II. THE conſular faſces were transferr'd to C D. Ve? B. 

Horatius, and Q, Minucius. In the beginning of their 10. p.652, 

adminiſtration, they had nothing to do abroad; but Ce, 

the Tribunes, with their Bill, found them ſufficient “. B. 3. 
employment at home; yet it was not long before the © %® 

diſpute on this head gave place to another: for news | 
came, that the A9u had in the night ſurpriſed the Ro- 

man garriſon of Corbio, and taken the place by aſſault. 

The Senate without delay order'd an army to be raiſed, 

and led to the Algidus. No Levies ! ſaid the Tribunes; 

« The Bill is the important point, the buſineſs that muſt 

“ be firſt ſettled.” Neither Conſuls nor Senate would 

hear of the Bill. Both ſides continued obſtinate, till a ſe- 
cond alarm was given from abroad. The Sabines made 

an incurſion into the Roman territory, and advanced 
almoit to the City walls. The Tribunes then ſeeing a 

neceſſity of arming, began to treat with the Senate. 

As they had been conſtantly baffled, tho' in office five 

years ſucceſhvely, they judged, that it was for want of 

a ſufficient number in their college, and therefore re- 

ſolved to ſeize the preſent occaſion to get it augmented. 

« On one condition, /a:d they, we ſhall conſent to your 

„ raiſing troops. The thing will be of little conſe- 8 P- 


e Dionyſius p. 654. reports, that when the tribunes were obſtinate 
in oppoſing the Levies, all the Senators, by the advice of Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, took arms and repair'd to the Forum, determined to march 
out (ſupported only by their clients and adherents) againſt the enemy; 
that even the oldeſt of the Fathers appear'd in armour, but wept and 
look'd fo piteouſly, that the ſpectacle drew tears in abundance from 
the multitude : and a moſt ridiculous ſcene of affliction the Hiſtorian 
p. 655. moſt gravely makes of it. He adds, that the Tribuges ſee- 
ing the People ſo melted, and fearing that they ſhould not be able to 
hinder the [weeping] Plebeians from following the [weeping] Patri- 
cians to the war, began then to covenant for an augmentation of the 
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“ Tribunes, inſtead of only five.“ 
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© quence to you, and will pleaſe the Commons very 
“ much; perhaps make them eaſy as to all their other 
4 demands. Allow them to have, for the future, TEN 

In the debates of the Senate on this motion, Caius 
Claudius oppoſed it with great warmth. He ſaid, © that 
„ to grant the Commons more Tribunes would have 
& no good effect upon them, it would only make them 
«© more untractable and inſolent. The partition of the 
lands, Terentius's Bill, and every project for dimi- 
% niſhing the authority of the Senate, and increaſing 
< the power of the People, would preſently be revived: 
and in ſhort, that an augmentation of the number of 
“ Tribunes would have the worſt conſequences ima- 
“ ginable.” But Quinctius Cincinnatus, whoſe judg- 
ment had greater weight with the Senate than that of 
Claudius, conſidered the matter in a different light, 
and was of opinion, that what the Plebeians ſued for 
as a favour, would turn to their diſadvantage when ob- 
tain'd; becauſe it would be eaſier to ſow diviſion among 
Ten Tribunes than among five, and he therefore ex- 
horted the Fathers to a conceſſion. His advice prevail'd. 
The requeſt was granted, but conditionally, that the 
Tribunes then in office ſhould not be rechoſen. To 


this the petitioners agreed, and held the Comitia im- 


D. Hal, 
p. 657. 


Liv. c. 30. 


mediately for the nomination of Ten Tribunes, as having 
learnt by experience, that they might meet with a diſap- 
pointment, ſhould they put off the election to the end 
of the war. Two out of each of the five firſt Claſſes 
were choſen; a method obſerved ever after. 

The commotion thus quieted, troops were raiſed. 
Minucius marched to attack the Sabines, but found no 
enemy in the field. Horatius defeated the Ægqui, and 
retook Cor bio. 


* 


f Livy's words ſeem to make the condition general, that the Com- 
mons ſhould never, for the future, chuſe the ſame men twice to the 
Tribuneſhip, ne poſtea eoſdem Tribunos juberent. If this was the 
condition, the People did not obſerve it, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

The increaſe of the number of Tribunes to ten was 36 years after 
the erection of the Tribuneſhip. | | 
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. I. The Tribunes make a new demand in favour of the 


People ,, and the Senate, after ſome ſtruggle, comply. 
$. II. The Conſuls, by an imprudent ſeverity in levying 
ſoldiers, give occaſion to an unprecedented inſult upon 
their dignity from the Tribunes. F. III. The Agrarian 
and Terentian Laws are propoſed anew. Sicinius 


Dentatus, an old ſoldier, makes a notable ſpeech in re- 


lation to the former. The Patricians by violence hinder 
the ſuffrages from being collected. S. IV. The Conſuls 
lead an army into the field againſt the Equi. They or- 


der Sicinnius Dentatus, at the head of 800 Veterans, 


upon a deſperate enterprize. He remonſtrates againſt it, 
but obeys, and ſucceds ſo well, as to occaſion the total 
defeat of the enemy by the Conſuls. At his return to 
Rome he prevails with the People to refuſe them a 
triumph; and they are condemn'd the next year in a fine 
for miſconduct. 


5. I. I N the Conſulſhip of M. Valerius and Sp. Virgi- V. of R. 


155 ntus, the Tribunes demanded that mount Aven- 
tine ſhould be granted to the People, or at leaſt thoſe 


297- — 
Bef. F. C. 


parts of it which were not occupied by lawful purchaſers. 5 * "BY 
L. Icilius, the head of the college, ſet forth, that the ſulſhip. 
land of that hill belonged to the Republic; that ſome P. Hal. 


Patricians had indeed purchaſed certain parcels of it 


. I 0. 


but others had got poſſeſſion of what they enjoy'd b " p. 658. 


mere uſurpation, and that the remaining part of it was 


uncultivated and uninhabited. He propoſed therefore, 
that thoſe Patricians, who could ſhew good claims to 


what they poſſeſſed, ſhould be confirmed in their poſ- 


ſeſſions; but that thoſe, who had built houſes upon the 
hill, without lawful title to the ground, ſhould be outed; 
previouſly reimburſed however what they had expend- 
ed in building thoſe houſes; and laſtly, that all the 
land uncultivated, or unoccupied by rightful owners, 
ſhould be given gratis to the Commons, who growing 
daily more numerous began to want habitations, 


There 
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V. of R There could be no plauſible objection to this propo- 


the conquered lands, deferr'd convening the Fathers, 
whom the Tribunes had deſired to conſider of the 
matter, and then refer it to the People. Icilius impa- 
tient of this delay, ſent a command to the Conſuls by 
an apparitor, to aſſemble the Senate forthwith. The 
apparitor met with a rough reception. A lictor by the 
Conſuls orders gave him ſome blows, and drove him 
away ignominiouſly, A mighty uproar enſued. Icilius 


cauſed the lictor to be ſeized, and was for having him 


thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. The Con- 

ſuls not daring to employ violence to reſcue him out of 

the hands of the ſacroſanct Tribunes, endeavoured to 

gain over ſome one of them, who might put a ſtop to the 

fury of his Collegue: But Icilius had before taken mea- 

ſures to defeat that artifice. He had ſo warmly repre- 
ſented to bis Brethren, that the ſtrength of their Col- 

lege lay wholly in their union, that they had agreed, 

no one among them ſhould oppoſe what was determined 

by plurality of voices. Thus the poor Lictor ſaw him- 

ſelf juſt upon the point of loſing his life, for having 
obeyed the orders of the Conſuls too punctually. To 

ſave him, the Cynſcript Fathers had recourſe to intrea- 
ties; and they ſeem to have been conſtrain'd to a com- 
poſition with the Tribunes : Theſe releaſed the Lictor, 

and the Senate, by a Decree, yielded mount Aven- 

tine to the People; a conceſſion of ſmall importance, 

as was before obſerved ; yet the meaſures, uſed to ob- 

tain it, made a very great breach in the conſular autho- 
rity : for the Tribunes kept themſelves ever after in 
fſeſſion of the new prerogative, aſſumed by Icilius and 

his Collegues, of convening the Senate. : | 

V. of R. F. II. THE next year J. Romilius and C. Veturius 
Bef. 7, © were Conſuls. Theſe Magiſtrates apprehending that 
'- © the preſent quiet in the City would ſoon be diſturbed, 


8. unleſs the Republic had a war abroad, reſolved to lead 
ſulſhip. a on 
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i out an army againft the Aqui. But this their policy V. of R. 
they themſelves defeated, by the unſeaſonable rigour > 
with which they proceeded in the inrollments. They 4. c 
admitted of no excuſes, how allowable ſoever, and con- 5 5th "oy 
demn'd to heavy fines or impriſonment, all thoſe who ful. | 
refuſed to inliſt themſelves for the war. Uihus and his P- Hal. 
Collegues (who had been continued in the Tribuneſhip 0 680 | 
at the new elections) did not fail to take the part of the 10 
complainants, and, when they found that words were 

; | ineffectual, endeavoured by force to reſcue the priſoners 

out of the hands of the Lictors; they even went ſo far 

in their fury as to bid the Æailes lay hold on the Con- 

ſuls and lead them to priſon. The Patricians all united 

as one man to defend the ſupreme Magiſtrates ; blows 

N enſued; and, for this time, the Conſuls got the better 

; in the ſcuffle; the Tribunes were routed and roughly ® 

; 


treated. But the triumph of the Nobles was of ſhort 

duration. The next day, and the following, great 

numbers of Plebeians flock'd from the Country to the 
. City; and the Tribunes then finding themſelves in a 
: condition to deal with their adverſaries, held frequent 
; councils, to which they complain'd moſt heavily of the 
1 inſults they had ſuffer'd ; proteſting at the ſame time, 
L that they would lay down their office if they could not be 
x ſupported in the exerciſe of it. And now, encouraged 
) by the Commons, who with great warmth enter'd into 
- their Magiſtrates reſentments, they made no ſcruple to 
1 ſend a ſummons to the Conſuls to appear before an A 
ſembly of the People, and anſwer for their conduct; the 


ä firſt inſtance of citing the ſuperior Magiſtrates to trial, 
A during their Magiſtracy. : lt 
1 The Conſuls refuſing to liſten to the ſummons, away 
a went the Tribunes to the Senate, then ſitting in debate 
n on theſe matters, and having firſt in a plaintive tone ſet 
| forth, © the violence which had been doneto their ſacred 
7 4 According to Livy, B. 2. c. 31. it was to ſuccour thoſe affection- 
t ate friends of Rome, the Tuſculans (whoſe territory the Ægqui had in- 


vaded) that the Conſuls began to raiſe an army. And this accounts B. 2. c. 31, 
, for the Tribunes not oppoſing the Levies, but only the unreaſonable 

d ſeverity of the Conſuls in making them. | 

ut Vol. II. | 1 © perſons 
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V. of R. * perſons, by the Conſuls or their adherents,” demand- 


Bet. 7 C. 


454 


ed peremptorily, © that thoſe Magiſtrates might either 
clear themſelves by oath from having had any hand 


»*55thCon- in that violence, or, if they ſcrupled to take ſuch oath, 


ſulſhip. 


appear, in judgment before the people;” and they 


„ added, * that for their parts, they would take the 
votes of the Tribes upon the affair. | 

In anſwer to all this, the Conſuls reproached the Tri- 
bunes “with having been the aggreſſors, and with hav- 
„ ing carried their infolence to ſuch exceſs, as firſt to 
attempt impriſoning the ſovereign Magiſtrates of the 
„State, and afterwards, when they fail'd in that, to 
cite them to appear in judgment before an Aſembly of 


te People; tho' by Law they had no right to ſummon 


„ thither even the moſt inconſiderable of the Patricians, 


«© without a previous Senatus Conſultum for that purpoſe.“ 


And they declared, © that if the Tribunes were fo au- 
* dacious as to proceed toward collecting the votes of 


* the People, they would arm the whole body of the 


„ Patricians.” | 

Theſe mutual reproaches and menaces. laſted the 
whole day ; and the Senate thinking it equally danger- 
ous to declare either for the Conſuls, or the Tribunes, 
came to no reſolution. f ' 


F. III. THE Tribunes, finding that nothing was to 


be expected from the Fathers, call'd the People toge- 
ther, to deliberate on the proper meaſures to be taken. 
The moſt turbulent and hot-headed were for retiring 


1n arms a ſecond time to the Mons, Sacer, and thence 


declaring open war againſt the Patricians, for having 
broken the treaty which had there been made. | 
Others, more in number, judged it not adviſeable to 


leave the City, nor equitable to impute to the whole 


body of the Nobles, the violences which ſome particu- 


lars had acted againſt the facred perſons of the Tri- 
bunes ; provided that ſtrict juſtice were done upon the 
guilty, who had incurr'd the penalty of death or exile, 
[and might be puniſh'd according to Law, without any 
previous procels. ] | | 


Others, again, more moderate, declared againſt put- 


7. 
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ung any Citizen to death, before trial and condemna- T. of R. 
r tion in legal form, and eſpecially, when the queſtion bel c 
d vas concerning the Conſuls, the ſupreme Magiſtrates of , 
, the Republic: but they counſell'd the aſſembly to diſ- 55th Con- 
charge their wrath on thoſe who had aided the Conſuls, fulſhip. 
e and to puniſh them according to the utmoſt Kgour of 
7 the Laws. * 8 | 
i- As nothing could be immediately agreed upon, a 
üttle time diminiſh'd the fury of the Tribunes, and at 
o length the concluſion was, that the third market day 
e they would hold an aſſembly, to condemn the Conſuls 
to in a pecuniary fine. However, before the 27 days 
of | were quite expired, they changed their mind; and hav- 
ning aſſembled the People, declared, that at the intreaty 
55 of ſeveral worthy men, to whom it was not eaſy to re- 
fuſe any thing, they were willing to forgive the perſonal 
injuries they themſelves had ſuffer'd, but could never 
of | pardon thoſe which had been done to the People, and 
ie would therefore inſtantly renew the proſecution of thoſe 
two important affairs, the Agrarian and Terentian Laws, 
1e |f the publication of which had been ſo long poſtponed by 
r- Þ the artifices of the Patricians. This ſaid, they fixed a 
s, day for a new Aſſembly to deliberate and decide upon 
R thoſe matters. i: = | 
to The People being met at the time appointed, [c:lius D. Hal. p. 
e- began with propoſing the Agrarian Law; and when he 663. 
n. | had himſelf made a longharrangueon the reaſonableneſs 
Ig of it, notified, that any Pleberan preſent might ſpeak his 
ce || mind freely. Upon this ſeveral ſtood forth ſucceſſively, 
ag pleaded the right their ſervices gave them to a ſhare of 
the conquered lands, and were all heard with pleaſure. 
to But nothing ſo much quickened the zeal of the Aſſembly 
le in behalf of the Law, as the diſcourſe of “ Sicinius Den- giccius, 
u- zatus, a Plebeian, who had ſerv'd long, and diſtinguiſhed according 
ri- | himſelf by his exploits in the Wars. He was a man of to Lic. 
he a noble aſpect, and, tho' now 58 years of age, in his 
le, I full ſtrength of body as well as mind. With a ſoldiery 
ny Þ| eloquence he ſpoke to this Effect:“ It is now forty 
« years that I have borne arms, and for the thirty laſt 
at- | © I have been always in ſome command or other. I 
ng 5 I 2 * have 
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The Roman HISTORY. Bock II. 


& have been in a hundred and twenty engagements. 
« 1] have received forty-five wounds and all before, 


„twelve of them in that ſingle action againſt Herdonius 


*« the Sabine *. Fourteen * civic crowns I obtained for 
d Of the military rewards in uſe among the Romans, Mr. Kennet 

Part 2. Book 4. Chap. 16.] ſpeaks thus: | | 
Theencouragements of valour and induſtry, were much more con- 


| fiderable than the proceedingsagainſt the contrary vices. The moſt con- 


ſiderable (not to ſpeak of the promotion from one ſtation to ano- 
ther, nor of the occaſional donatives in money, diſtinguiſhed by this 
name from the largeſſes beſtowed on the common people, and termed 
Congiaria) were firſt the dona.imperatoria, ſuch as 

The baſis pura, a fine ſpear of wood without any iron on it; ſuch 


a one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the ſixth of the Aneids. 


le, wides Y purã juvenis gui nititur huſti. 


This preſent was uſually beſtowed on him, who in ſome little ſkir- 
miſh had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. They were 
reckoned very honourable gifts, and the Gods are commonly repre- 
ſented with ſuch ſpears, on the old coins. Mr, Walker derives hence 
the cuſtom of our great Officers carrying white rods'or ſtaves, as en- 


ſigns of their places. 


The armillæ, a ſort of bracelets, given upon account of ſome emi- 
nent ſervice, only to ſuch as were born Romans. © SE 
The torques, golden and filver collars, wreathed with curious art 
and beauty. Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, and 
the ſilver to the Roman ſoldiers; but this is ſuppoſed to be a miſtake. 
The pbaleræ, commonly thought to be a ſuit of rich trappings fora 
horſe ; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the foot as well as the 
cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to have been golden chains, of 


like nature with the forques, only that they ſeem to have hung down 


to the breaſt; whereas the others only went round the neck. The 
hopes of theſe two laſt are particularly urged, among the advantages 
of a military life by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 600 | 


Ut læti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


The wex#lla, a ſort of banners of different colours, worked in ſilk 
or other curious materials, ſuch as Auguſtus beſtowed on Agrippa, at- 
ter he had won the ſea-ftight at Actium. | 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral coronets, received on various occa- 
fions. As, | . png 4 WS Cs 
Corona civica, given to any ſoldier who had ſaved the life of a Ro- 
man Citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, tho* compoſed of no better materials than 


oaken boughs. Virgil calls it civilis quercus, An. vi. 772. 


Atque 
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Aigue umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu, 


Plutareh has gueſs d very happily at the reaſon why the branches of 
this tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. For the oaken 
wreath, ſaith he, being otherwiſe ſacred to Jupiter, the great guar» 
dian of their city, they might therefore think it the molt proper orna- 
ment for him who had preſerved a citizen, Beſides, the oak. may 
very well claim the preference in this caſe, becauſe in the primitive 
times, that tree alone was thoughtalmoſt ſufficient for the preferying 
of man's life: Its acorns were the principal diet of the old, mortals, 
and the honey which was commonly Rand there, preſented them 
with a very pleaſant * liquor. | | E | 
It was a particular honour conferr'd on the Perſons, who had me- 
rited this crown, that when they came to any of the publick ſhows; 
the whole company, as well Senate as People, ſhould ſignify their 
reſpe&, by riſing up when they ſaw them enter; and that they ſhould 
take their ſeat on theſe occaſions among the Senators; being alſo ex- 
cuſed from all troubleſeme duties and ſervices in their own perſons, 
and procurſag the ſame immunity for their father and grandfather by 
his Þ fide. s Sealer} » NS, 
Corona muralis, given to him who firſt ſcaled the walls of a city 
in a general aſſault; and therefore in the ſhape of it there was ſome 
alluſion made to the figure of a wall. e 
Corona caſtrenſis, of walluris, the reward of him who had firſt 
forced the enemy's intrenchments. PET 
Corona navalis, beſtowed on ſuch as had ſignalized their valour in 
an engage meũt at ſea ; being ſet round with figures like the beaks of 


ſhips. 
N F Cui belli infigne ſuperbum 
Tempore nauali fulgent raſtrata Corond. 
TR Ro Virg. En. viii. 68.4. 


Lipſius fancies the corona navalis, and the roſtrata, to have been 


two diſtinct Species, though they are generally believed to be the 
ſame kind of crown. ' | 


Corona ebſidionalis : This was not, like the reſt, given by the Gene- 


ral to the ſoldiers, but preſented by the common conſent of the ſol- 


diers to the General, when he had delivered the Romans or their allies 
from a fiege, It was compoſed of the graſs growing in the beſieged 
place. 2 8 ; 


* 


Corona triumphalis, made with wreaths of laurel, and proper only to 


ſuch Generals as had the honour of a triumph. In after-ages this was - 


changed for t gold, and not only reſtrained to thoſe that actually tri 


umphed, but preſented on ſeyeral other accounts, as commonly by 


* Vide Plutarch in Coriolang, f Vide Plin. lib. 16, cap. 4. I Aurex 
Coronarium. | | 
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The Roman fiisrorRy. Book Il. 
V. of R. 4 three mural crowns. for having been the firſt that 
* mounted the breach in towns taken by aſſault; one 
obſidional crown; eight other crowns for different 
. * exploits ; eighty-three golden collars, fixty golden 
bracelets, eighteen lances (haſte pure), tweuty-five 
ſets of furniture for horſes, nine of which I won 
from ſo many enemies conquered in ſingle combat. 
—— And now, Romans, you know my ſervices 
and you have heard what have been the rewards o 
them, rewards that ſufficiently prove my courage, 


no ſhare in the conquered countries, Neither Sici- 
nius, nor any of you Plebeians, the companions. of 
my labours and my glory, are to reap the leaſt bene+ 
fit from thoſe acquiſitions. The Patrictans,” it ſeems, 
% by their noble birth, have an inherent right to all 


any merit or not. But is this to be endured ? Shall 
they alone enjoy the fruits of our conqueſts? The 
purchaſe of our blood ? No,' Plebeians, let us delay 
no longer to do ourſelves juſtice. Without ſo much 
as hearing What the uſurpers have to ſay againſt it, 
e let us this very day paſs the Law propofed by Zcilrus. 
If the young Patricians have the Boldneſs to oppoſe 
by violence the collecting of the votes, let our Tri- 
“ bunes make them feel. what is the extent of their 
Authority.“ e ITE 2-2 

Sicinius having thus cloſed, Eilius highly commended 
both the ſpeaker and his ſpeech, yet added, that in 
one thing he muſt differ from him; for that the People 
could neither injuſtice nor in prudence refuſe to hear 


the foreign ſtates and provinces to their patrons and benefactors. 
Several of the other crowns too are thought to have been of gold, 
as the caſtrenſis, the mural and the ents, „„ | 
Beſides the ſe, we meet with the coronæ aureæ, often beſtowed on 
ſoldiers without any other additional term. And Dion Caffius men- 
tions a particular fort of coronet made of olive boughs, and beſtowed, 
like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſignal act of valour. Lipſius 
believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the room of the golden Crowns 
after they were laid aſide, Ns 


what 


“ but make little addition to my fortune. No land, 


* the public demeſnes. No matter whether they have 


3 
n 


e e, 
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at what the Patricians had to ſay againſt the Law; and Y. of R, 
16 ſo he adjourned the Aſſembly to the day following. Bel. J. * 
nt 5. IV. THE Conſuls during great part of the night 45. 
. held conference with the chief men of the Senate, on 55th . 
Ve meaſures to fruſtrate the deſigns of the Tribune. No ſulſhip. 
YN expedient offered itſelf, but the old method; which 8 | awe 
it. was, forcibly to hinder the People from proceeding to p. 666 
8 vote. | | | | 
of The next morning, the Aſſembly being formed, the 
e, Tribunes cauſed proclamation to be made, that who- 
ever had any ſolid reaſons to offer againſt the Law, 
i- might, if they pleaſed, lay them before the People. 
of Divers Senators preſented themſelves one after ano- 
e ther; but the moment they began to ſpeak, ,ſuch a 
is, noiſe aroſe from all parts of the Cmitium, ſome ap 
all plauding, others hooting, as made it impoſſible to hear 
ve what was ſaid. The Conſuls, full of indignation, pro- 
all teſted warmly againſt all that ſhould be done in fo tu- 
he multuous an Aſſembly: To which the Tribunes an- 
ay | fwered, that it was no wonder the People ſhould be 
ch tired with hearing the ſame trite and frivolous objec- 
it, tions ſo often repeated, When a great part of the day 
is. had been ſpent in ſuch altercations, the Multitude 
ſe quite weary of them, called out, To the vote. In that 
ri- | inſtant the Patricians, who, in ſmall companies, had 
ir | poſted themſelves in almoſt, all parts of the Commrum, 
fell all at once upon the Plebeians, and by blows and 
ed mein force hindered them from gathering into their 
in Þ reſpective tribes. The Tribunes exclaim, break 
le | through the preſs, haſten to aſſiſt the Pſebeians, and 
ar rectify the diforder. Vain are their efforts; their own 
ſacred perſons are ſuffered ſafely to paſs witherſoever 
rs. | they pleaſe; but, their followers being ſtopped by the 
id, ¶ Patricians, they can do nothing, their meaſures are diſ- 
on | concerted, they are forced to retire, 1 8 
eu- They convened the People again the next Day, D. Hal. B. 
d, and made their complaints. Moſt: of the young Pa- 10. p.667. 
ms | jricians had been concerned in raiſing the tumult; but 
as it was impracticable to puniſh all the guilty, only the 
youth of the Peſthumian, Sempronian, and Clehian fa- 
at 14 8 milies 
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120 The Roman HisTory, Book II. 
Y. of R. milies were ſingled out for proſecution ; and cited to 
Bet © appear before an Aſſembly of the People. © 
453, be beſt heads in the Senate having conſulted: to- 
1 gether on this occaſion, and knowing that the Tribunes 
ulſhip. had determined to inflict no ſeverer puniſhment on the 
cWdriminals than the confiſcation of their effects, thought 
it adviſeable to acquieſce, not only becauſe they could 
eaſily repair the loſs to the ſufferers, but becauſe they 
hoped that the multitude, ſatisfied with this revenge, 
would drop their purſuit of the Law. When the day 
came for the trial, the perſons accuſed not appearing, 
were condemned for default; their goods were after- 
wards ſold publickly, and the produce conſecrated to 
Ceres. The Senate cauſed thoſe goods to be bought 
up with their money by private Hands, and ſhortly 
after reſtored them to the former Proprietors. 
D. Hal. F. V. IT was not very long before the Tribunes 
P. 668 brought on again the affair of the Law for a Partition 
P. OO. of the Lands. But their proceedings were now inter- 
rupted by ſudden advice, that the qui had invaded 
the territory of Tuſculum, and threatned' the Town. 
The Senate without delay ordered an army to the 
relief, of thoſe dear Allies, the Tuſculans; nor could 
the Tribunes divert the Plebeians from offering them- 
ſelves to ſerve in this war, Even Sicinius Dentatus, that 
zealous advocate for- the Agrarian Law, preſented 
himſelf a voluntier with $00 veterans, who like him- 
ſelf, had compleated the years of ſervice preſcribed by 
Law, but yet were willing to make another campaign 
under the particular command of Sicinius, to whom 
they had, moſt of them, perſona! obligations. 
The army marched from Rome, and advanced to- 
wards the © A/gidus, the uſual haunt of the Æqui, and 
whither they had retired on the news of the Conſuls 
approach. Theſe Generals having found the enemy 


© According to Dionyfius the ſcene of action was near the city of 
Antium. But there is probably an error in the Copy; it ſhould be 
the city of Algidum, which ſtood upon mount Algidus. Livy ſays the 


Aqui were poſted on the Algidus; and this was in the neighbourhood 


-- 


intrench<d 


ment. 
and the qui deſcending from their hill offered him 


Chap. XXV. Phe Rowan HISTORx. 
intrenched on the hill, pitched their camp not far from T. of R. 


them, fortified it well, and kept cloſe within it, to 


299... 
conceal their ſtrength, which was very conſiderable. * i 


The Aqui took theſe precautions for a ſign of fear, 
and imagining the number of the Romans to be ſmall, 
made ſeveral attempts to bring them to an engage- 
One day when Romilius commanded in chief, 


battle, he reſolved to accept the challenge, With 
this view he ſent for Sicinius Dentatus, and ſaid to him, 
« My Colkgue and I intend to march againft the ene- 
“ my in the plain, and in the mean time I would 


“have you, with the cohart under your command, 


aſcend by yon narrow winding way to the top of 
the hill, and attack their entrenchments. They 
have undoubtedly left but a weak garriſgn there, 
and your brave veterans will eaſily make elemſcly 8 
* maſters of the camp. If the qui here n 
«preſerve it, quit the plain, we ſhall then fall upon 
£ their rear, and their deſtruction will be inevitable.“ 


Sicinius anſwered, I am always ready to obey orders. 


* But give me leave to fay, that the execution of 


e what you now command is not ſo eaſy as you ſeem 
to imagine it. The hill is very ligh and ſteep, and 


J ſee but one way up to it. We ſhall no ſooner be 
* engaged in that narrow paſs, but the enemy will 


„ inkallibly pour down upon us; and how ſhall I be 


% able, with my body of veterans alone, to ſuſtain 
„their charge from the higher ground? You are wil- 
<«<-ling to ſuppoſe that the guard of the camp is weak. 
„ There is no probability of this; and, even granting 
&« it certain, their very ſituation alone gives them ſuch 
an advantage over us, that we ſhall never be able to 
force them 150 eee 

Sicinius was going on with his remonſtrance, when 


the Conſul in great anger curhim ſhort; bidding him 


not pretend to act the General, but remember his only 
buſineſs was to obey. He added, “ but if you think 
„there is too much danger in the enterprize, I ſhall 
„ employ ſome other officer, who, leſs conceited = 
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99. „mighty Captain, you that have followed the wars 
. forty years, chat have been in an hundred and 


The Roman H. STORY. : Book II. | 


e his own abilities, may ſucceed better. And you, 


twenty battles, and whoſe whole body is covered 
* over with wounds, do you return to Rome without 
„ having dared to face the enemy, and carry back to 
„ the Forum that eloquent tongue, which is more for- 


midable to your fellow-citizens, than your ſword is 


& to the Æqui, and the enemies of your country.“ 
Sicinius irritated by the General's reproaches, anſwered 
him boldly, that he found he was reſolved. either to 


deſtroy an old ſoldier, or to ſhame him, and for no 


other reaſon but his honeſt zeal for the public liberty; 
but that one was much eaſier to do than the other; 
that he would march up to the enemy's camp, and 


Theſe v 
ſoldiers, who looked after them, with weeping eyes, 
as after men ſent to the ſlaughter. Happily for them 
they were under the conduct of an old Officer who 
underſtood his trade. Sicinius went round about a 
tedious way, and at length entered a great; wood that 
ſeemed to ſtretch along the hills quite to the enemy's 
camp. Here having halted a moment, © Cheer up, 
„ my lads; either I am much miſtaken, or I ſhall find 
* ſome path that will lead us more ſafely to the'enemy's 
* camp than that which our General pointed out, and 
* by which we could not have approached it without 
* being ſeen.” He then continued his march, and 
ſoon after met with a peaſant, who, ſerving him for a 


win it, or fall in the attempt with all his cohort. 
” Show then took their leave of the reſt of the 


guide, conducted him at length to an eminence that 


overlooked the camp, and was not far from it. 


During this march the two armies came to an en- 


gagement in the plain. They fought a great while 
with equal courage, and victory did not declare for 
either ſide, The ſoldiers in the camp of the Aqui, 
not apprehending any danger from behind, were all 
got to the fide next the plain to ſee the fight. In this 
juncture Sicinius arrived on the other ſide, and finding 
it without Centinels, and quite defenceleſs, entered the 


camp - 
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camp at once. Then the veterans giving a loud ſhout V. of RR. 
fell upon the qui, whoſe eyes were turned another Bef 7 c 
way. The ſudden fright which ſeized the latter made 4 
them imagine their enemies to be much more nume- 55th By 
rous than they were; ſo that without ſtaying to gather ſulſhip. 
up their arms, all that could fled out of the camp, and 
ran precipitately down to the main body of their army, 
carrying fear and confuſion along with them. Sicinius 
followed them cloſe, and came thundering upon the 
rear of that main body, engaged in battle with the Ro- 
man army. The Aqui broken and put to flight, loſt, 
N men, the Conſuls not giving over the purſuit till 
„ ORY | 3 5 
As ſoon as it was dark, and the action quite over, 
Sicinius retired with his veterans to the camp he had 
before taken. He had not loſt one man, nor of the 
whole number was there one who had received a 
wound. With mutual embraces they congratulated 
each other on their good fortune, and all joined in 
heaping praiſes on their commander. About mid- p. Hl. 
night Sicinius, full of reſentment againſt the Conſuls, p. 672. 
formed a reſolution to hinder them, if poſſible, from 
having the honours of a triumph, at their return to 
Rome. His companions, to whom he imparted his de- 
fign, having unanimouſly approved it, they cut the 
throats of the priſoners, killed the horſes, ſet firè to 
the tents, .the arms, and all the baggage, (including 
the rich plunder which the Æqui had got in the terri- 
tary of Tuſculum) leaving none of thoſe marks of vic: 
tory which were required from a General when he de- 
manded the TRIUMPH. He then marched away with 
extreme diligence, arrived at Rome with his cohort, and 
there gave an account to the People of what had paſſed, 
complaining of the inhumanity of the Conſuls, who, 
he ſaid, had maliciouſly expoſed eight hundred veterans 
to death, in all ikelihood, unavoidable, and claiming 
the whole honour of the victory to himſelf and his 
cohort, Not only the People, but the Senate 1 8 5 5 | 
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Y. of R. with warmth into his reſentments, and abſolute! 
Bef 7. C. fuſed. the Conſuls a triumph at their return *. 
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Law, or of Sicinius's notable ſpeech, or of the decree againſt the 
three Patricians, or of Sicinius's exploit in the war againſt the gui 
All that the Latine Hiſtorian ſays of the events of this year, is to the 
following effect That the ten Tribunes revived the affair of the 
Bill [for an eſtabliſhment of Laws.] That their purfuit of it was 
interrupted by news from the Tuſculans, of the Agui having invaded 
their territory: That the Romans could not refuſe aſſiſtance to ſuch 
affectionate allies: That the Conſuls defeated the enemy in battle 
near the Algidus, flew 7000 of them, and got a great booty, which 
they ſold, Kauf money was wanting in the N That this an- 
gered the ſoldiers, and furniſhed the Tribunes with matter for ac- 
cuſing the Conſuls. Liv. B 3. c. 31. Thom . 
Far RER Rouille oblerves, that the learned, and Glarean in parti- 


cular, have charged Livy with a faulty negligence, in paſſing over the 


diſpute about the AGRAK1AaN Law, Sicinius's ſpeech, and the condemn- 
ation of the three families. 1 ! 80 


1 


the Nobles, and thereby facilitate the paſſing of Terentius's Bi 
concerning Laws. And perhaps it was this alarm which occaſioned 
the Senate's fo readily conſenting preſently after to let Terentius's 
propoſal take place as to the ſubſtance of it. For this ſudden com- 
pliance is not well accounted for by the Hiſtorians, There feems to 
have been a compromiſe, Ceaſe your purſuit of the Partition of the 
Lands, and you ſhall have a Body of Laws eſtabliſhed. 1 

Bor as to Siciniuss ſpeech, the Writers who are moſt fond of it, 
do themſelves, by their diſagreement, furniſh reaſons to doubt. Dia- 
nyfius, as we have ſeen, gives this hero 25 ſets of furniture, for ſo 
many victories in fingle combats, | Pliny B. 7. Val. Max. B. 3. and 
Solinus c. 6. allow him only 8. But then, to make, him amends (as 


Father Royill# obſerves) Val. Max. gives him 180 collars inſtead of 


only 88, and Pliny above 160 bracelets inſtead of only bo, _ 
F Tur Reason why Livy ſays nothing of Sicinius's exploit in the 
war, which Yeturius and Romilius conducted againſt the Æqui, is 
evident: He did not believe one word of it. hat he relates is 
contradictory to Dienyſus's account. For, according to the Latine 
Hiſtorian, the Conſuls ſold all the plenteous ſpoil of the enemy, and 
ſent the produce to the Treaſury ;: whereas, according to the Greek 
Hiſtorian, Sicinius burnt and deſtroyed every thing, to the end that 
the Conſuls, having no marks of yiQtory to ſhew, might be refuſed 
a Triumph. . KW: 


If 


y re- 


© The reader will give what credit he pleaſes to, this account, 
from Dionyſius, of what paſſed in the Conſulſhip of Romilius and Ve- 
_ turius. Livy makes no mention of the diſputes about the Agrarian 


As to the Agrarian Law, it ſeems not improbable that the Tri- 
bunes at this time brought it again into agitation in order to mere 


bag. a * a a. 


* 
rr 1 a Bu 992 2 8 


by the ſame Law, that the higheſt fines for ſuch of- 
thirty ſheep. 


victory, with regard to the enemy's camp, which contained ſuch a 


the Senate's approving all this conduct, and taking part with him 


furniſhed the Tribunes with matter for accuſing them to the Plebeians, 


namely their violences in the diſpute about the Law. 


ap. XXV. De Roman HisTory, 1 25 
And they had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces (to Sp. V. of E. 
Tarpeius and A. Sternius) but they were cited to ap- Bef 7 
pear before an Aſſembly of the People on a day fixed. ; 2 
Sicinius (whom the People had raiſed to the Tribune“ 6H Ebn- 
ſhip) charged Romilius; one of the Ediles charged Ve- ſulſhip. 
turius. The accuſations ran upon certain inſults, P. Hal. p. 
which, during their Conſulſhip, they had offered to the 73. 
Tribunes; and upon the affair of Sicinius and his vete- 
rans, and the People fined them both, Romilius in ten 
thouſand Aſſes, and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſ⸗- 
tory does not inform us of the reaſon of the difference 
which the People made in their fines: it was perhaps 
becauſe Veturius had the greater hand in the ill treat- 75: 
ment of Jcilius's apparitor. What favours this con- 
jecture is, that at the ſame time a Law paſſed, with the 
conſent of both orders in the State, That any Ma- . / 
giſtrate ſhould have power to lay fines upon ſuch per- 674. 
ſons as failed of due reſpect to his dignity : A preroga- 
tive reſerved before to the Conſuls only. But, to pre- 
vent any particular Magiſtrate from abuſing and 
ſtretching his authority in this point, it was provided 


fences, ſhould never exceed the value of two oxen and 


— 


I one conſiders the ſingular negligence of the Conſuls after the 


rich booty; the monſtrous breaches af diſcipline imputed to that 
old ſoldier Sicinius; the injuſtice which, in burning the ſpoil, he is 
guilty of towards the Conſuls troops, who expected to ſhare it a- 
mong them, and with whom he was in terms of affection; and laſtly 


againſt the Conſuls: I ſay, if one conſiders theſe things, it may 
incline one to believe, that Dionyſus borrowed his account from 
ſome Memoirs as authentic as the Hiſtory of Guy Earl of Warwick: 
e When Livy (B. 3. c. 31.) tells us, that the Conſuls by ſelling the 
booty for the uſe of the Treaſury [inſtead Ea th it to rhe ſoldiers] 


he probably means ne more, but that the Tribunes took advantage 


of the anger which this proceeding raiſed in the minds of the ſoldiers, 
to forward a proſecution of the Conſuls on another accuſation, 


"CHAP. 


* 


thens 10 copy out the Laws of Solon and of the other 
 Lawgrvers of Greece, in order to form thereby a body 
of Roman Law. F. II. In the Conſulate of P. Seſtius 


The People preſs the nomination of ten Commiſſioners or 
Decemvirs, who are to compile the new Laws. The 
Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, have re- 
_ courſe to various pretences. It is carried in the Senate by 
va majority, to create Decemvirs ; and. the Tribunes, 
after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be all Patricians. 


The Decemvirs compoſe TEN TABLES or Laws, 
which are approved by the whole Roman People. 


| Bet 7 "5 fines for diſreſpect to Magiſtrates, had (ac- 
4:3. cording to Dionyſius) been propoſed by the preſent 

6th Con- Conſuls, Tarpeius and Eternius, to make their court 
fulſhip. to the People. For theſe Conſuls were * terrified by the 
- Hal. ill treatment of their predeceſſors, whoſe cauſe the Senate 
65%, had but weakly defended, after giving them encourage- 


51 ment to hope an effectual Protection. And by the ſame 


project for an eſtabliſhment of Laws, and move it in the 
2 Livy, on the contrary, repreſents Tarpeius and Aternius as not 


boldly faying, The Commons and their Tribunes may fine us likewiſe, if 
they pleaſe, yet they ſhall not prevail to get their Bill paſſed: That the 
Tribunes, then „fs their Bill, and aſſuming a milder manner 
than hitherto, deſired of the Fathers, that they would put an end 
„ to contention, and if Plebeian Laws were diſagreeable to them, 
« would at leaſt ſuffer Legiſlators to be created, partly out of the 
«© Nobles, partly out of the Commons, for eſtabliſhing Laws of 
« equality in point of Liberty :” That the Senate expreſſed no 
diſlike to the ſubſtance of the propoſal, and objected only to the ad- 
miſſion of Plebeians into the number of the Legiſlators: and that, 
aſter ſome ſtruggle, the Tribunes yielded this point. Liv. B. 3. 
. 3%. | | | 

Senate. 


126 f The Roman HIs TOR T. Book II. 
. I. The Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies 4% A. 


and T. Menenius, the Deputies return from Greece. 


5. III. The eleftion is made in Comitia by Centuries. 


V. of R. 8. I. HE Law before mentioned, concer * 


terror they were induced to ſide with the Tribunes in the 


intimidated in the leaſt, by the misfortune of their predeceſſors, but 


Chap. RXVI. The Rowan His Tory. | 
Senate. The houſe was now divided in opinion, and V. of R. 


to the great ſurprize of every body, Romilius, whom 
the People had ſo lately fined, declared for granting to 
the People the Laws they ſo much defired. He aſſign- 


ed for the reaſon of his change, the experienced want ſulſhip. 
of reſolution in the Senate, to ſupport the Conſuls in 


their oppoſition to the Tribunes. And as to forming 


a body of Laws, he adviſed the Fathers to ſend Deputies 


into Greece, who ſhould copy the celebrated Laws of 
Solon at Athens, and likewiſe inform themſelves of the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the other Grecian States ; after 
whoſe return 'the Conſuls and Senate ſhould appoint 
Commiſſioners to.make choice of ſuch of the Grecian 
Laws as were moſt ſuitable to the preſent conſtitution 
of the Roman Republic. to 1 | 

This advice of Rqomlius both prevailed in the Senate, 
and pleaſed the People. Sicinius, his late enemy, pro- 
teſted, that for the future he ſhould ever be his friend. 
Nay he went further, and in the name of the People 
remitted him the fine he had been condemned to pay. 


But as the money had been conſecrated to Ceres, Romi- P. Hal. 
lius rejected this favour, as thinking he could not ac- p. 676. 


cept it without ſacrilege. 


» 


A Decree conformable to Romilius's propoſal being 
paſſed by the. Senate, and confirmed. by the People, 


Sp. Pzſthumius, A. Manlius, and S. Sulpitius were ſoon 


after commiſſioned and ſent away to make the col- - 


lection of Grecian Laws. No foreign enemies diſturb- 


ed the State this year. Nor in the following Conſul- V. of R. 
| ſhip of P. Horatius and Sextus Quintilius, was there ei- 300. 
ther war abroad, or contention at home: but the Plague Def. J. C. 
afflicted almoſt all Italy. The Conſul Quintilius, four 5th Con- 
Tribunes of the People, and great numbers of citi- fulſhip. 
zens of all ranks and conditions died of it. The Peo- D. Hal. 
ple, to avoid it, diſperſed themſelves about the Coun- P. 677. 
try. Rome in this general deſolation became a deſert, 

and ſome ſurprize was to be feared from the Æqui, 


the Volſci, and the Sabines. But the peſtilence raging 


among them too with the ſame fury, their calamity 


ſerved 
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* 


ſerved inſtead of firength and defence to thé Re- 
public. A a7 > 3 | 


Y.of R. 4. II. THE next year, in the Conſulſhip of P. Seftius 
301. and T. Menenius the plague ceaſed; and the Am- 


Bef. J. C. baſſadors, who had been ſent into Greece, returned to 
gas con. Rome. Preſently the Tribunes became very urgent 
Falch. for a nomination of Legiſlators to enter on the great 
Livy, B. 3. work. The Conſuls, unwilling to have their Magiſtra- 
c. 32, 33- cy the of an innovation ſo diſadvantageous to 
1 _ 5 the Nobles, put off the buſineſs under various pretences, 
P. 7s At firſt, they alledged in excuſe of the delay; that the 
affair in queſtion being to be ſettled in the Conſulſhip 
of their ſucceſſors, nothing ought to be done in it, till 
thoſe ſucceſſors were appointed, nor indeed without 
their participation. To this the Tribunes made no 
objection ; but it is probable, that their impatience 
haſtened the meeting of the Centuries ; for theſe were 
aſſembled before the uſual time. They named Appius 
Claudius (grandſon of the firſt of that name) and 7. 
Genucius to the Conſulſhip. | After this election, Mene- 
nius, to get rid of the importunity of the Tribunes, 
pretended fickneſs and ſtaid at home. And as for 
Seſtius, he excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that it would 
not be decent for him to act in ſo great an affair, with- 
out his Collegue; and he referred them to the Conſuls 
elect. To theſe the Tribunes applied themſelves, and 
by much ſolicitation and fine promiſes entirely gained 
| them. Appius in an Aſſembly of the People, to which 
in ; 3ag he went at the deſire of the Tribunes, made a ſpeech 
PI upon the reaſonableneſs of eſtabliſhing Laws equally 
1 favourable to all; an eſtabliſnment which, he ſaid, 
would put an end to the contention between the two 
parties, and make Rome, which had been ſo long di- 
vided, as it were, into two States, become one Com- 
monwealth. He added, that if the election of him- 
ſelf and his Collegue to the Conſulſhip ſhould be of- 
fered by any perſon as an objection to the immediate 
appointment of Legiſlators, they were both ready 
(provided the Senate approved it) to relinquiſh their 
pretenſions to that dignity. 
When 
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Chap. XXVI. - The ROMAN HisToRy. 129 
When the, People had firſt beſtowed the higheſt Y. of R. 


praiſe on thoſe two Patricians for their diſintereſted ,, 3% 


Bef. 
virtue, they ran in crouds to the Senate-Houſe. Mi- 7 8. 


nucius being ſtill ſick, or pretending to be ſo, Seſtius N - 0 


alone (whom perhaps the 'Tribunes had gained by a 3 
promiſe to make him one of the Legiſlators) convened ? „ 
the Fathers, and propoſed the buſineſs. After ſome 
oppoſition from the warm advocates for all old cuſtoms, 
the opinion of the Conſuls elect prevailed; and at the 
motion of Appius, it was agreed, That ten perſons, to 
be choſen out of the body of the Senate, ſhould for 
one year, commencing from the day of their nomina- 
tion, be inveſted, for the government of the State, 
with an authority from which there ſhould lie no ap- 
peal; and that the Conſular, the Tribunician , and all * 
the other Magiſtracies _ be ſuppreſſed during that 
pres of time. 

Theſe Decemvirs were to draw up a Body of Laws 
extracted from thoſe of Greece, and then communicate 
the Work to the Senate and FO for their n 
tion and confirmation. 

The Tribunes contended a while, for the admiſſion Lan, B 3. 
of ſome Plebeians into the number of the Legiſlators, e. 32. 
but at length yielded this point, on condition, that 
the Decemvirs ſhould not abrogate the 7c:lian Law 1414. 
[relating to Mount Aventine] nor the Laws regarding 
the functions and privileges of the Tribunes. 

$. III. SHORTLY after, a folemn Aſſembly was y. of . 
held of the whole Roman People convened by Centuries, 3oz2. 
and when the auſpices had been taken, and the other Bet. J. C. 
ceremonies of religion performed, they proceeded to 45% 
the election of the Decemvirs. Appius Claudius and Paſhip. 
7. Genucius were the firſt named: it was thought they P. Haz. p. 
deſerved this honourable preference for the generous on 

IV. C. 33. 


» This is the firſt inſtance of ſuſpending the Tribuneſhip. The 
functions of the Tribunes had hitherto been always preſerved, even 
under the Dictators, and when all other Magiltracies ceaſed. The 
reaſon was, that the Tribunes were not properly Magiſtrates, but 


only Protectors of the People againſt any oppreſſions by the Ma- 


giſtrates, Plut, Queſt. Rom. p. 233. 3 
Vol. II. 33 abdication 
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130 | The Roman 'HisTokRy, - Book II. 
V. of R. abdication they made of the Conſulſhip :,then L. Seftius, 
Be 77 0 the Conful who had brought this matter before the Se- 
3 5, nate againſt his Collegue's will: Sp. Piſtbumius, S. Sul- 
gth Con- picius, and A. Manlius, the three Deputies who had 
falke. been ſent into Greece; T. Romilius, who had propoſed 
Li, ibid. that deputation; and to theſe were added C. Julius, 
7. Heturius, and P. Horatius, all Conſulars, and men 
of diſtinction, but too old, as ſome ſay, to oppoſe with 
reſolution the ſentiments of their Collegues. Apprus, 
by the favour he had acquired with the People, had the 
modelling of this Magiſtracy. 
3 1 R.. The Decemviss agreed among themſelves, that 
1.5 7 g only one of them at a time ſhould have the faſces, al- 
ſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and act in all 
, 1 reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. To this honour they 
virate. were to ſucceed by turns, each enjoying it dne whole 
day, and then reſigning it to another; and while one 
had the badges of ſovereign power, the other nine 
differed not, in their appearance, from private perſons, 
excepting that each of them was attended by an officer 
called Accenſus, who walked before him. | 
They repaired every morning, each in his turn, to 


| ther Tribunal in the Forum, to diſpenſe juſtice, which 


they did with ſo much impartiality, that the People, 
charmed with their conduct, ſeemed to have forgot 
their Tribunes. Moſt of them pray'd to the Gods 
for the continuance of a Government fo full of modes 
ration; nay, there were many Plebeians who declared, 
that inſtead of reſtoring the Conſulate and Tribunate, 
the beſt thing they could do, would be to find ways to 
make the Decemvirate perpetual. 

The People looked upon themſelves as chiefly in- 
debted to Appius for the preſent felicity they enjoy'd. 
And indeed by the good underſtanding he lived in 
with his Collegues, and by his affable behaviour to the 
People, he acquired univerſally the reputation of ſu- 
perior merit. From being an auſtere Patrician who 
croſſed the Plebeians in all their pretenſions, he was 
changed to a very Poplicola. No body lo gracious and 

| condeſcend- 


1 | 1 ; ; / 


2 


J Chap. XVI. FIST Dreruvix Arx. 131 | 


condeſcending as Appius He could call the Citizens V. of R. 
Y he met by their Names: He ſaluted even the meaneſt Bel. 7. 8 j 
. of the populace, giving them all aſſurances of his 450. 25 | 
F good. will-and concern for their intereſts. COINS Tk 3: Decem- 
4 The Decemvirs applied themſelves diligently this vow 


whole year to their work, which when compleated, P- #4 


4 they expoſed in Ten TanLes; fixed up in the Forum; Fang 3. 
h and then with great modeſty repreſented to the Peo- c. 34+ 
, pie aſſembled, * © That they did not know they had 
| > omitted any thing neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of 
ce that equality which ought to be among the members 
NR « of a free Republic. That nevertheleſs they would 
(. « have their fellow-citizens examine the performance 
il « carefully, and declare freely what they ' conceived 


& ought to be retrenched or added; to the intent that 
1 « the Roman People might, for the future, live under 
% Laws which they might be ſaid to have propgſed as 


1e 

= <« well as enadted. The Decemvirs for ſome time ſat p. H id, 
daily in the Forum to receive remonſtrances; and Who- 

8, 

er ever had any thing to object againſt the Laws was readily 


heard. And when all neceſſary corrections and amend- 
ments had been made, and the People in general 
ch ſeemed to be well ſatisfied, the TEN TABLES were 
carried before the Senate, 0 . there approved by an 
expreſs Decree: Soon after which, the Decemvirs con- 
i vened an Aſſembly of the Centuries, where the LAWS, 
being firſt read over, were confirmed by the unanimous 
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e- 
0 voices of the whole ROMAN PeoPLE. I 
" 7 | | 
50 e It is ſaid [Plin. B. 34. Chap. 5. Strabo, B. 14. 1 that the Laws ar '> 


Greece were explained to the Decemvirs by one Hermodorus of Efghe- + 
ſus, who happened to be at Rome; and. that  Heraclitus the friend of 
n- Hermodorus wrote him a congratulatory letter on the ſhare he had in 
4 drawing up the Roman Laws, adding, that in a dream he had ſeen 

: all the nations of the earth bowing down before theſe Laws, and 
orſhipping them in the Perſian manner, 
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132 Te Roman Hisroxv. Bock ok ll. 
e e XXVII. 


Progments of the TEN TABLES of e bifore 
mention d, as they have been collected and digeſted by the 
learned Jeſuits Catrou and Rouillé, and alſo of the 


: 5 TABLES of Laws ſoon after added to the 
EN | 


TABLE I. Or Law: 1 


v. of R. J. Law. Go immediately with the perſon who cites 
Bes r C. you before the Judge. 
«7 5 & wp 
II. Law. If the perſon you cite refuſes to go with 
1 Decem- you before the Judge, take ſome that are preſent to- be 
virate. witneſſes of it, and you ſhall have a right to compel 
him to appear. 

III. Law. If the perſon cited endeavours to eſcape 
from you, or puts himſelf into a poſture of reſiſtance, 
you may ſeize his body. 

IV. Law. If the perſon proſecuted be old, or infirm, 
let him be carried in a Jumentum, or open carriage. 
But if he refuſe that, the proſecutor ſhall not be obliged 
to provide him an Arcera, or a covered carriage. 

V. Law. But if the perſon cited find a ſurety, let 
him go. | 

VI. Law. Only a rich man ſhall be ſecurity for a 
rich man. But any ſecurity ſhall be ſufficient for a 

r man. 

VII. Law. The nds ſhall give ot according 
to the agreement made between the two parties, by 
the way. 

VIII. Law. If the perſon cited has made no agree- 
ment with his adverſary, let the Pretor hear the cauſe 
from ſun riſing till noon ; and let both parties be pre- 
ſent when it is heard, whether it be in the Forum or 
Comitium. 

IX. Law. Let the ſame Pretor give judgment! in the 
afternoon, though but one of the parties be preſent. 


X. Law. Let no judgments be given after the going 


down of the ſun. 
XI. Law. 


Chap. XXVIT FIRST DECEMVIRATE, 


XI. Law. When the parties have pitched upon a Y. of R. 
judge or arbitrator by conſent, let them give ſecurities, , = 
that they will appear, Let him who does not appear w 725 
in court pay the penalty agreed upon, unleſs he was i Decem- 
hindered by ſome great fit of ſickneſs, or by the per- virate. 


formance of ſome vow, or by buſineſs of ſtate, or by 
ſome indiſpenſible engagement with a foreigner. If any 
one of theſe impediments happen to the judge or arbi- 
trator, or either of the parties, let the hearing be put 
off to another day, | | | | 
XII. Law. * Whoever ſhall not be able to bring any 
witneſſes to prove his pretenſions before the Judge, 
may go and make a clamour for three days together, 
before his adverſary's houſe. a 


2 The plaintiff was often diſappointed of his demand upon the de- 
fendant, and the proſecution declared null, for want of witneſſes, 
In order to remove this inconvenience, the Decemwviri made a Law, 
which gave the perſon injured leave to go to the door of his houſe 
whom he intended to proſecute ; to repeat the ſubjeQ of his com- 
plaint with a loud voice; and even to have recourſe to invectives if 
there was occaſion : and to continue this for three market- days toge- 
ther, becauſe the country People came then to Rome, about their bu- 
ſineſs. Hence came the cuſtom, which continues to this day, of 
ſending three ſummons, before judgment is given by default. If af. 
ter theſe repeated clamours the perſon cited {till refuſed to make re- 


ſtitution, the plaintiff had a right to call thoſe in the neighbourhood 


who heard him, as witneſſes, and go in with them, even by force, 


| into his adverſary's houſe, and there ſeize his own goods wherever 


he found them. The Law was thus exprefſed. Cur TESTIMONI uM 
DEPUERIT, IS TERTIIS DIEBUS, OBPORTUM, OBVAGULATUM IT0z 
that is to ſay, ei qui teſtimoniis deſtituitur, liceat, tertiis nundinis, reum 
ante ædes, conwitiis & clamoribus appetere. According to Feftus, portus 
had anciently the ſame ſignification as domus, or des. The word 
oebvagulatum is, ſays Feſtus, put for queſtionem cum convitio, i. e. a de- 
Kh, made with great outcries and invedtives. In this ſenſe the Ciwi- 
lians interpret the verb vagulo, which they derive from the verb 
vagio. | 2 | | 

7 urneb.B. 2. adwerſ. chap. 26. and Salmaſus Obſerw. ad jus Attic. & 
Ro. cap. 30. ſtate this Law in a different manner. Their interpreta- 
tion of it is this. If the plaintiff cannot produce bis witneſſes let him 
go to the houſe of him whoſe teſtimony he had a right to expect; and 
let him require him to bear witneſs for him with great cries, and 
727 injurious reflexions, if the witneſs oliſtinately perſiſts in the re- 

ufing it, Fx | | 
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TABLE II. Op Wen beirn s 


oP Law. He that is attacked by a robber in the 
night, let him not be puniſhed if he kills him. 

IT. Law. If the robbery be committed by day, and 
if the robber be taken in the fact, let him be beaten 
with rods, and become the ſlave of him whom he robbed, 
If the robber be a ſlave already, let him be beaten 
with rods, and thrown down headlong from the top 
of the capitol. If he be a child, under the age. of 
puberty, let him be corrected, according to the Pretor's 
diſcretion, and let reparation be made to the injured 

arty. 
F I. Law. When robbers attack any perſon with 
arms, if the perſon attacked has cried out-for help, he 
ſhall not be puniſhed if he kill the robbers, | 

IV. Law. When upon a legal ſearch, any ſtolen 
goods are found in a houſe, the robbery ſhall be pu- 
niſhed upon the ſpot, as if ppenly and publickly com- 
mitted. 

V. Law. For robberies committed privately, the 
robber ſhall be condemned to pay. double the value of 
the things ſtolen. 

VI. LAW. Whoſoever ſhall cut 1 trees, Which 
don't belong to iy he ſhall pay 25 Ales of braſs, for 
every tree ſo felled. 

VII, Law. If any one comes privately, by night, 
and treads down another man's field of corn, or reaps 
his harveſt, let him be hanged up, and put to death, 
as a victim devoted to Ceres. Butif he be a child, un- 
der the age of puberty, let the Pretor order him to be 
corrected as he ſhall think fit, or ler double ſatisfaction 
be made for the damage he has done. 

VIII. Law. If arrobber and the perſon robbed agree 
together upon terms of reſtitution, no | farther action 
ſhall lie againſt the robber. 

IX. LAw. Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded as 4 
right to ſtolen goods, nor ſhall a foreigner have a right 
nog goods of any Roman Citizen, by the longeſt pol- 

eſlion. | 


N. Law| 


Chap. XXVII. 


Fixsr DrcEMVIAATE. 
X. Law. If any one betrays his truſt, with reſpect * 7 R. 


to what is depoſited in his hands, let him pay double 
the value of what was ee to him who en- 
truſted him with it. 


ther man's poſſeſſion, who became poſſeſſed of them 
by a breach of truſt, let the Prætor nominate three ar- 
bitrators to judge of it. And let the wrongful poſſeſſor 
Pay double the value of What he has gained by detain- 

Ing them. 

XII. Law. If a flave has committed a robbery, or 
done any damage, with the privity, and at the inſtiga- 
tion of his maſter, let the maſter deliver up the ſlave 
to the perſon injured, by way of compenſation, 


TABL E III. 


CREDITORS OVER THEIR DEB TORS. 


I. Law. Let him who takes more than one per Cent, 
intereſt for money, be condemned to pay * times 
the ſum lent. 

II. Law, When any perſon acknowledges a Abt, 
or is condemned to pay it, the creditor ſhall give his 
debtor thirty days for the payment of it: After which 


he ſhall cauſe him to be ſeized, and brought before a 


Judge, 

III. Law. If the debtor refuſes to pay his debt and 
can find no ſecurity, his creditor may carry him home, 
and either tie him by the neck, or put irons upon his 
feet, provided the chain does not weigh above fifteen 
pounds ; but it may be lighter, if he pleaſes. 

IV; Law. If the captive debtor will live at his own 
expence, let him; 
chains allow him a pound of meal a day, or more, if 
he pleaſes. 

V. Law. The creditor may keep his price for 
fixty days. If in this time the debtor does not find 
means to pay him, he that detains him ſhall bring him 
out before the people three market- days, and dpi 
the ſum, of which 18 has been defrauded. 


VI. 5 w. 
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XI. LAw. If any one finds any of his d in ano- virate. 
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VI. Law. If the debtor be inſolvent to ſeveral cre- 


" Minn) let his body be cut in pieces on the third mar- 
ket-day. It may be cut into more or fewer pieces with 


1 Decem- impunity: Or, if his creditors conſent to it, let him be 
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ſold to foreigners ops the Tiber. 


T ABLE IV. Or THE RIGHT or VATHEERS OP 
8 * WEED FAMILIES. . 


L Law. Let a father have the power of life and 
death over his legitimate children, and let him fell 
them when he pleaſes, 

II. Law. But if a father has ſold his "0 three times, 
let the ſon then be out of his father's power. 

III. Law. If a father has a child born, which is 
monſtrouſly deformed, let him kill him immediately. 

IV. Law. Let not a ſon, whoſe father has ſo far ne- 
glected his education as not to teach him a trade, be 
obliged to maintain his father in want; otherwiſe let 
all ſons be obliged to relieve their fathers. 

V. Law. Let not a 99 at obliged to work to 
maintain his father. 


TABLE V. Or tr Hot AND GuaR- 
DIANSHIPS, 


1 Law. After the Death of a father of a family, 
Jet the diſpoſition be made of his eſtate, and his ap - 
pointment concerning the guardianſhip of his children, 
be obſerved. 

IL. Law, If he dies inteſtate, and has no children 
to ſucceed him, let his neareſt relation be his heir; if 
he has no near relation, let a man of his own name be 
his heir. / 

II. Law. When a freed-man dies inteſtate, and 
without heirs, if his patron be alive, or has left chil- 
dren, let the effects of the freed-man 80 to the family 
of his Patron. 

IV. LAW. After the death af a be, his debts ſhall 
be paid by his heirs, in proportion to the ſhare they 
have in his inheritance. After this they may divide 


the 


* 
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the reſt of his effects, if they pleaſe, and the Prætor V. of R. 
ſhall appoint three arbitrators to make the diviſion. Bet. J. c: 
V. Law. If a father of a family dies inteſtate, and 4%. 
leaves an heir under age, let the child's neareſt relation 1 Becem- 
be his guardian. virate. 

VI. Law. If any one becomes mad, or prodigal, and 

has no body to take care of him, let a relation, or if 

he has none,*a man of his own name, have the care 

of his perſon and eſtate. | 8 
TABLE VI. Or Por ERTY AND PossESSION. 

I, Law. When a man conveys his eſtate to another, 
let the terms of the conveyance create the right. 

IT. Law. If a ſlave, who was made free on condition 
of paying a certain ſum, be afterwards fold, let him be 
ſet at liberty, if he pay the perſon who has bought him, 
the ſum agreed upon. | Os. 56 

III. Law. Let not any piece of merchandize, tho! 
2 and delivered, belong to the buyer, till he has paid 

94 | | 
IV. Law. Let two years poſſeſſion amount to a pre- 
ſcription for lands, and one for moveables. 
V. Law. In litigated caſes the preſumption ſhall al- 
ways be on the ſide of the poſſeſſor: And in diſputes 
about liberty or ſlavery, the preſumption ſhall always 
be on the fide of liberty. 1 


TABLE VII. Or TRS PASSESS AND DAMAGES. 
I. LAw. If a beaſt does any damage in a field, 
let the maſter of the beaſt make ſatis faction, or give 
up his beaſt. : 73 
II. Law. If you find a rafter or a pole which belongs 

to you, in another man's houſe or vineyard, and they 
are made uſe of, don't pull down the houſe, or ruin 
the vineyard; but make the poſſeſſor pay double the 
value of the thing ſtolen; and when the houſe is de- 
ſtroyed, or the pole taken out of the vineyard, then 

ſeize what's your own. 

HI, LAw. Whoever ſhall maliciouſly ſet fire to ano- 
ther man's houſe, or an heap of corn near his wy 

| a 
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ſhall be impriſoned, ſcourged, and burnt to death. If 
he did it by accident, let him repair the damage: And 
if he be a poor man, let him be ſlightly corrected. 

IV. Law. Whoever ſhall deprive another of the uſe 
ug a limb, ſhall be puniſhed according to the law of re- 
taliation, if the perſon injured does not agree to accept 
ſome other ſatisfaction. 

V. Law. If he has only diſlocated a bone, let him 
pay three hundred pounds of braſs, if the ſufferer be a 
freed man, and an hundred and fifty if he be a ſlave. 

VI. Law. For common blows with the fiſt, and in- 
Jurious words, the puniſhment ſhall be twenty five 
Af s of braſs, 

VII. Law. Whoever landers another by words, 
defamatory verſes, and injures his * ſhall be 
beaten with a club. 

VIII. Law. Let him who has once been a witneſs, 
and refuſes to bear witneſs again, though a public per- 
ſon, be deemed.infamous, and made incapable of bear- 
ing witneſs any more. 

IX. Law, Let every falſe witneſs be thrown An 
headlong from the Capitol. 

X. Law. Whoever ſhall wilfully kill a freed-man, or 
ſhall make uſe of magical words to hurt him, or ſhall 
have prepared poiſon for him, or given it to him, ſhall 
be puniſhed as an homicide. 

XI. Law. Let all Parricides be thrown into the river, 
ſowed up in a leather-bag, and with their heads veiled. 

XII. Law. The guardian who manages the affairs of 
his ward ill, ſhall be reprimanded; and if he be found 
to have cheated him, he ſhall reſtore double. 

XIII. Law. A patron who ſhall have defrauded his 
client, ſhall be execrable, 


TABLE VIII. Or EsTATES In THE CounTRy. 
I. Law. Let the ſpace of two foot and an half of 
ground be always left between one houſe and another. 
II. Law. Societies may make what by-laws they 
pleaſe among themſelves, provided they don't intefere 
with the public laws. 


HI. Law, 


a 
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III. Law. When two neighbours have any diſputes V. of R. 
about their bounds, the Prætor ſhall aſſign them three Be * 
ef. F.C. 
arbitrators. I ap, 
IV. Law. When a tree planted in a field does in- Dito. 
jury to an nue field by its * let its branches virate. 


be cut off fifteen foot high. 


V. Law. If the fruit of a tree falls into a neighbour- 


2 


ing field, the owner of the tree may go and pick it up. 


VI. Law. If a man would make a drain, to carry off 
the rain-water from his ground to his neighbour's, let 
the Prætor appoint three arbitrators, to judge of the 
damage the water may do, and prevent it. 

VII. Law, Roads ſhall be eight foot wide, where 
they run ſtrait, and where they turn, ſixteen. 

VIII. Law. Tf a road between two fields be bad, the 
traveller may drive through which field he pleaſes. 


T ABLE IX. Or THE COMMON Ricuts OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

I. Law. Let not privilege be granted to any perſon. 
II. Law, Let both debtors who are got out of ſlavery, 
and ſtrangers who have rebelled, and returned to their 
duty, be reſtored to their ancient rights, as if ey 
never offended. 

III. Law. It ſhall be a capital crime for a judge or 


arbitrator to take money for paſſing judgment. 


IV. Law. Let all cauſes, relating to the like, liberty, 
or rights of a Roman Citizen, be tried only in Comitia 
by Centuries. | 

V. Law. Let the People appoint Queſtors, to take 


cCognizance of all capital caſes. 


VI. Law. Whoever ſhall hold ſeditious aſſemblies i in 
the city, by night, ſhall be put to death. 

VII. Law. Let him, who ſhall have ſollicited a fo- 
reigner to declare himſelf againſt Rome, or ſhall have 
delivered up a Roman citizen to a foreigner, loſe his 
life. 

VIII. Law. Let only the laſt laws of the People be 
in force [1. e. let the laſt ſuperſede all former ones, in the 
* he made and * 
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TABLE X. Or Funerals, AND ALL CRE 


| NIES RELATING TO THE DEAD. 
I, Law. Let no dead body be interred, or burnt, 
within the city. 
II. Law. Let all coſtlineſs and exceſlive wailings be 
baniſhed from funerals. 


III. Law. Let not the wood, with which funeral- piles 
are built, be cut with a ſaw *. 


IV. LAW. Let the dead body be covered with no 
more than three habits, bordered with purple ; and let 
no more than ten players upon the flute be employed i in 
celebrating the obſequies *. 

V. Law. Let not the women tear their faces, or diſ- 
figure themſelves, or make hideous outeries. 

VI. Law. Let not any part of a dead body be car- 
ried away, in order to perform other obſequies for the 


deceaſed, unleſs he died in war, or out of his own 


country “. 


VII LAw. 


a RoGcuM ASCIA NE TOLITo, ate the Latin words of this Law, 


which ſeems to have paſſed from the Athenians to the Romans. Solon, 


and after him Phalerius, forbade the uſe of Joſnery, and the orna- 
ments of ſculpture, in the building of ſepulchres. 

b It was a Law eſtabliſhed by Selon, that no more than 3 robes 
ſhould be buried or burnt with the corpſe ; it being cuſtomary amon 
the ancients, to load the funeral-pile, or fill the ſepulchre, with rick 
habits, and all the valuable things the deceaſed had had in his uſes 
time; agreeable to theſe lines of Virgil in his ſixth neid, 


Tum membra thoro defleta reponunt 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina note 
Injiciuns. | 


The latter clauſe of this Law did _ hinder the Romans from 


Joining-trumpets to flutes in the funerals of great men. 


< The Civilians have given us this Law, after Tully, B. 2. de Legib. 
thus, Hoi MORTUO OSSA NE LEGITO, QUO POST FUNUS PA- 
CIAS, EXTRA QUAM SI BELLI, ENDOVE HOSTICO, MORTUUS ESs- 
ciT. It often happened at Rome, that the friends and relations of 


the deceaſed carried off ſome parts of his body, during the celebra- 


tion of the obſequies, in order to perſorm another funeral for him in 
private. Which multipited expences, and renewed uſeleſs grief. 
The Decemviri therefore forbade this cuſtom. Nevertheleſs the practice 


of 


! | |: 32 / 
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VII. Law. Let no ſlaves be embalmed after their V. of R. 
death; let there be no drinking round a dead body; Bel. J C. 

nor let any perfumed liquors be poured upon it. 1 
. VIII. LAw. Let no crowns, feſtoons, perfuming- pots, 1 Deco” 
or any kind of perfume, be carried to funerals. virate. 
> IX. Law. If the deceaſed has merited. a crown in 
the public games, by any exploit of his own, or the 
s | expertneſs of his ſlaves, or the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, 
let his panegyric be made at his funeral, and let his 
0 relations have leave to put a crown upon his head, as 
t well during the ſeven days he remains in the houſe, as 
1 when he is carried to be buried, | Ts 
X. Law. Let no man have more than one funeral 
6 made for him, or than one bed put under him. 


ry of interring ſtill continued at Rome, even with regard to thoſe bodies 
which were burnt. The relations and friends of the deceaſed re- 
ſerveU a ſmall part of his body, a finger for inſtance, or a bone, and 
n buried it with as much ceremony, as if- it had been the whole body. 
| By this means the Romans intended to preſerve the ancient cuſtom of 
„ burial, without which, ſays Cicero, the place where the body had 
. been burnt, was not conſecrated by religion, nor therefore could any 
one legally build a ſepulchre there: Nam priuſguam in os injecta gleba 


v, eſt, locus ille, ubi crematum eft corpus, nibil habet religionis. Injedd 

* gleba, tum & ille bumatus eſt, & ſepulchrum vocatur, ac tum denique 

a- multa religioſa jura complectitur. The Law makes an exception for 

| thoſe who had died in war, or in a diſtant country, or who had been 

es. devoured by ſome wild beaſt, Ac. It was lawful to make a funeral 

f pomp for ſuch, in honour of their bravery; and to ere& one of thoſe 

; tombs for them, which the ancients called Cænotaphia. It was a 

* received opinion, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, that 

| theſe empty ſepulchres were retreats for the wandering ſouls of thoſe 
who had no burial. This defect was ſupplied by throwing three 
handfuls of earth upon the tomb, and calling the deceaſed by his 
name three times. neas paid this tribute to the memory of young 
Polydorus. | | . 

Mm Ergo inſtauramus Polydoro funus, & ingens 

; Aggeritur tumulo tellus. Stant manibus are. 

{2 Animamque ſepulchra | 

A* | Condimus, & magna ſupremum woce ciemus. Eneid 3. 

8 | | 5 | 

of Ovid ſpeaks of thoſe monuments, which looked like ſepulchres. 

a- | 23 | | 

In Et ſæpe in tumulis, fine corpore, nomina legi. 

wa 1 5 XI. Law. 
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V. oh R. Xl. Law. Let no gold be uſed in any obſequies, un- 01 


- wr 7 c oy the jaw of the deceaſed has been tied up with a gold c- 
450. thread. In that caſe the corpſe may be interred or. burnt 


1 Decem- with the gold thread.. G 
virate. XII. Law. For the future, let no ſepulchre be Bile * 
or funeral-pile raiſed within ſixty feet of any houſe, ye 
without the conſent of the owner of the houſe. _ tl 

XII. Law. Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded againſt w 

a man's right to his burial e or the entrance to it. jj 

Fi 


s it ABLE XI. or THE Wore or THE 54 al 

| AND OF RELIGION: .:... | 
The Laws I. Law. Let all perſons come with purity. and piety 1 
of the iith to the aſſemblies of religion, and baniſh all extravagance ar 


Say from thence. If any one does otherwiſe, may the N 
were not Gods themſelves revenge it. fr 


drawn up II. Law. Let no perſon have particular. Gods of Th | 
till the own; or worſhip any new and foreign ones in private, vc 
ores; ese unleſs they are authoriſed by public authority. 
" Daiſed till III. La w. Let every one enjoy the temples, conſecrated by 
305 of by his fore-fathers, the ſacred groves in his fields, and I or 
Rome. the oratories' of his Lares. And let every one obſerve 
the rites uſed in his own family, and by his anceſtors, de 
in the worſhip of his domeſtic Gods. 

IV. Law. Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only br 
thoſe who have always been eſteemed ſuch, ' but thote th. 
likewiſe whoſe merit has raifed them thither, as Her- 
cules, Bacchus, AE ſeulapins,. Caſtor, Palluxs, and Ro- MN 
8 | fe: 

V. Law. Let thoſe commendable qualities, by which a 
heroes obtained Heaven, be ranked among the Gods, do 
as Underſtanding, Virtue, Piety, Fidelity; and lt to 
Temples be erected to them. But let no worſhip ever 


be paid to any vice. fa 
> VI. Law. Let the moſt authoriſed ceremonies be ob- | 
wy | ſerved, th 


11 VII. Law. Let law-ſuits be ſulßended on feſtivals, iſ to 

1 and let the ſlaves have leave to celebrate them after B. 
1 they have done their work. That it may be known 
$ 4 on 
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on what days wer fall, let them be ſet down | in the 
calendars. 
VIII. Law. Lok the Prieſts offer up in n to the 
Gods, on certain days, the fruits of the earth, and 
berries: And on other days abundance of milk, and 
oung victims. For fear this ceremony ſhould beomitted, | 
the Prieſts ſhall end their year with it. Let them like- 
wiſe take care to chooſe for every God, the victim he 
likes. Let there be Prieſts appointed for ſome Gods, 
Flamines for 1 and 8 to preſide over them 
all. 

IX. LAW. Let no woman be preſent at the ſacrifices 
which are offered up in the night, except at thoſe which 
are made for the people, with the uſual ceremonies. | 
Nor let any one be initiated in any myſteries nat. wad 
from Greece, but thoſe of Ceres. 

X. Law. If any one ſteals what belongs, or is de- 
voted to the Gods, let him be puniſhed as a Parricide. 

XI. Law. Leave perjury to be puniſhed with death 


by the Gods, and let it be Feen with perpetual dis- 


grace by men. 

XII. LAwò. Let the | Ponnfices puniſh inceſt. with 
death.. 

XIIL Law. Let every one ſtrictly perſorm his vows : 
but let no wicked : dare to make any an to 
the Gods. 

XIV. LAw. Let no man 3 his field to the 
ſervice of the altar; and let him be diſcreet in his of- 
ferings of gold, ſilver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate 
a litigated eſtate to the Gods: If he does, he ſhall pay 
double the value of it to him whoſe right it ſmall appear 
to be. 

XV. Law. Let every man conſtantly obſerve his 
family-feſtivals. 

XVI. Law. Let him on has been oullty of any of 
thoſe faults, which make men execrable, and are not 
to be atoned for, by cxpiations, be deemed impious. 
Bur let the prieſts expiate ſuch, as are to be expiated®. 


4SACRUM COMMISSUM QUOD NEQUE .EXPIARI POTERIT, 1 PIE 
COMMISSUM ESTO: QUOD EXPIARI POTERIT, PUBLICI SACE be- 
TES 


744 


intermarry with the Pleheians © . 


The Rowan His TORY. - A nn 


TABLE XIl. Or . AND THE RIGHT 
oe HusB aNDs. 


* . When a woman ſhall have cohabited nah : 
a man for a whole year, without having been three 


nights abſent from him, let her be deemed his wife ©. 
II. Law. If a man catches his wife in adultery, or 
finds her drunk, he may, with the conſent of her rela- 
tions, puniſh her even with death. 
III. Law. When a man will put away hin wife, the 


form of doing it ſhall be by taking from her the keys of 
the houſe, and giving her what ſhe Mug. This ſhall 


be the manner of a divorce. 

IV. Law. A child born of a adn, in the tenth 
month after the deceaſe of her huſband ſhall be deemed 
legitimate. 

V. Law. It ſhall not be lawful for the Patricians to 


TIES EXPLANTO. That i is to fay, A premeditated crime could not be 
expiated by the blood of victims, becauſe it implied a formal contempt of 
the Gods, It therefore was the guilty perſon's. buſineſs to repair the 


injury he had done religion by repentance, and legal ſatisfaction. 


This Law is quoted by Aulus Gellius, B. 3. c. 2. and by Macro- 
bius Saturnal, B. 1. c. 3. The Civilians ftate it as follows. Mu- 
LIERIS GG ANNUM MATRIMONII ERGO, APUD VIRUM REMANSIT\y 
NI TRI NOCTIUM AB EO, USURPANDI ERGO, ABESCIT, USUS 
Es ro, i.e. Let a man be abſolute maſter of a woman, who has cobabited 
with him for the ſpace of one year, provided that, in all this time, ſhe has 
not been abſent from him three nights. She then became his wife, yet not 
in ſuch a manner, as to be a ſharer in the huſband's goods, or to have 
a right to his inheritance. 80 that this was being in a condition 
much below that of a lawful wife: by which we mean, one whoſe 
marriage was ſolemnized with the uſual ceremonies. 
f Cicero declares it as his poſitive judgment and opinion, That the 
Laws of the TWELVE TABLES are juſtly to be preferred to whole li- 
braries of the Philoſophers. Cic. de Oratore, B. 1. 


Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſarily followed, that there 


ſhould be diſputations and controverſies in the courts, ſince the inter- 
pretation was to be founded on the Authority of the learned. This 


interpretation they called jus civile, though at preſent we underſtand 


by that phraſe the whole ſyſtem of the Roman Laws. 

Beſides out of all theſe Laws the learned men of that time com- 
poſed a ſcheme of forms and caſes, by which the proceſſes in the 
courts were directed. Theſe were termed adiones leges. We 


CHAP. 


Chap, XXVII. Fins” Dzezüviz Ark. 


, EEE 
$. I. The Senate and People agree to have the ſame ſort 
- of government. continued for another year. Appius gets 
himſelf rechoſen to-the Decemvirate, and prevails with 
_ the People to elect nine men (of \ whom three are Ple- 

beians) all devoted to his will, to be bis Collegues. J. II. 
The new Decemvirs privately. agree to PR. au- 
 thoruty perpetual. They drau up lu neu tables of 
laws. F. III. Their year bring expired, they continue 
themſelves in office by their o n authority. They con- 

vene the Senate in order to obtain a levy of. iroops 10 

oppnſe the incurfions of the Equi and Sabines. A 


ſharp debate, in ubich Valerius and Horatius "exert - 


_ themſelves in oppofing. the meaſures - of ' the Decemvirs; 
who nevertheleſs carry their point. $. IV. Valerius 


and Horatius, to ſecure themſelves from being inſulted 
by the. Decemvirs, keep guards about their perſons: 


Many of the Senators and-other principal citizens retire 


into the country.” Appius confiſcates:their eftates. S. V. 
We may add to theſe the Laws preferred at the public, Affemblies 


of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the authority of the 


Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were allowed to be of equal 
force with other conſtitutions, though they were not honoured with 


the title of Jes. 


And then the Senatus-conſulta, and edicts of the ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more forts of 


, 


Laws, the laſt of which they called jus hond arium. 

And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the hands of 
a ſingle perſon, whatever he ordained had the authority of a Law, 
with the name of principalis conſtitutio. 8 | 

Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much ſcope to the Lawyers 
for the compiling of reports and other labours, that in the reign of 
Fuſtinian, there were extant two thouſand diſtinct volumes on this ſub- 
ject. The body of the Law being thus grown unweildy, and render- 
ed almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive bulk, that excellent Emperor en- 


tered on a deſign to bring it into juſt dimenſions; which was happily 


accompliſhed in the conſtituting thoſe four tomes of the Civil La, 
which ate now-extant, and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
the regulating of all the States in Chri/lendom : So that the old fancy 
of the Romans, about the eternity of their command, is not, fo ridi- 
culous as at firft fight it appears, ſince by their admirable ſanctions, 
1 are ſtill like to govern for ever. Kennet's Antig. part 2. B. 3. 
chap. 21. | | 
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' The Roman HisToRy, Book II. 


- Fabius with tua other of the Decemvirs leads an army 


7 murder ai/poſes the Joldiers to a revolt. 


againſt the Sabines. Hive other Decemvirs lead five 
 legtons againſt the qui. Appius and 2 
with a body of troops in Rome. Nothing fucce 
| the two camps, the ſoldiers being reſolved not to conquer. 
Sicinius Dentatus, that old ſoldier, who had been in 
120 battles, publickly gives out at Rome, that the miſ 
Fortunes of the campaign are owing to the incapacity of 

the Generals. Appius hereupon contrives, in concert 

with the Decemvirs, who command apainſt the Sabines, 
ta get him treacherouſly murdered. The diſcovery of this 


\HOUGH the Laws contained in the Tx 
TaBLEs had been approved in all their 


parts, both by the Nobles and the Plebeians; yet _ 


perſons were of opinion, that ſeveral regulations, whic 

would fill two other tables, ought to be added to the 
former, in order to make a compleat body of Roman 
Laws. This notion prevailing, it occaſioned a propoſal 


of continuing the Decemviral government for one year 
more: the Senate and the People with equal readineſs, 
+ tho? for different reaſons, conſented to the motion. 


The People were extremely deſirous to keep back the 


reſtoration of the conſular authority, and at preſent 


they found but little want of the protection of their 
Tribunes, becauſe the Decemvirs admitted, in ſome 
ſort, of appeals, allowing cauſes which had been deter- 
mined by one of them, to be reheard by another. 


And as for the Senators, they were glad at any rate to 
be rid of the Tribunes, thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates fo 


odious to them, and whoſe functions they now con- 
ceived hopes of entirely aboliſhing. Before the holding 
of the Comitia for electing new Decemvirs, the Senate 
fell into diviſions about that dignity. Some aſpired to 
it out of ambition; others, who had been the warmeſt 
oppoſers of its eſtabliſhiment, courted the office now, 
but it was only in order to exclude thoſe whoſe behavi- 
our gave cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome ill deſigns. 


Appius 


Chap. XXVIII. FIRST DCEMVIR ATE. 
Appius at firſt pretended to be weary of a charge ſo 

difficult and laborious, and to be very averſe to burthen 

himſelf with it a ſecond time. But his well known 
and avowed intimacy with the Duilii and Jeilu, the 
— men among the People; the pains he took to 
make himſelf agreeable to the Pleberans; his affability 
and moderation, ſo contrary to the pride of the Claudian 
family; all this gave great uneaſineſs to his competi- 
tors, and rendered him ſufpicious to his Collegues. 
Theſe latter, to make ſure of his excluſion, appointed 
him to preſide at the new election; and as it was the 
cuſtom at every election for the preſident to give out 
the names of thoſe who ſtood for the office in queſtion, 
they imagined, that Appius, after the declarations he 
had made, could not have the aſſurance to put his own. 
name in the liſt of candidates: Beſides, excepting an 
inſtance or two of ſome ſhameleſs Tribunes of the 
People, it was a thing unheard of, that he who preſided 
at an election of Magiſtrates, ſhould offer himſelf for 
one. Appius nevertheleſs, contrary to all rules of de- 
cency, propoſed himſelf for firſt Decemvir; and the 
People, who were now entirely devoted to him, readily 
gave him their ſuffrages. The other perſons choſen to 
the Government were ſuch as Appius had favoured and 
recommended. The firſt of the number was Q. Fabius 
Vibulanus, who had been three times Conſul; a Patri- 
cian indeed of manners hitherto unblameable. After 
him were named M. Cornelius, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, 
7. Antonius, and M. Rabuleius, Senators very little 
eſteemed in their own body, but all devoted to the ſer- 
vice of Appius, who by his private brigues carried the 
Decemviral dignity in their favour from the Quinclii, 
and even from his own uncle Claudius, as likewite from 
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his Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. But what moſt i 
ſurpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was, that Appius, | 
forgetting his own glory and that of his anceſtors, was Wt. 
| t 7 N {RE 
not aſhamed, out of complaiſance to the late Tribunes, mY 
to whom he had fold his faith, to propoſe three Ple- ll 


*** 1 
* 2 i" Bs 
TWP : * 


beians for Decemvirs, pretending it was but juſt, that 
there ſhould be ſome perſons in that College to take 
9 „% care 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book II. 
care of the intereſts of the People. Thus he brought 


in 9. Petilius, Cæſo Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, all three 


F. of N. 
W -- 

Bef. J. C. 
449. 

2 Decem- 


virate. 


Livy, B. 3. 


g. 36, 37. 
D. Hal. 
B. 10. 
p- 682. 


Plebeians, Excluded by their birth from thoſe prime 
Magiſtracies. 5 


F. It AND now Appius ſeeing himſelf by means of 
his diſimulation and cabals, once more at the head of 
the Decemvirate, turned his thoughts wholly to make his 


domination perpetual. He: immediately aſſembled his 


new Collegues, who were all obliged to him for their 
dignities; and throwing off the maſk. of a Republican, 
repreſented to them, that being entruſted with a com- 
miſſion wherein the Conſular authority and that of the 
Tribunes were united, nothing was more eaſy than to 
retain this ſovereign power during their whole lives; that 
the ſure means thereto was to aſſume to themſelves the 
cognizance of all affairs, not ſuffering” them ta be car- 
ried before either the Senate or the People; to convene 
thoſe two bodies as ſeldom as poſſible; and above all to 
keep firmly united among themſelves :. That they 
ought to have a mutual complaiſance for each other; 
that the whole College ought to intereft itſelf warmly for 
the particular affairs of each Decemvir; and he added, 
that he thought they ſhould all bind themſelves by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, never to interrupt one another in 
the execution of their particular deſigns. As this pro- 


poſal of Appius agreeably flattered the ambition of his 


Collegues, they readily came into it, and took the 
oaths that he required. A new conſpiracy againſt the 
public liberty. ee AR e ee 
Theſe Magiſtrates entered into poſſeſſion of their 
dignity on the /des of May; and to ſtrike immediate 
terror and reſpect into the People, they appeared in 
public each with twelve Lictors bearing axes among 
their faſces like thoſe that uſed anciently to go before 
the Kings of Rome, and afterwards, before the Dictator; 
ſo that the Forum was filled with an hundred and twenty 
Lictors. The People could not ſee this train and parade 
of tyranny without indigoation. The compariſon they 
made between the moderation of the Conſuls, and the 
haughty behaviour of the Decemvirs, ſoon led them to 
. regret 
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Chap. XXVIII. SrEconD DECEMVIRATE. I49 
regret their old Government. They complained in pri- V. of R. 
vate, that now ten Kings were ſet up over them inſtead Pet. 7 _ 
of two. Conſuls. But theſe reflections came too late, 440% 
and it was not in their power to undo their own work. 2 Decem- 
The Decemvirs began to reign imperiouſly, and with mo 4 
a deſpotic authority. Beſide their Lictors, they had p. 683. | 
each of them by way of guard, a band of fellows with- B. 11. 

out houſe or home, moſt of them infamous for crimes, p. 686, 

or loaded with debts. But what was ſtill more deplo- 
rable, there followed in the train of theſe new Magi- 
ſtrates a crowd of young Patricians, who preferring 

| licentiouſneſs to liberty, made their court, in the moſt 

| abje& manner, to the diſpenſers of favours; and to 

provide for their own pleaſures, did not bluſh to be Mi- 

niſters to thoſe of the Decemvirs. There was no longer 

8 any ſafe aſylum for beauty and virtue. Thoſe unbridled 

youths, under ſhelter of the ſovereign power, tore the 

| daughter out of the boſom of her mother with impu- 

| nity. Nor was property in lands or goods any more ſe- 
eure from the invaſions of thoſe creatures and ſupporters 


4 

7 of tyranny; upon the moſt frivolous pretenſions they 

took poſſeſſion of their neighbours eſtates that lay con- 
venient for them. In vain was application made to the 
Decemvirs for redreſs ;, the Complainants were treated 

- | with contempt, their complaints rejected, and favour A 
) and ſelf-intereſt fat in the place of law and juſtice. If 

any citizen, warmed with a remaining ſpark of the 

b ancient liberty, was ſo bold as to expreſs his reſentment, 


he was beaten with rods like a ſlave; others were ba- 
, niſhed ; ſome were even put to death; and confiſca- 
; tion always followed the execution. | | 
1 The people groaning under fo cruel a tyranny, turn- 
5 


ed their eyes to the Senate, from whence they hoped 

for liberty. But moſt of the Senators, dreading the 
fury of the Decemvirs, were retired into the country. 
/ {| Thoſe who ſtaid in the city were not diſpleaſed to find 
2 that the ſeverity of the preſent government made that 
ſ of the Conſuls regretted ; and they flatter'd themfelves 
- the People would gladly give up their Tribunes, if they 
D | - L 3 e e 
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Y. of R. could but be delivered from the domination of the De- 
Bet. J © cemvirs. . 7 TOP 
44% C. Claudius, a Conſular perſon and Appius's uncle, 
2 Decem- deeply concerned to ſee his nephew make himſelf the 
virate. tyrant of his country, went ſeveral times to his houſe, 


D. Hal. with an intention to reprove him, and to put him in 


P- 698. mind how much he ſhamed the memory of his anceſ- 


tors by ſo odious a conduct: But Appius gueſſing at the 


deſign of theſe viſits, conſtantly eluded them, and the 


venerable old man found by experience, that tyrants 
never on either relations or friends. E 

Livy, B. 3. In the mean time the Decemvirs drew up two tables 
PI. of Laws to be added to the ten that bad been promul- 
10. p.684. Hated the year before. Among thoſe additional Laws 
and Plebeians by inter- marriage; a prohibition which 
Dionyfius conjectures to have been made with a view to 
perpetuate the diviſions between the two orders in the 
Republic ; the Decemvirs being apprehenſive, that if 

the Nobility and Commonalty ſhould ever unite, they 
would turn . againſt them all that animoſity which they 

had uſed to expreſs againſt each other. ro OG 

$. III. THE body of Roman Law being now com- 

Pleated, and the ſole end for which the Decemvirate 

had been inſtituted being thereby accompliſhed, it was 


reaſonably hoped, that the tyranny which the public 


Livy,B. 3. groaned under would ſhortly ceaſe, and the Decem- 
c. 38. virs, as ſoon as their year was expired, be ſucceeded 
by Conſuls. But the Jdes of May came, and not the 
leaſt appearance of any Cymitia for an election of new 
V. of R. Magiſtrates, The Tyrants then ſhewed themſelves 


Bet. J © bare-faced, and in ſpite both of Senate and People re- 


3 8 poſſeſſion and violence. All who gave them the leaſt 


virate. umbrage were proſcribed; and many citizens volun- 
tarily baniſhed themſelves from their country, taking 
refuge among the Latines and the Hernici. 2 
Every body ſecretly deplored the loſs of liberty, but 
not one citizen in the whole Republic was ſo generous 
as io attempt to break her chains. The * 
| eeme 


there was one prohibiting alliances between Patricians 


tained the Government, without any other title but 


rec wg 6 0 = Hymn» 
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ſeemed to have loſt that courage which had formerly V. of K. 
made them ſo much feared and . reſpected by their bef 5. 0 
neighbours. The nations that had ſubmitted to the 48. 
dominion of the Romans, began now to deſpiſe them, 3 Becem- 
and they diſdained to be ſubject to a city which had loſt virate. 
her own liberty. The Sabines, after ſeveral incurſions 8 flel. 
in flying parties upon the territories of the Republic, p. 687. 
gathered their forces together into one body, and ad- 
vancing along the Tiber, encamped near Eretum, about 
twelve miles from Rome; and the qui, having firſt 
ravaged the lands of Ty/culum, came and pitched their 
camp near the Algidus. Theſe two armies, which 
ſeemed to threaten Rome with a ſiege, much alarmed 
the Decemvirs. It was abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe 
troops; but in what method to proceed in the enroll 
ments, whether in a way of gentleneſs or ſeverity; and 
whether they ſhould inliſt all indifcriminately, or only 
thoſe who were leaſt diſaffected to the Government; 
| theſe were difficulties which at firſt perplexed them. 
Nor were they leſs unreſolved, whether to apply to the 
Senate, or to the People, for a decree to levy an army 
in legal form, or whether they ſhould act in this affair 
| by their own ſole authority. At length, after many 
| councils held among themſelves on this matter, they 
| determined to convene the Senate, believing it eaſier to 
| engage this body than the other to favour their preten- 
ſions; and not doubting but the People, having loſt 
with their Tribunes the privilege of oppoſition, would 
readily obey a decree of the Magiſtrates, when it had 
the ſanction of the Senate's authority. £0 | 
It was a great ſurprize to the People, to hear procla - Livy, B. 3. 
mation made in the Forum for the Senators to meet, © 38. 
Thanks to our enemies, ſaid they, for this fingle ſpark of | 
our antient liberty. But when the Decernvirs repaired to 
the Senate-houſe, they found no body there except 
their own creatures, who came prepared to act the parts 
which had been aſſigned them. er | 
The other Senators had thrown up all care of the 
public affairs; and were retired, as was ſaid before, to 
their country houſes. The Decemvirs ſent meflengers 
La4. thither 
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3 Decem- thoſe of the uſurpers. 


virate. 


The ROMAN His Tory. Bock II. 
thither to them, appointing another Aſſembly for next 
day. Moſt of them returned to Rome, and came to 
the Senate-houſe; but with views widely different from 


Appius in a ſtudied diſcourſe having laid open the 


L, B. 3. neceſſity of taking arms, to repel the incurſions of the 


C. 39, 
& fog. 
D. Hal, 
B. 11. 


p. 688. 


„ 


66 


e 


aqui and the Sabines, L. Valerius Potitus, without 
waiting till it came to his turn to give his opinion, pre- 
ſently ſtood up. He was the Son of that Valerius who 
was ſlain at the head of the Romans fighting againſt 
Herdonius, and grandſon of the famous Valerius, ſur- 
named Publicola, one of the chief founders of the pub- 
lic liberty. Appius fearing that a man of that family 
and of the ſame character with his anceſtors, would 
propoſe ſomething contrary to the intereſt of the De- 


cemvirs, ſternly commanded him to fit down and hold 


his peace, telling him, that he ought to wait 'till-Sena- 
tors older than himſelf, and more conſiderable in the 


Republic, had declared their opinions firſt, * You ſay 
#6 


very well (replied Valerius) had I been going to ſpeak 
upon the buſineſs which you have propoſed ; but I 
have matters of much greater moment to lay before 

this aſſembly, and what the Senate, if I miſtake not, 
will think to be much more worthy of its immediate 
attention. Whence is it that you have the pre- 
ſumption to impoſe ſilence upon me, a Senator, a 
Falerius, ſtanding up for the liberty of the Common- 
wealth? And yet if you perſiſt in this your inſolence, 
your accuſtomed inſolence, to what Tribunes ſhall 1 
have recourſe? You have deprived us of that ſuc- 
cour which the laws had provided for every citizen 
under oppreſſion. But is it indeed come to this? 
And does Yalerius, to preſerve his rights, want the 
* aid of the Tribunitian power? Well then, ſince you 
and your Collegues have uſurped that power, toge- 
ther with the ſovereignty, ſhall T appeal to you De- 
„ cemvirs? ſhall I imploce the aſſiſtance of you all ? 
To what purpoſe, when my deſign is to lay open 
** that conſpiracy which you have al/ formed againſt the 


40 


40 


0 
T 
cc 
— 
cc 
66 
60 


** public liberty? Yet to you, Quintus Fabius, who 


* have 


Chap. XXVIIL- TAIXD DECEMVIRATE. 
„ have been honoured with three Conſulates,” to you 
« alone I will appeal. Riſe, Fabius, if you have not 
“ loſt that ſpirit which was once your glory, riſe and 
„ {uccour the oppreſſed ! 'Tis on you that the Senate 
* turns its eyes.” 

- Fahius, confounded and „ with ſhame, 
had not power to anſwer. But Appius and the reſt of * 
the Decemvirs, ſtarting up in anger froia their ſeats, 


4 


153 


v. of R. 


304. 


f. J C. 


448. 
3. Decem- 


virate. 


D. Hal. 
p. 689. 


cried out once more to Valerius, commanding him 


ſilence, and adding threats to their injunctions: So ex- 
traordinary a proceeding raiſed. a tumult in the Af- 
ſembly. Many of the Senators were filled with indig- 
nation at the haughty manner of the Decemvirs; but 
no body was ſo highly provoked at it as M. Horatius 


Barbatus. He was grandſon of that Horatius who had 


been Conſul with Poplicala. As he had inherited his 
grandfather's ardent zeal for liberty, and was an inti- 
mate friend of Valerius, he could no longer bear the 
inſolence of Appius and his Collegues. He ſtood up 
and loudly called them the 7. arquins and tyrants of their 
country : 

« You talk to us . a war begun againſt us by the 
Sal ines, as if the Roman People had greater enemies 
“than yourſelves. I would gladly know by what au- 
* thority you convened this Aſſembly, and by what 


[47 


* right you take upon you to preſide in it. Is not the 
time of your Magiſtracy expired? Do you not know 
cc 


that the Decemviral power was given you but for one 
„ year? We choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch laws as were 
fit for a free State to ſubmit to, and you | have left 
no appearance of that equality which was the ſole 
object the Romans had in view. You have ſuppreſſed 
© the Aſſemblies both of the People and of the Senate. 
There is no longer any mention made of elections, 
either of Conſuls, cr of Tribunes: All the annual 
« Magiſtracies are aboliſhed. It is not the name of 
< King that makes a tyrant. You Decemvirs have to- 
Ai tally ſubverted our Government, to build upon its 


D. Hal. B. 


1 1. p. 689. 
Liv. B. 3. 


C. 39. 


„ ruins your own empire and domination. But know, 


# that the blood of Yaleriys and Horatius, who formerly 
drove 
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I. of R. (4 drove the Targuins out of Rome, yet runs in the veins 
Bet 5, c. of their deſcendants. We have the ſame courage 
48. and the ſame zeal for the liberty of our country. 


3 "+. The Gods, Protectors of this city, will grant us the 
virate. © ſame ſucceſs; and I hope the People, no leſs jealous 


of their freedom than their anceſtors, will never de- 
+ ſertus in ſo juſt a cauſe.” | 


D. Hal. Horatius was going on with his diſcourſe, when the 
B. 11. Decemvirs with loud clamours all came and ſurrounded 


p. 690. him, threatening to have him thrown from the Tar- 


peian rock if he did not inſtantly hold his peace. But 
when they perceived that the Senate in general expreſs d 
an uncommon reſentment at this tyrannical invaſion of 
the liberty of ſpeech, they preſently repented of their 
raſhneſs. Appius to ſooth the minds of the Senators, 
having firſt requeſted and obtained a moment's ſilence, 
aſſured them, that the Decemvirs were far from having 
the leaſt thought of hindering any one of the Conſcript 
Fathers from freely delivering his opinion : That if he 
had impoſed ſilence upon Valerius, it was only td oblige 


him to conform to the ordinary method, which was that 


every man ſhould ſpeak in his turn, unleſs he was par- 
ticularly applied to by him who prefided in the Senate; 
That whatever Horatius might imagine to the contrary, 


the right of the Decemvirs to exerciſe this authority did 


ſtill ſubſiſt: That their Commiſſion had not been li- 
mited by the People to one year, or to any fixed period 
of time, but was to laſt *till the Tables of Laws were 
compleated and paſſed in due form; after which they 
would lay down their Magiſtracy, and give an account 
of their adminiſtration. Then turning to his uncle C. 
Claudius, he defired him to ſpeak his mind with free- 
dom. He perhaps flattered himſelf, that Claudius, out 
of affection for a near relation, or moved by a zeal for 
the glory and intereſt of his family, or pleaſed with the 
honour of being the firſt whoſe opinion was aſked, 
would take upon him to anſwer the ſevereſt parts of 
Horatius's invective. But the Decemvir addreſſed him- 
ſelf to a true Roman, one who would have ſacrificed his 
own children to the preſervation of the public liberty. 

| Claudius 


— 1 Sands. «SK. FAY ” 
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Claudius obſerved to the Aſſembly, that two affairs of V. of R. 
different natures were then to be conſidered of; a war g. bo 


abroad, and a remedy for the diſſenſions at home with 


relation to the Government: That as to the war, the 3 Decem- 
late incurſions of the enemy were wholly owing to the virate. 


encouragement which the inteſtine diviſions in the Re 


public gave them: That therefore the firſt thing to be 5 
done, was to ſettle peace and union in the city, after 


which the very appearance of the ſtandards of the le- 
gions would be enough to frighten away the Æqui and 
Sabines, over whom the Romans had already fo often 
triumphed : But that he doubted whether. the People 
would range themſelves under the banners of the De- 
cemvirs, whom they juſtly looked upon as private men, 
who had uſurped the Sovereign power. Then direct- 
ing his ſpeech to his nephew : © Know you not, Ap- 
% prius, how odious your conduct is to all good men? 
The voluntary exile to which our moſt illuſtrious Se- 
* nators have condemned themſelves, does it not ſuf- 
“ ficiently ſhew that they look upon you as a tyrant ? 
The Senate very impatiently bears your robbing them 
* of their authority; the People demand their right of 
«© Appeal, and that of Oppoſition which you have de- 
* prived them of; all our citizens call upon you, ſome 
„for their eſtates, which have been made a prey to 
your ruffians, others for their daughters, whom you 
£6 - 
* The whole city, the whole nation deteſt a Mugi- 
* ſtracy, which has deſtroy'd their liberty, aboliſhed 
** the uſe of Cymitia, uſurped the legal authority of the 
Conſuls, and ſuppreſs'd the functions of the Tri- 
*© bunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth the power 
* with which ſhe intruſted you but for one year; re- 
& ſtore to us our ancient form of Government; reſtore 
„ yourſelf to yourſelf. Call to mind your former vir- 
* tue, and generouſly quit, together with an unwar- 
« rantable power, the very name of Decemvir, which 


A 


you have made fo odious. I conjure you to this by 


„ cour common anceſtors, by the Manes of your father, 
# that illuſtrious citizen who left you ſo noble an ex- 
* ample 


have forced away to ſatisfy your criminal paſhons, 
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156 The Roman HISTORVYV. Book II. 
V. of R. “ ample of moderation, and of zeal for the public li- 
Bel. 5 C. berty , I conjure you eſpec: ally, by your own preſer- 
448. vation, and the care of your life, which you muſt 
3 Decem- unavoidably loſe by ſome ignominious puniſnment, 
virate. © if you obſtinately perſiſt to hold any longer the un- 
| ( juſt Empire which you have uſurped over your fellow- 
| .* citizens.” LIT age 12 
D. Hal. p. Thus ſpake Claudius, and the Senate at firſt conceived 
696. hopes that the Decemvirs would be induced to lay down 
their magiſtracy But Appius diſdained to give his uncle 
any anſwer. M. Cornelius, one of his Collegues, taking 
upon him to ſpeak, and applying himſelf directly to C. 
| Claudius, told him proudly, that thoſe who had the Go- 
D. Hal. p. vernment of the Republic, did not ſtand in need of his 
| 697. advice to direct their conduct. That if he thought he 
had a right to give particular counſels to his nephew, 
he might go to him at his houſe; that the only affair 
in queſtion now was the war with the Æqui and Sabines; 
+ Tell us therefore, /ard he, your opinion on this point, 
for on this only it was aſked, and don't waſte our 
* time in digreſſions that are nothing to the purpoſe.” 
Claudius, yet more provoked at the ſcornful ſilence of 
Appius, than at his Collegue's inſolent anſwer, roſe up 
again, and turning to the Senate: Since my nephew 
* will not condeſcend to ſpeak to me, either in his own 
_ ** houſe, or, in full Senate, and I am fo unhappy as to 
“ ſee the Tyrant of my country ariſe out of my own 
% family, I declare, Con/eript Fathers, that J am re- 
4 ſolved to retire to Regillus. I baniſh myſelf from 
* Rome, and make an oath never to enter it again but 
* with our liberty. However, to fulfil the obligation I 
* lhe under of giving my opinion, with relation to the 
„ preſent buſineſs, 1 don't think that any levy of troops 
* ought to be made, *till Conſuls are firſt choſen to 
& lead them.“ . | | 
I. Quinctius Cincinnatus, J. Quinctius Capitolinus, and 
L. Lucretius, all Conſular perſons, and the principal 
men in the Senate, declared themſelves of the ſame 
opinion. M. Cornelius, apprehending that the autho- 
rity of thoſe great men would draw the reſt of the Se- 


nate 


cc 
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nate after them, interrupted the order of gathering the Y. = R. 
ſuffrages, and aſked the opinion of his brother? L.Cor- g. $; © 


nelius, with whom he had before concerted the ſpeech he © 


ſhould make in caſe of ſuch an exigence. This Senator 3 _ 


then roſe. up, but made no attempt to juſtify either the virate. 


authority or conduct of the Decemvirs. Taking a more 
artful turn, he only repreſented to the Aſſembly, how 
expedient he thought it would be to defer the election 
of new. magiſtrates, till the enemy was driven out of the 


territory of Rome. 
(e 


<« promiſe from the qui and Sabines, that they will put ?: 6 6. 
a ſtop to the progreſs of their arms, till we have 
cc 


changed the form of our Government? You know, 
 Gonſeript Fathers, the tedious delays which our elec- 
tions require: Firſt, there muſt be a Senarus-conſul- 
tum to appoint the Comitia by Centuries. This Aſ- 


cc 
ce 
« 
cc 
Cc 


ter notice given. When the new Magiſtrates are 
& 


named, and have taken poſſeſſion of the Government, 
wt 


they muſt prefer a petition for the levies to another 
0 


Aſſembly of the People; and before all theſe things 


cc 


„ | Can be done, and the neceſſary troops can be raiſed 
. 


cc. 


not ſee them at the gates of Rome, and in a con- 
<« dition to lay ſiege to the city? And what ſhall we do 
(( 1 


cc 


Sabines, A little patience, if you pleaſe. Suſpend your 
attacks till we have choſen other Magiſtrates. - Cains 
Claudius has perſuaded us not to paſs any Decree for 
raiſing forces, unleſs new Generals be firft elected to com- 

mand them. Be gone therefore out of our territory, aud 

when you hear that the. Roman People have created Con- 
« ſuls, and that'we have made all neceſſary preparations 
% for war, yon may then return and ſue to us for peace. 
0 Strange infatuation | that ſuch. follies ſhould ever en- 
* ter into the minds of men. Nor gs. leſs ſtrange 


3 | «© 19 


cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
& 


2 He had been Collegue to 2. Fabius in the third Conſulate of the 
latter. 


ſembly cannot be held till ſeven and twenty days af- 


to repel the enemy, who will warrant us that we ſhall 


in this caſe? Doubtleſs we ſhall ſay to the Z#gur and 


* 


„Have thoſę, /aid he, who are ſo D. Hal. 
warm for the abdication of the Decemvirs, had any B. 11. 
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e js our ſtupidity, that we can hear theſe triflers with - 


Bei. J C. ” out indignation, as if we were conſulting for the ſafe- 


ty of our enemies, not the preſervation of our coun- 


3 Besem- Ce try. My opinion, Conſeript Fathers, is, that our De- 


„ cemvirs immediately inliſt the legions, and march 
„ againſt our enemies. Let us drive them from our 


_ © frontiers, let us force them, by the terror of our arms, 
© to beſeech us to grant them peace; and when we 


have ſecured ourſelves abroad, then let us employ 
<« our thoughts upon our affairs at home: Revoke by 


4 your authority that of the Decemvirs, if _y will not 


„ of their own accord diveſt themſelves of it: Call 
& them to an account for their adminiftration; ele& new 
% Magiſtrates in their room; and let the Republic re- 
„turn again to her ancient conſtitution ; But permit 
% me to tell you, that in matter of Government, we 


' < muſt regulate our proceedings by the times, and ne- 


“ ver hope to make the times ſubſervient to our deſires 
„ and projects.? 1 ain = 27 
The creatures of the Decemvirs declared loudly for 


this opinion, and the greater part of the Senators came 


into it, ſome as thinking it neceſſary in the preſent con- 
' juncture, and others out of fear of the Tyrants. Nay, 


ſome of the oldeſt Senators took the ſame fide, in hopes 


. that after the war was finiſhed, the abdication of the 


Decemvirs would quietly follow of courſe, and fo the 
Government return naturally into the hands of the Con- 


ſuls; and that prudent Magiſtrates by their moderation 


might perhaps gradually accuſtom the People to do 
without their Tribunes. | | 
Appius, who with a ſecret pleaſure ſaw that the ma- 
jority were of the opinion of Cornelius, did then only for 
form ſake defire that of Yalerius, on whom he had im- 
poſed filence at the beginning of the Aſſembly. Vale- 


11.p.700, #745 riſing up, ſpoke to this effect, © You ſee, Conſcript 
Fathers, the craſty and deceitiul management of 


“ theſe Decemvirs. My mouth was ſtopt ſo long as 
they apprehended that what I had to offer might make 
« ſome impreſſion upon the Aſſembly to the diſadvan- 
etage of their pretenſions: but now when the majo- 

«© rity 
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rity has declared for the opinion of Cornelius, why J. 
now truly they condeſcend to.aſk me mine, imagining 
* doubtleſs, that nothing which 1 can ſay, be it ever ſo 
* reaſonable, will be of any effect. I ſhall neverthe- z 
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448. 
Decem-» 


leſs deliver my thoughts with freedom, and you are virate. 


5 ſtill maſters to determine as you ſhall judge to be 
* moſt for the good of the Republic. 


I declare then, in the firſt place, that I heartily 
ſubſcribe to what C. Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented 
to you concerning the expediency of creating new 


Magiſtrates before we take the field. But ſince L. 


Cornelius, the avowed advocate of Tyranny, has en- 
deavoured to turn ſo judicious a counſel into ridicule, 
upon pretence that the delays requiſite for the elec- 
tion of thoſe Magiſtrates would waſte the time that 
ſhould be employ'd in repelling the enemy, I think 
myſelf obliged to ſhew you the weakneſs and fallacy 


of this wretched reaſoning. To convince you that 


ſuch it is, do but call to mind the meaſures which 
the Repulic took about ten years ago, againſt the 


* ſame enemies, in the Conſulate of C. Nautius and L. 


Minucius. | 


„ou know, that while Nautius was on one fide 
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fighting againſt the Sabines, Minucius, on the other, 


ſuffered himſelf to be ſnut up by the Ægqui in the nar- 


row paſſes of ſome mountains. There was a neceſſi 

of raiſing a new army to relieve him; the Tribunes 
(according to cuſtom) oppoſed all levies of troops, un- 
leſs the Senate would admit the Law concerning the 
partition of the lands. In this extremity, as neither 
party would abate any thing of its pretenſions, re- 
courſe was had to a Dictator, a Magiſtrate ſuperior 
both to the Senate and the Tribunes of the People, 
L. Quinctius was choſen; he was ſent for out of the 
country; he came to Rome; he raiſed a new army, 


and in a fortnight's time brought off that of Minucius, 


and triumphed over the enemy. What hinders, in 
the preſent exigence, to follow ſo wiſe and ſo recent 
an example? Let us chuſe an Jnter-rex, as was the 
practice upon the demiſe of the Kings, and has ever 

been 


D. Hal. 
1 


p- 702. 
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+ © been the practice when the State happened to be left, 


as it is now, without legal Magiſtrates. Let him 
name a Dictator. Theſe things may be done in leſs 


than a day. The Dictator will raiſe troops by the 
_** ſupreme power belonging to his dignity; we ſhall 


march againſt our enemies without delay; and at 
our return from the campaign, that Magiſtrate, 
** whoſe power cannot laſt longer than ſix months, will 
give us an opportunity to proceed at leiſure, and ac- 


* cording to the uſual forms, upon the election of Con- 


6 ſuls. If on the other hand you intruſt the command 
„ of your armies with the Decemvirs, do you imagine 
that theſe ambitious men who have uſurped a tyran- 
* nical power, and in ſpight of all our laws refuſe ſo 
* obſtinately to deliver up the Faſces, will eaſily be 
brought to lay down theirs arms? Believe rather they 
* will turn them againſt you yourſelves, and make uſe 


* of them to perpetuate their tyranny. [demand there-: . 


fore, that, in the extreme danger wherein the public 
* liberty now is, the propoſal I make to name a Dic- 


_ © tator be examined, and the Kren and votes of the 


Senate taken thereupon.” * 
Almoſt all the Senators who were to ſpeak after Pale 
rius declared for this motion, as did alſo many of thoſe” 


who had before voted for the continuation of the De- 
But Cornelius cried out, that the affair 
upon which the Senate had met was already decided, 


cemvirate. 


and that nothing new ought now to be propoſed. A 


warm diſpute hereupon aroſe, with much clamour and 


tumult. Appius, taking advantage of the diſorder to 
accompliſh his deſires, ſtept forth into the midſt of the 
A ſſembly, and ſpoke thus: 
„ Confcript Fathers, to deliberate concerning a war with 
the Æqui and Sabines. Claudius, Cornelius, and Va- 
„ lzrius, have given different opinions. The voices of 
the Aſſembly have been all taken, and the opinion of 


* Cornelius has prevailed.” He added with a contemp- 
tudus ſmile, 
© they attain to the Coniulſhip, let them, if they pleaſe, | 


„As for Valerius and his friends, if ever 


« reviſe and make void Decrees, which you in your 
„ wiidom 


« You were called together 


Chap. XXVIIL. Trad DreruvIIArx. 161 Il 
« wiſdom have thought fit ta paſs.” This ſaid, he or- I. of R. — 
dered the Secretary to read aloud the Senatus-confulrum Bet J. C 
(which he had already made him draw up in writing) 448. 
empowering the Decetnvirs to raiſe Troops and to con- 3 Decem- 
duct the war. He then diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, and Virate. 
withdrew. _ 5 f 4 SHR 
F. IV. THE new powers which by this Decree were 
granted to the Decemvirs, not only in ſome manner con- 
irmed their authority, but made it more formidable than 
ever. They employed it to revenge themſelves of their D. 71!. 
rſonal enemies, and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe P. 793 

who did not ſubmit to be their flaves. The moſt timo- 
rous among the citizens became as ſubmiſhve and come 
plying as the tyrants could wiſh : Others, leſs fearful, 
only quitted all attention to public affairs, and turned 
their thoughts to live in quiet: But the men of courage 
and ſpirit, held private Aſſemblies to concert meaſures tor 
reſtoring liberty to the Commonwealth. At the head of 
theſe were Valęrius and Horatius. They gathered tage- 
ther in their houſes a great number of their friends and 
clients ta ſecure them againſt the violence of the Decem+ 
virs; and they .never appeared in the city, without a 
powerful attendance ſtrong enough to repel the inſults 
they had reaſon to expect. As for C. Claudius, he left 4 
Rame, as he had declared in full Senate he would do, 
and retired to Repillys, the native city of his anceftors. 
Other Senators and many of the prineipal Citizens of 
Rome, who could not endure the Tyranny of the De- 
cemvirs; and yet found themſelves unable to deſtroy it, 
ſought an aſylum. in the country, or among the neigh- H. Hal. 
bouring nations. Appius enraged to fee ſo convincing p. 704. 
a proof given of the averſion which the beſt men in the 
Republic had to his Government, placed guards at the 
city gates. But finding that this precaution only in- 
creaſed the number of the malecontents, and fearing 
a general revolt, he removed that guard, leaving every 
body free to retire that would: But to be revenged of 
thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects they 
2 in Rome; with which he paid and rewarded his rut- 

ans. | 55111 
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162 De ROA HISTORY. Bock II. 
F. of k. 9 V. AND now the Decemvirs began to raiſe troops 
zog. for the war. Ten legions, ſoon campleated, were di- 
Bet. Bs 0 vided into three Bodies. The Decemvirs agreed among 
J Beceu- themſelves, that Appius and Oppius, inveſted with an 
virate. Authority equal te that of All the Decemvirs united, 
Livy,B.3- ſhould remain at Rome, and keep a garriſon,” conſiſting 
c. 41,42. of two legions, in the capitol. Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 

withwhom two other of the Decemvirs, 9. Petilins and 
. Rabuleius, were joined in commiſſion, marched a- 
gainſt the Sabines at the head of three legions: M. Cor- 

nelius, L. Minuc ius, Ml. Sergius, 7. Antonius, and C. 
Huilius, all Pecemvirs, led five legiors againſt the 
LEqui. The auxiliary Troops of the Latines and other 
Allies were, according to Dionyſius, equal in number to 
the Romans. Nevertheleſs with this mighty force the 
generals could effect nothing. The Roman ſoldiers 
having a quick ſenſe of their loſs of liberty, would not 
. for fear of increaſing the power © "the Decem- 
| Both” armies ſuffered themſelves to be defeated 
almoſt without fighting. The legions appointed againſt 
the Sabines, for: ſome ſlight loſſes near Eretum, made 


. > 


a haſty retreat in the night, and pitched their camp in 


the territory of Rome, between Hidenæ and Cruſtumeria. 
And as for thoſe Who were to act againſt the Æqui 
(poſted upon the Algidud) they loſt their camp and bag- 
gage, and fled for "reffdigs to Tuſcuhim. The news of 
theſe defcats was received at Rome With the fame joy 
that would at another time Have been ſhewn for a com- 
plwGKkat vidory. e 

D. Hal. Appius, attentive to all vans! ent recruits 108 pro- 
B. r viſons-w-his! Collegues. He exhorted them, by letters, 
p. 706. to keep the ſoldiers in awe by the terror of puniſhment, 
unlets they judged this method to be dangerous in the 
preſent conjuncture. Tn that caſe, he added, that they 
. would not want opportunities during the campaign, to 
deſtroy the moſt mutinous by private ways; and he 

himſelf ſet them an example. 
Sicinius Dentutus, that renowned Hlebeian, W ke Kal 
* in 120 engagements; filled the ears of the mul- 
titude with the faults which he affirmed the Decemvirs 


had 


Chap. XXVIII. TurRD DectMviRats 163 
had committed in the management of this war. Ap- J. of R. 
pius, to get him out of Rome, pretended an earneſt deſire Bef J. 0 
to conſult him upon the operations of the campaign. 46. 
He ſent for him, diſcourſed with him ſeveral times, ad- 3 Decem- 
mired his wiſdom, and engaged him to go to the army virate. 
at Cruſtumeria and aſſiſt the Generals with his Counſels. 
And the ſooner to induce him to make the campaign, 
he dignify'd him with the character of Envoy or Legate, 
which among the Romans (according to Dionyſus) not 
only gave him who was honoured with it the anthority 
of a General, . but made his Perſon ſacred and inviola- 
ble, n e 7 9. oe 
Sicinius, free from diſtruſt, and with the ſincerity of D. Hal. 
a brave ſoldier, gladly embraced an opportunity of B. 11. 
ſerving his country. He repaired to the camp with all“ 797: 
ſpeed. . The Decemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, received 
him with outward marks of joy, and treated him with 
diſtinction. Nothing was undertaken without his ad- 
vice; but this ſeeming deference concealed a real de- 
ſign of making away with him. An occaſion ſoon of- 
fered. Sicinius, with his accuſtomed frankneſs, having 
told the Decemvirs, that he thought they ſhould re- 
move their camp into the enemy's territory, for many 
good reaſons which he laid before them, they commiſ- 
ſioned him to go and view the ſituation of the country, 
and mark out the ground for a new encampment ; and 
they appointed him a hundred choſen men light-armed 
to be his guard; but this guard conſiſted only of the 
Decemvirs ruffians, who had ſecret orders to diſpatch 
him. Sicinius having led them to the narrow paſlages 
of ſome mountains, they took that opportunity to tall 
upon him. He no ſooner perceived their baſe deſign, 
but ſetting his back againſt a rock, that he might not 
be attacked behind, he received them with a courage 
that ſtruck terror into the boldeſt of them. Calling up 
all his ancient valour, he ſlew ſeveral of the aſſailants, 
and wounded others : And now not one of them durſt 


venture near him: They ſtood at a diſtance and threw 


their darts at him. But as even this did not effect 
their purpoſe, the villains climbed up to the top of the 
| 1 1 rock, 
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V. of R. rock, and thence knocked him on the head with ſtones. 
757 2 They then went back to the camp, and gave out that 
9 * they had fallen into an ambuſh, in which they had loſt 
3 Decem- their 2 and part of their comrades. At firſt they 
virate. were believed; but when a band of ſoldiers, who, with 
Lin, B. 3. the Decemvirs permiſſion, went to fetch the body of 
D. Hat, p. Sicinius in order to its burial, came to the place of action, 
708. they perceived that the ſlain were all Romans; that they 
were all fallen with their faces towards him, and that 
none of them were ſtripped either of their arms or 
cloaths. All theſe circumſtances laid together, made 
them ſuſpect that the brave veteran had been murdered 


by his guard. This ſuſpicion prevailing throughout the 


p. 09. The whale army with great fury demanded that the aſ- 
ſaſſins ſhould be brought to juſtice. But the Decemvirs 
helped. them to make their eſcape ; and, becauſe the 
ſoldiers ſeemed reſolved to have the body of Sicinius 


zave it an honourable funeral at the public expence. 

heſe proceedings of the Generals made it but too evi- 
dent, that Sicinius had not been murdered without their 
privity ; and the diſcontent which ſo odious a treachery 
excited in this army roſe to ' ſuch a height, that the 
greater part of the ſoldiers began to think in earneſt 
of revolting from the Decemviral Government. A new 


which filled up the meaſure of his extravagant enor- 
mities, produced in the city and in the other army, a 
yet greater deteſtation of the preſent tyranny. 


HA AXE. 


9. I. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, a 
beautiful young woman, the daughter of a Plebeian. 
The wicked firatagems, which he employs to force her 
/ rom her parents, that he may gra. 757 his paſſion, occa- 


the Conſulſhip. Valerius and Horatius are chaſen Con- 
ſuls. Revenge is taken on the late Decemvirs. 


$. LIT, 


camp, raiſed loud complaints and a general diſcentent. 


immediately conveyed to Rome, they with all expedition 


attempt of Appius, which was ſtill more hateful, and 


_ fion the abolition of the Decemvirate, and reſtoration of 
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$. I. IT has been already ſaid, that Appius, by agree V. of M. 

| ment with his Collegues, ſtaid at Rome with a Be J C. 

body of troops to keep the inhabitants in obedience to 4%. 

; the Decemvirs, As he was one day going to his Tri- 3 Becem- 

| bunal, he accidentally caſt his eyes on a young virgin virate. 
of uncommon beauty, who was reading her book in one 
of the public ſchools. (In theſe times it was cuſtomary 
| at Rome for young perſons of that ſex, as well as of 
. the other, to purſue their proper ſtudies in ſchools that 
: were purpoſely erected for them in the Forum.) Her 
charms, and the blooming graces of youth, immediately 
| drew his attention. He could not help beholding her 
with a ſecret pleaſure: His 1 increaſed the next 
| day; he thought her more lovely than before; and as 
he was obliged to paſs often by the ſchool, he inſenſibly 
; conceived a moſt violent paſſion for. her. Upon en- 

quiry after her family and condition, he learnt, that 
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ſhe was by birth a Plebeian; her name Virginia; that 
ſhe had loſt her mother, Numitoria; that her father, 
| Virginius, then ſerved in the poſt of Centurion in the 
army employ'd againſt the Æqui, and that he had pro- 
miſed his daughter to Icilius, who had been Tribune of 
| the People, and who was to marry her at the end of the 
| campaign. 5 I 
This account, fo unfavourable to Appius's paſſion, 
ſerved only to increaſe it. He would gladly have mar- 
ried Virginia, but he had a wife already; and had this 
not been the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve tables, of 
which he was the chief framer, prohibited all inter- mar- 
riages of Patriciaus with Pleberans; fo that he had no 
room to hope for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, but 
by the ſcandalous means of 3 the young maid. 
The innocence and modeſty of Virginia reſtrained 
him from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe directly to her- 
ſelf, He the ht it more proper to begin the work by 
means of bare. thoſe women of intrigue, who make a | 
private market of the beauty and charms of youth, He D. Hal. 
loaded her with favours, and having let her into his B. 11. 
deſires, ordered her not to name him, but to ſay only, ,, K 3. 
that Virginia's lover was a man in power, who could do c. 44. 
| M 3 > Wn 
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Y. of R. much 3 or much hurt to others, vice to his 
pleaſure. This woman applied herſelf to Virginia's | 


nurſe, made her rich preſents, and richer promiſes; 


3. Decem- and having thus paved the way, came at length to the 
ſubject of her errand. But the nurſe, equally faithful 


and prudent, not only rejected the propoſal with hor- 
ror, but kept now a more watchful eye upon her charge 
than ever. Appius learned with grief, that it was im- 
poſſible either to deceive or to corrupt her. 


However, his paſſion growing ſtill more furious "> 


the difficulties it met with, he had recourſe to another 
ſtratagem more bold and impudent, and which, if it 
ſucceeded, would put Virginia wholly in his power. 
For the execution of this new ſcheme he employ'd a 
client of his, named M. Claudius, a man without ſhame 
or fear, and one of thoſe who introduced themſelves 
to the ear of the great, by the ſole merit of a baſe 
complaiſance for their pleaſures. This Miniſter of the 
Decemvir's paſſion, taking with him a band of fellows 
like himſelf, entered the public ſchool where VIR CI- 
NIA Was, and ſeizing her by the arm, would force her 
away to his own houſe, under pretence that ſhe was 
the daughter of one of his ſlaves. He was already 
dragging her all in tears through the Forum, when the 
People, hearing a. great cry, flock'd about him, and 
being moved with ſo piteous a ſight, obliged him to let 


go his hold, The Villain perceiving that he could not 


execute his firſt deſign, pretended, that he had not 
meant to uſe any violence, but to proceed in due courſe 


of law; and he cited her to appear immediately before 


the Deceravir. Firginia by the new Laws was obliged 
to follow the claimant to the tribunal of juſtice, where 


Appius was that day deſignedly alone upon the bench. 


The multitude all attended her, ſome out of curioſity 
to ſee the iſſue of ſo ſtrange a buſineſs, and others out 


of affection to 7cilivs, who during his Tribunate had 
made himſelf very agreeable to the People. Claudius 
was going inſtantly to open his claim; but the People 
full of indignation cried out, that he ought to wait till 
Virginia's 5 relations, who had been ſent for, were come. 
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Chap. NIX. TRIRND DEENVYI RATE. —_ '' 
To. this the Judge conſented; and Nanning tlie 375 1 R. 
unele of the young woman, arrived ſoon after with. a 5. 8 14 a 

8 number of his k inſmen and friends. | 


Silence being then made; Claudius ſet 1 3 3: — 244 
Virginia was born in his houſe; that ſhe was privately virate. 
ſtolen away by a ſlave her mother, Who, to cone gal 
her theft, had pretehded to; be delivered of dead 
child: But that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe 
had ſold this girl to Virginius's' wife, Who was harren, 
and who, being uneaſy at having no child, had made 
Virginia paſs for her daughter: That he would ſoon 
produce undeniable teſtimonies of what he advanced; 
that in the mean while, it was but juſt that a ſlave 
ſhould. go with her maſter, and that he would give 
good, ſecurity for her appearance again, if el 4 
Rl his return, {ſtill pretended to be her real facher. 

. II. NUMITORIUS preſentiy ſaw that hens D. Hal. 
—— ſomebody of much greater weight and power than B. 11. 
Claudius:at the bottom of this contrivance, but He pru: P p. 711. 
dently concealed his ſuſpicions, and repreſented! tothe 
Decemvir with a great deal. of calmneſs, that his niebe's 
father was abſent in the ſervice of:; his. country. that 
it was highly unjuſt to diſpute a citizen's right ta bis 
very Children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; 82 3. 
that Hurginius, upon notice, auld not fail to beat * 7.4 
Name in two days, till whoſe: return it was but fitting 
that her uncle ſhould have the care of her. Numitoriuis 
offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for prbdueing 
her again; but he ſaid it was not reaſonable to truſt 

the daughter of Hirginius in the houſe of ſuch a one 
as Claudius, where her honour Mould be in danger even 


more than her liberty. He added, that what he de- 


manded was eon formable to the las, which ordained; 
that during a lawiſuit, and before a definitive ſentence, 
the plaintiff ſhould not «uh e e in his poſe 
felt! [2 10613 8 aa 


The aholet A de ſheuted by theie pi that 5. 1 p 


they- thought this requeſt to be perfectly juſt, Appius 513. 


haying ecauſed ſilence to be proclaimed, and affectir 


e eee a judge, declared that he 
M 4 ſhould 
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Dube Roman His roR VW. Bock I. 


Pr 
and which he himſelf had inſerted in the Twelve Ta- 
bles: But that in the preſent diſpute there were ſome 


3 Decem- particular circumſtances which alter d the caſe; that 


virate. 


here were two perſons claiming, one as a father, the 


other as a maſter; that if he who pretended to be the 
father of Virginia were preſent, he indeed ought to be 
allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the deciſion of the 
conteſt, but that he being abſent, the perſon who 
claimed her as his ſlave ought to have that poſſeſſion, 


giving good ſecurity, however, to produce her again 


Aga 
at the return of him who was called her father, This 
faid, he ordered VixixIA to be delivered up to Clau- 


a Decree; and nothing was to be heard but cries of 


indignation, ſhrieks and lamentations. The women 


Liæy, B. 3. 
b. 45. 


with tears in their eyes gathered round Virginia, and 
placed her in the midſt of them, as if they meant to 
defend her. In this inftant Iciltus, to whom the 
had been promiſed in marriage, came running into 
the Forum with fury in his eyes, and loudly demanding 
who he was that durſt to lay violent hands upon a free 

woman, and what were his pretenſions? Appius who 
perceived him breaking through the crowd, ordered à 
Lictor to oppoſe his paſſage, and to tell him that the 
affair was already judged. But nothing eould ſtop the 
enraged lover; he forced his way up to the Tribunal, 
und taking Virginia in his arms, No, Appius, he 
% eried, nothing but death ſhall: ſeparate me from her. 
« If thou wouldeſt have chy vile artifices. concealed, 
4 thou muſt murder me, Aſſemble all thy Lictors, 


$ and if thou wilt, thoſe of thy Collegues too; bid 


them prepare their rods and axes; but to my laſt 
& breath I will defend her honour. Have you deprived 
* the Romans of the protection of their Tribunes, 
* that you may ſubſect their wives and daughters to 
# your lewdneſs? ' Go on to exerciſe your rage in 
ſcourging and flaughtering the Roman Citizens, but 
et modeſty and chaſtity eſcape your tyranny. Vir. 
Bank | Eo >, | Foul 
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te ceive her from no man's hands but her father's. If 


producing Virginia on the morrow. The People all 


Chap; XXIX. TAD Dev AAT. 169 

*. ginis is mine, ſhe is promiſed to me, and I expect Y. of R. 

* to marry a virgin pure and unſpotted. I will re- Bel. 7 0. 
44 


&* jn his abſence any attempt be made to do her vio- 3 Decemys 
&* ence; I will implore the aid of the Roman People virate, 
* for my wife; Pirgmius will demand the aſſiſtance of 
* his fellow-ſoldiers for his daughter; and both Gods - 
* and Men will be en our fide.” _ eee 
The People, equally moved with his misfortune and 

his courage, fell upon the Liftors who were forcing 
away Virginia, diſperſed them, and obliged Claudrus 
himlelf to ſeek refuge at Appins's feet, The Aſſembly 

was full of noiſe and confuſion. The tumult increaſed 

by the arrival of thoſe who flocked to the Forum from 

all parts of the city. Appius quite ſtunn'd at ſeeing to 
what a degree the People were incenſed againſt him, 


Was for ſome time in doubt what meaſures to take, 


At length, having cauſed" filenve to be made: It is 

* well known (/ard be) Films only wants an opportu- Liv. B. 3. 
6© nity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhip by means of a ſe- © 46. 
4 dition.“ But that he may have no pretence of com- 
e plaint, I am willing to wait for Virginius's return 
460 till to-morrow. Let his friends take care to give 
him notice. It is not above four hour's journey 
* from hence to the camp, I will prevail upon Clau- 
*. Jus to yield up ſomewhat of his right for the ſake 
&'of che public peace, and to let the girl remain in li- 


„ pberty till the return of the man ſhe imagines to be 


« her father. But in caſe Virgimus does not appear 
* to-morrow, I would have Fil know, that ſhall 
1% not want any aſſiſtance from my Collegues to put 
4 my decree in execution, or to keep in awe ſuch ſe- 


1 ditious fpirits as he“ 


\ Claudrns, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, 
requeſted that at leaſt 7ri/jns might give ſecurity for 


eround immediately held up their hands, and every man 
offered eagerly to be his ſecurity. Icilius, touched with 
the affection of his fellow-citizens, broke- into tears, 
while he returned them thanks. To-morrow, /aid 
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448. 


virate. 


714, 


Livy, B. 3. 


C. 47- 


3 Decem- 


D. Hal. 
B. 11, 


toy, ibid 


. The ROMAN HIS Tory. Book II. 

Y. of R. “ he, if there be occaſion, we will make uſe of your 
04- 

Bef. J. C. 


« affiſtance. To-day, I hope they will be ſatisfied with 
« my ſecurity and that of all Virginia's Relations. 


Appius, though intoxicated with his paſſion, durſt 
not refuſe ſuch Bail: But he privately diſpatched a 


meſſenger to his Collegues who commanded the army, 


intreating them to arreſt Virginius upon ſome pretence 
or other, and to keep him in cloſe priſon. He thought 


that, the Father not appearing at the time appointed, 


he mignt chen with a good colour deliver up the daugn- 
ter into Claudius's hands: But his courier arrived at 


the camp too late. Numitor ius s ſon, and a brother of 
Jeilius had been beforehand. with him; and Virginius, 
upon the firſt notice of his daughter si danger, pre- 
tending the ſudden death of ſome relation, had obtain: 
ed leave to return to Rome, and was already, gone. 


And he had the good fortune to eſcape two Parties of 


horſe, one of which, upon the receipt of Appius s Better, 

the Decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the 
>, - other, which Appius, with the ſame deſign, had placed 

in the road that led from the city to the camo: 


He appeared the next morning in the Forum pierced 


to the heart with grief, and leading. by the hand his 


daughter all drowned in tears: She was accompanied 
by her kinſwomen, and by a great number of other 


ladies. Virginius, as he paſſed along, addreſſed him 
ſelf to his fellow-citigens with an air, of dignity, that 
Fug to demand their aſſiſtance, rather than to implore | 
« To what purpoſe, ſaid he, do we every day ex- 
0 © poſe our lives in war to defend our wives-and chil- 


dren from a foreign enemy, if our Tyrants at Rome 
ce exerciſe upon them all the violence that can be 


6“ ſuffered in a city taken by aſſault ? cilius, quite 
furious with love and reſentment, inveighed loudly. 


againſt Appius, without any reſer ve; But the ſilent 
tears of the whole train of women affected the mul; 
titude more than any words or. exclamations. 


i 


§. III. APPIUS heard with extreme ſurpriſe that. 


F agiwin was in the Forum. Full of tage and at + 


LF: - * 


= ——  *- 
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he repaired inſtantly thither, with a numerous guard V. of N. 
of his dependants and creatures. Having aſcended Bet F 9 
his Tribunal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and 446. 
proceed in his action. Claudius then repeated what 3 Becem- 
he had ſaid the day before, and at the ſame. time pro- virate. 
duced the ſlave, whom he had ſuborned, and who out 
of fear of her maſter, declared, that ſhe had ſold 
Virginia to Virginius's wife. The claimant: added, that 
he had many other credible witneſſes to produce, if 
there were occaſion ; and that he humbly hoped, his 
being the Judge's client would not be thought a good 
reaſon for refuſing him that juſtice, Which every other 
man would obtain in the like caſe: And he concluded, 
with intreating the Decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
influenced by his compaſſion to the prejudice of trath * 
and right. F Tak | + OG e's oP 
The friends and relations of Virginia, to deſtroy D. Hal. B. 
this impoſture, repreſented, that her mother Numitor ia 4 2 
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2 Mr. Vertot, B. 5 p. 71. quotes D. Hal. as ſaying, B. 1 1. tha 
Appius, to prevent all reſiſtance, ordered down the troops I 2 le fon] 
that were in the Capitol, and that they todk poſſeſſion of the Forum. 
And he ſoon after quotes Livy, as telling us, that the multitude 
were attacked by Appius s ſoldiers. There is nothing either in Dion: 
Hal. or Livy, from whence it can be gathered, that Appius employed 
any ſoldiers on this occalion. It is true, Dion. Hal. repreſents him 

ſaying to the People, that the troops in the Capitol were not placed 
there only for defence againſt a foreign enemy, but alſo to prevent 
riots in the city, And Livy (c. 48.) makes him inſinuate to the Peo- 
ple, in order to terrify them, that he has brought down ſome armed 
men from the Capitol. But we do not find in either of thoſe two 
Hiſtorians, that theſe armed men ever appeared. D, Hal. fays, p. 
714. that Appius came to his Tribunal, Aid M glue, but it was 
Tragen & Dr, (a great company of bis friends and clients) as 
appears by the context. And Liwy (c. 49.) having mentioned the 
reſiſtance which Appius's Lictors met with when they would have 
ſeized Icilius, adds, Quum locus adeundi upparitoribus nou daretur, ipſe 
eum agmine Patriciorum juvenum per turbam wyadens in vincula duct 
jubet. Appius, the moſt deſpotic Magiſtrate! that had appeared: in 
Rome ſince Tarquin, did not venture to exerciſe ſo avowed atyranny, 

as to employ his armed ſoldiers to attack unarmed citizens. his is 
evident, not only from what the Hiſtorians ſay of thoſe who aided 
and abetted him, but from his being worſted in the conflict with his 
ad verſaries. e e l 


** 


could 


TV. of R. could have had no temptation to practiſe ſuch a fraud 
Bet. 7 G. as was pretended ; that ſhe was married very young, 
448, and to a man almoſt as young as herſelf; that ſhe bore 


virate. ſhe had- proved barren, and had been minded to in- 
troduce a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never 
have taken the child of a flave, and certainly not a 
girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have had a boy. That 
as to thoſe many credible. witnefſes which Claudius 
talked of producing, it was highly improbable that a 


imparted to many perſons, when one was fufficient for 
the purpoſe. That granting Numitoria to have been 
guilty of ſo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that an 
affair intruſted with ſo many confidents ſhould remain 
ſo long a ſecret. That it was impoſſible to account 

- why Claudius himſelf ſhould be fo profoundly filent in 
this affair for fifteen years, and ſhould never declare 
riageable, and appeared in that wonderful degree of 
beauty. V ry - 
At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia; 
the modeſty of her countenance, her tears, her youth, 
her innocence, and, above all, her amazing beauty, 
which clouded as it was with exceſſive grief, had yet a 
ſurpaſſing luſtre, fill'd every breaſt with the moſt ten- 
der compaſſion. Nor could they help reflecting with 


were thus violated in the perſon of this young maid, 
there could be no longer any ſecurity for wives or 
daughters againſt the like diſnonour. For every body 
was already convinced, that the allegations of Claudius 
and his witneſs were mere impoſture, and the wicked 
contrivance of ſome dignified villain, who thought 
himſelf at liberty to do whatever he pleaſed. 
Hut to thofe arguments, ſhewing the improbability of 
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had witneſſes of unqueſtionable credit ready, (whom 
he named, and who he deſired might be ſtrictly ex- 
amined) who would teſtify, ſome, that they had ſeen 

NMumitoria 


. 


7 The Roman His ToRv. Book * 


3 Decem- a child in a very few years after her marriage; that if 


tranſaction which required fo much ſecrecy, ſhould be 


his pretenſions till the young woman was become mar- 


extreme concern and terror, that if the laws of liberty 


what Claudius had alledged, Virginius added, that he 


8 0 WV — 8 


_—_ 7 


| Numitoria big with child, others, that they had been F. of R. 
preſent. when ſhe was delivered of this daughter, and Bel 5, c 
others, that they had ſeen her give ſuck to young Vir- 46. 
ginta, which. ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been 3 Decems 
barren, as Claudius pretended. Virate. 
Virginius was ſtill going on with his plea, when Ap. 
pius perceiving the impreſſion that was made upon the 
Aſſembly by thoſe unanſwerable reaſons which had been 
offered, and being determined at any rate to accom- 

pliſh his enterprize, interrupted him, and commanded 
filence, ſignifying, that he himſelf had ſomething to 

ſay. All the People being curious and anxious to know 

what it was, were preſently ſtill, and liſtened to him 

with attention. 5 

The Decemvir having firſt caſt his eyes on all ſides to 

obſerve his ſtrength, and how his friends were poſted, 
* Virginius, ſaid he, | muſt acquaint you, and all who 
“are here preſent, that this is not the firſt time I have 
heard of this affair. I was told of it long before 
my election to the Decemvirate. Claudius's father, 
at his death, deſired me to be guardian to his ſon; 
(his anceſtors, you know, were always clients of our 
family.) Intimations were ſoon after given me, that 

I ought to claim this young ſlave in right of my 
ward. Hereupon I examined into the matter, and 
found the fact to be exactly as Claudius has repre- 
“ ſented it. However, I did not think it became me 
© to meddle in an affair of this nature, but choſe ra- 
© ther to leave it for him to manage when he ſhould 

come of age, when he might either take back the 

girl, or accept of a ſum of money for her from the 
parties who had bred her up. Our civil feuds, and 

the hurry of public buſineſs, hindered me afterwards 

from givingany attention to the concerns of Claudius. 

He has applied himſelf of late, I ſuppoſe, to examine 

into the ſtate of his affairs, and he finds this girl to 
belong to him, as part of his inheritance. 1 can 

{ee nothing unjuſt or unreaſonable in the demand he 
makes, to have the daughter bf his ſlave reſtored to 
him. It would have bcen better indeed if the thing 
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could ſome way or other have been compromiſed. 
** But ſince a ſuit has been commenced upon it, I am 
obliged in conſcience to give teſtimony in his favour , 
and upon what I myſelf know, I do, as Judge, pro- 
* nounce him lawful maſter of this girl.“ 

Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at ſo unjuſt 
and cruel a ſentence, no longer kept any meaſures with 


the Decemvir. Holding up his hand at him, © Appius, 


<« I promiſed my daughter to /crlinus, and not to zhee. 
* T educated her for honourable marriage, and not to 
be a prey to an infamous raviſher. What? Is the 


< lawleſs luſt of ſavage beaſts to prevail among us? 
Ho the citizens here will bear with theſe things, I 


* know not; but I truſt that thoſe who are in arms will 
not endure tem. 

The People at theſe words ſet up a load cry full of 
indignation, and they ſeemed at firſt as if they would 
oppoſe the execution of Appius's decree. But the De- 
cemvir with a threatening voice told them, that he was 


not unacquainted with the ſeditious meetings which had 


been held the night before, nor with the plots there 
laid to cauſe an inſurrection, but that he wanted neither 
wer nor reſolution to chaſtiſe thoſe who ſhould dare 


to diſturb the public peace; that the ſoldiers in the Ca- 


pitol had not been placed there only for defence againſt 
the foreign enemy: and he adviſed them therefore to 
be careful of their behaviour, and to retire quietly to 
their own houſes. © And you, /aid he, (ſpeaking to one 
% of his Liftors) go put aſide the crowd, and make 


* room for a maſter to lay hold of his ſlave.” 


The multitude terriſy'd at theſe menaces, and the 
wrathful manner in which they were uttered, inſtantly 
gave back, and left the unhappy Virginia ſtanding by 
herſelf, a helpleſs prey to injuſtice. Firginius, who 
then ſaw that there was no other remedy, turning to- 
wards the Decemvir, in humble manner thus addreſſed 
him : * Pardon, Arrius, the unguarded words which 
c eſcaped from me in the anguiſh of a fatherly grief, 


„and allow me, if you pleaſe, before Claudius takes 


« away the girl, privately to aſk, in her preſence, ſome 
* queſtions 
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« queſtions of her nurſe, that I may be ſet right in V. of K. 
this matter, and, in caſe Virginia be not really my g. 2 .. 
4 8 ITT OR \ De JEN FAS "in DEF. Co 
aughter, may return to the camp in leſs affliction. 448. 
Appius readily granted him this requeſt, upon con- 3 Decem- 
dition however, that it ſhould be in Claudins's fight, and virate. 
without ftirring'out of the Forum. Virgiuius, pierced 
to the heart with rhe Sip ſorrow, took his daughter, 
half dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in D. Hal. 
which her face was all bathed, embraced her, and p. 718. 
drawing her near to ſome ſhops which were on the fide 4 
of the Forum, chance directed him to a butcher's ** 
knife: having inſtantly ſeized it, “ My dear daughter, 
„this is the only way to ſave thy honour and thy li- 
„ berty:” as he ſaid theſe words he plunged the 
knife into her heart: then drawing it out again all 
ſmoaking with her blood, he turned towards the Tri- 
bunal, and with a furious voice cried out,“ By this 
© blood, ApPIUs, I devote thy head to the infernal 
tes A 0Þ gr | | 
The Decemvir, from his Tribunal, called out in the 
greateſt fury, to ſeize him; but he with the knife in 
bis hand made his way through thoſe who would have 
ſtopt him, and being favoured by the multitude, got 
out of the city, mounted his horſe, and took the road 
to the camp. In the mean while, Numitorius and Tei- 
lius raiſed a great commotion in Rome; they ſtaid b 
the dead body of Virginia, ſhewed it to the eyes of the 
People, and beſought them nor to let her death go un- 
revenged. Crowds flocked to the Forum from all parts, 
they uttered bitter exclamations againſt the Decemvirs, 
and demanded the re-eſtabliſnment of the antient go- 
vernment and of the Tribunes. As for Appius, he was 
now returned to his own houſe. He had waded through 
an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize which eſcapad 
him for ever, in the very moment he thought to take 
poſſeſſion of it. He had been a ſpectator of the mur- 
der of her, whom he loved to exceſs, a murder of 
which he himſelf was the cauſe ;. and by his laſ! ſtroke 
of tyranny had made ſure of the extreme hatred and 
indignation of the Roman People. Stung with theſe 
bs reflections, 
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304. 
Bet C 


Inſtead of ae eg to pacify the multitude, he 
448 


ſent his Lictors to ſeize Jeilius and carry away the dead 


#6 


virale. cution of his orders, and, being now urged ta fury, fell 
upon his Lictors, broke their faſces, and drove them 
 Lizy,B.3. out of the Forum. Appius hereupon getting together 
8. 49. as faſt as he could, a great number of his friends *. 
clients, came in perſon to ſupport his authority. But 
Valerius and Horatius, thoſe {worn enemies of the De- 
cemvirs, having had notice of his motion, had put 
themſelves at the head of a band of brave young men, 


the body of Virginia. At firſt the two parties diſcharged 
their fury againſt each other in mutual reproaches and 
| invectives: but they ſoon after came to blows. Appius 
D. Hal. Was worſted and repulſed, In this perplexity not knows 
p. 719. ing what elſe to do, he got up into the Temple of Pubs 
can, and there took upon him to act the part of a Tri- 
bune of the People, demanding that Valerius and Ho- 
ratius ſhould be thrown head-long from the Tarpeian 
rock, as diſturbers of the public peace: but the mul- 
titude hiſſed at ſo ſenſeleſs a diſcourſe ; and inthe mean 
time Valerius, having cauſed the body of Virginia to 
be carried to the top of a flight of ſteps, where the 
People might ſee it, was from the ſame eminence in- 
veighing againſt Appius. Moſt of the Decemvir's au- 
ditors ſoon left him to go to Valerius, who thereupon 
aſſuming the authority of a Magiſtrate, commanded 
the Lictors to pay no more attendance on a private 
perſon. And now Appius terrified at the deſertion of 
many of his Creatures whom he ſaw changing ſides, 
believed his life to be in danger; hiding 6, 42) Bo his 
face with his robe he fled, and took refuge in a neigh- 
bouring. houſe. At this juncture Oppius the Plebeian 
Decemvir ruſned from another ſide into the Forum to 
ſuccour his Collegue. But he came too late. Force 
had got the betten of authority. He judged therefore 
that the wiſeſt method in the preſent exigence was to 
aſſemble the Senate; and this in a great meaſure quieted 


V. of R. reflections, he ſeemed to have quite loſt his reaſon. 


3 Decem- body from the Forum. The People appoſed the exe. 


marched them into the Forum, and placed them round 


e . eee enen erer. H 


the 
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the People; for they hoped that the Decemvirate would V. of K. 
| ſpeedily be. aboliſhed, But thoſe of the Fathers who pd. c 
happened to be in Rome were moſt, of them friends to 466 
the preſent Government; they only ordered the People 3 Decem- 
to behave themſelves peaccably, and commilioned fome hint, 
young members of their body to go to the camp neat 
the Algidus, to prevent the ſedition which Virginius 
might excite there. In the mean time Falerius and 
Horatius cauſed the body of Virginia to be laid in an 
open litter, and to be carried in great pomp through 
all the high ſtreets, in order to excite the compaſlion 
of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſtation of the 
Decemvirs. Men and women, old and young, mar- 
ried and unmarried, all ran out of their houſes to fee 
this funeral proceſſion, and they all bewailed her fatal 
beauty, and her untimely death. The women with 
tears in their eyes threw, ſome of them ren 
the litter, others the ribbons from their heads to adorn 
it, others caſt their girdles, their fillets, wreaths gf their 
hair upon it. The men alſo contributed, everyone, 


— 


ſome little preſent. ibi. ofdg 


The whole, city, would have rexolted immediatgly 
from the Government, had not the Decemvirs 7 
an 


— 


actually commanding armies, and had not Jalenius an 
Horatius (who managed this buſineſs, and — — ö 
to compals their paint without effuſion of blood) thongt 
it more adviſeabſe to wait and ſee what Firginius sretiinn 
would produce in the army near the AgIdHw Ii. 
9. IV. HE entered the camp, attended by near 4op D. Hal. 
citizens, and ſtill holding in his hand the bloody knife p. 720, 
with which be had killed his Daughter. The ſoldiers % f 
i e 'y, B. 3. 
at this ſtrange fight flocked to him from all quarters. c. 50. 
Virginius got upon a ſmall eminence, from whence, he 
might the more eaſily be heard: his face was drowned 
in tears, and grief for a while tied his tongue, At 
length breaking his mournful ſilence, he related to 
them the whole: tragical ſtory, and then raiſing bis 
hands to heaven, I call-you, to witneſs, immortal 
„Gods, that Appius alone is guilty of the bloody deed 
* I was forced. to commit. And you, my fellow ſol- 
Vo“. II. . 6. diers, 
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64 ders I conjure you not to drive me out of your 
„ company as a parricide and the murderer of my 
„ daughter. I would willingly have ſacrificed m 

own life to have preſerved hers, if ſhe could 2 
"lived with her honour and her liberty. But finding 
that the tyrant was determined to make her a flave, 
that he might have an opportunity to diſhonour her, 
<" pity alone made me cruel : I rather choſe to loſe my 
< daughter, than keep her with ſhame; but I would 
4 not have outlived her one moment, had I not hoped 
to revenge her death by your aſſiſtance.” 


The centurions and ſoldiers, filled with compaſſion 


for his misfortune, and with indignation againſt" the 


D. md) B. 
11. p.723. 


Y 
: 


b 


Liv. B. 3. 
c. 50. 


Decemvir, all aſſured him, that they would not fail 


him in any thing he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. 
Nay, they reſolved to extend their reſentment to all the 
Decemvirs, and to ſhake off the yoke of a dominion 
that was now grown into an avowed tyranny. == 
The Decemvirs who commanded the army being i in- 
formed of Virginius's return, and of the diſpoſition of 
the ſoldiers, ſent for him with deſign to ſecure him. 
No obedience was paid to their orders. The troops 
were all eager to return to Home; nothing but the m 
OP oath withheld them. They thought they woula 
not leave their Generals without offending the Gods, 
and diſhonouring themſelves. Virginius, who burnt 
with impatience to revenge himſelf of Appius, quick] 
removed their ſeruple, by aſſuring them, that a Roman 
could never be under any obligation to obey uſurpers 
and tyrants ; that the Decemvirs were notoriouſly ſuch, 
and that therefore to ſabmit to them would 'not be' obe- 
dience and piety, but madneſs and ſuperſtition. There 
needed no more to ſatisfy the conſcience of the ſoldiers. 
They immediately flew in a kind of fury to their arms, 
ſnatch'd up their enſigns, and under the conduct of 
their reſpective Centurions took the way to Rome. The 
Decemwirs, ſtartled at ſo general a deſertion, ran to ſ 
them: But wherever they turned themſelves, they 
found only exaſperated ſpirits, who bredthed nothing 


bar vengeance. If the, Devettwind © — to them in 
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anſwered, Wie are men, we baue ſwords in our hands. 448. 


The army entered Rome about evening, without 3 Decem- 


making the leaſt diſturbance, and without ſo much as virate, 
a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As they paſſed 


along they aſſured their friends and relations, that they 


were returned only to deſtroy tyranny. All the troops D. Hal. 
marched quietly through the eity to mount Aventine, P 72. 
fully reſolved not to ſeparate till they had obtained the 


depoſal of the Decemvirs, and the reſtoration of the 


Tribuneſhip. „ 

FS. V. APPIUS, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, 
and with the revolt of the army, durſt not appear in 
public. But Oppius, his Collegue, had recourſe in this 
diſtreſs to the authority of the Senate, which he con- 
vened with:all enpedit ian. 
The Senators thought it by no means adviſeable to 
proceed in a way of ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves 
had given occaſion to the ſedition. The reſult of their 
debate was to commiſhon Sp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and Liay, R 3. 
H. Sulpitius, all three Conſulars, to go to mount Aven- c. 50. 
tine and demand of the ſoldiers, By whoſe orders 
„they had left their camp? what their intent was in 
5 poſſeſſing themſelves of mount Aventine; and why, 
<« quitting the war begun againſt the enemy, they had 
„ invaded their own country 2? | | 
The ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted 
a ſpeaker, for as yet they had not choſen themſelves a 
Head ; and no one man among them would venture to 
act as Chief in this revolt. They remained for ſome 
time in ſilence, but at length they all cried out with 
one voice, Let Yalerius and Horatius be ſent to us, 
* we will give an anſwer to the Senate by them.“ 

As ſoon as the three Commiſſioners were gone, Yir- c. 51. 
ginius took notice to the ſoldiers how much they had 
been puzzled, even in an affair of no great importance, 
for want of a Head; that the anſwer they had - 
fallen upon, tho' pertinent enough, had proceeded ra- 
ther from caſual agreement, than previous and public 

| 3 | counſel ; : 
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and Tcilius had gone thither, and 


fectual remedy for the preſent evil. (Such deſertions 


were 


Tie Roman HisTorRy. Bock I. 


V. of R. counſel and he adviſed them therefore to chuſe ten 


Bet E C 
J . Inſtantly they named him the firſt to that honour, but 


3 Decem- he excuſed himſelf, deſiring them to reſerve their good 


perſons to be over them, and to manage for them. 


opinion of him to happier times. No honours, /aid 
he, can give me pleaſure while my daughter is un- 


8 4 revenged, nor is it adviſeable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon 
- © of trouble as this, to chuſe thoſe men to be your di- 
„ rectors and agents who are moſt obnoxious to the par- 

ties you are to treat with. If you think me capable 


<« of being uſeful to you, I ſhall not be leſs ſo in a pri- 


vate capacity.” The army hereupon appointed ten 
other Centurions to be their Governors, with the title 


of Military. Tribune. 


The example of this army was followed by that em- 


ployed in the war againſt the 2Zqui For Numitorius 

had ſpirited up the 
ſoldiers to deſert their Generals, With colours flying 
they marched ſtrait towards Nome, and having advice, 
by the way, of the ſteps taken by the troops on mount 


Aventine, they in like manner, at the inſtigation of Jei- 


Ius, (a man ſkilful in popular affairs) choſe themſelves 
ten Military Tribunes, to govern and conduct them. 


(What moved {cilius to give this counſel was an appre- 


henſion, that, without ſuch election, the ten Tribunes 
of the other camp might be thought to have a kind of 


right to be appointed the Ten Tribunes of the Commons, 


in the next Comitia that ſnould be held for naming 
thoſe Magiſtrates, and he himſelf had a view to be one 
of the College.) Theſe troops entered the City, and 
marched through it in the ſame good order, and with 
the ſame peaceable behaviour, as had been obſerved by 
the other, whom they preſently after joined. And 
then the united armies commiſſioned their twenty Mili- 
tary Tribunes to elect two out of their number to be 
ſupreme over all. The choice fell upon M. Oppius and 


Sextus Mamlius. 


The Senate, in the mean while, anxious for the 


Commonwealth, fat every day to conſider of ſome ef- 
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vere of dangerous example; and the frontiers were left 


expoſed to the invaſions of the enemy.) But the time 
which ſhould have been employed in ſage deliberation, 


Y. of R, 
3 
o . * = Z + 


* 
1 


was waſted in ſtrife and wrangling. The Decemvirs 3 Decem- 


were inceſſantly reproached with the murder of Sicinius, virate. 


the luſt of Appius, and the miſcarriages in the war. At 
length it was concluded to ſend Valerius and Horatius to 


mount Aventine; but then theſe two Senators, — | 
that their mediation was become neceffary, protefted 
that they would not move a ſtep fo long as the Decem- 
virs, whom they called uſurpers, remained Maſters of 


the Government. T | 
The Decemvirs, on the other hand, declared that 
they would not reſign their authority till they had pro- 


er. to the People the two laſt Tables of Laws, and 
a 


d got them paſs'd; and that this was the only term 


fixed for the expiration of their Magiſtracy. Nay, L. P. Hal. 


B. 11. 


Cornelius, yet a warm partiſan of the preſent Gover- 


nors, adviſed againſt entering into any negotiation with 3 


the two armies, till they were returned to their former 
reſpective camps; upon which condition he was for of- 
fering the ſoldiers a general pardon, with. an exception 
however to the Authors of the deſertion. 


The ſoldiers on mount Aventine receiving accounts Ly, B. 3+ 


from M. Duilius (who had been formerly a Tribune) c. 52. 


of what paſs'd in the Senate, came to a reſolution to 
remove their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place which 
would put the Senators in mind of the ſteady reſolution 


of the Commons, and make them ſenſible of the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhip, in order to 
a re- union. Thither they marched, fortified them- 


ſelves there, and obſerved the ſame good diſcipline for 
which their anceſtors had been ſo much admired. In 


this decampment they were followed by ſuch numbers 


of the Citizens, with their wives and children, that 
Rome was in a manner deſerted : * What have we to 
do, /atd they, in a City where neither chaſtity nor 
„ liberty is ſafe,” The Conſcript Fathers aſtoniſhed as 
they paſſed to the Senate-houſe to ſee the ſtreets ſo thin 
of people, and that, except a few old men, there was 
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Y: of R. ſcarce any body in the Forum, came now for the moſt 


304. 
Bei. 7. C. 


part into the ſentiments of Horatius and Valerius. They 
declared that it was madneſs in the Decemvirs to think 


— retaining their authority, when they had no ſubjects 


virate. 


Liwvy,B. 3. 
c. 53. 


to govern. What? aid they, will you adminiſter 


+ juſtice to empty houſes and bare walls? Are you not 
*« aſhamed to ee that all the citizens in the Forum 
e ſcarce equal the number of your Lictors? In ſhort, 
you muſt; reſolve either to have no Commons, or to 
* allow them Tribunes. They extorted from our fore- 


cc 


* fathers that Plebeian Magiſtracy, of which they had 
not then experienced the benefit; and do you ima- - 


„ gine, that when they have taſted. the ſweets of it, 
* they will ever conſent to part with it, and eſpecially 
„ ſince your Government has not been ſo moderate and 
gentle, as to make them feel no want of ng 


* and {uccour ?”? . 


The Decemvirs finding that there was no remedy, 
promiſed at length to be wholly governed by the Senate; 
they only deſired, that they might not be ſacrificed to 
the hatred of their enemies, and reminded the Fathers, 


that it concerned them nearly not to accuſtom the Peo- 


ple to ſhed the blood of Patricians. he 

$. VI VALERIUS and Horatius having brought 
this affair to the point they had wiſhed, repaired to the 
camp, and were received by the ſoldiers as their pro- 
tectors. The Army, by the mouth of Filius, demanded 
the reſtoration of their Tribunes, and of their privi- 


lege of appeal, and au amneſty for all who had left the 


Magiſtrates than the People themſelves; but they pro- 


camp without permiſſion from their Generals. Bur firſt 
of all they required, that the Decemvirs ſhould be de- 
livered into their hands; and 1 1 threatened to 
burn them all alive. 

The two mediators were not more favourable wthoſe 


ſecuted the deſign of deſtroying them with more art. 
At the fame time that, in general terms, they exhorted 
the multitude not to be governed by cruel thoughts, 
(bidding them remember that they had more occaſion 
for a ſhield than a ſword) they inſinuated to them, 25 
when 
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when they were in poſſeſſion again of their rights, and V. of R. 
when their Tribunes, their Laws and Aſſemblies were gef + 0 
reſtored to them, they would then have it in their power 43. 
to do juſtice to themſelves. 7 ä > 5 3 Decal 
The multitude, fully perſuaded that no Tribunes what- virate. 
ſoever could have more Zeal for the intereſt of the Com- 23 
mons than Valerius and Horatius, truſted every thing to © 
their management; who, returning without delay to 

the Senate, reported the demands of the Army; but 

ſaid nothing of its bloody deſigns againſt the Decemvirs. 
Theſe Magiſtrates hearing no mention of their puniſn- 
ment, readily yielded to all that was aſked ; only Ap- 

pius, cruel by nature, and judging of other men's ha- 
tred to him by his to them, ſaid aloud, .I am not ig- 
norant of the fate I am to expect. The attack is 

% only deferred till my enemies have got arms in their 

“ hands. Nothing but my blood will ſatisfy their ma- 

e lice. Be it ſo. I am ready nevertheleſs to reſign the 

%“ Decemvirate, and I care not how ſoon J do it.“ 
Hereupon the Senate paſt a Decree, That the Decem- 

virs ſhould inſtantly depoſe themſebves ; that the Pontifex 
Maximus ſhould hold the Comitia for electing T ribunes, 

and that no notice ſhould be hereafter taken of the de- 
ſertion of the ſoldiers from their Generals, or the retreat of 

the Citizens to the Mons Sacer. Submitting to this De - 
cree, the Decemvirs immediately repaired to the Forum, 

and there abdicated their Magiſtracy, to the great joy 

of the City. The news of their abdication was pre- 
ſently carried by Valerius and Horatius to the Camp. 

« Return, ſoldiers, to your country, your Houſhold- 
Gods, your wives and children; and may this return 
„be happy to you and to the Commonwealth!” In- 
ſtantly the army ſnatched up their enſigns, and, exult- 

ing with joy, returned to Rome. But, before they ſepa- 
rated, they marched a ſecond time, accompanied by 

the reſt of the commons, to mount Aventine, where 

they made an election of their Tribunes. A. Virginius 


2 Livy makes this Decree and another, to be the acts of the Con- 
mons, preſently after they had choſen their Tribunes. 
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Tribunes were armed with a very dangerous weapon“. 


| De ROMHAN HISTORY. Book II. 
the father of the hapleſs Virginia, Numitorius her uncle, 
and {ilins, to whom ſhe had been betrothed, were the 
firſt choſen. Then C. Sicinius, M. Duilius, M. Titinius, 
Soth Con- M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, P. Villius, and C. Oppius. 


An Inter- Rex was aftetwards created, who held an aſ- 
ſembly by Centuries, and, according to the votes of the 


People, named L. Valerius and M. Horatius to the Con- 

F. VIE THE adminiſtration of theſe Conſuls was 
wholly popular, and the Plebeians obtained from them 
what they could hardly have hoped from their very Tri- 
bunes themſelves. In the firſt place: Whereas it was 
a diſputable point of law, whether ihe PLEBISCIT A [the 
Decrees of the Commons,] would bind the SENATORS; 
the Conſuls now paſſed a Law in Comitia CEnTUR1- 
AT &, importing, That what theCommons ſhould enact, 
in ComrTia Tx1BUT A, ſhould bind the Whole Roman 
PzoPLE. By which Law (ſays Livy) the Bills of the 


The 


. *Omnium primim, quum veluti in controverſo jure eſſet, teneren- 
turne PaTRES Plebiſcitis, legen CRNTURIATIiSs Cour is tulere, ut 


uod TrIBUTIM PLEBES juſſiſſet, Por ulu x teneret; qua lege tribu- 


nitiis rogationibus telum accerrimum datum eff, | Liv. L. iii. c. 55. 

Dionyfius (L. xi p. 726.) writes, That this Law put an end to 
the Diſputes which had ſubfiſted between the Patricians and Ple- 
« beians, concerning the Plebiſcita, made in the ComiTra Tarrnura, 
« which the Patricians would not ſubmit to, nor allow to be binding 
% on any but Plebeians.” The Hiſtorian goes on, It has been 
already ſaid, that in the Comitia Tributa the Plebeians and the 
« Poor had the better of the Patricians; but that in the Comitia 
% Centuriata, the Patricians, though much inferior in number to 
« the Plebeians, were ſuperior to them in ſtrength.” 

[This laſt aſſertion, how often ſoever he may have repeated it, I - 
apprehend to be a great miſtake. He ſeems here to make the terms 
Patrician and Plebeian equivalent to Rich and Poor. The richer Citi- 
2ens had doubtleſs a ſuperiority of ſtrength in the Comil ia by Centuries; 
but the Patricians had not. The majority of the voters in the majo- 
rity of the Centuries were unqueſtionably Plebeians, and the Patricians 
were ov-r powered, as well as out-numbered by the Plebeians in the Comi- 
tia Centuriata. Had it not been ſo, had the Patricians, in the Centu- 
mate Comitia, been ſuperior in ſtrength ro the Plebeians, how conſum- 
mately ridiculous would be Livy's admitation of the virtue of the Ro- 
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 c14Ns only (V. of R. 309) though the Plebeians were qualified, by 


of the People. And he tells us, that this Plebiſcitum was followed by 8. 
much altercation hetween the Conſuls and the Tribunes; and that the 357 35% 


ones ſunt ſequutæ & neque ipſa plebs ſenatus- conſulta rata habebat, 


ple rde ber gag yan; Sixa D. H. L. vii. p. 455. And this, as I 


ſtitution of that magiſtracy, did, without any previous Senatus Con- 
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the People was confirmed anew, and ſtrengthened with 8 
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man People, for their chuſing to the Military Tribuneſhip Parat- ſulſhip. 


law, to be choſen to that Magiſtracy ! Liwy, B. 4. c. 6. 
As to the memorable Law (called Lex Horatia) now enacted, by 
the Comitia Centuriata, Dionyfius would have better ſatisfied the cu- 
riofity of his readers, if he had given them ſome inſtances of Pr 8- 
B1SCITA, made in'ComtrT1a by Tr1pes, to which the PAT RIcIANS 
had refuſed to ſubmit. In his ſeventh Book, he mentions a Plebiſcitum, Wot £ 


that made it penal to interrupt a Tribune, when ſpeaking to an aſſembly p. 356 
. , 


Senateand the Commons mutually refuſed to ratify each other's Decrees. 

Merz T&To ToXAai regt rornav tyivarro ̈ rere Inudexoi; meg rede indus dr 
ylai, & ere & Nee önbea h Butt Imploavre xbga tygire, drt Gy 6 Ne- yooln vd 
Bexi qpluly Ti N àvriaga vt ra, dd x di belag iyovreg Gnnhnus N 
D. H. L. vii. p. 432. 0 


Deinde multæ variiſque de rebus inter Tribunos & Coſs. altercati- 


neque ſenatus ipſe ulla plebiſcita apptobabat. Sed magn& contentione 
utrique alteris adverſabantur, & ſe invicem ſuſpectos habebant. | 
But theſe things paſſed in the next year after the erection of the 

Tribuneſhip, and before the introduction of ComiTia TrIBUTA, even 
according to the Greek Hiſtorian's own account. Here then a queſ- 
tion ariſes. In what Comitia were thoſe Plebiſcita made, which were 
anterior to the firſt Aſſembly by Tribes? Not in the Centuriata : The 
Tribunes never attempted to hold thoſe aſſemblies. And as to the Cu- Vol. I. 

riata, we are told, that theſe could not be held but by a Patrician Ma- p. 424, 
giſtrate, nor without a previous Decree of the Senate, nor without & /eq. 
Sacrifices and Auſpicia, the care and management of which were ap- 
ropriated to the Patricians, And we are likewiſe told, that the Tri- 

264. when they held Aſſemblies of the citizens for making Laws, ob- 

ſerved none of theſe ceremonies and formalities, Particularly, with 

regard to the Senate's authoriſing their proceedings, Appius Claudius 

(in the debate on the affair of Coriolanus) enumerating, to'the Fathers, 

the uſurpations of the Plebeiaus and their Tribunes, mentions this a- 

mong the reſt, They propoſe laws without conſulting you, and they 70 

them without your approbation Nijaus ce ànεανε“ðũe sie ice, 3 vou ir. In- 


before obſerved, was anterior to the introduction of Comitia Tributa. 
Shall we not therefore be obliged to ſay, That though the 4/em- 
lies of the Curie could not, by the original conftirution of the State, 
be legally held, and were not held in the firſt years of the Common- 
wealth, nor perhaps, after the introduction of Comitia Tributa, with- 
out the conditions above ſpecified ; yet the Tribunes, ſoon after the in- 


fſultum, 
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Y. of R. another Law forbidding the future creation of any Ma- 
_ 77 $ giſtrate, from whoſe judgments an appeal ſhould not lie 
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uli. ſultum, convene the Plebeians of the Curie, and, in thoſe aſſem- 
blies, did, without Auſpices, or any Religious Ceremonies, enact 
Laws which were called Plebiſcita ? Ty 6 

By the treaty of Re- union (on the Mons Sacer) the Tribunes were au- 

thoriſed to hold ConciLta of the Commons; and they ſeem to have 

turned theſe Concilia into ComiTt1a by Currz, as has beenrepreſent- 

ed vol. I. p. 356, 357, 358. But it does not fully appear, whether the 
Senators and other Patricians, who were excluded the Concilia of the 
Commons, were ſuffered to be preſent, and vote in their Comitia. Dio- 
nyſius, in the paſſage juſt referred to, repreſents the Tribunes as very 
.expeditious in getting their Plebiſcitum paſſed, leſt the Conſuls ſhould 

come and oppole it. But by Oppoſition here, he may poſſibly mean 

an oppoſition by Violence, diſturbing the Aſſembly, and hindering it 
from concluding any thing; for this was no uncommon method with 
the Patricians, when they diſliked a Bill, propoſed by the Tribunes. 

A $sEconv difficulty is thrown in our way by what Dionyſiusſays of 
the Diſputes concerning the PLeB1sSC1TAa made in the ComiTia by 
T'x1BEs, and of the Patricians refuſing to ſubmit to them. Ido not 
recall any one Plebiſcitum, by him mentioned, as made, before this 

time, in Comitia Tributa, except the udgments of the TRIBEõ in cri- 
minal and capital cauſes. And theſe Judgments did all take place, 
according to his own account. Coriolanus went into exile purſuant to 

the ſentence againſt him; Menenius paid the fine, to which he was 
condemned; Serwilius was acquitted ; the ſureties for the appearance 

of Ce/o Quinctius, upon his running away to avoid trial, paid the mo- 

ney they ſtood bound for to the public. So that when the Hiſtorian 

ſays, that the Patricians refuſed to ſubmit to the PLEBISCITA, it is 

hard to gueſs what he means, unleſs it be, That (before the Horatian 
Law) the Patricians did not recogniſe the Coui TIA TRIZ UTA heldby 

the TRIBUNES, as alegal Legiſlature, though they ſubmitted, through 
neceſlity, to all their e. In the caſe of Cæſo Quinctius (year of 

Rome 292.) Dionyfius (L. x. p. 631.) differing from Livy, who makes 
Ca ſo humble himſelf fo far, as to ſollicit the favour of the mutitude, 
repreſents him diſowning the juriſdiction of the Court, and refuſing 
to plead : yet the Hiſtorian introduces L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the 
Father of the accuſed, pleading earneſtly for his ſon to the Aſſembly, 
It may be ſaid, that this was the pure effect of neceſſity, and ought 
not'to be conſtrued into a recogniſing the Aﬀembly for a lawful 5 
dicature. For in the year 298 (ſix years after the affair of Cæſo) on 
occaſion of the Tribunes citing the Conſuls to appear in judgment be- 
fore the Tribes, the Conſuls openly affirm that the Tribunes have no 

power to ſummon thither, even the moſt inconſiderable of the Patricians, 
without a precious Se natus (onſultum for that purpoſe. D. H. L. x. p. 

661. And in the conteſt about Yolero's Bill (Year of Rome 282, Ap- 
pius Claudius (then Conſul) declared that he would: for ever oppoſe the 


enacti ng 
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to that Aſſembly, and permitting any perſon to kill the V. of R. 


man who ſhould attempt ſuch a creation. To theſe 
Bf | Laws 


enacting f any law, which had not firfl paſſed the examination and 
approbation of the Senate. And the conclufion of that conteſt was 
The Senate made a Decree, authoriſing the People to give their ſuf- 
frages upon the Bill, and then the Bill was by the People paſſed into 
a Law. DA Lin pi don 5 

It is ſaid (vol. 1. p. 438.) that this Law was enacted by the Comitia 
Centuriata. Several reaſons may be given in ſupport of that opinion. 
Firſt, the validity of this Law was never diſputed ; in the next place 


it underwent the form of a previous Senatus Conſultum, and then, 


thirdly, it ſeems probable, at leaſt, (for the reaſons given in the Diſ- 


304- 
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Goth Con- 


ſulſhip. 


courſe at the end of Chap. xiii.) that there were no Comitia Tributa 


before VoLERO's Law was enacted. 

But let us ſuppoſe, on the authority of Dionyfius, that Comitia Tri- 
buta were in uſe from the time of Coriolanus ; and that all the capital 
trials, which the Hiſtorian ſpeaks of, as between that time and Vo- 
lero's Tribuneſhip, and all the capital trials from Yolers's Tribune- 
ſhip to the Conſulſhip of Valerius and Horatius, were in 8 
the Tribes, and that even Yolero's Law was enacted in one of thoſe 
Aſſemblies: what will follow from theſe facts, compared with the 
paſſages juſt cited from the Hiſtorian ? Seemingly, at leaſt, the con- 


ſequence will be, that before the Horatian Law, there were two ſorts 


of Plebiſcita: Some that were paſſed in Comitia, held by the Tribunes, 
without previouſly conſulting the Senate ; others, that were preceded 
by an authoriſing Decree of the Fathers, as in the caſe of Coriolanus, 
and in that of Yolero's Bill. That to the former ſort the Patricians 
would not ſubmit, but did ſubmit to the latter. And that this is th 
reaſon, why we read of no oppoſition given to the execution of thoſe 
ſentences, which are ſaid by Dionyſus to have been paſſed againſt cer- 
tain >" ana and other great men, by the Comitia Tributa, held by 
the Tribunes : We may ſuppoſe, that theſe Aſſemblies had been au- 
thoriſed by Senatus Conſulta (though not mentioned by the Hiſtorian) 
to try and judge thoſe perſons. And then it will ſeem that the Hora- 
tian Law was enacted purely to give to the Plebiſcitu, that ſhould be 


made in Comitia Tributa, without previouſly conſulting the Senate, 


the fame force, as was allowed to thoſe which had been made in th 
like Aſſemblies, authorifed by a Decree of the Fathers. 
According to Livy (L. 3 c. 54.) the Commons had no ſooner re- 


covered their Tribunes (upon the abdication of the Decemwiys) but to 


- Law-making they went with all vehemence, even before they returned 
to their houſes (for they were then encamped without the city.) Tri- 


bunatu inito L. Icilius extemplo PLEBEM ROGAVIT, et PLEBSScivir, - 


ne cui fraudi eſſet ſeceſſio ab Decemviris fatta. Confeſtim de Conſulibus 
creandis cum provocatione M. Duilius rogationem pertulit. Ea omnia 
in pratis Flaminiis ConciLio PLEBis ata. 


If 
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Y. of Jaws was added a Regulation importing, that the Se- 


natus Conſulta, which were often ſuppreſſed or altered 
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if 1 might hazard a conjectute, I would fay, that theſe proceed- 
ings, which were cloſely followed by the Lex Horatia, were the im- 
mediate occaſion of this Law's being enacted. That when Livy ſays, 
Ea omnia Concilto PiEBIS ada, the words Concilio Plebis are not 
equivalent to Comitiis Tributis. And that the new Law, while it 
gave the PL:BISCI'TA (the Decrees of the Commons) a force equal to 
that of Laws made in the Comitia Centuriata, confined this privi- 
lege to ſuch Febiſcite, as ſhould be made AI VTI N, i. e. in Comitia 
Tributa, and aid not extend it to decrees that might be made, Concilio. 
Plebis. Quum veluti in controverſo jure eſſet, tenerenturne patres 


PrIxERISCITIS, legem Centuriatis Comitiis tulere, ut quod TAI UT IN 


Vol. 1. p. 


356, 35 
358. 
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Plebes juſſiſſet Populum teneret. | | | 
Be fore the intfoduction of Comitia Tributa, there were unqueſtion- 
ably ConciLia PLEB1s, which aſſumed the power of Legiſlation ; and 


I have not obſerved any cogent reaſon for believing that there were 
no ſuch Concilia after the Aſſemblies by Tribes were brought into uſe. 


Should it be aſked, what the difference was between"ComrTtia 
TxiBUTA beld by the Tribunes and Concitia PLEeBrs, I ſhould ſay, 
that, from the former, only the Senators were excluded; but that all 
the Patricians were excluded from the latter. The latter therefore 


was an Aſſembly of the Commons, the former an Aſſembly of the Peo- 


ple; which People nevertheleſs is ſometimes called P/ebs. Plebs eſt 
czteri cives fine ſenatoribus. Digeft. L. 50. T. 16. N. 238. 


It would ſeem that the Senators (in theſe times at leaſt) were not 
allowed to vote in the Comitia Tributa, except when theſe Aſſemblies 


were held by one of the Magiſtratus Majores ; and that then they were 
held with Auſpicia. Tribura Comitia fi a Plebeiis Magiſtratibus, hoc 
eſt a Tribuno Plebis & AÆdile Plebis facta ſint, fine Auſpiciis (ut ait 


Dionyſius) eſſe facta: fin a Patriciis Magiſtratibus cum Auſpiciis. 


Manut. de Com. Rom. cap. ix. | 
Dr. Middleton (in his Treatiſe on the Rod AN SE NAT E, p. 119.) ſpeaks 
too generally, when he ſays, that the Tribunes excluded them [the Se- 
ie] from any ſhare or influence in the Aſſemblies of their Tribes. It 
would have been exact, I believe, if he had faid, from THEIR Aſſem- 


Vlies of the Tribes, that is, from the Comitia Tributa nt LD by the T rx1- 


BUNES. But we find, in the year 307 (three years only after enact- 
ing the Lex Horatia) the ConsuLs holding the Comitia Tributa, on 
occaſion of the diſpute between the Ardeates and Aricini, who had 


referred their cauſe to the arbitration of the Roman People, Aricini - 


atque Ardeates de ambiguo agro quum ſæpe bello certaſſent—judicem 
Populum Romanum cepere.—Concilio Populi a Magiſtratibus dato 
quum rxIRUs vocari et populum inire ſuffragium oporteret, conſur- 

it P. Scaptius— ſi licet, inquit, ConsuLEes de republica dicere, &c. 
. ut vanum, eum negarent ConsULEs audiendum eſſe, voci- 
ferantemque prodi publicam cauſam ſummoveri juffiſſent, Tribunos ap- 


pellat &c. Liv. B. 4. c. 71. I thought 
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the #4iles, and preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. 


J. VIII. THOUGH the Patricians in general greatly © 


diſliked all theſe Proceedings, yet, becauſe hither to 


by the Conſuls, ſhould for the future be tranſmitted to.Y 
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they ſaw no particular perſon of their Party attacked, ſulſhip. 
they made no oppoſition to them. But the Scene "oy 8.3. 
quickly changed. The liberty of the People, and the © 59. 


Power of the Tribunes being now firmly re-eſtablithed, 
the latter thought the favourable time come for proſe- 
cuting the Decemvirs, and all the accomplices of theit 
tyranny, Appius was the firſt accuſed. Upon a Sum- 
mons from Virginius (who was appointed to be the ac- 
cuſer) he came into the 7orum, attended by a crowd 


of young Nobles, who had been his Miniſters and his 


Guard during his Decemvirate, Their Appegrance 
brought freſh into 'the People's minds all the inſtances 
of his horrible abuſe of power. een 
Then Virginius began, Long ſpeeches, O Romans, 
are for clearing up of doubtful caſes. I ſhall not 
„ waſte your time in expatiating upon the crimes of a 
* man whoſe cruelty reduced you to the neceſſity of 
„taking arms to reſcue yourſelves from it: Nor wilt l 


I thought to have mentioned ſome particulars in the Hiſtory of 
theſe firſt years of the Republic, that do by no means correſpond to 
the rules laid down by the Learned as generally obſerved in the hold- 
ing the ſeveral ſorts of Comitia, and doing buſineſs therein ; but Tam 
glad to retire from theſe diſcuſſions under cover of a paſſage in the ex- 
_ cellent work, before referred to, entitled EX REUENTS or civit Law. 

In page 185 the learned, judicious and candid: Author, after ſpeaking 
of the differences between Lex and PLEz1scirum, and between the 


Comitia Curiata and the Comitia Centuriata, proceeds thus: Ijudged 


“it proper that my reader ſhould fnatch, in a ſhort and comprehen» 
ſive view, this \patt of the Roman conſtitution. He will more 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of particulars, even when they contradidt, 
or wary from, bis general Sy/iem and I am perſuaded, that many 
things might be taught more ſucceſsfully, if both writers and rea- 
ders would ſometimes conſider that which they ſet off with, not as 
a part of the building, but only as ſo much ſcaffolding, to be laid 
aſide afterwards, or thrown by as uſeleſs and unneceſſary. In the 
Civil Hiſtory of a People, this doctrine may have fairer play, he- 
cauſe the conſtitution of a country, at its final ſettlement, is beſt 
** apprehended by the difference it carries with it, from the ſame con» 
5 ſtitution, when it firſt began to be moulded,” | 
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ſuffer him to add to his wicked deeds the Wai e 
« of defending them. Appius, I ſhall paſs over the 
whole ſeries of your flagitious practices during the 
% ſpace of two years. There is one crime only, from 
«© -which if you do not inſtantly clear yauzſalt, I order 
“ you to be led to priſon. 


. ©, What have you to ſay for the e you paſſed 


e againſt Virginia? Why did you, contrary to law, 
« refuſe a perſon, whoſe liberty was, brought into diſ- 
pute, the poſſeſſion of that hberty till the ſuit was 
% determined?“ 

Appius had no hope of aſſiſtance either Got: the 
Trildunes or the People; nevertheleſs he called upon 


the Tribunes; and when, none of them interpoſing, 


the Officer laid hold on him to drag him away, he 
cried out, I appeal. The ſound. of theſe ſacred 
words (the guardians of liberty) tho, from a man who 
had ſo lately violated the laws of liberty,-cauſed an 

univerſal ſilence. He then reminded the People of the 
merit of his anceſtors, -and of his own unhappy affec- 
tion to the Commons, when to the great diſpleaſure of 
the Senate he relinquiſhed the Conſulſhip, to make 
way for the Decemvirate and the eſtabliſhment of the 


new Laws; Laws which were ſtill in force, while he 


the Legiſlator himſelf, contrary to the tenor of them, 


Was condemned to Priſon: He added, that as to his 


merits and demerits, it would appear what they were, 
when his trial ſhould come on; that at preſent he 
pleaded the common rights of a Roman Citizen, and 
only demanded the time neceſſary for preparing his de- 
fence : that if without being heard he was now ſen- 
tenced to priſon, he appealed once more to the Tri- 
bunes, and exhorted them not to follow the example of 
thoſe they hated : That if the Tribunes confeſſed they 
had come to an agreement among themſelves to aboliſh 
the right of appeal, he appealed from them to the Peo- 
ple, and implored the protection of the Laws juſt made, 
by joint conſent of Conſuls and Tribunes, to confirm 
that privilege. © What Citizen can hope for any be- 
Fc nefit from thoſe Laws, if Appius Claudius can reap 
4 ny 7 
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„none? Your conduct with regard to me will make V. of R. 
* it appear, whether this right of appeal, of which you. bet J | 
448. 


* ſeem ſo jealous, be only the appearance of a privi- 

< lege, a thing ſubject to the cabals and private views Goth Con- 

<« of the Tribunes, or whether it be the real and firm ulſhip. 

„ ff 5 619775 76 CN OBIRY # | 
Virginius, in anſwer, ſaid; that Appius was the ſingle Liv. B. 3, 

man who had nothing to do with laws or ary ſocial g. 57. 

compact, nor ought to have any benefit from them, 

That having made himſelf perpetual Decemvir, his 

Tribunal had been the retreat and ſtrong-hold of all 

wickedneſs; that, regardleſs of Gods and men, and 

always ſurrounded by hangmen inſtead of Lictors, he 

had, contrary to all laws and privileges, deſpoiled, 

ſcourged and murdered his fellow - citizens; that then, 

turning his mind from ſlaughter to luſt, he had not 

been aſhamed to tear a Roman maid of free condition 

out of her father's arms, deliver her into the hands of 

the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, and reduce the father 

to the cruel extremity of killing his daughter, to pre- 


ſerve her honour; That when the uncle and the perſon 


to whom ſhe was betrothed were taking up the body of + 
the expiring virgin, he had commanded them both to 


priſon, being more vexed at the diſappointment of his 


intended rape than touched with concern for the mur- 
der. That ſurely it was but fitting ſo infamous a wretch 
ſhould go to that priſon which he himſelf had built, and 


had inſolently named the Habitation of the Commons of 


Rome. Then, turning to Appius, Appeal therefore, 


as often as you will; unleſs you inſtantly plead, I 


* order you to jail as a criminal condemned.“ 
The commitment of a Patrician of ſuch high rank, 
ſeemed to many perſons, even among the Commons, 
an exceſſive ſtretch of Tribunitian power; yet no body 
oppoſed it. Appius was that minute led to priſon, and 
Virginius appointed him a day for making his defence. 


His uncle,” C. Claudius, who had always been againſt Liv. B. 3. 


the Decemvirs, and who had particularly detefted the c. 58. 
pride and inſolence of his nephew, haſtened however 
to his aid as ſoon as he heard of his diſgrace, It has 
C 0. mn os 
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FP. of E. been * laid; that to avoid being an eee 
*W Fc the tyrannical Government of the Decemvirs, and of 
448. the miſeries of Rome, he had retired to Regillus. He 
dM Goth Con- Was no ſooner come back to Rome, but he appeared in 
= - Tullhup. the Forum in a habit of . mourning, and attended by all 
is his relations and friends. He went from citizen. to ei- 
= + . tizen, and beſought each of them in particular, not to 
| fix ſuch an ignominy upon the Claudian family, nor to 
ſuffer ſuch a ſhame to themſelves, as that the founder 
of their laws ſhould lie in a dungeon with villains and 
n= robbers; but rather to forgive one of the Claudir, for 
i the ſake of ſo many of the name as interceded for him, 
= than out of hatred to one, to reject the prayers of ſo 
W many. He added, that the People having fortunately 
=_ recovered their liberty. by their courage, there was now 
1 nothing wanting to the happineſs of the Republic, but 
the reſtoring of union between the two orders in the 

State, and that this would be beſt done by elemency. 
Many of the citizens were moved to pity. by the in- 
treaties and interceſſions of Claudius. But Virginius on 
the other hand begged them to have compaſſion for him | 
and his daughter, and to have regard to the prayers, tt 
not of the Claudian family which had- tyrannized Over '$ 
them, but of Virginia's relations, three Fribunes, who 
being created for the ſuecour of the People, ought in te 
their neceſſity 10 receive ſuccour kataelben, n, if 
| prevailed, m 
D. Hal. Appius died in je 7-90 before the day came for his ſe 
B. 11. trial; and Dionyſius tells us, that tho' the Tribunes, u 
; gave out that he had ſtrangled himſelf, it was much vi 
ſuſpected that he had been diſpatched by their orders. v 
Livy, without mentioning a word of the Tribunes, li 
bacely relates, that Appius, to avoid the infamy of a t 
public puniſhment, pat an end to his own life 1 in pri p 
Len. 60 
Liv. B. 3 The trial of Sp. O ius, one of the Plebeian Decem- « 
c. 58. virs, followed next. Numitorius, Virginia's uncle (who If « 
was now a tribune) proſecuted him, as an accomplice 66 
of Appius, whoſe injuſtice in her affair he had not op- 6 
poled, though at that time in Rowe, Nor was this 5 1 

only 
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Lucretia, procured liberty to the Roman People. KY, 
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only crime laid to his charge. A veteran, who had T. of K. 

ſerved 27 years, and had been eight times honoured gef 8 

with military rewards, ſtripping off his robe, expoſed 46. 

his ſhoulders, which had been torn with rods by the Goth Con- 

Decemvir's Lictors; and he offered to fubmit himſelf to fulftip. 

the ſame treatment again if Oppius could aſſign any 

3 for his cruelty. The accuſed was con-„ 
mned by the unanimous ſuffrages of the People; ne 

was thrown into priſon, and, Dionyſius tells us, that he 

died there the very ſame day. The other eight De- D. Hal. B. 

cemvirs ſought their fafety in flight, and baniſhed 11. P. 726. 

themſelves. Their effects were confiſcated and ſold, 

and the produce carried by the Quæſtors into the pub- 

lie treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the inſtrument employed 

by Appius to get Virginia into his power, was con- 

demned to death; but as he laid all the crime upon 

Appius, Virginius was contented with his exile, doubt- 

leſs in conſideration that the wreteh had acted in com- 

pliance with the will of a Magiſtrate from whom gjge 

could have no appeal. WAS 


$ 


Thus was revenge taken for the innocent blood of 
the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe: death, (like that of 


Fho' the puniſhment of the Decemvirs was owned 27% B. 3. 
to be juſt; yet the Senate could not help being under c. 59. 
ſome conſternation: at the death and exile of ſo many 
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members of their body. Neither was it poſſible to fore- 5 il 
ſee what bounds the Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely 1 il 
united with the two Conſuls, would put to their re- =_ 
venge : they ſeemed to be ſo many new Decemvirs, 9 


who were going to re-eſtabliſh the late tyranny. Dui- 
lius, who was one of the Tribunes, but more moderate 
than the reſt, diſpelled the fears of the Senate by this 
public declaration: Enough has been done for the 
„Security of our liberty, and the-puniſhment-af-our 
« enemies. During the remainder of this year; I will 
not ſuffer, that any perſon be proſecuted or impri- 
ſoned for paſt faults, which being already expiated, 
* ought therefore to be no longer remembered?! 
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Goth Con- | 


fulſhip. 


C. 57» 


Aqui and Volſci, and Horatius the Sabines. Never- 
- theleſs the Senate, diſſatigſied ' with” tbeir too p = 


adminiſtration, refuſe them a Triumph. They obt 


_ "of. the "People." $. II. The Tribunes propoſe — bar 


A themſelves perpetuatedi in the Tribuneſpip, and Horatius 


and Valerius in the Conſulate. Duilius, one f the 


Cullege, ' defeats both theſe projets. By bis influence, 
| Juned with the Senate's, ve new Tribunes are cho- 


"ſen; after which; finding that be cannot prevail with 


the Tribes to fill the other 0 — places with neu Magi- 


5 Arates, he diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, referring the comple- 
tion of the whole number of ten Tribunes to the five 
- already elected. Theſe five, among thoſe they. aſſoctate 


with idem in their office, name two Patricians. TRX- 


noxfus As PER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſport- 


ly after gets a Law paſſed, forbidding the Tribunes 


lbe practice of Co-optation. F. III. In the Conſulate 
F T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius 10 


old diſſenſions are rentwed; inſomuch tbat though the 


Equi and Volſci ravage the 'country to the very gates 
, Rome, the Tribunes oppſt the neceſſary levies of 
troops to repulſe theme but Quinctius gers the better of 


- this oppoſition, by a ſpeech be makes to the People. The 
Conſuls rout the enemy. S. IV. Te Roman People 


2 themſelves by a Ba they give in a cauſe 


. 1 to their ei 576 A the cities 05 RY and 


4 


Aricia. 
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$. J. N D. now. bg main affair of the! Republic was 


to revenge herſelf on her Enemies abroad; 


bo had alen advantage of her late inteſtine diviſions 
and anarchy to invade and pillage the Roman territory. 
Valerius was appointed to march againſt the united 
forces of the Aqui and Volſci, and Horutius againſt the 

Livy,B. 3. Sabines. But before the Conſuls left Rome; the two laſt 
tables of Laws, which had not yet been eſtabliſhed 
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in due form, a the proper fandtion,. and, being 5 4 R: 


engraven in braſs, were fixed up in the Forum. $4 = 
Each Conſul obtained a compleat victory. Nevertbe* 04 
leſs the Senate being diſſatisfy d with theſe Magiſtrates, Goth Con- 


on account of their exceſſive popularity, and the little fulſh * * gi 


regard they had ſhewn for the honour or intereſt of their. 2 8 


own order (even leſs than the Tribunes) deerced only e 9 75 : 
one day's ſupplications (or ſolemn thankſgivings) in the 4 . : 


name of both; but the People, of their own magtions © 1 
prolonged the ceremony all the next day. * 
In the mean time, the Generals returned and ap- Livy, B. 3. 

peared with their legions in the Campus Martius; and c. = 
ither they ſummoned the Senators. Of this ſeyeral of 

the chief among them very, much, complained, as if the 

Senate was held in the.midſt of arms, with a view. to 

keep it in awe. The Conſuls hereupon removed the 

Aſſembly to the Flaminian Meadows, and there preſent - 

ed their petition for a TRIUMHrH. Many of the Fathers 

ſtood up and warmly oppoſed their requeſt; but C. 

Claudius eſpecially {poke With great bitterneſs on this 

occaſion. Directing his ſpeech to the Conſuls, * Did you P. Na, B. 


Decemvirs ſhould be followed by a general pardon ? 
And yet no ſooner had we obliged thoſe Magiſtrates 
to depoſe themſelves, but ſome of them were mur- 

dered, and others conſtrained. to. baniſh , themſelves 
from their country to ſave their lives. Appius, the 
© head of the Claudian family, the chief of the Decem- 


of juſtice, and without ſo much as being heard in the 
* Aſſembly of the People, leſt, moved to pity by the 
© tears and deſolation of a family that has deſerved fo 
% well of the Republic, they. ſhould have overlooked _ 
* his faults. Our Conluls, the heads and protectors of 
the Senate, they, who ought to have expoſed their 
very lives for the preſervation of its dignity, have 
é baſely connived at the murder of the unfortunate 
&« Appius, and proſecuted no body for it.. 
Ihe Senate, exaſperated ſtill more againſt the Con- 
Culs by this diſcourſe of C. Claudius, declared them un- 
5 * | * worthy 


© not ſolemnly promiſe us, that the abdication of the 11. p. . 


virs, was ſtrangled in priſon, without the leaſt form 
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V. of R. worthy of the honours they ſued for, and they were 
1 4 given to underſtand that they ought to be well content 
* . ik they efcaped puniſhment. ; Valerius and Horatius, 
Fo. "48 provoked _ at the intended ignominy, carried their 
Tullkip.. complaints before the Aſſembly of the People, and 
* —.. there the Tribune [ils demanded the TRIUurk in 
Lien, B. 3. their behalf. Many Senators went to the Forum' to pre- 


c. 63. vent the effects of this cabal, and, among them, C. 


. Claudius. ru he had always been averſe to the 
| | rn! ff the Decemvirs, yet he could never par- 
dan the two Conſuls for having delivered up his nephew 


State forbore to encroach upon the rights and privileges 
of each other. No rega d was had to theſe remon- 
and to the Conſuls; and that it was afterwards thought a 
5 5 a legal one may be well concluded from it: 
729 in the Capitoline Faſt _ e e 
Liwy, B. 3. F. II. T HE Tribunes did not ſtop here; the 
c. 64. power they had in the Commonwealth by their good 
underſtanding with the two Conſuls, encouraged them 
to form the deſign of getting themſelves continued in 
the Tribunefhip after the expiration of their year: and, 
to keep their ambition in countenance, they moved 
kkewiſe that Valerius and Horatius might be continued 

in the Conſulſhip. They pretended that the Senate 
had entered into a plot againſt the rights and immu- 
nities of the People; and that the new Laws would be 
in great danger of being annulled, if, before they 
were ſolidly elkablühed, other Conſuls of quitecontrary . 

1 es „ diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions to thoſe of the preſent ſhould. be choſen to V. — R. 


the Government. 


Luckily for the Commonwealth, it had. fallen to * 48. 


6. ; f 
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 Dvitavs to prefide in the Cmitia (the ſame Duilibs, Soth Con- 


who had put a ſtop to the proſecutions againſt the ad- fart 


herents of the N He, 9 the miſ- 


favour of any one of them: and when, upon their 
N him either to leave the Aſſembly free, or to 
reſign his Preſidentſhip, a warm diſpute aroſe, he ſent 


for Valerius and Horatius to his Tribunal, and there 
aſked them privately, What they intended to do, at 


« the next Comitia for creating Conſuls ?” They an- 


ſwered, Create new Conſuls. The Preſident 15 . 


vancing with them into the Aſſembly, put this Queſ- 


tion to them before the multitude. © If the Rowan 
% PzoPLE, mindful: of the part you acted in recover- 


<* ing the Public Liberty, and mindful of your other 
“ ſervices, both at home and abroad, ſhould, in con- 
& ſideration of your merit, re- elect you to the Conſul- 
< ſhip, what reſolution would you take?“ Their An- 
ſwer to this imported the ſame intention which they 


had expreſſed in their anſwer to the firſt queſtion. Dui- 
ius praiſed them highly for not following the example 


of the Decemvirs; and then held the Cmitia for elect- 
ing Tribunes. After fve new ones had been choſen, 


the Preſident perceiving, that the other candidates 


would not be able to engage a majority for them becauſe 


of the buſy oppoſition of his nine Collegues, diſmiſſed 
the Aſſembly. Nor did he appoint another day for the 


meeting of the Tribes to compleat the number of 


Tribunes. He alledged, that he had ſatisfied the Law; 
which no where required, that the whole number of Tri + 


bunes ſhould be choſen at one and the ſame time; but, 
on the contrary, had expreſly directed, © that in caſe the 
e whole number of ten Tribunes were not choſen on the 


day of election, thoſe who were choſen ſhould them- 


“ ſelves nominate perſons to fill the vacant places. 
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chievous conſequences of the meaſure propoſed by his 
Collegues, declared, that he would not admit them for 
candidates, nor make any account of votes given in 
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T. of R. Tt was in this manner that Duilius, to the ſatisfaction 
"Bet 5 of both Senate and Commons, defeated the ambitious 
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ſulſhip. 
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448. attempt of his Collegues ; and when he had reminded 


Soth Con- the laſt, that there could not be fifteen Tribunes in the 


ſulſhip. Republic, he laid down his magiſtracy. 


The five new Tribunes preſentſ diſcovered that the: 
8 were under the Idiot of 105 Senate: 9 
thoſe they named to be their Collegues in the Tribuneſbip 
(Which naming was then called Co-optation) were Sp. 
Tarpeius, and A. Æternius, old Senators, and who had 
both poſſeſſed the conſular dignity in the year 299. 


F. of R. At the election of Conſuls for the year zog, the 


zog. Faſces were transferred from Valerius and Horatius to 
Bet. J. C. Lartius Herminius and 7. Virginius. Theſe Magiſtrates 
447- being no zealots for either party, their Government was 
dug Cond entirely pacific. But L. Trebonius, one of the Tri- 
bunes, extremely angry at the management of Duilius, 
(in the late election of Tribunes) which had opened a 
way for Hatricians into that College, made heavy 
complaints of it to the Commons. He gave himſelf 
entirely up, during the whole year, to croſs the Senate 
in every thing, whence he acquired the Surname of 
Crab bed. Aſper a. And in arder to prevent, for the future, any 
by Tribunes, (gained over by the Senate) from doing as 
Duilius had done, he propoſed a Law which he got 

paſſed, and which from his name was called Lex Tre- 

bonia, by which it was ordained, Thar whoever ſhould 
hereafter hold the Comitia for elefting Tribunes of the 
Commons, ſhould not diffobve the Afſembly till the number 

of Ten Tribunes was compleated by the votes of the Tribes. 

This Law put an end to the practice of Co-optation. 


TJ. of R. . III. M. GEGANIUS and C. Icilius ſucceeded 
gon Herminius and Viręinius in the Conſulate. The Ple- 


beians began now to complain, and not without cauſe, 


62d Con- that the young Patricians treated them injuriouſly ; 


ſulſhip. and though the graver and wiſer part of the Senate did 
not approve of the haughty and outrageous behaviour 

of thoſe youths, yet they would not abandon them to 

the fury of the Tribunes. They thought it better (ſays 

Livy) if the bounds of equity muſt be tranſgreſſed, and 

; n 3 one 
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e party gs over-bear the other, that their own Y- 2 R. 


People ſhould: have the aſcendant: fo difficult a mat- 5. 77 3 


ter is it to act with moderation in the maintenance ae 446, 
liberty, every one, under pretence of levelling, exalt- Gad Con- 
ing himſelf in proportion as he lowers another, While ſulihip. 
men are endeavouring to get free from the fear of 
others, they make themſelves be feared; to avoid op- 
preſſion they oppreſs; as if there was a an, that 
we mult either do injuſtice, or /uffer it, 
The Conſuls found means to quiet the cabals of the | 
Tribunes on this occaſion. without employing inveCtives 
againſt them, or ſuffering the Majeſty of the Senate to 
be offended. There was neither contention at home 
nor war abroad when they reſigned the faſces to - J. V. of R. 
Quinttius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius. But this 83 
calm did not laſt long. The young Nobles could not RES 
forbear inſulting the Pleberans, nor theſe ſubmit to be 63 18. 
inſulted. The aggreſſors were cited to appear before fulſhip. 
the People; fierce contentions and ſcuffles always fol- A th 
lowed. The report of theſe new diſſentions were to 2 
the Aqui and Volſci as the ſignal for taking arms. g. 66. 
They aſſembled their forces, fell firſt upon the Latine 


territory, and, meeting w:th no reſiſtance, advanced fo 


near to Rome as to drive off the cattle that were grazing - 
before the Ai/quiline gate. The Conſuls would have 


| raiſed troops to repulſe theſe invaders, but the Com- 


mons, at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, refuſed to 
lift themſelves. Hereupon the gre Quinctius, a man 
illuſtrious by ſeveral victories, reſpected for the purity 
of his manners, and the wiſdom of his counſels, having 
convened a general Aſſembly of the People, ſpoke to 
them to this effect, 5 
1 Though Jam not conſcious, O Romans, a any c. 67,68 | 
* crime by me committed, it is yet with the utmoſt 
„ ſhame and confuſion I appear in your Aſſembly. 
“ You have ſeen it—Poſterity will know it.—ln the 
„fourth Conſulſhip of Titus Quincfius, the Aqui and 
8 „ Volſa (ſcarce a match for tae Hernici alone) came in 
* arms to the very gates of Rome, and went away again 

1 wee The courſe of our manners indeed, 
| O4 | Land 
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V. of R. 4 and alle ſtate of our Affairs have FE been ſuch, 


2 
ber 


ſulſhip-. 


66 


c.“ wat] had no reaſon to promiſe myſelf much good ; 


but could I have imagined, that ſo great an ignominy 


653d 4 Con. ( would have befallen me this year, 1 would by death 


66 
6, 
ce 
cc 


or baniſhment (if all other means had failed) have 
avoided the ſtation where I now am. What? Might 
Rome then have been taken, if thoſe men who were 

at our gates had not wanted courage for the attempt ? 
Rome taken, while I was Conſul — Of honours [ 
had ſufficient—Of life enough more than enough 

Three Conſulſhips I ſhould then have diet. 

„But who are they whom our daſtardly enemies 
« thus deſpiſe? the ConsvLs ? or you, Romans ? If we 


. © are criminal, depoſe us, puniſh us yet more pant 


If you are in fault—may neither Gods nor men puni 


* . faults ! only may you repent. 


„No, Romans, the confidence of our enemies is 
4 not owing to their courage, or to their belief of your 
6 — They have been too often vanquiſhed 


4 not to know both themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſ- 
cord is the ruin of this city. The endleſs diſputes 


% between the Senate and the Commons are the ſole 
„ cauſe of our misfortunes. While we will ſet no 
* bounds to our domination, nor you to your liberty; 
“While you impatiently endure Patrician Magiſtrates, 
and we Plebeian, our enemies take heart, grow elated 
and preſumptuous. 

In the name of the immortal Gods, What is it, 
* Romans, you would have? You defired Tribunes : 


for the ſake of peace we granted them. You were 


** eager to have Decemvirs: we conſented to their 
** cgeation. You grew weary of theſe Decemvirs: we 

< obliged them to abdicate. Your hatred purſued | 
them when reduced to be private men; and we ſuf- 
** fered you to put to death or baniſh Patricians of the 
„ firſt rank in the Republic. You inſiſted upon the 
< reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip: we yield We 
„ quietly ſaw Conſuls of your own faction elected. 
*. You have the protection of your Tribunes, and the 

3 of _ the Patricians are e ſubjected 05 
> the 


one intereſt; and one common country? Victorious 
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the decrees of the Commons > under pretence of equal T. of R. 
and impartial laws, you have invaded. our rights 


BSE: 
« and we have ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſaffer it. When J. C. 
„ ſhall we ſee an end of diſcord ? When ſhall we have n 


E 
—4 9 


& and triumphant, you ſnew leſs temper than we under 
4 our defeat. When you are to contend with us, you 
can ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves 
* of the Mons Sacer. The enemy is at our gates, the 
% Z/quiline is near being taken, and no body ſtirs to 
4 hinder it. But againſt us you are valiant, againſt zz 
* you can arm with all diligence. - Come-on'then, be- 

6 ſiege the Senate- Houſe, make a camp of the Forum, 
«fill the jails with our prime Nobles ; and when you 
“ have atchieved theſe glorious exploits, then at leaſt 
& ſally out at the Z/quiline gate with the ſame fierce 
& ſpirits againſt the enemy. Does your reſolution fail 
« you for this? Go then, and behold from our walls 
«..your lands ravaged, your houſes plundered and in 
«* flames, the w DN laid waſte with fire and 
« ſword. Have you any thing here to repair theſe da- 
« mages? Will the Tribunes make up your loſſes to 
«© you? They'll give you words as many as you pleaſe; 
bring impeachments in abundance. againſt the chief 
6 men in the State; heap laws upon laws; Aſſemblies 


- 


* you ſhall have without end.: but will any of you re- 


& turn the richer from thoſe Aſſemblies? You imagine, 
perhaps, that thoſe flatterers, thoſe popular men, 


„ who will neither let you live in quiet at home, nor 


take arms againſt our. foreign enemies, are animated 
“by a zeal for your intereſts. It is honour, it is profit 
c to themſelves they ſeek. When domeſtic, peace and 
“ unanimity reign, they find, they have no buſineſs, 
© they are of no conſideration; and they had rather 
“% be leaders in tumults and ſeditions, than not buſtle 
about, and make a figure. Romans, beware of ſuch 
friends; undeceive yourſelves. Do but reſume your 
* former ſpirit and manners, and there is no puniſh- 
«© ment to which I will not ſubmit, if 1 do not, in a 
„ few days, diſperſe and put to flight the invaders of 
i 5 ; (e our 
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untry, the pillagers of our lands. This terror 
„of war, (with which you ſeem to be ſo grievouſly 
„ OWN cities.“ „ %% ͤ | 

Never, ſays Livy, were the Commons more pleaſed 
with the- flattering ſpeeches, of a Tribune, than they 
were with the reproachful one of this generous Conful: 


*. ſtruck) ſhall quickly be removed from Rome to their 


2 3 ; 


The Senate was no leſs charmed with his conduct; the 


wiſeſt and moſt eminent men of that body declared, 
that other Conſuls had either betrayed the dignity and 


rights of the Senate, to win favour with the Multitude, 


or, by the rough imprudent meaſures they had taken 


to keep them under, bad only exaſperated them to a 
higher pitch: but that Quinctius, without forgetting 


the hanour of the Senate, had wiſely ſuited his diſcourſe 
to the times, and had ſhewn that he had nothing at 
heart but the union of the two orders, and the majeſty 


of the Roman name. F | „ 3x ono 
Conſuls and Tribunes, Senate and People, all con- 
curred unanimouſly in taking arms. The contention 


now was, who ſhould appear moſt forward, fo that the 
| levies were quickly made; each cohort choſe its Cen- 
| turions, and had two Senators placed at the head of 


Ling, B. 3. 


c. 70. 


order'd it. 


it; and all things were done with ſo much expedition, 


that the army, that very day, marched ten miles on 


its way. The next, the Conſuls came in ſight of the 
enemy, and the day following gave them battle. The 
Aqui and Volſci fought with great courage and reſo- 
lation, but victory declared for the Romans. The firſt 


advantage gained was by the Roman cavalry -under &. 


Sulpitius, one of the Conſul's Lieutenants. They put 
the enemy's horſe to the rout, and then falling upon 
the main body of their infantry, both terrify'd and diſ- 
Quinctius (who commanded the right wing 
of the Romans) ſoon after forced the Yol/ci, who faced 


him, to give ground. But Agrippa Furius in the left 
wing met with a more obſtinate reſiſtance from the 


Equi. 8 
other Generals, he ſnatched ſome of the enſigns from 
the-officers who bore them, and threw them into the 

; e 
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Impatient of being leſs ſucceſsful than the 


4. 


midſt of the enemy's battalions. By this he turned the Y. of 


Z 3 x 
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R. 
ſcale in his favour. His ſoldiers, by the vigorous effort bel 5 
they made to recover thoſe enſigns, rendered the vic- | 
tory compleat on the fide of the Romans. The Conſuls 63d . 
inſtantly marched to the enemy's camp, entered it ſulſhip. 
without oppoſition, and found there, beſide thoſe ef- 

fects which the Aqui and Yo!/ci had carried off, out of 

the territory of Rome, a very rich booty, 

Livy remarks it, as a thing extraordinary, that the 


Conſuls, at their return, did not demand a triumph, 


nor the Senate make them the offer of one. He con- 


jectures, that Quinctius and Furius were aſhamed to aſk, 


in recompence of one victory, an honour which the fa- 


thers had refuſed to Valerius and Horatius, for the reward 


of two; leſt if they ſnould obtain their requeſt, it might 
be thought that more regard was ſhew'd to perſons than 
to merit. 9 e 
FS. IV. THIS would have been a glorious year for L., B. 3. 
the Republic, if the Roman People had not diſhonoured © 7 7% 
themſelves by their manner of deciding a cauſe, at 


this time, referred to their arbitration. It was a diſpute 


between the inhabitants of Ardea and thoſe of Aricia, In L- 


concerning a large tract of land, to which each of thoſe i. 


cities laid claim, The tribes were aſſembled, the wit- 
neſſes were heard, and the votes were juſt going to be 
taken, when one Scaptius, a very old man of the meaneſt 
of the People, (having obtained, by the interpoſition 
of the Tribunes, permiſſion to ſpeak, after it had been 


refuſed him by the Conſuls) pretended to have known 


the diſtrift in queſtion about forty ſeven years; that it 
formerly belonged to Corio, and conſequently now to 
the Romans, who, he ſaid, ought therefore to make no 
ſcruple of ſeizing it. This motion (hong according 
to Livy, the man ſpoke truth) gave the Conſuls a great 
deal of concern, when they found it favourably liſtened 
to. They ſent for the chief men of the Senate, and, 
jointly with them, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade the People from taking a ſtep which muſt caſt a 
blemiſh on the Roman probity: but they ſtrove in vain ; 
the People adjudged the territory to themſelves, 
Y N 85 CHA P. 
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8. I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate, of M. 
SGegnucius and C. Curtius,) demand that Plebeians may 
be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and that. the law pro- 
_ hibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying 
may be repealed. S. II. T. Quinctius and the majority 
of the Senate think it better to comply than to come to 


a ruplure with the People, which otherwiſe ſeems un- 


. . gvordable. Claudius, 10 hinder the debaſing of the Con- 
_ ſulſhip, makes this new propuſal, that inſtead of Con- 
ſuls, a certain number of MILITARY TI RIBUNES be 
choſen partly out of the Senate, and partly from among 

' | the Commons; and that theſe new Magiſtrates be in- 
veſted with Conſular power. This projeft is approved 


by Senate and People; and fix MLIT ARX TRiIBUNES 


"(three of each order) are to take the place of two Con- 


ſuls. F. III. But when the day of election comes, the 


People will not give their voices i any but Patticians; 
and only three Military Tribunes are elected. Theſe 


are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome de- 
Fett in their inauguration; and two Conſuls are choſen 


10 gbvern the Republic the remainder of the year. 5. IV. 
Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration) 0 T Quinctius 
Capitolinus (a fifth time Conſul) and M. Geganius (4 

ſecond time) the CENSORSHIP ig eftabliſhed. 

Y the late victory ſo ſuddenly obtained over 

5 5 the Æqui and Yolſti,. the Commons became 

ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and the need which the 


3. 1. 


| Senate had of them. This made them carry. their * 


pretenſions farther than ever, They'grew every day 
more untractable and more enterprizing. C. Canuleius, 


one of the Tribunes, propoſed, that, by a decree of 


® According to Tacitus, (Annal. B. 11. c. 22.) the People ob- 
tained this year the right of naming the Quæſtors, a prerogative 
which the Conſuls had hitherto enjoyed. FD 

Plutarch attributes the choice of the Quæſtors to the People, from 
Poplicola's time. Pe , 
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the People, The Law (in the twelve tables) which for- V. 3 


bade Patricians to inter- marry with Plebeians, ſhould be | 
repealed : And, ſoon after, nine of the Tribunes 


gef, F.C. 


moved, that a new law ſhould be made, qualifying 64tkCon- 
Niebeiaus to ſtand for the Conſulſhip. M. Genucius and ſulſnif- 


Catus Curtius, the preſent Confuls, thought to defeat 
theſe projects by adio the Citizens into the field. 
The Ardeates had revolted on account of the unjuſt 
proceeding of the People of Rome in their affair, and it 

5 the Perentes had begun hoſtilities. There 
was a rumour alſo, that the Equi and HVolſci were pre- 


paring to renew the war. Countenanced by theſe 


alarms, the Senate ordered troops to be raiſed with the 
fame diligence as the laſt year. But then Canuleius in 
the moſt peremptory manner teſted, that, while he 


Livy, B. 4+ 
"ns 
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had breath, no levies ſhould be made, unleſs the laws 


ropoſed by him and his Collegues were firſt received. 
ble faid, he ſtrait went out of the Senate Houſe and 
convened tlie People. The Confuls full of indigna- 
tion inveighed in the ſharpeſt terms againſt the Fri. 
bunes, whoſe madneſs, they ſaid, was no longer to be 
endured ; that they raifed a war within the city, more 
dangerous than that without it; that no domeſtick 
peace could be maintain'd in a State which had Sena- 
tors and Tribunes; that the Con/cript Fathers muſt ab- 
folutely reſolve either to refign their own authority, or 


aboliſh that Pleberan' Magiſtracy. What a deteſtable Liv, B. 3. 
« project is this of C. Canuleius ? He is for mingling, © * 


« by ſhameful marriages, the blood of the Nobles with 
that of the Commons, If he brings this about, 
„ thoſe who are born of fuch marriages will hardly 
« know, whether they belong to the Patrician or He- 
* beign Body, and the Auſpices, publick and private, 
« wilt be confounded. And as if it was not enough 
to deſtroy all diſtinction of birth, and to break thro” 


« all rights both divine and human, the Collegues of 


* Canulcius, thoſe other difturbers of the public quiet, 
* have the boldneſs to lift their eyes to the very Con- 


© ſulfhip itſelf, We are now juſton the point of ſeeing 


that great dignity fall a prey to the 'Canulerr and the 
* 
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V. of R. “ Tilii. But let thoſe, new men be aſſured, that the 


308. „ Gods, protectors of this Empire, will never ſuffer 
it; and that we ourſelves will rather die a thouſand 


Sach Con- deaths, than bear ſo great an infamy.“ 


ſulſhip, While the Conſuls were thus exaſperating the Senate 
aahgainſt the Tribunes, the Tribunes were exciting the 
anger of the Plebeians againſt the Conſuls. Theſe left 

the Senate-Houſe, and repaired to the Forum. What 

an inſult upon us! cried Canuleius. If we are not ſo 

c. 3. rich as the Patrictans, are We not citizens of Rome 
| as well as they? Inhabitants of the ſame country? 
„Members of the ſame community? The nations 
„ bordering upon Rome, and even ſtrangers more re- 
% mote are admitted not only to marriages with us, 
but to what is of much greater importance, the free- 
« dom of the city. Are we, becauſe we are Commoners, 
© to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ? And when 
* we demand that the People may be free to beſtow 
their offices and dignities on whom. they pleaſe, do 
« we aſk any thing unreaſonable or new? Any thing 
4 more than a reſtitution of the People's natural right? 
4 What occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the 
„ univerſe was falling to ruin? (They were juſt going 
to lay violent hands upon me in the Senate-houſe.) 
What? muſt this Empire then be unavoidably over- 
* turned, muſt Rome of neceſſity . fink at once, if a 
& Plebeian, worthy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to 
* the Conſulſhip? The Patricians, I am perſuaded, if 
they could, would deprive you of the common light. 
It certainly offends them to ſee that you breathe, 
i that you ſpeak, that you have the ſhapes of men. 
«© —Nay, but to make a Commoner a Conſul would 
„be, /ay they, a moſt enormous thing. Numa Pum- 
&« pilius, however, without being ſo much as a Roman 
&« citizen, was made King of Rome. The elder Tarquin, 
„ by birth not even an Talian, was nevertheleſs placed 
upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a cap- 
4 tive woman (no body knows who his father was) ob- 
“ tained the Kingdom as the reward of his wiſdom 
and virtue. In thoſe days no man in whom virtue 
e ho ne 
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„ thined- conſpicuous, was rejected or deſpiſed on ac- Y. of 4. 


count of his birth and deſcent. And did the ſtate 
« proſper the leſs for that? Were not thoſe ſtrangers 


0 


4 the very beſt of all our Kings? And ſuppoſing now 64tiCons 
© that a Pleberan ſhould: have their talents and merit, ſulſſip. 


<. muſt not he be ſuffered to govern us becauſe he 
©. is a Plebeian? Shall we rather have Conſuls reſem- 
<<. bling the Patrician Decemvirs, the moſt deteſtable of 
„ mortals, than ſuch as reſemble a very beſt of our 
„ Kings, who were New: Men? 

But we find; that upon the 8 oh the nl 
„ power, no Commoner was choſen to the Conſulate. 
„ And what then? Before Numa's time there were no 
“ Pontifices in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days 
there was no Cænſus, no diviſion of the People into 
Claſſes and Centuries. Who ever heard of Conſuls 
before the expuliion of Tarquin the Proud? Dicta- 
tors, we all know, are of modern invention, and ſo 
& are the offices of Tribunes, /Ediles,” Quæſtors. 
Within theſe ten years we have made Decemvirs, 
and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done 
but what has been done before? That very law for- 


10 bidding marriages of Patricians with Pleberans, is not 


that a new thing? Was there any ſuch Law before 
the Decemvirs enacted it? age, a moſt t ſhameful one 
* it is in a free ente ft 
Such marriages, it ſeems, al taint b pure 
« e of the Nobility. Why, if they think ſo, let 
them take care to match their ſiſters and daughters 
with men of their own; ſort. No Plebeian will do 
% violence to the daughter of a Patrician. Thoſe are 
<«< exploits: for our prime Nobles. There is no need to 
<, fear that we ſhall force any body into a contract of 


6 marriage. But to make an expreſs Law prohibiting 


« marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, what is this, 
but to ſhew the utmoſt contempt of us, and to de- 
% clare one part of the community to be impure and 
« unclean? Why don't they lay their wiſe heads to- 
49 n to hinder ieh folks em en with 
4 poor? 
| . N 6 They 
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JV. of R e talk to us of the confuſion Kn be of | < 
„ families, if this Statute ſhall be repealed. I wonder 
Bana don't make a Law againſt a Commoner's living 
near a Nobleman, or going the ſame road that ge 
ſulſdip. is going, or being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or ap- 8 
* pearing in the ſame market - place. They might as . 
„well pretend, that theſe things make confuſion of & 
„families, as that e, will da it. Does 6 
nat every body know that children will be 
c ranked according to the quality of the father, let him 
es be Patrician or Nlebeian # In ſhort, it is manifeſt 
* enough, that we have nothing in view: hut to be 
F treated as men and citizens; nor can they who op- 
poſe our demand have * motive to do it but the 5 
* love of domineering. 
EI would fain know of you Confalcatd Patrician; 

_ © Is the ſovereign power in the People of Rome or in 
* you ? I hope you will allow,: that vs; Peaple can at 
their pleaſure either make a Law, or repeal one. 
„ And will you then, as ſoon as any Law is propoſed 
(e 
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to them, pretend to lift them immediately for the 
war, and hinder them from giving THEE g N by 
„leading them into the field? + 

Hear me, Confuls: Whether the news of the war 

* you talk of be true, or whether it be only a falſe ru- | 

*« mour ſpread. abroad for nothing but a colour to fend | 

6 the People out of the City; I declare, as Tribune, 
that this People, who have already ſo often ſpilt 
e their blood in our country's cauſe, are again ready 

to arm for its defence and its glory, if — may be 
reſtored to their natural rights, and you will no 
longer treat us like ftrangers, in our own country. 
But if you account us unworthy of your alliance 
by inter-marriages, if you will not ſuffer the en- 
< trance to the chief offices in the State to be open to 
all perſons of merit indifferently, but will confine 
our choice of Magiſtrates to the Senate alone, Talk 
of wars as much as ever you pleaſe; paint in your 
ordinary diſcourſes the league and power of our 
enemies ten times more dreadful than you do now; 
| I declare 
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declare that this People whom you ſo much def- V. of: BP: 
„ piſe, and to whomi:you are nevertheleſs indebted 5 7X, 
for all your victories, ſhall never more inliſt themn- 
„ ſelves; not a man of them ſhall take arms, not eden, | 
„% man of them ſhall expoſe his life for imperious fulſhip,”/- | 
Lords, with whom he can neither ſhare the dignities . 
of rhe ſtate, nor in private me have "ny alliance by 
6 marriage“. 
; After long ſpeeches made on dock ſides, the Conſuls Lig, 50 
and Tribunes fell to altercation: Cunuleius aſked the 4. c. 6. 
Conſuls, what reaſon could be aſſigned, why a Pleberan 3 
might not attain to the Conſulſhip? It was anſwered, 
6 (perhaps with truth, ſays Livy, but to little purpoſe, 
7 on the preſent occaſion) That no Plebeian had a 
„right to the auſpices; and that the Decemvirs had 
« prohibited marriages between perſons of different . 
Orders, that the auſpices being taken only by Pa- 
4 tricians, whoſe blood was pure and unmixed, there 
« might be no profanation of that religious Rite.” oa 
No words can expreſs the indignation of the People at 
this anſwer :+ To hear that they were excluded from 
taking the auſpices.as men hateful to 'the' Gods on ac- 
count of their birth! l 
The fury of the multteuqe roſe to ſuch a height. * 1 
chat the Senate found it neceſſary to let Canuleius ss 
law concerning marriages paſs. They hoped that this 
conceſſion would induce the other Tribunes to give 
over entirely the purſuit of the law relating to the . ; 
ſulſhip, or at leaſt to ſuſpend it till the concluſion! of 
the war: But their hope proved vain”: Thoſe Fri- 
bunes, tho' the alarm from abroad daily increaſed, ſtill 
oppoſed the muſters, and puſhed their point with the | 
ſame zeal as before: Nay, they all publickly ſwore hy | 4 
their Faith, (the moſt ſolemn oath then in uſe amon 8 | 
the Romans) that they would not be diverted from ; 
their purpoſe by any perſuaſion whatſoever. 7 . " 
F. II. THESE violent proceedings greatly diſtreſs'd Livy, 6 4. 
the Conſuls. They ſaw plainly that they muſt yield c. 6. 
the victory either ta the Commons at home, of to the 
enemy abroad. They held private councils at their 
Yer © FP own | | 
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dius, who had received from his anceſtors an heredi- 
tary hatred, as it were, to the faction of the People, 
fpoke firſt, and gave it as his opinion, that the Senate 
ſhould ratber have recourſe to arms, than yield the 
dignity of the Conſulſhip to the People; and that with- 


out diſtindtion they ought to treat as public enemies 


all perſons, let them be private men or Magiſtrates, 


vernment. But the two Quinctii, who abhorred all 


thoughts of ſhedding Roman blood, put the Senate in 


mind ot the ſolemn engagement they had entered into 
with the Commons to hold the perſons of the Tribunes 
ſacred and inviolable, and they adviſed them rather to 
yield up part of their prerogatives, than run the hazard 
e 5 yo 
All the reſt of the aſſembly having declared them- 
ſelves of this opinion, C. Claudius roſe up again; I 


I ſubmit; the ſentiment of. ſo many wiſe and worthy 


«© men is not to be contradicted : But ſince you think 
<« it proper to admit Plebejans into the Government, 
& let us endeavour to ſatisfy this reſtleſs People, with- 
* out debaſing the Majefty of the Conſulſhip.. And 
“in order to this, 1 propoſe, that inſtead; of Conſuls, 
vue elect ſuch a number of Military Tribunes as ſhall 
be agreed upon, to be choſen one half out of the 
Senate, the other from among the Plebeians, and 
„that theſe Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular 
«© power. The People by this means will be ſatisfied ; 
and the Conſulate in more favourable. times may 
* -reſume its ancient Splendor and Majeſty.” Great 
praiſes were given to Claudius, and the whole Aſſembly 
agreed to the propoal. - Then addreſſing his ſpeech 


to M. Genucius, firſt Conſul : © In order to ſucceed in 


cc 


this deſign, I wonld adyiſe you to convene the Se- 
cc 


nate, ſend for the Tribunes of the People, and, 
when the Aſſembly is formed, declare that you in- 
vite all who love their country, to ſpeak their minds 
freely with relation to the new laws demanded by 

e cht ethe 


4 
cc 


* 


who ſhould attempt to change the form of the Go- 


. 
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« ſtead of beginning with T. Quinctius, me, or any g. 
c of the ancient Senators, begin with Valerius and 


. 


45 


„ the People. Then. gather the opinions; and, in- V. - R. 


211 


geb I . 


© Horatius When theſe have delivered their ſenti- 64th Con- 


“ ments, then aſk ours. For my part I ſhall declare ſulſhip. 


my thoughts freely, and oppoſe: the pretenſions of 
we. ho Tribunes with all my might, as indeed I think. 


“ it my duty to do. But if you are willing to have 


Military Tribunes, let your brother T. Genucius make 
the motion. He is the fitteſt | Perſon to. make it; 
and I can aſſure you, it will not be in the leaſt ſuſ- 
<«< pected if it comes from him.” 


rr ſoon D. Hat. 
als convened the Senate, and when they had recom- B. 11. 
mended concord and moderation to the Aſſembly, in- P. 733+ 


vited the Tribunes to give their reaſons in behalf of 


the new laws. Canuleius inſtead of ſpeaking to the 


matter in queſtion, ran wholly into bitter complaints 
againſt the two Conſuls, for holding ſecret Aſſemblies, 
from which, he /aid,” all the Senators who were frien 5 
to the People had .been excluded, and particular] 
lerius and Horatius, than whom. there were not wiſer 
men, nor men of more merit in the Republic. 

The Conſul Genucius replied, that they had indeed 


aſſembled ſome of the older Senators, but only to 


conſult with them, whether it would be better inſtantly 
to propoſe the new laws to the Senate, or to defer it 
till the end of the campaign: That if they did not 
invite Falerius and Horatius to that council, it was 


purely to avoid making the People ſuſpect that” theſe 
Senators had changed their party. He added, And p. Hal. 
_ © to convince you that my Collegue and I are impar- B. 11. 


„tial, we ſhall give you this proof of it. Tho' it be P. 734. 


«. the cuſtom for the Conſuls to aſk the opinions,of the - 
e oldeſt Senators 'firſt, yet, as you do not believe 
them to be friends to the People, we will now change 


* that method, and begin with Valerius and Horatius. 


hen, addreſſing himſelf to Valerius, he invited him to 


declare his opinion. 
Valerius made a long preatable expatiating upon bly 
P 2 | own 


> r 
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. ou ſervices to the Republic, and upon thoſe of bis 
Ref . c . anceſtors: He then turned his panegyriek upon the 
5 People, and recounted their merit. He added, 3 no 

60 Con- city could be called free, where the citizens wete not all 
- ſulſhip./ upon an equality with regard to rights and privileges; 
and that he ſaw no reaſon why the Niebeians ſnould be 
excluded from the Conſulate. However, he at the 
ſame time declared, that he thought the conſideration 
of this affair ought to be deferred to the end of the 
war; and. he-exhorted the Tribunes of the People to 
deſiſt from their oppoſition to the levies. which the Con- 
ſuls demanded. On the other hand, he exhorted the 
Conſuls to make it their firſt buſineſs, as ſoon. as the 
war ſhould be happily concluded, to procure a Senatus- 
conſultum, for empowering the Aſſembly of the People 
todecideupontheaffairin queſtion; and he was for having 
the two parties come immediately to a formal written 
agreement ta do as he adviſed. Horatius, whoſe eren 


| was aſked next, ſpoke much to the ſame effect. 
D. Hal. 


This advice raiſed a murmur in the Aſſembly, fot 70 
wy bas. was. not- thoroughly liked either by thoſe: who were 


againſt the law, or by:thoſe who were for it. The 
_ firſt were pleaſed with the motion for poſtponing the 
affair, but they could not digeſt the propoſal of reſuming 
it after the end of the war. On the other hand, the 
favourers of the People, tho' glad to find that thoſe two 
eminent Senators held the law to be reaſonable, were 
yet unealy at the thoughts of any ae in nne the 
| Senatureoa/altum. EN 
The Conſuls then aſked the opinion of 2 1 
: + whs was looked upon as the main pillar and ſupport of 
the Parritian faction. He pronounced with great ſpirit 
* : aftudied harangue againſt theſe new pretenſions of the 
People, He enumerated all their deviations from the 
excellent manners and inſtitutions of their forefathers, 
and concluded againſt ſuffering the new propoſal to be 
brought into deliberation, 2 nb, or r ay tim 
hereafter. Who 
* Claudius's ſpeech did not fail to 8 commo- 
tion in the Aſſembly. The Conſul M. Cenucius, to put 


| a ſtop 


_ greateſt concern he beheld the Commonwealth aMicted 15 "oy 
with two ſcourges at the ſame time, a foreign war, and 74. 


re-eſtabliſh with all its prerogatives in more favourable 
times; and the People, without: diſturbing themſelves 

about an empty Name, could not contain their joy at 
ſceidgithemſelves at length admitted to ſhare in te 
government of. the Commonwealth. ent 557 n | 


vs? 


. III. SOME days after, an Aſſembly was held 7 B.. 
for the election of theſe new Magiſtrates. Several of c. 6. 
the chief Pleheranspand eſpecially! thoſe who had been Þ Hat. 
Tribunes, appeared in the Forum chbathed in white, 544. 
and. ſollicited the People for their voices; but the mul- 
titude, ſatisfied with having it in theix power to raiſe 
Plebeians to the Government, would give their: votes to 
410 | TY none 


3 


9 


— 


2144,  .- | The Roman HisTory, Bock II. 
V. of R. none but Patricians, ſo that only three Military Tri- 
Beß 7 c dunes were choſen, A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Atti- 
443, Hius, and T. Cecilius or Clelins *, Livy adds, Where 
_ Mi. *© ſhall we now find in any one man, that moderation, 
" Tiib. © that equity, that greatneſs of ſoul, which were then 
„ * conſpicuous in a whole People?“ Dionyſius, on the 
contrary, imputes their behaviour, on this occaſion, to | 
nothing but that levity ſo natural to the multitude, in N 
,, . 
But theſe new Magiſtrates were obliged to abdicate 
within three months after their election, upon account 
that C. Curtius, who had preſided at it, gave notice, 
that in taking the Aiſpices, (a ceremony which always 
preceded the elections of the curule Magiſtrates,) the 
due forms had not been ſtrictly obſerved. The Romans 
__ were- very ſcrupulous: in the leaſt circumſtances that 
: Ge their religion; but perhaps the Patricians 
| created this ſcruple only with. a view to reſtore the Con- 
ſular Office, The Military Tribunes had no ſooner re- 
ſigned their authority, but an Inter- rex was named, 
that the Commonwealth might not remain without a 
Head. The main queſtion now was, whether Con- 
ſuls or :Miſfſtary Tribunes ſhould be appointed to the 
_ - Government:: The Senators failed not to declare for 
the former; the People at firſt for the latter: But as 
they knew themſelves reſolved to chuſe none but Pa- 
trictan Governors, they ſoon grew indifferent ; and the 
Fribunes themſelves choſe rather to proceed to an elec- 
tion where they could not be candidates, than to one 
where they were ſure to ſuffer the diſgrace of being re- 
Livy, B. 4. jected as unworthy. And thus by the joint conſent of 
7. & s. the Senate and People, the * Znter-rex appointed Con- 
| ſuls, for the remaining part of the year. I.. Papirius 
Mugillauus, and L. Sempronius Atratinus, brother to 
REECE e e 10 -rert,s 5 
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whe © Livy makes the firſt Military Tribunes to take- lace 15 be Ar 
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D Hal ſays, that the Aﬀembly of the People choſe theſe Con- 
ſuls. And Livy means no more, by imputing the choice to the Inter- 
rex, than that the /nter-rex preſided in the Aſſembly. See Vol. IL p. 106. 
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ſure ſupply of men and money, decreed, as has. been 


Chap, XXXI. De ROMAN His ron. ” 215 1 
one of thoſe Patricians who had abdicated the yy v. of R. 
Tribuneſhip, were the perſons named. 0. 9 


Nothing conſiderable happened during the Gn 

hi late Military Tribunes, or during the pre- . 
ſent Conſulſhip. The union between the two orders in Trib. 
the Republic ; the neighbouring powers quiet; and 


even the Ardeates ſubmitted, and renewed their alliance - | 
with Rome. The Senate gave them good words con- 


cerning the reſtitution of their lands in due time; but 
they could not reverſe a decree of the People. 
. IV. I N the following Conſulate of M Geganius Y. 2 + 


and * 7. Quinctius, the CEns0RSH1P was erected, This 319: _ 


new dignity, which at firſt ſeemed of but ſmall impor- Ps F 83 


tance, became in time, by the power annexed to it, 66th Con- : 
the pinnacle of honour; and the moſt formidable Magi- ſulſhip. 
ſtracygin the Republic. > *5thtime__ 7 


As the ſpirit of conqueſt v was ; what chiefly prevailed Coulee. 
in this nation, King Servius Tullius, in order to have a 


already ſhewn, that every five years an enumeration 


ſhould be made of all the Roman citizens, with an exact 
valuation of every man's wealth. The Prince or Ma- 
giſtra by this means could know immediately how 


many inhabitants Rome had, that were capable of bear- 


ing arms, and what contributions might be raiſed. or 


the expence of war. 
But the Conſuls, (almoſt continually employ!d i in © 


reign wars) not having had leiſure in more than-ſeven- 


teen years to make that enumeration (which was called 
the Cen/us,) it was propoſed for the eaſe of the Conſuls, 


that two Magiſtrates ſhould be created, who, with the © 
title of Cxnsors, ſhould every five years take that ”— rn. 


neral review of the whole Roman People. 
The Tribunes, tho' always upon their guard againſt 5 0 
every thing offered by the Senate, did not oppoſe the _ 
eſtabliſhment of this new Magiſtracy. Nay, they did 
not ſo much as demand that the Plebeians ſhould be al- 
low'd a ſhare in it. The reaſon of this might be, that 
they thought the powers and prerogatives of the Cenſor- 
ſhip v ould be inconſiderable, or that the Commons ned 
: FE a ſufficient 
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a cuſſicient PAS by the diminution that was made 


of the Conſular N the conſtant e of their | 
envy and emulation. 


Papirius and e he Conſuls of the pie = 


year, were the firſt Cenſors; and this dignity was una- 
nimouſly conferred upon them, to make them amends 
for the ſhoft duration of their Conlulate, which they 
did not enter upon till after the abdication of the Mili 
taty Tribunes. 


While the Söntls p. performed. this Cenforial fangtions, 


their Whole buſineſs in that article had been to take an 
exact account of the names, eſtates, a and condi- 
tions of all the maſters of families, and the names and 
ages of their children and ſlaves. But as men gene- 
rally ſtudy how to enlarge their own authority, the Cen- 
ſeorſhip was no ſooner diſmembered from the Conwfglſhip, 


And made a diſtin Magiſtracy, than the Cenſors —— 


to take upon them the reformation of manners. The 
Senators and Knighis in proceſs of time became ſubject 
to their cenſure as much as the meaneſt of the People. 


When the Cenſors made their general review, the ci- 


tizens of all ranks trembled at the fight of-their tribunal; 
the Senator, through fear of being expelled the Senate; 
the Knight, with apprehenſion of being deprived of the 
horſe which the Republic kept for him; and the Com- 
moner, with dread of being removed from a higher tribe 
to a lower, or quite diſabled from giving his vote in the 


Aſſemblies, or condemned to pay a fine. So that this 


wholeſome terror was the ſupport of the ſumptuary 


| Jaws, the bond of concord, and as it were the pip 


| of modcſty and“ virtue ** 


e E e en Ar 
| 24 2 T Tr. "+ +1 1 
hk After the ſecond Punic war he . were always l out 


of ſuch perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes happened 


otherwiſe before. Their ſtation came in time to be reckoned more 
honourable than the Conſulſhip, though their authority in matters of 


State was not ſo conſiderable: And the badges of the two offices were 
the ſame, only that the Cenſars were not allowed; als Lictots to 


walk before them, as the Conſuls were. 


The Cenſorſhip continued no longer than to the time of the Empe- 
rors, Flo pertorued the ſame duty at their pleaſure: And the Flawian 
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q 1 T Je! "> Go an wand 40:8: FOR war among 8 5 4250 
Ardeates. . II. And tbe next year make them ſome . Mer 
amends fur the wrongs they bad dune them on: * 8 
bein conteſt with the Aricians. 5. III. Sp. Meli | 
Roman Knight, and Corn-merchant, - aſpires to the ſove- 
reign-power. His deſigns are-difcovered by Minucius, | 
Superintendant of proviſions, in ibe Conſulate. IJ. 
* ee Capitolinus (now: a. ſixth time Conſul) anus 
„ Menenius. Quinctius, on this accaſion, names 
bis brot her Quinctius Cincinnatus Dictator, who ap- 
3 Servilius Ahala 0 be his General f the Horſe. 
Mælius is Hain by Servilius. Three o, the Tribunes, 
1 at this: action, ſtir up tbe Heople to mutiny; 
2 the Patricians, to pacify them, conſent to the m_ 
/ z0n of e 8 — Cod nen, Je 


1 
» 


7 ILE as "Candids were 4 — of R. 
Ving from themſelves ſome part of the 310. 

burden Saha had been annexed to their office, Bef. J. C. 

a neighbouring city found them new employment 442. 


wil 


v4 2 


abroad. The Ardeates were involved in à civil war, aich 


occaſioned by a diſpute between two private citizens 7h + 


of Ardea, one of a noble family, the other of a Ni- © 9 
beian, who had both fallen in lovb With the ſame young 0 
woman. She herſelf was Plobeium, and her guar- 0 
dians were for giving her to a man of her'dwn rank; ' © ©» 
but her mother, an ambitious widow, was fond ok 
matching her With ea man nebly born! Aibecame a 
party quarrel, and roſe to ſuch a Height, that the He- 
berans ww the City in great ee encamped na 
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Y. 4 * hill in the neighbourhood, and from thence ſent out 
Bet: 20 g parties that pillaged and laid waſte the lands of the 
Nobility. The mutineers were joined by the Yol/cr, 

66th . and having choſe themſelves a Commander, named 
ſulſhip. Cluilius, laid ſiege to Ardea. The Nobles applied to 

| the Rgmans. The Senate ſent an Army to their relief, 
under the command of the Conſul Geganius, who in- 


arms, and made them paſs under the yoke. 

. B. 43 But though Geganius returned to Rome with all the 
c. 10. glory of a Conqueror, his triumph being attended with 
uncommon pomp and ſolemnity, yet his Collegue-Tizus 
Quinctius, who had continued in Rome, was, for his ad- 
mirable conduct in the civil government, and his im- 
partiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice, more eſteemed 
—© and reſpected than he. No body ever knew better than 

Quinctius how to temper ſeverity with mildneſs. 
The Senators thought him ſometimes too ſevere. to 


the People, and yet the People were perfectly ſatisfied 


with his goodneſs to them. It is eaſy to imagine, that 


during ſuch a wiſe adminiſtration, the People did not + 
think of changing the form of Government, and create 


| ing Military Eribunes. 
1. 75 R. . II. M. FA BI Us and Poſtbumins Abakus, being 
. 1 ˙7 - Choſen Conſuls for the new year, made it their buſineſs 
Be to bury in oblivion the remains of that infamy which 
67 9255 the Roman People had brought upon themſelves by the 


B. 4+ deates. They prevailed on the Senate to paſs a decree 
for ſending a colony to Ardea, to defend and re people 
the eity, much depopulated by the civil war. It was 
agreed, but ſecretly, for fear of the Fribunes, that no 
lands except thoſe formerly in diſpute, ſhould be divided 
among the new colony, of which-the greater part ſhould 
notbe Romans, but Rutuli (whoſe capital city was Ar- 
dea) and that no Roman ſhould have any portion of the 
lands till all the Rutuli of the colony were provided for. 
This was in reality annulling the judgment of the Peo- 


nn 


ple by an act of power. And accordingly Agrippa Me- 


nenius, T. Clelius and M. Abutius, the commillioners 
for 


veſted: the beſiegers, reduced them to ſurrender their 


. 1 unjuſt judgment formerly paſſed in relation to the Ar- 


— 
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for making the diſtribution, were (after a faithful diſ- 

charge of their truſt) cited to appear before the People. 

But theſe three Patricians avoided the proſecution, by 

declaring themſelves Citizens of Ardea, and continuing 
The new year of C. Furius and M. Papirius, was as V. of R. 1 

peaceful as the foregoing; not but that ſome Tribunes 32 
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Conſulate of Proculus Geganius and L. Menenius, there 1 7 8 | 
happened a dreadful famine, which occaſioned ſeditions, © | 


of the Commons, always reſtleſs, endeavoured to revive Bet F 8 134 
the pretenſions of the People, relating to the partition of 68% Con- 
the lands: They even threatened, according to their fulſhip. ' | 
old cuſtom, to oppoſe the raiſing of ſoldiers: But as L, B. 4- Us 
there were no wars then to be carried on, this menace © '* 1 
was fruntiels agd epird. 1 
F. III. ALL. was quiet, when the next year, in the V. of R. 1 ? 
kr, ron Ng CESS? 48 Fs 

by means whereof a private man (if we may credit: Z1vy) 69th „ 1 
was near getting poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power. The ſulſhip. „ 
Senate imputed this ſcarcity of corn to the lazineſs and | 1 ö 
negligence of the Plebeians, who, intoxicated with the ſe- "LM 
ditious harangues of the Tribunes, were always ſaunter- 1 


ing in the Forum, and inſtead of cultivating their lands, 1 

waſted tlieir time in idle reaſonings about ſtate affairs. 4 

On the other hand the multitude (who always gramble | 
at thoſe who are at the helm) imputed the dearth intirely 
to the want of care in the Conſuls. At length the Peo- 
ple, with the Senate's approbation, appointed L. Minu- 
cius, an active, prudent man, to be principal purveyor 
and ſuperintendant of proviſions. Minucius (ent his 
agents into the neighbouring countries all round to buy 

corn; but with little ſucceſs. A Roman Knight, whoſe Livy, B. 4. 

name was Sp. Mælius, one of the richeſt private men c. 13. 
in the Commonwealth, had been beforehand vith him | 

at the markets in Hetruria, and had bought up, in that 
Province ſo much corn, at his private expence, as hin- 
dered the agent of the public. from making the neceſ- 
fary Proviſion at a reaſonable price. Maælius with a li- 
beral hand diſtributed among the neceſſitpus, the corn 
he had amaſſed. It is ſaid that the popularity he ac- 
quired by this means, gave him good ground * 
73 | being 


A 
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being one day raiſed to the Con ſulſbip. But this, it 
ſeems, was not enough to ſatisfy his ambition. No- 
4 thing leſs than regal Power would content him. 


V. of R. During the public calamity new Conſuls were chef, 
Bel 1 c. J. Quinctius Capilolinus and Agrippa Menenius; but 


* Minucius was continued in his office. His commiſſion 
70th Con- frequently obliging him, either by himſelf or his agents, 
ſulſhip. to have intercourſe with the fame ſort of men, with 


| N 1 whom Mælius trafficked in his private capacity, the 


aul. purveyor, by their means, learnt that this ambitious 
Knight, under cover of that liberality; which drew 
- = © erowdsof People to his gate, formed Aſſemblies in his 

| houſe; nay, he got information, that great quantities 
of arms were often carried thither by night. 
#105 HOP afterwards learnt. that there was a conſpiracy laid 
18 . change the form of the. Government: that Aelius 


aſpired to the Royalty; that the People were to take 


: arms in his favour; and that the 'Trabimes had _ 
ſented to ſell the public liberty, + 591 14 114 


Minucius, having diſcovered the whole Goren this 


conſpiracy, immediately gave an account of it to the 
Senate: Heavy reproaches were throw upon the 


Conſuls of the preceding year, and on thoſe of the 


preſent, for that ſo important a diſcovery ſhould be firſt 
made by the Purveyor General; whereas the Conſuls 


ought, not only to have been acquainted with Mæliues 


wicked deſigns more early, but before this time to have 


puniſhed him.  Quinetins replied, that as to the latter, 
the Conſuls were unjuſtly biamed; that they wanted 


neither courage nor reſolution to puniſh ſo horrid an at- 
tempt; but that the conſular Authority was too! much 

5 reſtrained; by the Laws of Appeal; that, if ever the 
buſineſs ſhould be brought before a general Aſſembly; 
Malius would infallibly eſcape from juſtice, by the fa- 
vour of the multitude, who were devoted to him; that 
in the preſent danger, the Republic ſtood in peed of a 
Magiſtrate, not only firm and reſolute, but above the 
laws; and that — he would name to the Dicta- 
| torſnip his brother IL. Qainctius Cincmmatus, a man 
_ re prudence and ſteady ä anſwerable to 
8 that 
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inſiſting upon his charging himſelf with the care gf the ſulſhip. 


that ſupreme authority. Cincinnatus would have de- V. of R. 
clined the office, on account of his great age, being Bet &, py 
now paſt fourſcore ; but the Conſuls and the whole Se- 8. 
nate declaring that no man was ſo fit for it as he, and tm Con- 


Commonwealth in this critical juncture, he at length 


acquieſced, praying to the Gods, that the public weal 
might not ſuffer through his infirmities. FED: 


- He named Seruilius Abala to be his General of the 7. B. 4. 
Horſe, and the next day placed guards in all parts of c. 14. | 
the city, as if ſome foreign enemy had been at the *' - 
gates of Rome: This precaution ſurpriſed all who knew 
nothing of the conſpiracy ; every body enquired the 
reafon of ſo ſtrange. a novelty, and why a Dictator 
ſhould be named in the midſt of peace. But Mælius 
plainly ſaw, that the power of thatſupreme Magiſtrate 
was wholly bent againſt him; and therefore, to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by the aſſiſtance of the multitude, 
he was now more liberal and bountiful than ever. 

The Dictator, finding that nothing but a ſtroke of 
authority could cruſh ſo dangerous a plot, cauſed his 
Tribunal to be carried into the Ferum, and aſcended 
it, guarded by his Lictors armed with their axes. He 
then ſent Servilius, his Maſter of the Horſe, to cite . 
Mzlius to appear before him. Mzalius, ſurprized, and 
in doubt what. courſe to take, delayed to obey, and 
ſought to make. his eſcape. Servilius commanded a 
Lictor to arreſt him; which the Lictor having done, 
Mzlius cried out, that the Senate wanted to deſtroy 
him only out of jealouſy, and becauſe he had conſe- 
crated his eſtate to the relief of the poor; he implored 
the aſſiſtance of the multitude, and conjured his friends 
not to ſuffer him to be murdered in their preſence. 
The People hereupon, encouraging one another, reſ- 
cued him out of the Lictor's hands. M{zlins threw him- 
ſelf into the crowd, to eſcape ; but Servilius purſued 
him, overtook him, and with a ſtroke, of his ſword 
killed him out-right. Then, all ſprinkled with the 
blood of the lain, he preſented himſelf before the 
Dictator ; © Mzlius (ſaid he) refuſed to obey. your ſum- 


„% mons, 
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T. of R. “ mons, and endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion; he has 


1 Bei J „ by this hand received his due puniſhment. ” "Twas 


5 438. by greatly done, (replied the old man) you bave, ſaved the li- 
55 7M berty of the Commonwealth. 
ms. Hegthen convened a general Aſſembly of the People, 
4 laid before them the crimes of Mzlius, and pronounced 
16. that he was juſtly ſlain *. The Knight's houſe, by the 
Dictator's order, was raſed to the ground, Prodigious 
quantities of corn were found there, which Minucius 
ſelling to the People at low rates, they made no oppoſi- 
tion to a Decree which ordered a ſtatue to be erected 
to his honour, as the reward of his vigilance. + 
But three of the Tribunes, who were doubtleſs the 
confidents and accomplices of Mzlius, could never for- 
give either Minuctus or Servilius the death of that am- 
bitious Corn- merchant; they made loud complaints of 
the murder; and the Tribunes in general were fo much 
provoked againſt the Senate, that they obſtinately op- 
poſed the lectin of Conſuls: The Patricians, to avoid 
a tumult, were forced to conſent that Military Tri- 
bunes ſhould be choſen to the * Government, for the 
next year. 
Some Tribunes of the. an flattered themſelyes, 
that they ſhould have a great ſway in this election; but 
notwithſtanding all their cabals, the People, contented 
with being allowed to ſtand candidates, gave their votes 
V. of R. to Patricians only. Mamercus Amilius, Julius Iulus, and 
- 315. L. Quinctius, (the ſon of the Dictator who had Juſt 


* *q C taken off Melius) were. the perſons elected. 
M i | 
Trib 2 2 See what is faid on this Matter, in the note at the end of chap. xiv. 


CHAP. xxxIII. 


5. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf 
under the protection of Tolumnius, King of the Veien- 
tes. The Romans name a Dictator, Mamercus Emi- 
us, who defeats the enemy in a pitched battle, wherein 

Cornelius Coſlus, a leg ionary Tribune, kills Tolum- 
nius and ſtrips him * his armour. 8. II SP. Mzlius, 
5 a Tribune 


4 


- 
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a Tribune of the Commons, commences a proſecution a- 
gainſt Servilius and Minucius, for the death of Mzlius 
- the corn-merchant. F. III. The Veientes and Fide- 

nates renew the war. Fidenæ is taken by the Romans. 

A law is paſſed reſtraining the office of Cenſor to eighteen 

months duration. $. IV. The Senate is obliged to hu- 


_  mour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be 


created. However none but Patricians are choſen. The 
rich Plebeians. complain of the poorer fort, for their 
having n refuſed 10 elect any of them to that 
Magiſtracy. The Senate, fearing leſt ſome of the chief 
Plebeians ſhould get into the Military Tribuneſhip, 
contrive, on occaſion of a war with the Aqui, to get 
to Conſuls choſen to the Government; but theſe diſ- 

agreeing, through jealouſy, the Senate judge it neceſſary 
to have a Dictator. The Conſuls refuſe to name one. 
The Senators raſbly apply to the Tribunes to inter paſe 
in the affair. The Tribunes threaten the Conſuls. 
Poſthumius Tubertus is named Dictator. He defeats 
the enemy. . V. The qui obtain a truce for eight 
years. Rome being affiifted with a famine and a plague, 
the People have recourſe. to foreign ſuperſtitions ; which 

are ſoon prohibited. $. VI. The Veientes make incur- 
ions on the Roman lands. Diſputes ariſing between 
the Senate and People- about the prerogatrue of pro- 

' claiming war, the Romans do not take the field till 
the next year, when the People prevail to have Military 
Tribunes in the Government, but they chuſe only Pa- 
tricians. Theſe not acting in concert are defeated by the 
enemy. Mamercus /Emilius, raiſed to the Difator- 
ſhip, gives the Veientes a total overthrow, and takes 
their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which had again revolted 


from the Romans. 


F. I. H E tranquillity of the new adminiſtration V. of R. 

vas diſturbed by the defection of Fidene, a Bet F 8 

city about five miles diſtant from Rome, on the ſide of 4% 
Sabinia. It had been a Roman colony ever ſince Ro- 2d Mil. 

mulus's time. The Fidenates had frequently revolted; Trib. | 
and now again, throwing off the yoke, they put them- 7% B. 4 
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Y. of R. ſelves under the protection of Tolumnius, King of the 


Be J © Veientes. Nor did the Fidenates ſtop at rebellion only, 
72 but murdered four Ambaſſadors whom the Romans ſent 


2d Mil. to them to aſk the reaſon of their conduct. Livy re- 
Trib. lates, that they did this enormous deed by order of the 
EKing, whoſe aim (he ſuppoſes) was to extinguiſh-in 
them all hope of a reconciliation with Rome. The proſ- 

pect of coming ſoon to a bloody battle (for the war 

was already begun) determined the Republic to chuſe 
Conſuls, rather than Military Tribunes, for the enſuing 

ear. ö 123 25 %%% OT Er i OB ek AEST FH het 

Y. of 5 M. Geganius (a third time) and TL. Sergius were 


316. elected. It fell to the latter to conduct the war. But 


Bef. J. C. though he gained ſome advantage over the enemy, it 


1. coſt the Romans dear, and they did not think fit to con- 


| ſulſhip. "” tinue at the head of the army a General, who was ſo 


prodigal of Roman blood. The Senate ordered a Dic- 


. tator to be created, and Mamercus AEmilius was nomi- | 


nated by the Conſuls. The very report of the election 
of a General, whoſe merit was equal to his employment, 
abated the confidence of the Veientes and Fidenates, who 
durſt not appear in the field, till they were joined by 
Livy, B. 4. the Faliſci. The Dictator: defeated. theſe confederates 
c. 18, 19, jn a pitched battle. Tolumnius was ſlain in the action 
20 by Cornelius Coſſus, a legionary Tribune, who ſtripped 
him of his Armour and royal Robes. And theſe ſpoils, 
called opima ſ polia. Cornelius afterwards carried on his 


ſhoulders in the Dictator's triumph, and then depoſited 


them in the temple of. Jupiter Feretrins. They were 
the ſecond of the fort known in Rome. The firſt were 
borne by Romulus, who killed King Acron in ſingle 
| combat. e OST i e 
V. of R. F. II. IN the following year (of the Conſuls, M. Cor- 
317. 
* 7 the People, and a relation of the famous Corn-mer- 
ABR. chant, cited Minucius and Servilius Abala to anſwer for 
fulſhip. what they had done againſt his kinſman ; Minucius for 
Li2y,B.4 having brought a falſe accuſation againſt him, and Ser- 
vilius for having put to death a Roman Citizen, before 
condemnation. 8 Ber an O19 - LEM 


nelius and L. Papirius) one Sp. Melius, a Tribune of 


. 
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Livy intimates that theſe proſecutions were fruitleſs, V. 3 R. 
and that the Tribune only brought himſelf into con- p . +, 6. 
tempt by them: But others relate, that Servilius Was 
condemned to baniſhment, from which Cicero pretends, 72d Con- 


that he was afterwards recalled. As for Minucius, we Pang 
a A&. 


do not find that he ſuffered any thing from the reſent- 4 2 
ment of the proſecutor. | "obs 1 

F. III. THE chief concern of the Romans at this Domo, 5. 
time, was to preſerve themſelves from the plague, with 32. 
which they were grievouſly afflicted. And it raged 
with greater fury, in the following Conſulſhip of“ Ju- V. of R. 
lius Tulus and L. Virginius. While Rome was in this HY 
diſtreſs, the Veientes and Fidenates came and encamped Bet. 
almoſt cloſe to the city, on the fide of the gate Collina. „ Pe 
The Senate, being terrify'd at ſo near an approach of fulſhip. 
the enemy, thought it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator; * A third 
and the Conſuls pitched upon Quiũtus Servilius Friſcus, mp 
who commanded all thoſe, whoſe health would permit . 5% 
them, to march out of the city. Upon this the enemy 
immediately retired : But Servilius came up with them 
near Nomentum, routed them, and afterwards took the 
city of Fidene by ſap. However, this being. looked 
upon as a civil war, becauſe- Fidene was a Roman Co- al. Cap. 
lony, the General was not granted a triumph, though 
he probably aſſumed then the name of Fidenas. This 
ſucceſs was followed by a Cenſus of the Roman People, 
which, after the eſtabliſhment of the Cenſors, never 
failed to be renewed every five years. 

It is not agreed, whether Rome in the beginning of Y. of R. 

the year 319 was governed by the former Conſuls, Ju- 319. 
lins Tulus and L. Virginius, or by new ones, M. Manlius Bef. J. C. 
and Q. Sulpicius, or by three Military Tribunes. But 7 1 
be that as it will, it is certain that theſe Tribunes or fulſhip. 
Conſuls were ſo little concerned in the events of the 
year, that they were ſoon forgotten. A rumour being Liv. B. 4. 
ſpread abroad, that all the nations of Hetruria were to ©: 23. 
take arms in favour of the YVeientes, Mamercus ÆAmilius, 
a man illuſtrious both in peace and war, was raiſed a 
ſecond time to the DiQatorſhip, a dignity in which he 
had before acquired great glory againſt the ſame ene- 

Vol. II. 5 Q_ | mies, 
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V. of R. mies. But the news of this dreadful league proving 


falſe, and ÆAmilius finding, himſelf deceived in his hopes 
of ſignalizing his ſecond Dictatorſhip by a new victory, 


74th Con- reſolved however to leave ſome monument of his zeal 
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for the public liberty. He obſerved to the People in a 
general Aſſembly, that their Anceſtors, in order to pre- 
ſerve their freedom, had eſtabliſned in the Republic no 
Officer whoſe authority was to laſt above a year: but 
that this wiſe precaution had not been remembered in 
the late creation of Cenfors, who were allowed a five. 
years Magiſtracy; that it was a grievous thing to. be 
ſubject five years (a great portion of a man's life) to 
the cenſure of the ſame perſons : And that a Law 
therefore ought to be made for ſhortening the duration 
of that office to eighteen months. EL 


This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, eſ-_ 
pecially by the People, and the next day the Law, with 
their approbation, was paſſed and publiſhed in form. 
Then /#milms, © To convince you, Romans, that I 
«© am in earneſt, when I expreſs ſo great a diſlike to 
«© Magiſtracies of long continuance, I now reſign my 
„ own.” The multitude with acclamations of joy, and 
with expreſſions of the greateſt eſteem and affection, 
conducted him back to his houſe. But C. Furims and 
M. Geganius, the preſent Cenſors, ſhewed a moſt extra- 
vagant reſentment of the injury which they pretended 
was done them, by thus abridgingof the duration of the 
Cenſorſhip. Æmilius had no ſooner abdicated his au- 
thority, but in virtue of the power belonging to their 
office, they ſtruck his name out of the roll of his Tribe, 
took from him, as from a ſcandalous wretch, the privi- 
lege of voting, and loaded him with a tribute eight 
times greater than he uſed to pay. But this perſe- 
cution, inſtead of diſhonouring him, gave him a new 
luſtre; all the ſhame fell upon the perſecutors. The. 
Senators themſelves, notwithſtanding they diſliked the 
new law, were yet more diſpleaſed with the ſevere and 
arbitrary conduct of the Cenſors; making this natural 
reflection, that tho' they might themſelves be for a time 
poſſeſſed of the ſame power, they ſhould probably be 
| „5 muc 


| Hon, that the neglect which had been ſhewn them was ath Mil. 


were called Candidates) to ſollicit the People's votes: A 
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much longer ſubject to it. And, as for the People, full V. of R. 


of indignation, they would have torn Furius and Gega- g. fc 0 
nius to pieces, if Æmilius had not been ſo generous as 


to ſave them. * 9 


5. IV. THE Tribunes of the Commons, by renew- 2 
Be their ordinary harangues againſt the electing of Lr 
Conſuls, prevailed to have Military Tribunes choſen 
for the next year; nevertheleſs in ſpite of all their in- 
tereſt and intrigues, the People ſtill prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of the Nobility, as to their capacity for government, 
and the command of armies, gave their voices again 
to three Patricians, M. Fabius, M. Foſlius, and L. Sergius. 
Nothing remarkable happened in their year except a V. of BR: 
plague, which ceaſed in the following year of L, Bua- 320. 
rius, L. Furius, and Sp. Poſthumius. And then ambi- Bef. J. C. 
tion raiſed ſome freſh diſturbances at Rome. The 3d Mil. 
wealthy Plebeians complained of the inferior ſort, as not Trib. 
well enough affected to their intereſts, having never 
choſen any but Patricians to be Military Tribunes, 
notwithſtanding the law, which allowed them to chuſe 
three Plebeians to that dignity. They met at the V. of R. 
houſes of the Tribunes of the Commons, to conſult 21. 
upon this matter; and there they came to this conclu- e T 


owing to the various arts uſed by the Nobles to gain Trib. | 
the People's favour in elections, and it was reſolved, to Li, B. 4. 
propoſe a law, forbidding any pretenders to the ſu- © TY 
perior offices to go about, as had been the cuſtom, in | 
garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs, (whence they 


matter which, as Livy tells us, would in his days have 
been thought of ſmall moment, and icarce worthy of a 
ſerious debate, but which at this time raiſed a very 
warm contention between the two parties. The Tri- 
bunes prevailed, the law was paſſed, and the preſent 
animoſity of the People againſt the Patricians gave rea- 
ſon to believe that the former would no longer refuſe 
their voices to the chief Plebeians for the Military Tri- 
buneſhip. The Senate to avert this danger turned 
their thoughts to get Conſuls choſen for*the next year. 

| VE | The 
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Y. of R. The formidable preparations which the Aqui and 
Bet 7 LVolſei made for war at this time favoured the deſign. 
As there were no Plebeians who had ever commanded 
4th Mil. armies, and none but old Captains and the chief men 
TribÞo of the Senate were fit for that employment, the People 
LY, B. 4. were indifferent, whether Conſuls or Military Tribunes 
c. 26. were choſen this year. Thus the Senate bens left 
maſters of the eleQion, the Conſulſhip was reſtored, 
V. of R. and'T. Quinctius, the fon of Lucius, and C. Julius Mento 
Ber 7 = attained that dignity. A better choice could not have 
8 been made, with reſpect either to birth or capacity in 
7sthCon- the art of war: But jealouſy and diviſion ariſing between 
ſulſhip. them, it is ſaid ' they were beaten near the Alpidus. 
The Senate, to prevent the Conſequences of their de- 
feat, reſolved to have recourſe to a Dictator. But the 
two Conſuls, on whom the nomination of him depend- 
ed, though they differed in all other reſpects, united to 
croſs the Senators in this particular. They were pro- 
bably offended at the diffidence ſhewn of their abilities; 
but whatever was the cauſe of their noncompliance with 
the Senate's deſire, they continued obſtinate in their deter- 
mination, 'till expreſſes upon expreſſes bringing accounts 
of the miſchievous progreſs of the enemy's arms, Q. Ser- 
vilius Priſcus, a Conſular perſon, turning to the Tribunes 
of the People who were then in the Senate-houſe, ex- 
horted them to interpoſe their authority, and oblige the 
Conſuls to name a Dictator. Thoſe Plebeian Magi- 
ſtrates joyfully laid hold of fo fair an occaſion to extend 
their power, and having withdrawn a while to conſult, 
returned with this declaration, “ That it was the plea- 
“ ſure of the Tribunes, that the Conſuls ſhould obey 
e the Senate, or be led to prilon, if they perſiſted in 
e their diſobedience.” Hereupon the two Magiſtrates 
ſubmitted, upbraiding the Senators however, that it was 
by them the Conſular authority was betray'd and ſub- 
jected to the yoke. of the Tribunitian power. The 
Conſcript 


2 Livy ſpeaks doubtfully, and ſeems here to be much in the dark. 
He gives no account of what became of the Conſuls army after the 


defeat; nor how the Generals came to be ſo ſuddenly in the Senate 
Houſe after it, | 
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Conſcript Fathers indeed ſeem to have been ſo much Y. of K. 
exaſperated againſt the two Magiſtrates, and fo intent}, 3% 
upon vanquiſhing their obſtinacy, as not to be duly = & : 
ſenſible of the breach they made in their own autho- rt Con- 
rity. After ſome diſpute between the Conſuls about ſulſhip. 
the perſon who ſhould be Dictator, they drew lots 
for the privilege of nominating. It fell to T. Quinctius; 
and he named his father-in-law Poſthumius Tubertus, 
who appointed L. Julius [ulus to be his General of the 
Horſe. wo | _y 

Poſthumius was an old Captain, of great valour and Lay, B. 4. 

experience, but naturally harſh and ſevere. The ©. 27, 28, 
knowledge of his temper and the power of life and 29. 
death, which the Dictatorſhip gave him, made all who 
were ſummoned run obediently to range themſelves 

under his enſigns. Leaving the defence of the city to 
the Conſul C. Julius, and giving to the other Conſul, 

7. Quinctius, the command of one half of the Army, 
he marched away, and ſoon came up with the enemy. 
Obſerving that they were lodged in two ſeparate camps, 


he poſted his troops likewiſe in two camps, about a 49 
mile from theirs. Daily ſkirmiſhes enſued, in which "| 
the Romans had generally the advantage. This took | b: 


from the enemy the hope of conquering in the plain 
field. They attacked therefore the Conſul's camp in 
the night. But neither did they ſucceed in this enter- 
prize. By the able conduct of the Dictator and his 
Generals, the Romans, after a bloody conflict, proved 
victorious, Poſthumius led back his army to Rome, and 
when he had been honoured with a Triumen, laid 
down the Dictatorſhip. . : 
F. V. THE next year, in which C. Papirius and L. v. of R. 
Julius were Conſuls, the Aqui being humbled by for- 323: 
mer loſſes, deſired to enter into alliance with the Re- Bef. J. (. 
| public, on the ſame foot with the Latines and Hernici. th To. 7 
| But their Envoys perceiving that the Romans were not fulſhip. 
inclined to an union, upon any other terms, than a Livy, B. 
| ſubmiſſion at diſcretion, they propoſed only a truce, © 3% 
| which was granted for eight years. The Volſci at this 
7 time quarrel'd among themſelves, and from 9 
an 
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V. of K. and reproaches came to ſeditions and battles. By this 
| Bet F. means Rome was left in perfect tranquillity, and nothing 
4429. remarkable was done there during the preſent Conſul- 
76th Con- ſhip, but the ſettling, by a law, the value of the oxen 
tulſhip. and ſheep, paid by way of fines for diſobedience to 
Magiftrates; and the fines were ordered to be paid in 
money for the future, each ox valued at 100 Aſſes of 
| braſs, and each ſheep at 10. The Tribunes were the 
firſt projectors of this new regulation; but the Conſuls, 
having notice of the deſign, propoſed the law them- 
ſelves, by which they gained the favour of the People. 
L. Sergius and Hoſtus Lucretius paſſed their Conſul- 
ſhip in greater inaction than their Predeceſſors. The 
v. of R. Republic enjoy'd a profound peace. But the next 
325 year, When 7. Quinclius (a ſecond time) and Cornelius 
Coffus were raiſed to the Conſulate, a calamity more 
grievous than war fell upon Rome, and almoſt upon all 
Italy. An extreme drought occaſioned a famine, which 
was followed by a dreadful Plague, that ſpared neither 
man nor beaſt, And not only the bodies of the Ro- 
mans were diſtempered, ſays Livy, but their minds too 
were infected with various ſuperſtitions; and theſe 
chiefly of foreign growth. Rites and Ceremonies and 
expiatory Sacrifices, never before practiſed at Rome, 
were introduced by crafty knaves, who, pretending to 
prophecy, impoſed on the credulity of the People. 
The chief Magiſtrates, . well apprized of the danger of 
innovations in religion, ordered the Adiles to put a 
ſtop. to this diſorder, and to ſee, that no other Gods 
were worſhipped but the Roman, nor theſe worſhipped 
in any other manner than that which was eftabliſhed by 

Law. | 1 7: 
d. VI. THE Heientes after their defeat near No- 
mentum, in the year 318, had obtained a truce for 8 
Poears, but before this time was expired, they had ra- 
V. of R. vaged the lands of the Republic. The Senate there- 
pd - fore in the Conſulſhip of L.“ Papirius and Servilius 
4:6, Abala thought it proper to revenge this injury. The 
„th Con- only queſtion was in what manner war ſhould be de- 
; ſulſhip. clared againſt them. The Senate pretended that their 
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Decree would be ſufficient : On the other hand the Y. of &* 
People urged that to determine affairs of peace and war Ref 7 © 
was their peculiar province. This was not diſputed, 426 
but the Senators alledged that the queſtion at preſent ygth Con- 
was not about a new. war, but about a war already fulſhip. 

begun, and only ſuſpended by a truce. The Tribunes . 
carried their point by threatening to hinder the levies, 
if the Conſuls did not apply themſelves to the People 

to obtain a declaration of war againſt the Veientes. 

Theſe diſputes produced theſe two effects, they delay d 
the vengeance of the Romans, and made the People . 
inſiſt upon having the government of the Republic b 
placed the next year in the hands of Military Tribunes, 'Þ 
and not of Conſuls. Mg DTT, Al | 
Four Patricians were choſen, 7. Quinctius Cincinnatus, V. of R. 
C. Turius, M. Pyſthumius, and A. Cornelius Cofſus, and _ 327: 
they took their employments by lot. us ſtay'd at Bop F . 
Rome, the other three marched againſt the Veientes. Lai 
But theſe Generals not acting in concert, when they Trib. 
came to an engagement with the enemy, the Roman Liæy, B. 4. 
army was routed. However, it happened very for- 31, 3% 
tunately, that the nearneſs of the camp ſaved the 
troops from ſlaughter, and their diſgrace was greater 
than their loſs. But as it had not been uſual for them 
to ſuffer any diſgrace, the whole city was in conſterna- 
tion at the news of this ſhameful action. The People 

"= demanded to have the Generals depoſed, and at the 

, ſame time to have a Dictator named. A difficulty aroſe 

in relation to this laſt demand. It had been the pre- 
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rogative of the Conſuls to nominate a Dictator, and 
| there were no Conſuls now in being. The Augurs be- 
4 ing conſulted thereupon, declared that uus, who had 
had no ſhare in the late diſaſter, might lawfully name 
a Dictator. Accordingly he named Mamercus Amilius, 


that great man, who had been in the ſame poſt twice 
: before, and whom the Cenſors had degraded, and 
x ſunk to a level with the loweſt of the People. Æmilius 
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appointed Cfſus to be his general of the Horſe. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Fidene maſ- 

ſacred the Roman colony there, and revolted a ſeventh 
24 | time 
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time to the Veientes, who paſſed the Tiber, and encamp- 


ed near the city. The Dictator with his Infantry at- 
tacked them furiouſly ; but his left wing was a while 
amazed and terrified by the enemy's new manner of 


fighting. The Fidenates opened one of the gates of 


their city, and ſent out ſome ſoldiers with lighted 


torches in their hands, and dreſſed in habits like thoſe 
uſually given the furies. Theſe ran like mad enthu- 


ſiaſts thro': the Roman battalions, and threatened them 


with fire and ſword at the ſame time. But the Dictator 
upbraided his men with cowardice, What, /aid he, 


are you as much afraid of ſmoke as a ſwarm of bees? 


** Make uſe of your ſwords to wreſt theſe torches out 


© of the enemy's hands, and then go and ſet fire to 


„ their city with them.” The Romans recovered their 


courage, and Caſſus with his cavalry falling upon the 


enemy at the ſame time, the latter were entirely de- 
feated: Both Fidene and the camp of the Yetentes were 
taken and plundered, and the priſoners were partly diſ- 
tributed by lot to the Roman Officers, and the reſt fold 
for the benefit of the public. This glorious expedition 


. being finiſhed in ſixteen days, Æmilius led back his 
troops to Rome, had the honours of a triumph, and 


then laid down his Dictatorſhip, leaving it a queſtion, 


Whether his bravery or his moderation were the 


greater. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
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two following years; but the choice falls only on Pa- 
tricians. The Tribunes of the Commons uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſſuade the People: from this prefe- 
rence of : the Nobles to them, in the elections. The Senate 
to counterplot them, before the new elections come on, 
contrive to ſend away the principal of the Plebeians 
into the field againſt the Volſci. In their abjence Ap- 
pius Claudius (/n of the Decemvir) one of the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, Holds an afſembly for electing Conſuls, 
and C. Sempronius and Q Fabius are choſen. $. II. 


Sempronius 


$. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the government the 
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Sempronius brings the whole Roman army into dan- 
ger of being cut to pieces by the Volſci, An Officer of 
horſe, named Tempanius, by his bravery and prudence, 
prevents the defeat of the Romans. He arrives at 

Rome before the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour 
of his conduct. S. III. The People condemn Poſthumius 
(one of thoſe Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion 
had loft a battle in the year 327, ) in a fine. Tempa- 
nius is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons. His 
General Sempronius being proſecuted by the People for 
his miſconduct, he takes his part, and engages the Tri- 
bune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 
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* HE two following years were ſpent in mak- V. of R. 

ing truces with the Veientes and Aqui, and Fg 
in other negotiations, and in celebrating the great B Fe. 
games of the Circus. The Government was in each y % . 
of theſe years committed to four Military Tribunes. 329. pi 
The Tribunes of the Commons prevailed fo far, but Be 7 G 
they had till the mortification to ſee Patricians only „ 423. 10 


elected. | | | - laue 35. 
It is impoſlible to expreſs the rage and indignation 

of theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates. They reproached the Þ 
People with ingratitude. They told them plainly that ö i 
great recompences were neceſſary to encourage men to 

great actions, and that for their parts they would 
throw up all care of the Pleberian intereſt, if their zeal 
and labours were never to be rewarded with honours. 
That it was much better to repeal the law which qua- 
lified Plebeians for the Tribuneſhip, than to ſee it thus 
rendered fruitleſs in all the elections by the cabals of 
the Patricians ; and that it would be leſs ſhame to the 
Commons to be wholly excluded from the privilege of 


ſtanding candidates, than to be always rejected as in- 
capable or unworthy. 
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Theſe diſcourſes, often repeated, made an impreſ- 
ſion upon the multitude; and at the ſame time the 
richeſt and moſt eminent men of the Plebeians gave 


out, that if they could once be choſen to the Govern- 


ment, they would not fail to get the public lands di- 
vided among the citizens, procure the eſtabliſhment 
of new colonies, and cauſe a tax to be laid upon the 
landed men to provide pay for the ſoldiers in time of 
War: In a word, they forgot nothing that might en- 
gage the People to raiſe them to the dignity of Military 
Tribunes. | 8 : 


The Patrician Magiſtrates who were then in poſſeſ- 
fon of that dignity, to avoid the ſhame of having Ple- 


helans for their ſucceſſors, privately agreed with the 
Senate to lead out of Rome (under pretence of makin 

an incurſion upon the lands of the Volſci, who, they 
gave out, were preparing with all diligence for war,) 
the chief of the People, and eſpecially thoſe who aſ- 
pired to the Military Tribuneſhip; and during the ab- 
ſence of the army to proceed to an election of Conſuls. 
Three of the Military Tribunes took the field, leaving 
Appius (the Decemvir's ſon) their Collegue, to guard 
the city, and preſide at the intended election. Appius 
was a young man bold and enterpriſing,' and had been 


_ educated from his very cradle in an hereditary averſion 


Y. of N. 
+ $46: 
Bef. J. C. 
422. 
8oth Con- 
fulſbip. 
Liv. c. 37. 


to the People's power. No ſooner were the Tribunes, 
with great numbers of the Plebeians gone into the field, 
but laying hold of the opportunity, he, purſuant to a 


decree of the Senate, held the Comitia for electing 


Conſuls. C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fabius Vibu- 
lanus were choſen : And the People and their Tribunes 
at their return found the election too ſtrongly ſettled to 
think of reverſing it. They afterwards ſhewed their 
reſentment, by proſecuting one of the Conſuls as a 
criminal, on account of the ill ſucceſs he had in the 
war againſt the Holſci. | Cs 

$. II. THIS warlike People, who had long fought 
with the Romans for empire and dominion, did this 
year make, as it were, a laſt effort to avoid receiving 
the yoke of their old enemies. They raiſed a great 

| number 
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number of troops, made choice of an able Captain, and V. of R. 
omitted none of thoſe wiſe precautions, which may be Ber © 
looked upon as the ſureſt preſages of good ſucceſs. oy 88 
b Rome (ent againſt him her firſt Conſul Sempronius, a man goth Con- 
. full of courage, familiar with his ſoldiers, and therefore ſulſhip. 
| greatly beloved by them, but who was himſelf more a ſol- 
: dier than a Captain, and ſeerned tothink that valour alone 
| was ſufficient to ſupply all the duties of a general. The 
| two armies ſoon came in view of eachother. Sempronius 
deſpiſed enemies whom the Romans had fo often van- 
quiſhed ; and, as if he had been ſure of winning the 
| victory with only his infantry, left his horſe in a place 
| where he could receive no manner of aſſiſtance from 
them. The fight began with equal fury on both ſides. 
The Romans advanced daringly, and charged the enemy 
with their uſual valour. But as they fought with more 
fury than order, and as the Yo//zz, drawn together in 
firm and cloſe battalions, defended themſelves with great 
courage, victory began to declare for the ſide where was 
moſt diſcipline. The HVolſci, led by an experienced 
General, preſs'd on briſkly and broke the legions. The 
Romans, inſtead of attacking, thought now only how to 
avoid the attack of the enemy. They gave back, and 
loſt ground apace. The Conſul perceiving it, haſted to 
the place where there was moſt danger. He fought 
with his own hand, and tried to animate his ſoldiers 
by his example and reproaches, but in vain. He called 275. c. 38 
and he threatened; no body gaveattention to his orders. 
At length all the legions fell into confuſion, and the 
battle had been quite loſt, but for the valour and pru- 
dence of Sex. Tempanius, an old Captain of horſe. 
Senmpronius, Who, as was ſaid before, had flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould be able to defeat the enemy 
with only his foot, had left his horſe in a place hemm'd 
in with bogs, where it was impoſſible for them to fight. 
Tempanius obſerving the diſorder the legions were put 
into, leaped to the ground, and addreſling himſelf to 
his companions, ** Follow my lance, ſaid be, as if it 
* were a ſtandard; and let us ſhew the enemy, that 
* as well on foot as on horſeback, nothing can _ 
| 1 n 
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after his example, and followed him. Tempanius, at 
the head of them, marched ſtrait againſt the enemy 


goth Con- and reſtored the fight. The legions at the ſight of 


ſulſhip 


this ſuccour reſumed courage, and returned to the 


Val. Max. charge with freſh fury. The General of the Yol/ci 


B. 3.c. 2. 


Lia, B. 4. 


c. 39. 


could not conceive whence this new body of infantry 
ſhould come. But as he found himſelf preſs'd by them, 
he ſent orders to his troops to open their ranks, and 
give paſſage to the ſoldiers which Tempanius commanded, 
and then to cloſe again, in order to ſeparate them 
from the Roman legions. The Volſci did as they were 
ordered. Tempanius and his men, carried on by the 
heat of their courage, and imagining they were follow- 
ing victory, and a routed enemy, ruſhed ſtill forwards : 
but it was not long before they found themſelves cut 
off from the Roman main body by ſome of the enemy's 


| battalions that ſtood now in cloſe array. Tempanius 


did his utmoſt to force his way thro' them, and rejoin 
the Conſul; but he could not break their order. In 
this extremity he ſpied an eminence, of which he pre- 
ſently took poſſeſſion. f 1 i 

A part of the Holſcian troops immediately attacked 
him, believing it impoſſible for him to make a long re- 
ſiſtance: but TEM PANLUS throwing his men into a 
ring, defended himſelf with invincible bravery; and 
this diverſion ſaved the Roman army. The Conſul, 
however, at the head of the legions, ſtrove in vain to 
join Tempanius. The Volſci, though they loſt abundance 
of men in this laſt conflict, kept their ground every 
where; nor could the Romans break one of their bat- 


talions. They fought till it was night, without either 
of the Generals being able to perceive on what ſide lay 
the advantage; and nothing but want of light made : 


the battle ceaſe. | _ | 

Both armies, believing themſelves loſers, equally 
terror in both was ſo great, that they haſtily quitted 
their camps in the night, leaving many of their wounded, 
and a great part of their baggage behind them, and 


retired 


feared to renew the fight the next morning; nay, the 
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exceſſive ſurprize and joy. 
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retired to the mountains that were neareſt to them. V. of R. 
Tempanius continued to be inveſted till after mid- 33: 
night; but then the aſſailants receiving notice that their Bef. J G 
main army had abandoned their camp, fled likewiſe in 80 

a fright. The Roman, who doubted not but the Yo//ci ſulſhip. 
would attack him again when light returned, was very L, B. 4. 
much ſurprized when atday-break he ſaw neither friends © 39 
nor enemies. He could not imagine what was become 

of two great armies, who, not many hours before, had 
ſtretched over the whole plain. He went down with a 

few of his companions, and took a view, firſt of the 
Volſcian camp; not a man was to be ſeen in it, except 

thoſe of the wounded who had not been able to follow 
the main body of the army, Then calling down all 

his ſoldiers from the hill, he entered the Roman camp, 

and there found the like ſolitude. Not knowing to 

what place the Conſul was retired with his troops, and 

fearing the return of the Yo//cz, upon the firſt diſcovery i 
of their error, he took up the wounded Romans, and T1. c. 40s -Þ 
marched ſtrait to Rome. Some runaways from the bat- | 1 
tle had got to the city before him; and, becauſe they 
had ſeen him and his followers cut off from the main 'Þ 
army and ſurrounded by the enemy, they had given 1 
out, that the whole body of cavalry was cut to pieces. b 
The return therefore of theſe brave men occaſioned an 
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It happened that the People were actually aſſembled | 
when Tempanius arrived at Rome. The Tribunes of ; 
the Commons thought this to be a favourable oppor- 
nity of humbling a Conſul. They obliged Tempanius 
to appear in the Aſſembly before he {et foot in his own 
houſe; and Cn. Julius, one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, j 
aſked him aloud, whether he thought Sempronius had 
choſen a proper time to come to an engagement with 
the enemy, had ſupported his line of battle with rein- 
forcements, or in any reſpect acted the part of a good 
General? He added, You are to anſwer theſe 
« Queſtions upon your honour, as you are a man of 
„ eracity and bravery. Finally, tell us, what is be- 
“come of Sempronius and our Legions; whether they 
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Livy, B. 4+ 
c. 41. 


e abandoned you, or you deſerted them; and whether 
«we are vanquiſhed or: victorious ?” Jempanius, far 
from ſeeking tomake his own advantage of Sempronius's 
diſgrace, anſwered, That it did not become a private 
Officer to pretend to judge of the capacity of his Ge- 
neral; that the People had given their opinion of it 
when they choſe him Conſul ; that he had ſeen him 


fight at the head of the legions with invincible bravery, 


and expoſe his own perſon in all the places where there 
was moſt danger : that the great diſtance between them 
after their ſeparation, and the confuſion which always 
happens in ſo obſtinate a fight, had kept him from 


knowing every thing that paſſed where the Conſul was 


engaged; but that he could however aſſure them, by 


| What had appeared to him upon a view of the field of 


battle, that the Volſci had not loſt fewer men than the 


Romans. He added, That as upon his ſEparation from 
the main body of the legions, he had been fo fortunate 
as to get poſſeſſion of an eminence, on which, not- 
withſtanding all the aſſaults of the enemy, he had pre- 
ſerved thoſe that were truſted to his command; ſo he 
preſumed the Conſul, in that general diſorder, had 
gained the mountains, and there intrenched himſelf, 
Tempanius then deſired leave to retire, in order to get 
the wounds dreſſed which he had received in the fight. 


The whole Aſſembly gave yet greater praiſes to the, 


diſcretion and modeſty of his anſwer, than to the valour 
and good conduct with which he had fought againſt the 

enemies of his county. i 
$. II. HOWEVER the People were fo much out 
of humour with their Generals, that they haſtened the 
condemnation of Pyſibumius, one of the three Military 
Tribunes, who by their diſunion had loſt a battle in 
the year 327. The Tribunes of the Commons had in 
the beginning of the preſent year cited both him and 
his Collegue T. Quinclius (the third was dead) to anſwer 
for their miſconduct ; but the proſecution had been 
ſuſpended by the apprehenſion of a war with the 
Falſci. Poſthumins was now condemned to pay a large 
| F fine; 
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fine ; but Quinctius was univerſally acquitted by the V. of R. 

Tribes, on account of his own ſignal ſervices, (when 
3 W Conſul under the Dictator Poſthumins,) as well as thoſe . 421. 
te of his father Cincinnatus, and his uncle Capitolinus; 8 Mil. 


Which latter interceded for hig Tribꝰ. 
ot As for 7 ki Lag the People, in reward of his ſer- 
n i vices, choſe him ſome time after to the Tribuneſhip, Livy, B. 4. 


Y> MW together with three other Officers, who like him had c. 42. 
re diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war. In this poſt he 
n BW gave new proofs of the generoſity of his ſoul. For L. 
'S WW Hortenfius, one of the Tribunes, having cited Sem- 
n WW -ronius, after the year of his Conſulate was expired, to 
as anſwer before the Aſſembly of the People for his con- 
* duct in the laſt battle, Tempanius, and his three Col- 
of legues above-mentioned, generouſly made themſelves 


e his advocates, and intreated Hortenſius not to perſecute 
m a brave General, who had been only unfortunate on 


te that occaſion. Hortenſius, believing that theſe Tri- 
* bunes, though they affected to act the part of inter- 


87 ceſſors, had reſolved to interpoſe their authority in fa- 
le vour of the accuſed, turning to Sempronius, aſked him, 
d © What was become of his Patrician ſpirit, and of 
f. « that courage which a conſciouſneſs of innocence 


ot « would give him, that he, a Conſular, ſhould ſhelter 
t. “ himſelf under the ſhadow of the Tribunes?” Then 
e, turning to his Collegues, But if 1 perſiſt in my pro- 
Ir & ſecution of this man, What is the part you will act? 
e © Will you rob the ProE of their Judicature, and 
e overturn the power of the Tribunes?“ Tempanius 


It and his Collegues replied, That the Roman ProeLE 


e had indiſputably a ſupreme; authority over Sempronius 
L and all the members of the Republic; and that, as for 
n themſelves, they had neither the inclination, nor the 
n power to deprive the Pop LE of their Right of Judging 
d WM the accuſed: but that, if the nrreaties they made in 
r behalf of their General, who had been to them a father, 
n Yen | 

Ee IL. Mantivs Vors0, | L. ParI Rus MuciLLanus, 
© Q. AxToxtvs MErenDa, L. SERVILIUS STRUCTUS. 
a 2 Ten thouſand Aﬀes. Decem millibus zris gravis damnatur. 
; | 
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240 be Roman HISTORY. Book II. 
V. of R. could not prevail, they would change their habit as he 
Bet c had done. ** Nay (cried Hortenfius) but that ſhall ne- 
41, ver be; the Commons of Kome ſhall not ſee their 
| BothCon- © Tribunes in mourning. I have done. I have no- 
|  Fulſhip. © thing farther to ſay againſt a man who by his beha- 


his ſoldiers.” And thus he dropt the impeachment. 
"CHAD NL; 


5. I. New diſſenſious ariſe in the Republic, on occaſion of 
a propoſal to add two Queſtors to the two already 
eftabliſhed. The Tribunes reſolve not to ſuffer an 
election of Conſuls, unleſs it be made a rule, that, of 

- the four Quæſtors, two be always Plebeian. The two 

parties come at length to this compromiſe, that Military 
Tribunes Hall be elected to the government,-and that 
the People ſhall be free to chuſe Patricians or Plebeians 


Patricians only. F. II. The Tribunes revive” the old 
quarrel about the diſtribution of the conquered lands. 


thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. C. III. The 
affair of the ARARIAN Law is revived. Poſthumius, 
one of the Military Tribunes and General of the army, 
by his breach of word, and by ſome imprudent menaces, 
fo provokes his ſoldiers that they mutiny. Attempting 
to puniſh the mutineers he 1s ſlain by them. The Senate, 
Fearing left the People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, 
ſhould chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next 
year (340) uſe all their endeavonrs to get the Conſulſhip 
reflored ; and oy prevail. The faſces, after being 
ſeven years in the hands of Military Tribunes, are 
transferred to two Conſuls, A. Cornelius Coſſus and 
L. Furius Medullinus, who ſhew great moderation and 
Prudence in the proſecution of the criminals. S. N. In the 
year 344, the People chuſe three of the four Quæſtors 


conſent to an election of Nlilitary Tribunes for the next 
| | 5 . year. 


<< yjour in command could make himſelf fo dear to 


to the Quazſtorſhip. The People chuſe not only the 
Military Tribunes but the Quæſtors too out of the 


Appius's advice to the Senate, to raiſe adiuifion among 


out of the Plebeians. And the Senate is forced to 


Chap. XXXV. The Roman HisTory. 
gear. Three Patricians are choſen, Theſe being ordered 
y the Senate to name a Dictator, on occaſion of a war 
with the Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate here- 
upon have recourſe, as formerly, to the Tribunes abut 
theſe return a diſdainful anſwer, and will not meddle 
in the diſpute. Servilius Ahala, the third Military 
Tribune, names P. Cornelius, Dictator, who quickly 
puts an end to the war. Servilins's two Collegues in 
anger againſt the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes at 
the next electiom however Patricians are choſen, and ſo 
likewiſe the next year. © The Tribunes of the Commons, 
provoked to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves by oppofing 
the levies for a war with the Veientes, who had in- 
ſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors; and they make the old 
affair of the Agrarian Law their pretence. The Senate 
get the better of this oppoſition, by decreeing that the in- 
fantry ſhall hereafter have Pay out of the public trea- 
fury during the ſervice. The People joyfully confirm 
this Decree, and readily offer themſelves to be inliſted. 


$. I IE affection which four Tribunes of the Com- V. of R. 
mons had ſhewed to a Parrician, and the 5 35 0 

compliance of Hyrtenfius with their deſires in his favour, © 2 6 
ſeemed to promiſe a better underſtanding and more gift Con- 
union between the Senate and People than there had ſulſhip. 
been of late: but the very next year, in the Conſulete Li. B. 4. 
of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, new © 43. 
diſſenſions aroſe with relation to the Quæſtorſiip. 
[The inſtitution of this office is aſcribed by 7lutarch to 
Poplicola, who (according to the ſame Author) left the 
choice of the Quæſtors to the People. Their buſineſs 
was to collect the taxes, defray the expences of war, 
and keep exact accounts of their receipts and diſburſe- 
ments of the public money, of which they were the 
treaſurers, and for which they were accountable. And 
laſtly, the Reman eagles were depoſited with them, and 
they delivered them out, at the Conſuls command, when 
the Romans marched into the field. 

To this time, only two of theſe Officers had been 
annually choſen, who never ſtirred from Rome. The 

Vor. IL | R Conſuls 
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Conſuls propoſes that two others ſhould now be added, 


to atten 


* 


the Generals in the field, take account of the 
ſpoils won from the enemy, ſell the booty, and above 


S ift Con- all, provide for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The Se- 


ſulſhip. 


nate warmly ſeconded this Propoſal, till the Tribunes 
demanded, that ſome of the Queſtors ſhould hence- 
forward be Plebeiaus. (Hitherto: the Quæſtors had 


[ 


Nen choſen out of the Patriciaus only.) Both Con- 


uls and Senate, at firſt, oppoſed this demand with all. 


their might, afterwards they yielded thus far, That in 
the election of Quæſtors, as in that of Military Tri- 
bunes, the Roman People, if they thought fit, ſhould 
chuſe as many Plebeians as Patriciaus. But the Tri- 
bunes demanding that two of the Quæſtors ſhould al- 
ways indiſpenſibly be Pleberans, the Senate, rather than 
ſubmit to this, dropt the deſign of increaſing the number 
of thoſe officers. The Tribunes, in revenge, renewed 
the propoſal of the Keb, of the, lands ; nor would 
they ſuffer the preſent Conſuls to hold the Comitia for 


_ electing new, ones, but inſiſted on having Military 


Tribunes for the next year. The Senate were now 


more than ever concerned to hinder this, leſt if Ple- 


betans were choſen to the Government, the Agrarian 
Law ſhould take place. The obſtinacy of the two 
parties in holding to their demands, threw the Repub- 
lic into a kind of anarchy : for the Tribunes ſometimes 
even oppoſed the Senate's meeting to name an Inter- 
rex; but they conſtantly hindered this Officer's holdin 

any Aſſembly for the chuſing of Conſuls, At lengt 

L. Papirius Mugillanus, being Inter-rex, by expoſtula- 


tions and ſoft perſuaſions, brought each of the parties 
'to yield ſomething of its pretenſions, in order to a re- 


concilement. The Senate agreed to let Military Tri- 
bunes be choſen inſtead of Conſuls; and the Tribunes 
of the Commons conſented that in the election of the 
four Quæſtors, the People ſhould give their votes as 


they pleaſed, either to Patricians or Plebeians; and thus 
the diſpute ended. | 


The Aſſemby for the election of Military Tribunes 


was held firſt; and, notwithſtanding all the credit and 
intrigues 
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intrigues of the Tribunes of the Commons, four Pa- Y- GE 
tricians were choſen, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Sp. Fu- BF. 0. 
rius Medullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atra- 419. 
tinus, (couſin to the Conſul of the ſame name:) em- o Hilf. 402 
pronius preſided in the election of Quæſtors . Antiſtius Lrib. BY 
and Pompilius, two Tribunes of the Commons, aſked OY Jo 
the Queſtorſhip, the firſt for his ſon, the ſecond for | 
his brother; yet none but Patricians were promoted to 
that office: the People had not power to deny it to 
men whoſe fathers and anceſtors had been honoured 
with the Conſulſhip. The Tribunes of the Commons, 
enraged almoſt to madneſs at this preference, cried out, 
« What? Two Tribunes of the Commons, one re- 
« commending his ſon, the other his brother, and 
4 both diſregarded ! There muſt infallibly have been 
« ſome deceit in gathering the votes, and A. Sempro- 
e nius ought to be called to account for it.” But as 
he was a man of known probity, and his innocence 
and the dignity with which he was then inveſted, ſet 
him above their reach, they turned all their fury againſt 
C. Semprontus, his relation, before ſpoken of, and re- 
vived the proſecution againſt him (for his ill conduct 
in the laſt battle,) which Horrenſius, at the requeſt of 
Tempanius, had dropped. He was again cited to ap- 
; | pear at the end of twenty-ſeven days. During this 
IE interval, Sempronius conſtantly attended the Senate, 
and being reſolved not to loſe his character there, by a 


timorous behaviour, zealouſly oppoſed the requeſt of 

the Tribunes, concerning the partition of the lands; W 
: and he behaved himſelf with the ſame ſteadineſs on W 
his trial: but notwithſtanding all the ſollicitations of | 
the Senate in his ſavour, he was fined 15000 Aſſes 
148 J. 86. gd] 
e. l. IN the following Military Tribuneſhip of 4 
s I 4erippa Menentus, H. Naulius, P. Lucretius, and C. Ser- 1 


2 By a letter from Cicero to Curius (Ep. zo. L. vii. ad Famil.) it 
appears that, in their time, the Yuz/tors were elected in Comitia 


'S Tributa. But I bnd no reaſon to believe, that, at this time, they 
d were elected in thoſe aſſemblies, nor ſo long as the People choſe the 
8 Quzſtors out of the Patricians only. 


2 Fo vilius, 
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Y. of R. vilius, a plot was formed by the ſlaves, to ſet fire to 


the city, and ſeize the Capitol; but this ſecret was re- 
vealed by ſome of the conſpirators, and the miſchief 
prevented. Soon after, Lavicum *, a city included in 
the Latine confederacy, gave the Romans ſome reaſons 
to ſuſpect her fidelity. And the next year (in which 
the Republic was governed by three Military Tribunes 
only, M. Papirius, C. Servilius, and L. Sergius) pro- 
duced the entire revolt of the Lavicani, who joined the 


Aqui, pillaged the territory of Ty/culum, and encamped 


with their new allies under the Algidus. It was ordered 
by the Senate that two of the Military Tribunes ſhould 
take the field, and the third continue to govern the 
city. Upon this a conteſt aroſe between the three, no 
one of them being willing to ſtay at home. The Se- 
nate was offended | at theſe diſputes; and 9. Servilius 


Fidenas, formerly Dictator, put an end to them by his 


Livy, B. 4. 
c. 46. 


paternal authority, commanding his ſon C. Servilius, 
one of the three Governors, to ſay in Rome. But the 
two Generals agreed no better in the field than they 
had done in the city; each was for fighting the enemy 
his own way; they deſpiſed each other, and the troops 
were divided into two parties. When the news of this 
diſcord came to Rome, Q, Servilius apprehended the 


_ conſequences of it, and adviſed. his fon to raiſe more 


Liv. B. 4. 
c. 47+ 


troops to be in readineſs at all events; and the advice 
proved ſerviceable. For the two Generals having at 
length agreed to command the troops alternately each 
his day, Sergius ſoon after imprudently hazarded a bat- 
tle, and by a ſtratagem of the enemy, who deſignedly 
gave ground to draw him into an ambuſh, was entirely 
defeated. He took refuge with his broken troops in 
Tuſculum. Upon this news the Senate ordered a Dic- 
tator to be created; and the younger Servilius nomi- 
nated his father, who (as ſome ſay) appointed his ſon 
General of the Horſe. The father and ſon left Rome 
at the head of a new army (that which had fled to 


Tuſculum being recalled) and encamped within two 


miles of the enemy. The Dictator being there inform- 
ed that they were grown negligent and preſumptuous, 
| | 1 
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he marched with haſte to attack them, routed them, _._ 

inveſted Lavicum, their place of retreat, and took it by 

aſſault. And all this being done in eight days, he re- 

turned to Rome, and immediately laid down his office. 
The ſucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lucretius, L. v. of R. 

Servilius, Agrippa Menenius, and Sp. Veturius, gained 336. 

no other glory but that of preſerving there public in the Bef. J. C. 

ſame tranquillity in which they found it. So 
But the next year, (when A. Sempronius, M. Papirius, Trib, 

9. Fabius and Sp. Nautius, governed the Common- Y. of R. 

wealth) Sp. Mæcilius, a fourth time Tribune of the Peo- _ 337- 


ple, and Metilius, now Tribune a third time, renewed Bet. 4 C. 
the propoſal of an equal diſtribution of the lands, con- 36 Kill. 


quered from the enemies of Rome. This tended to a Trib. 
confiſcation of the eſtates, poſſeſſed by a great part of Livy, B. 4. 
the Nobility, The city of Rome had been built upon © 4*: 


ground, originally belonging to the city of Alba, and had 


ſcarce any territory, but what had been ſince won, ſword . 
in hand. Under pretence of buying or renting parcels 
of this acquiſition, thoſe of the Parricians whoſe ample 
ſhare in the Government furniſh'd them with opportu- 
nities, had poſſeſſed themſelves of large tracts, to which 
they could not produce any juſt title, The Tribunes 
were for reſuming theſe lands, and making a fair par- 
tition of them among all the Citizens, Nobles and Com- 
mons. To defeat this project the SEN a Tors had meet- 
ings public and private. The youngeſt of them, Ap- 
prus Claudius, (grandſon of the Decemvir) is ſaid to have 
ſpoken to this effect; That it had been a conſtant tra- 


dition in his family, that relief againſt the tyranny of 


the Tribunes was to be found no where bur in their 


own College. That the beſt way to fruſtrate the deſigns 


of Mæcilius and Metilius, was to engage ſome one of 
their Collegues to oppoſe them : that it would be no dif- 
ficult matter for the Nobles by condeſcenſions and care(- 
ſes to gain over thoſe who were but newly come into 
Office, made no figure, and were perhaps jealous of the 
authority aſſumed by the two leading Tribunes, And 
he exhorted the Fathers to try the experiment. 
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V. of R. This advice they unanimouſly 8 and Appius 

Bei 5 c Was highly praiſed for having thus ſhewn that he did not 

- 4rs. degenerate from the virtue of his anceſtors. The chief 

th Mil. men of the Senate immediately applied themſelves to 

rib. gain ſome of the Tribunes; and by intreaties and re- 

| monſtrances, they ſucceeded ſo well, that of the ten 

they won over ſix to oppoſe the promulgation of the 

law. Mecilius and his Collegue reproached them as 

traitors, enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the Senate: 

But it was all in vain, they were forced to deſiſt from 
their enterprize. 

Y. of R. The Senate, by means of a good Jakes with 

11 1 the majority of the Tribunes, remained the directors 


14th Mil. the College, to make his court to the People, having 
Trib. © propoſed to ſend a colony to Volæ, a little town which 
Len, B. 4. they had lately taken from the Æqui, the other Tribunes 
c. 49 oppoſed it, and declared, that during their Tribune- 
ſhip, they would never ſuffer any new law to be offer- 
ed, which had not been, firſt approved by the Senate, 
But this influence of the Conſcript Fathers in the Tribu- 
nitian College did not laſt long ; the affair of the Agra- 
1 rian Lau was revived the next year. 
V. of R. F. III. I HE Aqui having retaken nale, H. Poſtbu- 
339- minus Regillenfis, one of the Military Tribunes, a good 
Bef. J. C. ſoldier, but an imperious, obſtinate, wrong-headed 
usth Mil. man, was ſent with an army to recover it. After ſome 
Trib» ſkirmiſhes with the enemy in the field, he inveſted that 
5 place. Before he led his troops to the aſſault, he pro- 
miſed them for their encouragement, that if they took 
the town, they ſhould have the plunder. The place wag 
won, but the General, who naturally hated the Plebeians, 
of whom the oreateſt part of his army conſiſted, broke 
his word, and fold all for the Public treaſury. 
Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, ſoon 
alter brought on anew the Salbe of the conquered lands. 


1 Cossvs, 8 „ 
Quixcrius C1 VCINNATUS, Y.of R. Cn.Corntiivs, (V. of R. 
VALERAIVs VoLusuUs,, 338. P. Pos rHUMlus, ( 339. 
Fanius VIBULANUS, | L. VALERIUS. 


Poſthumius 


- of affairs the following year alſo. L. Sextius, one of 


a 
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Poſtbumius was hereupon ſent for to Rome to aſſiſt his V. of R. 
Collegues in oppoſing the Tribune's enterprize. Being 3.852 4 
come, he in full Aﬀembly of the People dropt an ex- 4 f. © 
preſſion, that ſeemed to ſpeak him a fool or a madman. 15h Mil, 

Sertius having propoſed to the Aſſembly to paſs a de- Fb. . 

cree for dividing the city and territory of Volæ among | 
the ſoldiers who had made the conqueſt, affirming that 
— had the beſt right to the benefit of it, Poſthamius 
haſtily cried out, VV be to my ſoldiers, if they tir. So 
proud and unjuſt a ſaying, offended the Senators no 


.leſs than the multitude : Sextius, bold and eloquent, 


took advantage of the general diſcontent, and directing 
his ſpeech to the People: Do you hear how Pofthumius 
„ threatens his ſoldiers, as if they were ſo many ſlaves? 
And yet this brute of a man you think more worthy 
% of the Military Tribuneſhth, than any of us, whoſe 
e whole ſtudy is to procure you lands, and - houſes, 
and a comfortable retreat in your old age, and to 
* defend you upon all occaſions againſt ſuch proud and 
cruel adverſaries. Can you then have any reaſon ta 
wonder, that of late fo few of your Tribunes ſhew 

much zeal for your intereſts? What have we to ex- 

pect from you? Honours ? You beſtow them upon 

your enemies. Pofthyumius's words have indeed ſhock'd 

* you, filled you with horror. But what then? If you 

* were juſt now to go to an election, you would prefer 

this cruel threatner to your beſt friends, to thoſe who 

* have nothing at heart but your welfare.” 

This Diſcourſe did not fail to inflame the People; Livy, B.4. 
and when the threats of Pybumius were reported in the © 5% 
camp, they occaſioned ſuch a commotion and murmur- 
ing in the army, as came little ſhort of downright ſedi- 
tion, P. Seftius, one of the Quæſtors, having, in the ab- Zonarax, 
ſence of his General, ordered a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier B. 7 Ä 
who was more mutinous than the reſt, his fellow-ſoldiers 
reſcued him, and one of them gave the Quæſtor a ſevere 
blow with a ſtone. Poſthumius, informed of this tumult, 
haſtened to the camp, and exaſperated the troops more 
than ever by the ſtrictneſs of his enquiries, and the cru- 
elty of his puniſhments. He commanded the moſt wy 

e | "ag ; 
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Y. of R. of the mutineers to be put to death under the burdle, a 
Be 0 kind of execution which has been before mentioned. 
2 The manner of it was this. The criminal was laid at 
1cth Mil. his length in a ſhallow water, under an hurdle, upon 
Trib. which they heaped ſtones, and ſo preſſed him down till 
| he was drowned. But in vain did the General now paſs 
this ſentence againſt the ſeditious : the reſt of the ſol- 
diers tore them out of the hands of the executioners, and 
ſet them at liberty. Pofthumius, tranſported with rage, 
came down from his Tribunal, and, preceded by his 
Flerus, LiQors, broke through the preſs, in order to lay hold 
B. 1. on the criminals. He found no reſpect remaining, 


they oppoſed force with force, and being urged to fury, 
ſtoned him to death. This was the firſt inſtance, from 
the foundation of Rome, of a Roman General ſlain. by 
his troops. | „ 1 5 
Livy, ibid. When the news of the tragical end of Poſtbumius 
came to the city, his Collegues, who reſided there, zea- 
lous to revenge his death upon the rebellious ſoldiers, 
decreed, with the Senate's approbation, that informa- 
tions ſhould be taken concerning it: The Tribunes of 
the Commons interpoſed. - This conteſt depended upon 
another. The Con/cript Fathers thought it of the utmoſt 
importance to avoid an election of Military Tribunes for 
the next year, leſt the Commons, to ſkreen the guilty 
ſoldiers,” ſhould chuſe Governors out of the Pleberans. 
They would therefore have made a Decree, that Con- 
ſuls ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia. The paſ- 
ſing. of this Decree was oppoſed by the Tribunes of the 
: Commons, and the contention laſted fo long, that the 
Livy, B. 4. Republic fell into an Inter regnum. In the end, the 
c. 51. Senate carried their point. Fabius Vibulanus, being 
v. of R. {ner-rex, aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries, and 
340. they choſe M. Cirnelius Ciſſus and L. Furius Medullinus 


Bef. J C. Conſuls. Theſe were good natured men, and for that 


- 41 5 reaſon, as it was thought proper not to be too rigorous 
2 On- 


4 in puniſhing the ſoldiers who had murdered their Ge- 
p. neral, were unanimouſly appointed by the Senate and 
People to enquire into the crime. Neceſſary it was to 


make 


among the ſoldiers, either for his orders or his perſon; 
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make examples; but this was done with moderation; V. of R. 
and thoſe few who died, fell by their own hands, and , 24> 
not by the axes of the Lictors. The Conſuls thought 412. 
it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe the army in general to be 82d Con- 
innocent, than to drive them into an open revolt by too ſulſhip. 
ſtrict an examination. HF 25 
It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls had, to 
ſo prudent a management, added the partition of the 
Territory of Volæ among the People: They had in- 
deed no plauſible pretence not to do it, there being as 


yet no private occupiers of it to be diſturbed in their : 


poſſeſſions. And this would have been the moſt effec- 
wal way to ſilence the factious complaints of the Tri- 
bunes, and abate the ardour of the People for the di- 
viſion of the public lands conquered before. But the 
Commons now ſaw with indignation, that the ſecret 
deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to keep them al- 
ways in poverty, as well for their own intereſt, as to 
make them more ſubmiſſive and dependent. Before it 
be long we ſhall ſee them proſecute their pretenſions 
with more fury than v“ en. | 

In the mean time the Conſul Furius marched againſt 
the Volſci, who had pillaged the territory of the Hernici. 
At his approach the enemy diſappeared ; and he took 
from them Ferentinum, which he gave to the Hernici, 
with the lands about it, to compenſate their loſſes. - 

$. VI. T HE Tribunes made no oppoſition to the V. of R. 
election of Conſuls for the next year; and Q, Fabius 341. 
and C. Furius were choſen. But L. Leilius, a Tribune, Bef. 4 0. 
began to reſume the affair of the conquered lands with 834 5 
immoderate heat. A plague that raged in the city put ſulſhip. 
a ſtop to his career. This calamity was of courſe fol- Liv: B. 4 
lowed by a ſcarcity of proviſions : For the citizens being © 5% 
alſo the huſbandmen, the lands were left untill'd while 
the diſtemper prevailed; and the loſs of one harveſt 
was ſufficient to reduce Rome to extreme want. 

The famine was ſeverely felt in the ſucceeding Con- v. of R. 
ſulſhip of M. Papirius and C. Nautius; however care 342. 
Was taken to get corn from Hetruria and Sicily; and Bet. J. C. 
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Rome by 8 — good fortune continued this year 
without commotions at home or abroad. 
No ſooner did the plague and famine ceaſe, but the 
Y. | R. Aigui renewed: their incurſions upon the territories of 
Beß 7 c the Latines and Hernici, faithtul allies of Rome. M. 
4 Amilius and C. Valerius were now Conſuls. It fell to 
' 85th Con- the latter to conduct the war; but when he would have 
ſulſhip. levied troops, the Tribune Mænius oppoſed it upon the 
4" old pretence of the Agrarian Law. In the mean time 
"”” hs Aqui inſulted the Romans, and took from them the 
* In La- fort of * Carventum. This diſgrace not only increaſed 
ium. the hatred of the Nobles to Mænius, but induced the 
other nine Tribunes to afliſt the Conſul, in making the 
levies and puniſhing thoſe perſons who tefuſed to ſerve. 
The Romans tecovered the fort, and found in it a 
_ conſiderable booty which the enemy had laid up there; 
but Valerius, being diflatisfy'd with his men, on account 
of their backwardneſs to inliſt themſelves for the 
war, fold all, and put the money into the Queeſtor' 8 
hands. | 
It was the cuſtom in the triumphal proceſſion for the 
ſoldiers to chant ſatyrical verſes on the victor who enjoy'd 
that honour. In Yalerius's Ovation they did ſomething 
particular, and by way of revenge they divided them- 
ſelves into two choirs, and while one made the air re- 
ſound with ſongs againſt their General, the other ſang 
verſes in praiſe of Mænius; and every time his name was 
repeated, the people in the ſtreets clapped their hands 
and made acclamations, and even drowned the noiſy 
muſick of the ſoldiers. 
Y. of R This behaviour of the citizens alattadd the Senate, 
ts ©, and obliged them to beſtir themſelves, to hinder an 
: 24 election of Military Tribunes for the next year, leſt 
86th Con- Menins ſhould be choſen for one. The Fathers prevail- 
ſulſhip. ed; Conſuls were elected; and the choice fell upon Cn. 
*4 2d Cornelins and * L. Furins. 
oe B. . Under their adminiftration three Tribunes of the 
c. 54. name of 7cilins, all three kinſmen, and of a family in 
which to hate the Patricians was hereditary, undertook 
to deprive them of the Quettorthi p, which hitherto had 
| never 


| tary Tribuneſhip, the Conſulate, and the Triumph. 


that it was high time for the Plebeiaus to have their ſhare 


ed proper. Things were at this paſs, when news was 


the want of an army being now more prefling. In ſhort, - 


ſent TRIRUNES or THE COMMONS ſhould be choſen to the 
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never been out of their order, though Plebeians were Y. of R. 
qualified to ſtand for it. The 7c:/i talked much of glo- Be? 5 0 
rious projects they had formed in favour of the Com- 408. 
mons; but at the ſame time declared that they would g6th Con- 
not ſtir one ſtep towards the execution of them, unleſs ſulſhip. 
the Plebeians would aſſume ſo much courage at leaſt as 

to raiſe ſome of their own body to the Quzſtorſhip. 

The multitude, poſſeſſed with hopes of the mighty ad- 
vantages they were to reap from the zeal of their pre- 

ſent Tribunes, gave their votes in the election of Quæ- 

ſtors to Q. Silius, P. Alius, and P. Pupius, all three 
Plebeians; and of the Patricians who put up for that dig- 

nity none but Cæſo Fabius Ambuſtus could obtain it. 

The Tribunes of the commons, elated with this vic- 

tory over the Nobility, flattered themſelves, that the 
Quæſtorſnip would now open them a way to the Mili- 


They would not hear therefore of an election of Conſuls 
for the next year; m— oppoſed the publication of a 
Decree of the Senate for that purpoſe; they cried out, 


in the Government. The diſputes on this head grew Livy, B. 4 
warm, when, luckily for the 7:1, news came that the c. 55- 
qui and Volſci were again in motion. The Tribunes 
oppoſed the levies, which, in purſuance of a Senatus- 
conſultum, the Conſuls would have made. Two of the 
Icilii conſtantly attended upon theſe Magiſtrates, each 
watching his man, to hinder him from raiſing troops, 

or holding the Comitia for chuſing new Conſuls. The 
buſineſs of the third /ci/ius was to manage the Multi- 
tude, and let them looſe, or reſtrain them, as he judg- 


brought that the Æqui had retaken the fortreſs of Car- 
ventum. This gave the Tribunes a farther advantage, 


the Senate were forced to conſent to an election of Mi- 
htary Tribunes; but, to diſappoint the /cihr, they an- 
nexed this proviſo to their decree, That none of the pre- 


MiLiTaryY F&IBUNESHIP, or continued in their Office the 
next year. The 
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Y. of R. The levies now went on without oppoſition. The 
Be 7 c Confuls marched to recover Carventum, but they loſt 
6 7 a great deal of time before it, and were forced to raiſe 
goth Con- the ſiege at laſt, They took however Yerrugo from the 
ſulſhip. Holſci. 1 Gone - 2 N 
Lie, B 4. Though the Commons had carried their point, of 
GI obtaining Cymitia for electing Military Tribunes (inſtead 
of Conſuls) for the next year; yet the Fathers got the 
victory at the elections: three Patricians were choſen 
and no Plebeian. It is ſaid that the Nobles made uſe of 
a ſtratagem (and were reproached with it at that time 
by the Lili) which was this: they engaged a great 
number of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of the Ple- 
beians to ſtand candidates, mixing them with the wor- 
thy candidates of the ſame order. The People were ſo 
_ diſguſted with the appearance of the former, that 
they would not give their voices to the latter, nor to any 
but Patrricians. | 
v. of R. C. Julius Iulus, P. Corn. Cyſſus, and C. Servilius Abala 
345, were declared Military Tribunes; but did not long 
Bef. J. C. continue in the ſupreme Command. The Volſci having 
16th ul ſet on foot a very formidable army, the Senate, ac- 
Trib. cording to cuſtom, reſolved to ſend a Dictator againſt 
them. As the abſolute authority of that Magiſtrate in 
a manner ſwallowed up the power of all the inferior 
Officers, Julius and Cornelius oppoſed his nomination, 
alledging that they did not want courage and experience 
to command an army, and that it was unjuſt to deprive 
them of a dignity which they had fo lately obtained by 
all the votes of their fellow-citizens. | 
The Senate, exaſperated at their refuſal to name a 
Dictator, had recourſe to the Tribunes of the Commons, 
as they had done before upon the like occaſion. But 
the Tribunes of this year obſerved a different conduct 
from that of their predeceſſors. Overjoy'd to ſee this 
diſſenſion between the Military Tribunes and the Se- 
nate, they anſwere l, with a ſcornful raillery, © That 
6 for their part they could give no help in the affair; 
“that they were only Plebetans, not citizens, nor even 
* ta be reckoned in the number of men; that if ever 
| the 


EL, 
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the honours and dignities of the Republic were made V. of K. 


FE 
SOT ——— on 


% common to them with the Parricians they ſhould Be 0. ö 
then take care that no proud Magiſtrate diſobeyed 40% l 
e the decrees of the Senate; but that in the mean 16th Ml. 
time the Patrictans themſelves, as they had thrown Trib. Fi 
1, 


off all reſpe& for Laws and Magiſtrates, might alſo, 

« if they pleaſed, aſſume the power and functions of 
Wk T ibunes, and do their own buſineſs as they 
e | | 

The conteſts drawing to no end, and the enemy ſtill Livy, B.. 

advancing towards the frontier, Servilius Abala, the © 57. 

third Military Tribune, declared publickly, that the 

good of his country was more dear to him than the 

friendſhip of his Collegues; and that if they would not 

chuſe a Dictator, he would take upon him to name 

one himſelf : and accordingly being ſupported by the 

whole Senate, he named to that higheſt Magiſtracy P. 

Cornelius Rutilus, who afterwards appointed Servilius to 

be General of the Horſe. | 

The war was of no long continuance; the Volſci were 

defeated near the city of Antium, their territory plun- 

dered, and a great number of priſoners taken. After 

this expedition the Dictator laid down his authority, 

and the Military Tribunes reſumed theirs. Julius and 

Cornelius Coſſus, diſcontented with the Senate for hav- 

ing, by the creation of a Dictator, fruſtrated their hopes 

of acquiring glory, in this war, made no mention of 

electing Conſuls for the enſuing year, but appointed an 

Aſſembly for chuſing Military Tribunes. The Con- 

fſertpt Fathers were much alarmed to fee their intereſt 

thus betrayed by men of their own order: and there- , _ 
fore, as they had, the laſt year, by ſetting up unwor-* * * 

thy candidates from among the Plebeiaus, given the Bet 7 C. 

People a diſlike to all the worthy; fo now e 406. * 

an excluſion of all Nebeians by ſetting up, for candtaiztk Mil. 

dates, the moſt illuſtrious members of their own body, , _ q 

men whom they knew to be eſteemed by the Com- Ws 

mons. C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius, and + Ha- + A 3d 

bius Vibulanus, all eminent Patricians, were cholen to time. 

the Military Tribuneſhip. | | 85 . 
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demand of ſatisfaction of damages formerly ſuſtained. 


rib. from Veii to Rome, conſented, at their requeſt, to pro- 
ceed no farther, till the latter had been heard by the 


feript Fathers to deſiſt from their demands, till ſome 
civil broils which were then at Veii ſhould be quieted , 
a conduct which Livy remarks as an inſtance of great 
generoſity in the Roman Senate, who, had they con- 


had a more favourable occaſion of falling upon a rival 
State. 

The ſame year the Holſci retook Perrugo from the 
Romans, and put the garriſon to the ſword; the Senate 
being dilatory in ſending ſnccours to it. However the 
Military Tribunes revenged this loſs; they ſurprized 
the Holſcian troops when ſcattered about the country to 
plunder, and cut them to pieces. 

Y. of R. The Senate kept their aſcendant in the election of 
347- Magiſtrates for the next year, and procured the Mili- 
* J. © tary Tribuneſhip for C. Cornelius + L. Valerius, Cn. 


13th N Cornelius and Fabius Ambuſtus, all Fa ie and of the 


Trib. beſt families in the Commonwealth. 
tA2d During their adminiſtration, the Yerentes tions 1 in- 
time. ſulted the ambaſſadors of the Republic, the Senate or- 
dered a declaration of war againſt Veii to be imme- 
diately propoſed to the People. The Roman youth, upon 
„The war with the {cz is not yet ended; we have 
cc 
& 
— ot 


[though recovered] are not defended: now, but with 
much danger. Not a year paſſes without a battle, 
and yet, as if we had not fighting enough, we muſt 


Lg 


cc 


* may engage all Hetruria in their caule.” 


The Tribunes did not fail to encourage them in this 
oppoſition to the Government. © In truth, / they, 
„ the chief war you have to Cuſtain 1 is that which the 


„ Senate 
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Y. of R. The truce with the Yerentes being at this time ex- 
nef'f pired, the Romans ſent Heralds to them to renew their 


15th Mil. Theſe Heralds meeting on the road ſome Envoys going 


Senate. The Prienton Miniſters obtained of the Con- 


ſulted nothing but their own intereſt, could not have 


the firſt rumour of this deſign, began to murmur at it. 


lately had two garriſons cut in pieces, ind the places 


begin a new war againſt powerful neighbours that 
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s Senate has ſo long carried on againſt the Commons J. . R. 
« of Rome. They ſend you into the field only to be pf 7. 2 
« ſlaughtered, or elſe to keep you at a diſtance from 405. 

« the City, leſt, if they allow'd you any repoſe, your 198 "Wi 


4 minds ſhould run upon Liberty and Colonies, or the T 
« public Lands, or freedom in giving your votes in the 
« Aſſemblies, and you ſhould concert meaſures for pro- 
« moting. your own intereſts, with reference to hong 
«© matters. 

Whenever the Tribunes met with any of the veteran 
ſoldiers, they took them by the hand, entered into fa- 
miliar difcourſe with them, enquired how many years 


they had ſerved, and, making them ſhew their ſcars, 


aſked them, whether they. had room. for any more 
wounds, or could ſpare any more blood for the ſervice 
of the Commonwealth. By theſe and other arts of 

management, in which the Tribunes were indefatiga- 
ble, they made the Commons utterly averſe from a war 
with the Veientes: ſo that the Patricians, perceiving, 
that their- Bill, if now. offered, would be rejected, de- 
ferred it to another time. 


However it was agreed, that three of the Military Z, y, B. 4 
Tribunes ſhould lead an army againſt the Volſci. At c. 59. 


the approach of it the enemy diſappeared; and left 
their country open to be pillaged. The Roman Gene- 
rals hereupon divided their forces into three bodies, and 
made incurſions into it on different ſides. Fabius laid 
ſiege to Anxur (afterwards. called Terracina) a wealthy 
city, and having taken it by aſſault, divided the ſpoil 
_ equally among the ſoldiers — all the three armies, tell- 
ing his own men, that the troops of his Collegues, by 
hindering ſuecours from coming to the relief of the 
place, had contributed to the taking of it as much as if 
they had been preſent in the action. This generoſity 
(not uſual of late) to the ſoldiers, paved the way for a 
reconciliation between the Nobles and Commons. And 
this was entirely accompliſned by a Decree of the Se- 
nate, foon after paſſed, ** That for the future the Ro- 
* man infantry ſhould be maintained in the field at the 
** Public expence. Hitherto all the citizens had uſed 
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Y. of R. to go to war at their own charges; and oftentimes 
Bef. + when the campaign was too long, the lands, eſpecially 

405. thoſe of the poorer Plebeians, lay fallow. - This occa- 
18th Mil. honed borrowing, exorbitant uſury, complaints and ſe- 


Iib. ditions. The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, de- 


creed of themſelves, and without being importuned 


by the People or their Tribunes, that for the future the 


ſoldiers ſhould have Pay out of the public money; 
and that, -to furniſh this expence, a new tax ſhould 


be raiſed, from which no Citizen whatſoever ſhould be 


EXEem Pt. : * 


Liv. B. 4. Upon the firſt news of this Senatus-conſultum, the 


i had People were tranſported with joy; they ran in erowds 


from all parts to the Senate-houſe, and, taking the Se- 
nators by the hand as they came out, ſaid, that now 
indeed it appeared, they were juſtly called Fathers ; 
and declared themſelves ready to ſpill the laſt drop of 
their blood for their country, ſo tender and generous a 
mother to all her children. 


In this univerſal gladneſs, the Tribunes of the Com- 


mons were remarkable for their gloomy and envious 
countenances. Union always hindered them from 


making a figure in the State. They gave out that the 


Senate beſtowed largeſſes at a very cheap rate; that 
the People muſt be very blind if they did not perceive 
that this their pay would come out of their own 
pockets; nay, that it was not juſt to make thoſe 
Citizens who had always ſerved at their own charge, 
and had compleated the time of their ſervice, contri- 
bute to the ſupport of the new ſoldiers who ſucceeded 
them in the armies; and they proclaimed that they 
would protect all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to pay the 
tax. Theſe declarations made ſome impreſſion upon 
the People; the Senators nevertheleſs went on with 
their undertaking, and began the contribution them- 
ſelves, paying their own contingents fairly, according 
to the real value of their eftates; and their example 
was followed by the chief men among the Plebeians. 
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As, in thoſe days, there was no ſilver money, carts 


loaded with weighty pieces of braſs were every day 
ſeen going to the Treaſury with the contributions of 
the rich: The poorer ſort, pleaſed with this ſight, and 
animated by the commendations given by the Nobles 
and the ſoldiers to thoſe of the Commons who ſub- 


mitted to the impoſt, liſtened no longer to the decla- 
mations of their Tribunes, but ran every one eagerly 
to pay the Tribute according to his proportion. 


CHA P. XXXVI. 


6. I. The Romans in veſt Veii. In the two firſt years of 
the fiegh (which laſted ten) there is little action. The 
third year, (350 of Rome) a [os which the beftegers 
ſuſtain before the place, animates the Plebeians with a 
zeal to puſh on the fiege with vigour. The Senate, ſor 
the firſt time, allow PAY To THE Horse. F. II. 
The year following, Sergius and Virginius (two of the 
Military Tribunes) who have the conduct of the ſiege, 
quarrel and divide the troops between them ;, which 
having miſchievous conſequences, they are both recalled. 
All the Military Tribunes of this year are obliged to 
abdicate, and new ones are choſen. Sergius and Vir- 
ginius (the Generals of the laſt year are both fined for 
miſconduct. F. III. The Tribunes renew the: domeſtic 
broils : But all is quieted by the chuſing of ſome Ple- 
beians into the Military Tribuneſhip. At the next 
eledlions the Comia chuſe five Plebeians to that dignity, 
and only one Patrician. There happens a great morta- 
lity among men and cattle. To avert this evil the ce- 
remony of the Lectiſternium is obſerved. $. IV. The 
Senate tate advantage of the People's fears and ſuper- 
fiition, to get the Military Tribuneſhip for Patricians 
only; pretending that the Gods were angry at the 
choice, which had been made of Plebeians to that Ma- 
giſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. This. being 


looked upon as a prodigy, Deputies are ſent fron Rome | 


to conſult the Oracle of Delphos. Six new Military 
Tribunes are choſen, all Patricians. Some defect being 
Vor. IL 55 diſcovered 
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diſcovered in their inauguration, they all abdicate, and 
fix new ones are choſen, all Plebeians. Their admini- 


Araution not being proſperbus, Camiltus i ans DiCta- | 


tor. bs Ty He takes Veit by ſap.” 


V. or * 5 HE gendtetb view] in alloting fands for the 


payment of the troops, was not only to eaſe 


Bet 85 © the —— but alſo to enable the State to carry on the 
15th Mil. war farther; and maintain it longer. Before this regu- 
Trib. lation they could not fo properly be ſaid to make war 


as incurſions, which were generally terminated by one 
battle. Theſe expeditions rarely laſted above twenty 
or thirty days, the ſoldiers for want of pay, not being 
able to keep the field for a longer time together. But 
now when the Senate found themſelves in a condition to 
maintain an army abroad as long as they pleaſed, they 


began to form great deſigns; and, all oppoſition to a war 


with the Peientes being over, they reſolved to, beſiege 


Pei itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Italy, the bul- 
wark of Hetruria, and which yielded to Rome neither in 
the courage nor in the wealth of its inhabitants. 


V. - R. ne ſiege was begun in the year 248 of Rome, when 


Be 2 tc c the Romans, for the firſt» time, choſe ſix * Military 
464, Tribunes. The States of Hetruria held a general 
19th Mil. council, to debate whetherthey ſhould unite their forces 


| TribB in the delice of the Veientes or not; Den came to no 


Livy, 


4. 
r. agreement upon this head. 


349. fix + n Tribunes, the: hege w was carried on with 


* e de na 
403. * © 1 3 
zoth Mil. Jorius ULUS, a econd time, 
Trib. - M. Amitivs Mamercinus, 


T. QuincTtivs CayiTroLINUS, 
L. Fuzivs MepuLLinus, a ſecond TS. 
Q. Quincrtivs CincinnaTus, _ 
A. Mantivs Vulso CariTOLINUS. 
+ P. Cornelius MaLUGINENSIS, | 
Se. NauTivus RUTILUs, a third time, *% 
Cx. Corneiivs Cossvs, a ſecond time, 
C. VALERIUS PoTiTvUs, a third time, 
K. FaBIUs AMBUSTUS, 
M. SzxGivus FI DENAS. 


leſs 


Y. of R. The next year, when Ny Was again yoverned by 
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leſs vigour than in the beginning, part of the Roman 
forces being called away to a war with the Yol/ci. 2 
Livy tells us, that the year following the Republic V. of R. 
choſe eight Military Tribunes, among whom he reckons 350. 
M. Furius Camillus and M. Poſthumius Albinus; but in Bef. J. C. 
this he ſeems to have been miſtaken : For, beſide that 216 M0 
the electing of eight was illegal, thoſe two Senators, Trib. + 
according to the Capitoline Faſti, were Cenſors this Liv. B. 5. 
year, and there were but fix | ſupreme Governors, of © 1. 
| whom Appius Claudius, grandſon of the Decemvir was . b 
one. „„ ö Pigbius in 
Happily for the Romans, the Veientes at this time Annal. . 
choſe themſelves a King; a proceeding which fo diſ- f 
pleaſed the other States of Hetruria, who not only ab- 
horred all Royalty, but had a particular diſlike to this 
| King, that they came to a reſolution to refuſe their aſ- 
ſiſtance to the beſieged, fo long as theſe ſhould continue 
| under Regal Government. 6 N 
We may judge of the ſtrength of Veii by the length 
of the ſiege, which (with various fortune) laſted ten 
whole years; though perhaps this might be chiefly 
| owing to the frequent changing of the Generals who 
'V [K commanded the Roman armies. Doubtleſs theſe 
changes hindered the Romans from making a ſwifter 
progreſs in conqueſt. Had they been conſtantly go- 
verned by ſome one of thoſe illuſtrious Dictators who 
were their laſt refuge in caſes of extreme danger, they 
had ſoon been Maſters of Italy But ſuch is the uſual 
conduct of a Republic, jealous of her liberty ; ſhe 
checks the rapidity of her victorious Generals, leſt ſhe 
Z herſelf ſhould become a part of their conqueſts. It 
was ät this ſiege that the Romans are thought to have 
firſt invented thoſe lines of circumvallation and contra- 


n 24. 
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M. Ami1rivs Mamercinvs, a ad time, 
- M.Fouxivs Fusvus, 
Ar. CLauDius CrassUs, 
L. Jol us IvLus, 
M. QuincTtrivus Varus, 
L. VaLERIvus PoTITUs, a third time. 
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V. of R. yallation, which have been ſince ſo much in uſe ; at 
350- leaſt this is the firſt time they are mentioned in Roman 
183 C. anti quity. 8 | 
211 Mil. The Military Tribunes conſidering that Ve could 
\ Trib. not be taken but after a long ſiege, and then rather by 
33 famine than force, formed a deſign of keeping the ar- 
Tas Bee. my in the field all winter, and they began to ere& 
© 2**5 wooden barracks for the men. The ſoldiers made no 
oppoſition to it, chuſing rather to live in the camp at 
the public expence, than in Rome at their own: But 
the Tribunes of the Commons had no ſooner heard of 


an outcry againſt the Senate. They ſaid in every Aſ- 
ſembly, that indeed they always feared, the gifts of 
the Senate concealed ſome fatal poiſon ; that this new 
pay was only a bait which the Patricians had made uſe 
of to deceive the People: That it was in truth the 
price of their liberty : That the Military Tribunes, in 
detaining the ſoldiers in the camp during winter, had 
viſibly no other end, but to deprive the Commons of 


now reign deſpotically in all the Aſſemblies: But that 
they ought to be made ſenſible, that they governed 
men who were free; and that it was but fitting the 
poor Citizen who daily expoſed his life in the defence 
of his country, ſhould at the end of every campaign 
enjoy a little reſt, and have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
his houſe, his wife, and his children, and of giving his 
voice in the election of the Magiſtrates. | 

Appius, whom the other Military Tribunes had left 
at Rome to oppoſe the Meaſures of the Tribunes of the 
Commons, being informed of theſe ſeditious ſpeeches, 
called an Aſſembly, and in a long harangue reproach- 
ed thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, That they ſtudied no- 
thing but to hinder all union between the two Orders 


employment like knaviſh' phyficians ; That their deſire 
was to have the State always diſeaſed, that they might 
ever be buſy in the cure: That they ſeemed determin- 
ed to like nothing which the Senate did, let it be 2 

| 0 


this, than they immediately made it a pretence to raiſe | 


. ſo many votes: That the Senate and Patricians would. 
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in the State: That they 8 to create themſelves 
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At ſo advantageous to the People : That as Maſters did Y. of R. 
not ſuffer their flaves to have any intercourſe with the 8 8 
neighbours, leſt they ſhould be either well or ill uſed ** 7 C. 
Id by them, ſo the Tribunes for the ſame reaſon could 21ſt Mil. 

not endure that the Commons ſhould have any inter- Trib. 


7 SS. LO rr 


') Bf courſe with the Nobles, and were enraged to ſee that 1 
& the Senate had ſhewn ſo much tenderneſs for the ſol- i 
0 diers as to allow them pay. h 
as He added, Either we ſhould not have undertaken 3 
"hy ee this ſiege, or we ſhould continue it. Shall we aban- ; 
17 „don our camp, the forts we have erected, our tow- |; 
iſe WW © ers, our mantelets and our gabions; and fo have all | 
W 2 the ſame works to begin again the next ſummer? And | 


of who will promiſe your Tribunes, who give you ſuch 
* wholeſome advice, that all Hetruria will not not be at 


4 length prevailed upon by the Veſentes to arm and 
3 * come to their aſſiſtanee, if we raiſe the blockade, 
= and give them opportunity to renew their ſolliei- 
ad * tations. They may perhaps diſplace that Governor 
of * who is ſo diſagreeable to the Hetrurian States, or he 
id. „may perhaps for the ſake of his country reſign his 
bat authority. The ſcene would be much changed if 
ed © thoſe States ſhould all unite againſt us. Who can 
he * aſſure you, that the Veientes thus ſtrengthened, will 
ice * not next year invade and pillage our territory? And 
gn ** what a contempt will it bring upon the Republic, if 
ng the nations bordering upon Rome, and now jealous 
5 of her greatneſs, ſhall find that your Generals, fet- 
<< tered by new laws of your Tribunes, are unable to 
eft “ finiſh a ſiege, or keep the field a moment after the 
% © fine weather is over? Whereas, on the other hand, 
er „ nothing will make the Roman People more formid- 
= 4 able, than their ſhewing that no ſeverity of the ſea- 
0 * ſons is able to put a ſtop to their enterprizes; and 
1 that they are firmly reſolved to conquer, or die at 
ves! © the foot of the enemy's ramparts.” “ 
re Appius was already a match for the Tribunes of the Liv. B. 5. 
ht Commons, even in their Aſſemblies, when a loſs, ſuſ- c. 7. 
. tained at the ſiege, gave him a complete victory over 
ver them, and produced a ſurprizing concord between the 
ſo e 8 3 two 


V. of R. two orders at Rome. The Veientes, in a ſally, ſurprized 
bei 7 c the beſiegers, ſlew a great number of them, ſet fire to 
402. their machines, and ruined moſt of their works, This 
21 Mil. news, inſtead of depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, 
Trib,” inſpired them with new ardor for the continuation of 
| the ſiege. The richer citizens, whoſe wealth qualified 
them to be in the firſt claſs among the Roman Knights, 
but who not having yet received horſes from the Re- 
public, were therefore not legally and actually Knights, 
offered to mount themſelves at their own expence. Ac- 
ceptance and a profuſion of thanks from the Senate, 
rewarded this generous offer. And no ſooner did the 
report of it reach the Forum, but the Commons came 
in crowds to the Senate-houſe with a tender of their 
voluntary ſervices (in the infantry) to be employ'd be- 
fore Yer;, or wherever it ſhould be thought moſt pro- 
per; and they promiſed, in caſe they were led to Veli, 
never to leave the camp till the city was taken. The 
joy which had before filled the minds of the Fathers, 
- was now made to overflow by this extraordinary and 
unexpected zeal of the Commons. Theſe voluntiers 
were not thanked and praiſed, as the cavalry had been, 
by ſome of the Magiſtrates commiſſioned to that office, 
nor were any of them called into the houſe to receive 
an anſwer: The Senators could not keep themſelves 
within doors; out they ran, and every one in particu- 
lar, by his words and geſtures, expreſſed to the mul- 


general gladneſs and exultation:“ Happy, uncon- 
„% querable, eternal would Rome be made by this con- 
« cord!” They praiſed the Knights, they praiſed the 
Commons, they extolled even the day * the Glorious 
„% Day! They confefled the Senate to be out-done in 
kindneſs and benevolence. The Senators and the 
People ſeemed to vie with each other in weeping tears 
of joy; till at length the Fathers were called back into 
their houſe; and then they made a Decree, © That 
c the Military Tribunes, ſhould, in an Afembly of the 
& People, give the due thanks to both cavalry and in- 
“ fantry, and aſſure them that the Senate would be 


% ever 
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titude (that were ſtanding below in the Comitium) the 
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„ ever mindſul of the affectiou thæy ſhewed for their V. * R. 
„country, and had come to a-reſolution to allow: pay Be 7. 4 


6 to all the voluntiers.“ It was at this time, that th 6 
cavalry | in Sal began o ects Pay out of Fe pub- 1. 
hc Treaſury. 
The new. army of voluaciers,y were conducted to Vet, 
the works, that had been deſtroyed by the enemy, re- 
ſtored, new ones formed, and proviſions conveyed from 


Rome to the camp, with more care and diligence than 


ever; that ſo nothing neceſſary might be wanting to 


ſoldiers who deſerved ſo well of the Republic. 
$.1L.. Fhe, nee, and Haliſci, nations of * Y. of N 


neareſt to the Heientes, and conſequently moſt concerned 3541 A 
in their preſervation, armed, privately, and Joining their ***- ba f 
troops lurprized, and attacked the Romans. L.Firginius, 22d Mil. 
and M.“ Sergius, both Military Tribunes, commanded Trib. 

at this ſiege. The jealouſy, ſo common between per- * 2 time. 
ſons in equal authority, had ſet them at variance: each L*. © 8. 
had a body. of troops under his command, and had as 

it were a ſeparate camp. The Capenates and Fali/ct 
attacked that of Sergius on one ſide, at the ſame time 

that the beſieged made a ſally and attacked it on the 

other. The Roman ſoldiers thinking they had all the 

forces of Hetruria to deal with, were diſmayed, fought 
faintly, and rather to defend their own lives, than 

with hopes to vanquiſn the enemy. It was not long 


| before they gave ground, fell into diſorder; and ran 


away. Virginius could have ſaved bis Collegue's troops; 


his own were ranged in order of battle: But the ani- 


moſity between the two Generals was ſo great, that 
Sergius choſe rather to periſh, than to aſk the aſſiſtance 
ol. Virginius and Virgins, on the other hand, would 


not give him any ſuccour unleſs he would ſend and beg 


it. The ae en by this diviſion: in, S ar- 


a The other four were, 
C. SenviLius An ALA, a third time, 
Q. Sorrir ius CAMERIN Us, 
Q. SERVILI Us PRis cus, 
A. ManLivs V ULSO, 4 ſecond time. 
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Y. of R. 
351. 
Bef. J. C 


4O1. 


22d Mil. 


Trib; 
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my fled in diſorder to Rome, which was but ſix leagues 
diſtant from the camp, and the General went thither 
himſelf, not ſo much to juſtify his own- conduct, as to 
ſet forth the baſeneſs of that of his Collegue. : 

The Senate hereupon ſent orders to Virginius to 
leave his army under the command of his Lieutenants, 
and repair immediately to Rome, to anſwer to the com- 
plaints which Sergius preferred againſt him. The diſ- 
pute was managed with great acrimony, and the two 
Military Tribunes ran into invectives againſt each 
other before the Senate. Each had his friends there 


Liuy, B. 5. who took his part. The Conſeript Fathers, to quiet 


c. 9. 


the matter, thought it adviſeable to make a decree, 


that all the Military Tribunes of that year ſhould re- 
ſign their Magiſtracies, and the People immediately 
proceed to a new election of Military Tribunes, who 
ſhould enter on their office on the Calends-of October. 
The four who had been in no fault acquieſced; but 
the two, on whoſe account this decree was propoſed, 
begged of the Senate that they might not be diſgraced; 
and when they found that their intreaties were not re- 


garded, they proteſted againſt the Senatus-conſultum, 


declaring that they would not reſign their authority 
before the 1des of December, the due time for its ex- 
piration. DS FOR: Een 
The Tribunes of the Commons, who much againſt 
their will had been for ſome time quiet, laid hold of 
this occaſion to break out and make a figure. They 
threatened the two Generals to ſend them to priſon, if 
they did not obey the Senate's orders. Servilius Abala, 
one of the Military Tribunes, full of indignation at 
the haughty manner in which theſe Plbeian Magiſtrates 
treated his Collegues: As for your threats, I ſhould 
© not be diſpleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing, 


* that you have as little courage to execute them as 
cc 


Cc 


are refractory to its commands, I ſhall name a Dicta- 
cc 


tor, who will be able, without your interpoſition, to 
„ force them to quit their office.“ 


Virginius 


you have right to utter them. But the decrees of 
the Senate ought to be obeyed ; and if my Collegues 


* © 
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and they forgot nothing, upon this occaſion, that might 
inflame the minds of the multitude, not only againſt 
the two perſons accuſed, but againſt the whole _ 

0 


— 


8 Virginius and Sergius, finding it fruitleſs to reſiſt any 
[ longer, abdicated their Magiſtracy, and the People pro- 
) ceeded to a new election. a on | 
| L * Valerius, L. Julius, M. + AEmilius, Cn. & Chr- V. of R. 
) nelius, Cæſo || Fabius, and Furius Camillus were choſen Beß te | 
, Military Tribunes. And theſe new Governors had 4 F G 
q work enough upon their hands: they were to begin 23d Mil. 
6 anew the ſiege of Yer, to keep the Faliſci and Capenates Trib. 
) in awe, and to recover Anxur, which the Yol/ci had * A fourth : 
1 taken the laſt year. Beſides, the Tribunes of the + A chir : i 
: Commons kindled freſh broils, when the armies came time. = 
t to be raiſed. They diſſuaded the old ſoldiers, who & Aſecond 1 
, were to ſtay in the city to guard it, from paying taxes, time. 
a pretending they were exempted from that burden by a : 
being inlifted. And the diſturbances, occaſioned by 1;,, B. 5. 9 
) their ſeditious harangues, the levies, and collecting c. 11. i 
. the tribute, were ſo great, that the tribes could not q 
t agree in the choice of more than eight new Tribunes of i 
, the Commons. Two were ſtill wanting. The Patrictans | 
; at firſt endeavoured to get them ſupplied out of their h 
d body, but in vain. They then caball'd to ſtrike at q 
„ the Trebonian Laut; and in the end prevailed to get 1½id ſupr. 4 
0 two perſons added to the eight, by the appointment c. 30. 1 
a of the majority of thoſe eight. This was in effect to 4 
abrogate the Trebonian Law. It happened, that among 1 
t the Tribunes of the Commons, there was one C. Tre- oF 
J bonius who thought it a duty owing to his name and if 
7 family to take that Law under his protection. He told If 
f the People that their intereſts were betray'd ; and he | 
; brought an odium upon. thoſe of his Collegues, who if 
s had ventured, of their own authority, to appoint two is 
Tribunes. The People were eſpecially exaſperated 9 
| againſt three of the eight, P. Curiatius, M. Metilius, |! 
and M. Minutius But theſe diverted the hatred of the 1 
; public from themſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius |. 
i and Virginius, the two Generals of the laſt year, whom | 
. they cited to appear in judgment before the People: | 
R N 
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. The Rou AN His rox v. Bock Il 
Y. of R. of the Patricians. They ſaid, © that though the two 


Generals laid the blame of their ill ſuccels on each 
other, Virginius reproaching Sergius with cowardice, 
and Sergius acculing Virginius of treachery, it was 
not probable, that either of them acted his ſhame- 
ful part, but in concert with the Eody of the Ha- 
tricians: for that the ſtudy of the Patricians was to 
protract the war; to the end, that, the ſoldiers be- 
ing kept in the field, the. Tribunes might not have 

a ſufficient number of voters in the city to ſupport 
their Bill concerning the conquered Lands, or any 
other Bill that tended to the advantage of the Com- 

mons.“ 


They added, „ That the accuſed had, in effec, 


been already condemned. by the Senate, the Roman 
People, and even their own Collegues, . That the 
Senate, by a Decree, removed them from the Go- 
vernment; and when they refuſed to obey that De- 
cree, their Collegues conſtrained them to it by 
threatening. to name a Dictator. That the Roman 
People had created new Military Tribunes, and had 
directed them to enter on their Magiſtracy, not on 
the 13th of December (the uſual time) but on the iſt 
of October, becauſe the Republic could no longe r ſub- 
ſiſt under the adminiſtration of Sergius and Virginius. 
And yet theſe men, ſo univerſally pre· condemned, 
had the folly to imagine, they were. ſufficientiy pu- 
niſhed by being reduced to the condition of private 
Citizens, two months before the time; whereas the 
abridging the duration of their Magiſtracy wes only 
a depriving them of the power of doing more mil- 


chief, not an infliction of puniſhment; ſeeing their 
Colleges, who had certainly committed no fault, 


were removed from the adminiſtration at the ſame | 
time with them.“ In concluſion they admoniſhed 


the People, © To. recall thoſe diſpoſitions which they 


cc 


cc 
ee 


« lately felt, when they ſaw their routed, affrighted 
army come flying to Rome, accuſing, not Fortune, 
nor the Gods, but only the two Generals.— There 
is not one among you, who did not, that day, Say 
cc an 
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« and curſe Virginius and Sergius and all that belong to Y of R. 


them. Is it fit, that after invoking the Gods to pu- , 3 


« niſh theſe criminals, you yourſelves, when you have 


them in your power, ſhould ſhew them any indul- 
ct 


© 
cc 
cc 


tors of vengeance upon unjuſt men ; it is ſufficient 
revenge.” The People irritated by theſe harangues 
would give no ear to Sergius's Plea of the Chance of War, 
nor to Virginius's intreaty, not to render bim more un- 
happy at home, than he had been in the field. They 
were each of them condemn'd in a fine of 10, ooo alles 
of braſs. | | | CN” 

This proſecution had the deſigned effect; the People 
were ſo intent upon it, that they forgot the Trebonian 


Law, and their quarrel with the three Tribunes. 


2 
gence ? The Gods are never themſelves the execu- Nel 


that they furniſh he injured with an opportunity of 


$. III. Rome at this time received good news from all 


parts, Where the war was carrying on: but this did not 
put a ſtop to domeſtic ſeditions. The Tribunes of the Cm 


mons preferred two laws, the firſt requiring a partition 


of the lands, the ſecond excuſing the People from any 
more contributions towards the ſoldiers pay : and in 
fact they would not ſuffer them to pay the taxes; fo 


that the legions being deprived of their ſubſiſtence, 
were Tipe for a (edition. | 


But all this buſtle ended in getting five Plebeians into 


the Military Tribuneſhip. P. Licinius Caluus, P. Ma- Livy, B. 5. 


52. 

J. C. 
OO. 

d Mil. 


lius, P. Menius, L. Titinius and L. Publilius. Sp. Fu- c. 12. 


rius was the only Patrician elected at this time . [Livy V. of R. 


ſays, that Licinius, though a Plebeian, and never before 925 


in any public office, was an old Senator.] The Tri- 


bunes of the Commons were ſo much rejoiced to ſee 24th Mil. 
Plebeians in the ſupreme magiſtracy, that they ceaſed Lib. 


a Livy reports, that the Military Tribunes, now choſen, were all 


Patricians, except Licinius. But Pighius and others are perſuaded, 
that the Hiſtorian has here made a miſtake; all the names except 
Furius, being names of Plebeian families; and three of them, vis. 
Mzlius, Menius and Titinius, being the names of three Plebeian Mi- 


litary Tribunes, choſen about four years after this time, according 
to his own account. 


their 
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25th Mil. 
Trib. 


Livy, B. 5. 
e. 13. 


Liv. c. 14. 


| The Roman His Tory, Book Il 
their oppoſition to the tax; the ſoldiers received their 


pay again, their courage was revived, they took Anxur 


from the Volſci, and carried on the ſiege of Veii with 
perſeverance; though they ſuffered much from the ſe- 
vere cold of the winter. s | oh 

At the next elections, the Centuries almoſt unani- 
mouſly choſe five Military Tribunes out of the Pleberans, 


and only M. Veturius out of the Patricians. The five 


were, C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cn. Genucius, M. Pompo- 
nius, and Volero Publilius. To haſten the reduction of 
VJeii, the three armies of the laſt year joined their 
ſtrength; and they entirely defeated the forces of the 
Faliſci and Capenates who came to its relief. So com- 
plete a victory made the adminiſtration of the Niebeian 
Military Tribunes glorious in the eyes of the People; 
but it was not happy. The extreme cold of the wea- 
ther changed on a ſudden to exceſſive heat; and this 
occaſioned a mortality both among men and cattle. 
The Sybilline books being conſulted upon this occaſion, 
the Duumvirs pretended to find there a ſort of ex- 
piation never before uſed in Rome : It was called the 


Lefifternium. They took down the Statues of Apollo, 


Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune from 
their nitches, and laid them on three beds placed 
about a table, on which magnificent repaſts were ſerved 
up to thoſe Deities for eight days together, Theſe 
public ceremonies were imitated in private families. 
Every one kept open houſe for friends, and ſtrangers, 
and converſed friendly even with adverſaries. All pro- 
ceſſes, diſputes, and animofities were ſuſpended ; nay, 
the priſoners were releaſed from their chains, to partake 
of the public rejoicings, and it was a. point of Religion 
not to confine them again after the feſtival. 

F. IV. THE Patricians, taking advantage of the 
preſent diſpoſition of the People, gave out, that the 
mortality was owing to the wrath of the Gods, who, 
they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, becavſe' in Comiria, held 
with the ſacred Rite of obſerving the Birds, honours 
were proſtituted, and no regard had to the diſtinction 
of families. By a religious ſcruple, thus raiſed in _— 

minds 


4 BY oO tt FTY —_— 


of the war; the recovering to their order the ſupreme Trib. 


poſts. One day when they were ſcoffing at one another 


him before the Roman General, who ſent him to the 


and that, if the Romans could draw the water out of 
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minds of the Multitude, and by preſenting to them, V. of R. 
at the next elections, candidates of the greateſt dig- Beß J 2 
nity and beſt families, the Patricians carried a point 30. 
which they had much more at heart, than the buſineſs 26th Mil. 


— 
. & 
. 

* -4 3 
* 

* 

* 

5 


magiſtracy, which they had ſeemed in danger of loſing 7 fs. 
for ever. | p. 130. 
L. Valerius, L. + Furius, M. Valerius, Q. S. Servi- A fifth 
lius, 9. || Sulpicius, and the famous t Camullus were time. 
choſen to be the ſix Governors of the Republic. This 0 = third 
year the Romans had a prodigy to employ their atten- 5 ſecond 
tion. It happened to be a dry ſummer, but though time. 
there was little water in the rivers, ſprings or marſhes, IA ſecond 
the lake of Alba, that ſeldom roſe fo high as to the foot 14 * 
of the rocks which quite ſurrounded it, ſwelled on a e 
ſudden to ſuch a height as to reach the very tops of 
thoſe rocks. This ſtrange accident occaſioned much 
diſcourſe in the camp; and as in long ſieges the ſol- 
diers of the different parties ſometimes become ac- Liuy, B. 5. 
quainted, they talked of the prodigy from their ſeveral c, 15, 4 
as. . 43 
in relation to the ſiege, an old ſoldier of the Yezentes B. 1. GS i 
cry'd out in an enthuſiaſtic manner, Yer ſhall never 
„be taken, till all the water is run out of the lake of 
% Alba.” A Roman Centinel, who had great faith in 
divination, hearing what he faid, and, upon enquiry, 
underſtanding that he was a Diviner, contrived a ſtra- 
tagem whereby he made him priſoner, and then carried 


Senate. The old man affirmed to the Fathers, that 
what he had declared was agreeable to an antient tra- 
dition, written in ſome prophetic books in his country, 


the lake, Veii would be taken: but he adviſed them 
to have eſpecial care, that the drains which ſhould be 
made to carry it off, did not convey it to the ſea. 
Though the Senate were not diſpoſed to an implicit 
faith in the diviner, yet they thought the matter of ſuch 
importance, as to ſend a deputation of three Patricians 
to Delphos to conſult the Oracle upon it. 
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Be J. C choſen fix new Military * Tribunes, all Patricians. The 


137- People, the anſwer of the Pyrhoneſs was perfectly con- 


Ecke, Convey them all over the fields, by trenches. [This 
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Y. of R Before the return of the Deputies, the People had 


396. Nomans, during the ſiege of Yer,” found themſelves 
27th Mil. obliged this year to make head not only againſt the 
Trib. Yolſci, Faliſci, and Capenates, but againſt the Tarqui- 
* 5* nienſes, new enemies from Hetruria, who had com- 
6. 1% mitted hoſtilities in the Roman territory. A. Poſthumius 
and IL. Julius, (two of the governors) who had ſtaid in 
© Rome, requeſted leave to raiſe troops to diſperſe them, 
and, when the Tribunes of the Commons obſtructed 
the levies, put themſelves at the head of a ſmall num- 
ber of voluntiers, and fetching a great compaſs about, 
ſurprized the Tarquinienſes, as they were returning home, 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them, and recovered the 
booty they had ſeized. | 
Plur. in In the mean time the three Patricians.returned from 
Cam. p. Delphos; and, to the aſtoniſhment of the Senate and 


formable to the prediction and advice of the old di- 
viner, whom, thereupon, they adviſed with concerning 
the neceſſary expiations to render the Gods propitious. 
Then the Romans ſent out pioneers to make a canal, 
which might carry off the waters of the lake, and 


W — __. FF Y FLY 


B. 3, fine work ſubſiſts to this day, and the water of the lake 
Vet. Lat. Albano which runs along Caftel Gandolpho, paſſes through 
it.] But the Oracle had likewiſe directed the Romans 
to re-eſtabliſh the neglected ceremonies of religion, 
and to begin thoſe again which had not been regularly 
Lizy, B. 5. performed. The firſt they interpreted of the Feriæ 
c. 17, 18. Latinæ, of late neglected; and they renewed the ob- 
ſervation of them. And as to the ſecond it was diſco- 
vered, that the election of the preſent Military Tri- 
bunes had been defective, with regard to the Auguries ; 
whereupon they all abdicated, and after a ſhort Inter- 


L. JuLus IvLvs, ſecond time, | A. PosrHunlus, . 
L. Fux1vs, fourth time, A. ManLivs, third time, 
I. SerxGIvs, P. CoRNEL1vs, ſecond time. 


regnum 
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regnum were ſucceeded by fix new ones, all * Plebeians. V. of R. 
Bel, T c. 
oppoſe an inundation of Hetrurians, who, not by order, 28th Mil. 


Their adminiſtration was not proſperous. Atinius and 
Genucius, two of them, marched with ſome troops to 


but by permiſſion of their Governors, were coming to 
attack the Roman intrenchments before Veii The Tri- 
bunes fell into an ambuſh ; Genucius was killed; and 
Atinius, though he rallied his men and retreated, durft 
not any more face the enemy in open field, The news 
of this diſaſter fo terrified the army before Yer, that it 
was with difficulty hindered from diſbanding. Rome, 
in a yet greater conſternation, had recourſe, as in the 
moſt preſſing and general calamities, to a Dictator; ap- 
pointing M. Furius Camillus to that ſupreme dignity. 
This elevation he owed wholly to the public danger and 
diſtreſs: a time when ſuperior merit, without canvaſſing 
or intriguing, naturally gets into its right place. The 
change of the commander made a ſudden change in 
every thing, New hope——freſh courage fortune 


ſeemed to turn at once in favour of the city *. Ca- Liv. B. 5. 


millus, having named for General of the Horſe, P. 
Cornelius Scipio, and having rigorouſly puniſhed thoſe 
cowards, who on the late alarm had fled from the 
camp, he rode thither with all expedition to revive the 


| courage of the ſoldiers; which done, he returned to- 


the city to raiſe a new army. The People ſtrove who 
ſhould firſt lift themſelves under his banners; every 


a Livy tells us, that old Licinius Calvus, the firſt Commoner ever 
raiſed to the Military Tribuneſhip, was now a ſecond time named to 
that dignity by the majority of the Prerogative Tribe, ji. e. of the 
Tribe to whoſe lot it fell to vote firſt; but at his requeſt, pleading 
age and infirmities, the People choſe his ſon in his ſtead. From this 
paſſage in Livy, it appears that the order eſtabliſhed by Servius Tul- 
lius, in voting, had been changed; and that the Claſſes and Centuries 
were now blended with the Tribes. See vol 1. p. 208, 209, 429. 
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Trib. 


c. 19. 


b Omnia repente mutaverat imperator mutatus, alia ſpes, alius 


animus hominum, fortuna quoque alia urbis videri. Liv. L. 5. 


c. 19. 


* P. Licinivs, L. Tirixius, ſecond time, 
L. Ar ix ius, ſecond time, P. Manivs, ſecond time, 
P. Mz11vs, ſecond time, C. GeNnucivs, ſecond time. 


body 
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Y. of R. body was for going to the wars with a General whom 
357: victory had never deſerted. Nay, the allies, (the La- E 
Be J C. ines and Hernici) of their own accord, ſent to offer him «6 
© 283 Nil. a ſtrong ſupply of their ableſt youth. The Dictator 4 
Trib. marched from the city againſt the Faliſci and the Ca- « 
pPegnates, whom, in the territory of Nepere, he defeated 4 
in a pitched battle; and, after this victory, which left « 
him the country open, he repaired to the camp before e 
Veii, reſtored military diſcipline, which of late had It. « 
been very much fſlackened, inveſted the place more « 
ſtraitly, and ſtrengthened his lines by ſeveral additional 
forts, | 2 
F. V. As the beſieged defended themſelves with no leſs 
courage than before; and as Camillus perceived that he 
ſhould not be able to carry by aſſault or open force a 
town which had a whole army for its garriſon, he had 
recourſe to mines and ſapping. His pioneers whom he 
divided into ſix companies, relieved one another; ſo 
that the work being carried on without interruption, 
they, in a ſhort time, opened a paſſage under ground 
to the very citadel, the beſieged ſuſpecting nothing of 
the matter. The Dictator then thinking himſelf ſure 
of conqueſt, ſent to the Conſcript Fathers, to know how 
they would have the ſpoils of the city diſpoſed of. 
Liv. B. 5. When the queſtion came to be debated in the Senate, 
© 2% old Licinivs, whoſe opinion was the firſt aſked by his 
ſon (now Military Tribune) anſwered, that he thought, 
proclamation ſhould be made, © That whoever of the 
citizens was defirous of ſharing in the plunder of 
«* Yeu, might repair to the Dictator's camp.“ Are1us 
CLAauD1vus ſpoke warmly againſt this bounty, as an un- 
precedented prodigality, and inconſiſtent with equity 
and found policy. That if the Senate were abſo- F 
“ lutely againſt bringing the whole produce of the ſpoil F 
into the public treaſury (though much exhauſted) 
yet, at leaſt the ſoldiers ought to be paid out of it, 
* and the Commons be thereby, in ſome meaſure, 
* eaſed of their burden of taxes; and that by this | 
regulation, every family in Rome would have ſome 
advantage from the booty.” To this e +] 

| T1 plied, 
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priated, would be a ſource of endleſs diſcontent, oc- 
caſion impeachments, and ſeditions, and motions 


for new Laws. That it was better to conciliate to 28th Mil. 
the Senate the good will of the multitude, by a Trib. 


bounty, which would relieve their indigence, (cauſed 
by the taxes they had paid for ten years together) 
and would make them taſte the ſweet fruits of per- 


ſevering in a war, in which they might almoſt be ſaid 
to have grown old. That what each man ſhould 


take with his own hand from the enemy, and brin 
home, would give him more pleaſure, than a gift of 
much greater value, from the Senate, That as it 
was only to avoid the bringing odium upon himſelf, 
the Dictator had referred the matter to the Senate, 
ſo the Senate, from a like regard to themſelves, 
ought to abandon the whole ſpoil to the people, and 


ſuffer every man quietly to enjoy what the fortune of 


the war ſhould give him.? 
This advice being thought the ſafer, prevailed ; a 


proclamation was iſſued conformable to it; and here- 
upon prodigious numbers of the citizens immediately 


flocked to the Dictator's camp. 


Camillus, when he had taken the Auſpices, and or- 


dered his troops to be ready for an aſſault upon the 
place, is ſaid to have made the following vow and 


Pr 
cc 


cc 


ayer: O Pythian Apollo, it is by thy inſpiration, 


and under thy guidance, that I am going to aſſault Zivuy, B. 5. 
the city of Yer! and I do therefore vow to dedicate c. 21. 


to thee the tenth part of the ſpoil which ſhall be 
taken in it. And, O Queen Juno, who now refideſt 


in Yen, vouchſafe to follow us victorious to our city, 


which ſhall thenceforward be thy city, where thou 


ſhalt poſſeſs a temple worthy of thy greatneſs!” To Zi. B. 5; 
engage the whole attention of the beſieged, fo that c. 22. 


they might as late as poilible diſcover their danger from 
his Mine, Camillus (whoſe army was now numerous 
enough for the purpoſe) cauſed an aſſault to be made 
on all ſides of the place at once. This drew the citizens 
from all quarters to the ramparts, wondering what 


VoL. II. 


ſhould 


. 
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Y. of R. ſhould be the cauſe of fo ſudden and furious an attack 
from the Romans, who for ſome days had been quite 
ſtill. While the beſieged were in this amazement, the 
28th Mil. Roman ſoldiers, who filled the mine, riſing up in the 


middle of the temple of Juno, which ſtood in the ci- 
tadel, ſallied forth, and ſpread themſelves in ſeveral 
bodies through the town. One fell upon the rear of 
thoſe who were defending the walls, another broke 
down the gates; and the whole Roman army ruſhed 
into the place, putting all to the ſword who did not ſur- F 
render their arms. It is ſaid, that the Dictator, when 
he beheld the ſpoil, far exceeding his expectation both 
in quantity and value, lifted up his hands to heaven, 
and pray'd, © That, if his proſperity, and the proſpe- 
„ rity of the Roman People, ſhould appear to Gods or 
“Men exceſſive, the envy might be all ſpent upon him, 
& rather than the public ſhould feel even the ſmalleſt 
“ effects of it:“ and that after this prayer, as he was 
turning himſelf to the right he fell to the ground ; an 
accident, ſays Livy, which, after the condemnation of 
Camillus and the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, was 
interpreted into an omen foreboding thoſe events“ 
The next day the priſoners of free condition were ſold 
to the beſt bidder; and the money ariſing from thence 
the Dictator tranſmitted into the public treaſury, much 
to the diſlatisfaction of the ſoldiers ; though this was 
the only part withheld from them of the produce of the 
ſpoil. Nor did they hold themſelves obliged to the 
Dictator for what they brought away with them, be— 
cauſe from a ſelfiſh motive he had referred a matter 
to the Senate which 1t was in his own power to deter- 
mine; nor did they think themſelves obliged to the 
Senate, but to the two Licinii only, father and ſon, 

| who 


a According to Plutarch, Camillus pray'd, that the Public might ſuf- 
fer nothing, and he himſelf wery little ; and that he thoughthis prayer 
anſwered, bv his falling down without hurting himſelf, Mr. Dacier 
is much difpleaſed with this account, unworthy of the Hero. Both 
Mr. Dacier and Gronevius ſuppoſe that Plutarch did not underſtand 
Livy's words: Ut eam invidiam lenite ſuo privato incommodo I potius] 
quam minimo publico populi Romani liceret. 
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ck who had made themſelves the advocates of the People Y. of R. 


ite on this occaſion. ; SE | | 
the When the conquerors had emptied Veii of all the 
the WW riches that had belonged to men, they began to remove 28th Mil. 
ci- WW what belonged to the Gods, and to remove the Gods Trib. 
ral WW themſelves; but this more like worſhippers than plun- 
of derers. For they ſelected, out of the whole army, ſome 
ke of the youngeſt men, to whom, when their bodies 
ed were waſhed perfectly clean, and cloathed in white, it 
ur- BY was given in charge to tranſport Queen Juno to Rome. 
1cn They entered her temple with reverence, and, at firſt, 
oth but lightly touched her, to ſee how ſhe would take it: 
en, Becauſe, among the Hetrurians, it was not cuſtomary 
pe- for any but a prieſt of a particular family to handle 
or that image. As ſhe gave no ſign of anger, one of 
m, the lads, in a civil manner, then aſked her, Are you 
eſt willing to go to Rome, Juno ?—Y7es, yes, (anſwered the 
vas reſt, all together) he is willing; ſhe gives a nod of aſ+ 
an ent: And hence (fays Livy) a fabulous report, that 
of I ſhe herſelf made the anſwer in words. He adds, Cer- 
vas tain it is, that ſhe was eaſily moved from her place, 
and that they got her to Rome with as little trouble, as 
old if ſhe had followed them thither on foot. They con- 
ice veyed her ſafe and ſound to the Aventine hill, whither 
| Camillus had invited her, and which was thencefor- 
ward to be the ſeat of her reſidence for ever; and 


E vow, which, to gain her favour, he had formerly 
made. Such, after a ten years ſiege, was the fate of 
Veii, the richeſt city of Ty/cany; it was at once deſpoiled 
Pol its riches, its inhabitants, and its gods. | 


p xo | 
$. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus, 
. II. The next year (the Republic being under the Go- 


RE verument of fix Military Tribunes, all Patricians) a 
yer Tribune of the Commons propy/es, that . of the 
2959 Senators, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove 
n 70 Veii, and /ettle there. After much ſtruggle Camillus 
as] and the other Senators bring this project to nothing. 


GE 6. III. 
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there he dedicated a teinple to her in diſcharge of a . 
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S. III. Camillus, choſen one of the fix Military Tri- 


every freeman of Rome. $. V. TheVolfinienſes, a People 


V. of R. f. IL FENHE length of the ſiege, the dangers attend- 


39s. Portance of the conqueſt, all theſe made the news of 
28th Mil. the taking of Veii be received at Rome with the utmoſt 
tranſport of joy : The temples were filled with Roman 
Livy, B. 5. Ladies, and four days were ſet apart for a public thankſ- 
giving to the Gods; which had never before been prac- 
tiſed in the Republic upon the greateſt ſucceſs. The 
very triumph of the Dictator had ſomething new and 
90 fingular in it. Camillus appeared in a ſtately chariot Jt 
Plin.B.z3. drawn by four horſes all milk white, and he had co- Þ 

loured his face with vermilion. | . 


been allowed only to Jupiter and the Sun; and it was 
with vermilion the ſtatues of the Gods were commonly Þ 
painted. In the midſt therefore of the praiſes which the 

People gave the Dictator, they could not without a ſe- 
cret indignation behold him affecting a pomp, which in 
a manner put him upon a level with the Gods. Vanity 
ſo impious much diminiſhed the eſteem and affection of 
the multitude for him; and he had not long reſigned 
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bunes for the year following, has the conduct of the 
war againſt the Faliſci, He beſieges Falerii the capital 
city, and puniſbes a Schoolmaſter, who would have be- 
tray'd the place to him. The Faliſci ſubmit to the Ro- 
mans. F. IV. The People, when the time comes for 
electing their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame office thoſe of 
the old ones who had appeared for the propoſal of remov- 
ing half the People to Veii. On the other hand, the 
Patricians get Conſular Government reſtored. The pro- 
ject of going to Veii, is debated in an Aſſembly of the 
People, and rejected by a majority of only one tribe. 
The Senate decree ſeven acres of the lands of Veii 1 


. » OO OLL<e nm» 91 


of Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. The Conſuls 
being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, refign the Faſces, 
An interregnum enſues. And then Six Military Tri- 
bunes are elected to the government. 


„ 


ing it, the uncertainty of ſucceſs, the im- 


82 4 8 * — FTY 


White horſes, ſince the expulſion of the Kings, had : 


his 
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"7. bis Dictatorſhip, before he became perfectly odious to V. of R. 


which, juſt before * the aſſault upon Veii, he made (as 


5 of the booty to Apollo. Amid the hurry and confuſion Trib. 
for of the plundering, he remembered nat his vow : and | 
e of when it returned to his mind, [a year after] there could 

109. no eaſy means be found to make the ſoldiers give back 

the the tenth of what they had got. In this perplexity the 

pro Senate proclaimed, that all who were deſirous to have 


a clear conſcience, and ſecure proſperity to their fami- 
lies, ſhould honeſtly compute the value of their booty, 
and bring the tenth part of that value to the Quæſtors, 
in order to make the God a preſent ſuitable to his ma- 
jeſty, and proportioned to the benefits received from 
him. | | 

This contribution, exacted at a wrong time, alienated 
'the hearts of the People from Camillus. His vow, they 
ſaid, was to give Apollo the tenth of the enemy's ſpoils, 
but that he performed it by tithing the goods of his 
fellow-citizens. 


oft all Parricians, for the new year. In the beginning of 
nn their adminiſtration, the Capenates ſued for peace and 


obtained it. The war with the Faliſci went on. In 


had lately made ſubmiſſions) each man to have about 
three acres and a half of land: But when the time 
came for enrolling the names of thoſe who were to 
form the colony, the Plebeians expreſſed a contempt of 
the Senate's bounty. Why ſhould they be ſent into 


Was f f TION 
nly * baniſhment among the ci, when the fair city of 
the! © Yew, and its territory, more fertile and more ample 


le- 2 Plutarch ſays, that Camillus made this vow before he left Rome ta 
LID go to the ſiege of Veii. a | 
ty b P. CorneLivs Coss us, K. Fasp1vs, third time, 


P. CornELivs Scirio, L. Fuzivs, fifth time, 
M. VALERIUs, ſecond time, IQ. SexviLtys, ſecond time. 


3 than 


them. What partly occaſioned this, was the vow Bet 5. 0. 


we have before obſerved,) to confecrate the tenth part 28th Mil. 


$. II. THE centuries choſe fix Military Tribunes?, Y. of R. 


the mean time, to quiet the diſcontented people at Trib. 
home, the Senate decreed, that a colony of 3000 Ro- Liv. B. 5. 
mans ſhould be ſent into the country of the Holſci (who © 24. 
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Romans would, by this means, more eaſily preſerve 


Liv. c. 25. 


preſented themſelves to their fury, bidding them “ af- 


made. He would ſay nothing of the ALms given 
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& than that of Rome, were before their eyes?” Nay 
© SICINN1Us, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, pre- 
' ferred a bill for removing one half of the Senate and 
People of Rome to Veii, (a city better ſituated and bet- | 
ter built than Rome) yet ſo, that the two cities ſhould Þþ 
form but one Commonwealth. He added, That the 


their conqueſts, The chief nobles oppoſed his project 
with all their might; (and they had gained over to their 
{ide ſome of his Collegues.) They ſaid they would 
ſooner die than ſuffer ſo miſchievous a bill to paſs into Þ 
a Law: A people ſo prone to civil diſſenſion, when 
* dwelling together in ont and the ſame city, what 
* will be their temper when living ſeparate in Two? Þ 
„ —Would any man in his wits prefer a conquered Þ 
city, to his own native city which-had conquered it? 
Would you have Ye, after its being ſubdued, Þ 
exalted to be more conſiderable than it was before 
its reduCtion ?—You may leave us here if you pleaſe; 
but - nothing ſhall ever engage us to relinquiſh the 
place of our birth, and, in order to follow the new 
founder, Sanne, to Heii, forſake our God Romulus, 
the ſon of a God, and the father and founder of 
Rome. 
In the ſtruggle about this bill, nothing reſtrained the 
populace from blows and violence, but the deep-rooted 
reſpect which they had for the principal Senators, who 
whenever a ſhout was raiſed for beginning a ſcuffle, 


P 


cc 
cc 


& fault, ſtrike, kill.“ 


Cantus went about, loudly declaiming, That 
it was no wonder, the people were ſeized with a mad- 
neſs, ſeeing they had nothing ſo little at heart as the 
performance of vows to the Gods, after receiving Þ 
the favours, to obtain which the vows had been 
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to Apollo, inſtead of the TENTH of the ſpoil : each 

“of the individuals had bound . himſelf; fo the ſtate | 
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% had hitherto been made, but of the moveables, yet V. of R. 


« his vow to Apollo had comprehended the city of ,, # 
« Yeijr, and all the territory belonging to it.” The , 


Senate, [pretending to be] perplexed with this new 29th Mil, 
ſcruple, referred it to the Pontiffs; and theſe (in con- Trib, 


cert with Camillus) declared, ** that a tenth of what» 
“ ever had belonged to the Veientes before the Dictator 
& made his vow, and had, after his making the vow, 


fallen into the power of the Romans, ought to be ſa- 


&« cred to Apollo. In conſequence of this judgment, 
the city of Yer, and its territory were. appraiſed, and a 
tenth of the value was given out of the public treaſury 
to the Military Tribunes, to purchaſe gold with it, that 
a golden cup, or vaſe, large and maſſy might be ſent 
as a preſent to Apollo. Gold being ſcarce, the ladies 
agreed among themſelves to lend their toys and orna- 
ments to the State. Never were the Fathers better 
pleaſed with any thing, than with this complaiſance of 
the ſex; and, in return for it, a decree was made, that 
they ſhould have the privilege of riding in covered. cha- 
riots to the ſacrifices and public games, and in open 
ones at all other times. | | 

The buſineſs of the vow thus ſettled, the Tribunes 
of the Commons began to ſtir again, and the multi- 
tude to vent their anger againſt all the principal Senar 
tors, and eſpecially Camillus, “ That by their Reſer- 
« wations, and their Con/ecrations, they had reduced 
* the ſpoil of Yer to nothing.” And finding that 


the affair of removing to Veii was not like to be de- 


termined this year, they choſe again, to the Plebetau 
Tribuneſhip, the ſame men, who had preferred the 
Bill. On the other hand the Senate, by employing all 
their influence, got thoſe Tribunes re-choſen WhO had 


| oppoſed the Bill; ſo that there was little change in the 


college. 5 


$. III. By a like exertion of their utmoſt ſtrength, Livy, B. 34 
in the Comitia held for electing Military Tribunes, the c. 26. 


Fathers prevailed to have Camillus choſen to be one of 
the number. They pretended to want an able general 
for the war, but their real aim was to provide them- 


- T4 | ſelves 


| ho 
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ſelves with a champion able to make head againſt the 
Tribunes of the Commons, reſolutely bent upon an Apra- 
rian Law, and an equitable partition of the lands of 
Veii. The five Collegues given him were all Patricians“. 
Things remained quiet till Camillus had taken the 
field, and even then the Plebeian Tribunes made little 
progreſs in their affairs; while he, their moſt formid- 


able adverſary, acquired new glory by his conduct in | 


the war againſt the Fah/ci, The enemy for ſome time 
kept themſelves ſhut up in Falerii, till the devaſtations 


made by the Romans, in the territory about it, pro- 


voked them at length to come out : Their fear how- 
ever hindered them from advancing farther than about 
a mile from the town, and they encamped in a place 
ſo ſtrong by nature, that they thought it needed no 


other fortifications. Camillus nevertheleſs attacked them 


there, defeated them, and took. their. camp. The 
whole ſpoil he put into the Quæſtors hands, much to 
the diſcontent of the ſoldiers; yet he kept them in awe 
by the ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline ; ſo that they hated 
him for the very virtue they admired in him. After 


this victory he inveſted Falerii and ſurrounded it with 
lines, but at ſo great a diſtance from the walls, that 


there was more than ſufficient room for the beſieged to 
come abroad and take the air without danger. 
The Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom of 
committing all their children to the care of one man, 
who was to inſtruct them in all forts of polite learning, 
and ſee them periorm the exerciſes proper for their 
age. The children had uſed often to walk with their 
maſter without the walls of the city, before the ſiege; 
and their fears of an enemy, who kept quiet, and at 
ſuch a diſtance, were not great enough to make them 
diſcontinue the practice. But the preſent ſchool-maſter 
proved a traytor. At firſt he led the youth only along 


the walls, then a little farther, and at length took his 


bM. Fox1vs CamiLLvus, third time, L. Fux1vs, ſixth time, C. 


Z£M1L1vs, Sp. PosryHumivs, P. CORNELIUS SCiP10, ſecond time, 
L. VaLERIUs PorLIcoLA. | 
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opportunity, and brought them through the Roman V. of R. 
camp, quite to the General's tent; whom he ac coſted , 255 0 


with telling him, that by putting thoſe boys, the ſons 


of the principal citizens, into his hands, the city in zock Mill 
effect vas delivered up to him. Camillus, ſtruck with Trib. 

horror at the treachery, ordered his Lictors to ſtrip * ”— Life 
the traitor, tie his hands behind him, and then furniſh oY 


; : ; SI” F233; 3 
the youth with rods, to whip him back again into the 2 


city. A little before, the Faliſci had proteſted they c. 27. 


would rather undergo the fate of the Yerentes, than 
imitate the cowardiſe of the Capenates : But now they 
ardently deſired peace; ſo deep an impreſſion, had the 
probity of Camillus made upon them. The Deputies 
whom they ſent to him on this buſineſs, he ſuffered to 
proceed to Rome; where they addreſſed the Senate in 
the following manner. You and your General have 
« gained a victory over us, which cannot be diſplea- 
fing to Gods or Men. We ſubmit ourſelves to you, 
„ out of a perſuaſion that we ſhall live more happy 
„under your laws than under our own. The Romans 
% and Faliſci are this day giving two great examples to 
mankind ; you, in preferring an honourable action 
to victory; we, in rather yielding to the power of 
& yirtue, than the force of arms.” Camillus demanded 
of the Faliſci a year's pay for his troops, and having on 
that condition granted them peace, led back his army 
to Rome. | | « 
The applauſes now given to Camillus by his fellow- 
citizens, were much ſincerer than thoſe he had formerly 
received, when the white horſes drew his triumphal 
chariot through the city. And the Senate, aſhamed 
perhaps of having delayed to diſcharge his vow to 
Apollo, deputed at this time, three Patrictans, L. Fale- 
rius, L. Sergius, and A. Manlius to convey the golden 
vaſe to Delphos. The long ſhip on which theſe deputies 
embarked was intercepted by ſome pirates from the 
iſle of Liparæ; and thither the captors carried their 
prize. But it luckily happened that Timaftheus, this 
year chief magiſtrate of Lipare, had as much religion 
as any Roman. For when he underſtood, that the 
treaſure 
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Y. of R. treaſure which had fallen into the hands of his people, 
Bel. © Was an offering deſigned for Apollo, in dilchargg of a 


393. 
th Mil, 


. 
| rib, 
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vow, and when he had farther learnt, that the three 
Romans were ambaſſadors, he not only entertained 
them hoſpitably, but in perſon, with a ſquadron of 


ſhips (the pious pirates conſenting to it) convoyed them 


to Delphos, and from thence (when they had made 


their offering) ſafe back to Rome For which generous 


and religious proceeding, he received, in virtue of a 
decree of the Senate, rich preſents from the public; and 
they made a league of hoſpitality with him. 

War with the Aqui was carried on this year, under 
the conduct of AÆmilius, and Pofthumrus, with ſuch va- 
rious ſucceſs, that neither the citizens at Rome, nor the 
ſoldiers in the field, could, for ſome time, tell which 
fide had the better, At firſt when the two Generals 


acted in conjunction they gained a victery; but after- 


wards when, ſeparating, Æmilius thought fit to go to 
garriſon Yerrugo, and Poſthumius to lay waſte the ene- 
my's borders, the troops of the latter, careleſsly ſecure, 
and marching in diſorder, were by the Aqui ſurprized, 
ſtruck with terror, and put to the rout. They fled to 
ſome neighbouring hills; and their fright communicated 
itſelf to the garriſon at Verrugo. ' Poſthumius as ſoon 
as he had rallied his men, and poſted them ſo as to be 
-out of danger, reproached them bitterly with their 
coward-like behaviour. They confeſſed their fault, 
begged with earneſtneſs to be inſtantly led to the at- 
tack of the enemy's camp (which was within fight, in 
the plain below) and declared they would ſubmit to 
any puniſhments if they did not force it before night. 
The General commended their ardor, bid them refreſh 
themſelves, and be ready at the fourth watch. As 
the Aqui, to hinder the Romans from eſcaping to Ver- 
rugo, were guarding the road that led thither, the two 
armies met in that road. The battle began by moon- 
light; and the ſhouts of the combatants reaching Ver- 
rugo, the troops there, imagining that Pofthumius's 
camp was aſſaulted, took a fright, and, notwithſtand- 


ng 
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ing all that Æmilius could ſay, fled for refuge to 7 V. of R. 
culum. Thence flew a report to Rome, that Poſthumius Be 7 0 
was killed, and his army defeated : But a letter, 203. 
crowned with laurel, arrived from that General to the zoth Mil. 
Senate 3 aſter, with an account of his having Tb. 
obtained a compleat victory. ; „„ 

5. IV. THE bill for removing to Veii being ſtill in Livy, B. 5 
ſuſpenſe, the Commons, when the Time came for elect- c. 29. 
ing their Tribunes, were for continuing thoſe of the 
old ones who had propoſed the bill; and the Patricians 
endeavoured to get thoſe re- elected who had oppoſed it. 

The former prevailed in their own Comitia. The pro- 

moters of the law were re- choſen, and the oppoſers V. of R. 
excluded: Upon which the Fathers in revenge made a _ 359. 
decree that Conſuls ſhould be choſen for the next year : * 1 
L. Lucretius Flavus and Servins Sulpitius Camerinus 85ch Cone 
were by the Centuries raiſed to that dignity. fullhip. 

Under the new adminiſtration, Sicinius renewed his 
intrigues with more zeal than ever, to get the Law paſ- 
ſed for removing half of the People and of the Senate : 
to Veii. A. Virginius and Q. Pomponius, two of the laſt 
year's Tribunes of the Commons, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their oppoſition to the law, were cited 
to appear before the tribes; and notwithſtanding all the 
influence of the Senate in their favour, they were fined 
* 10, ooo Aſſes of braſs: A ſentence which gave great * 32l. 5. 
_ offence to the Fathers. Camillus loudly inveighed againſt 104. 

the Commons, who,“ he ſaid, were fo blind, as rea 
£ not to ſee, that by their iniquitous ſentence they had 4 * 
© overturned the tribunician power; in as much as they 
4 had deprived their Tribunes of the privilege of Ix- 
* TERCESSION, But they deceived themſelves, if the 

* 1magined, the Senate would endure an unbridled li- 

centiouſneſs in any of thoſe magiſtrates. That if the 

violence of ſome of the Tribunes could not be repel- 
led by the help of their Collegues, the Fathers would + Create 
r find another weapon !” He likewiſe reproved the 4 Dickator. 
Conſuls for © quietly ſuffering the two Tribunes to be 
** oppreſſed, who had done nothing but by advice of the 
Senate, and had truſted to their promiſed protection.“ 


And, 


_ 
— 
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V. of R. And, as to the Law in queſtion, he never ceaſed exhort- 
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ing the Fathers to oppoſe it with all their might; adviſing 
them to go down into the Forum (when the Tribes 
ſhould be aſſembled to determine the affair) as men pre- 
pared to fight in defence of their native land, the altars 
of their houſhold Gods, and the Temples of the Gods 
of their Country. He added, Were J at liberty, to 
% think of my own glory, when that of my country is 
% in queſtion, what could flatter my ambition more, 
„ than to ſee a city which I have conquered, inha- 
* bited by Romans, who would be ſo many living wit- 
“ neſles of my victory, and where every object would 
*& be a monument of my glory? But I think it would 
* be impious to re- people a city whoſe Gods have de- 
te ſerted it, and ſhameful to prefer before your own 
© country, a country conquered by it.“ 

The Senators, old and young, moved by theſe ex- 
hortations, went all in a body to the Forum, when the 
Law was to be propoſed, and diſperſing themſelves into 
their reſpective Tribes, with tears in their eyes, con- 
jured the People not to abandon * that city where they 
& were born, and in defence of which both they and 
& their anceſtors had ſo bravely and ſo ſucceſsfully 
„ fought.” Then pointing to the Capitol, the Sanctuary 
of Ye/ta, and to the other Temples all around, Can 
„you conſent that the Roman People ſhould be driven, 
& like exiles, from their guardian Gods, and their na- 
<& tive country, to inhabit a city not long ago peopled 
< by their enemies? Better had it been, never to have 
„ taken Yen, than that Rome ſhould be thus deſerted.” 
As the Patricians abſtaining from all violence, employed 
prayers and entreaties only on this occaſion, and made 
frequent mention of the Gods, they, by raiſing a reli- 
gious ſcruple in the minds of many, prevailed to have the 
law rejected, though it was only by a majority of one 
Tribe. And now the Senate were ſo pleaſed with this 
victory, that the next morning, at the requeſt of the 
Conſuls, they made a decree whereby they aſſigned ſe- 
ven acres of the lands of Yer, not only to every mo of 
a family, but to every ſingle perſon of free condition, 
| | | that 
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that the former might be enabled to educate their 
children, and the latter be induced to marry. EE 

$. V. ON the other hand the People, obliged by this 
liberality, made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls 
for the next year. L. Valerius Potitys, and M. Manlius Livy, B. 5. 
(afterwards Caprtolinus) were the perſons choſen; and ©: 31. 
they began their year by performing a vow made by 5 of * 
Camillus, when Dictator, to celebrate the great Games. Beß 75 
(Of theſe there were two ſorts, the one celebrated every 391. 
year in the month of September, in honour to Jupiter, 88th Con- 
Juno, and Minerva; the other called votive or extraor- pag. Ea 
dinary, had no fixed day appointed for them, and were c;. in 2 
celebrated in honour of Jupiter only.) 5 Ver. 2. 

The Romans, commanded by their two Conſuls, had 
this year a battle with the Aqui, whom they preſently 
routed. Valerius, becauſe he purſued the enemy far- 
ther, and killed more of them than Manlius did, was 
more honoured than he: Manlius had only an Ovation; 
Valerius a Triumph. In this ſame year, war was de- 
clared againſt the Volſinienſes and Salpinates (nations of 
Hetruria) who, joining their forces, had, without pro- 
vocation, made an incurſion on the lands of the Repub- 
lic. No army, however, could, for ſome time, be led 
againſt theſe new enemies, becauſe a famine and peſti- 
lence, occaſioned by an exceſſive hot and dry ſeaſon, 
then raged in the Roman territory. C. Julius, one of 
the Cenſors, being carried off, L. Cornelius was ſubſti- 
tuted in his place, a thing afterwards deemed inauſpi- 
cious, becauſe Rome was taken in that Luſtrum: Nor 
after this time did the Romans ever ſubſtitute, in the 
place of a cenſor who died in his office, another perſon 
to be coſlegue to the ſurvivor. The Conſuls too falling 
ſick, the Senate decreed that they ſhould abdicate; and 
an Interregnum enſue. Camillus was created Interrex, 
and ſucceeded by Cornelius Scipio, and he by Yalerius 
Potitus. This laſt held an Aſſembly for the election of 
ſx Military Tribunes, that, in caſe ſome of the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrates ſhould be ſeized with the diſtemper, 


there might yet be others in a condition to take care of 
the public. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


$, I. Camillus is cited to appear in judgment before the 
People. To avoid a public condemnation he goes into 
exile. $. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in Hetruria being 
befieged by the Gauls under King Brennus, the inbabi- 
tants implore the aſſiſtance of the Romans. Three 
brothers of the Fabian family are ſent Ambaſſadors 
from Rome to mediate a peace. They raſbly tranſgreſs 
the law of nations. Brennus, in anger, raiſes the 
fiege, and marches towards Rome. $. III. He gives 
the Romans a total overthrow on the banks of the 
Allia. The third day after the battle, he enters Rome, 
burns the City and inveſts the Capitol. S. IV. Camillus, 
though at this time an exile, is, by a commiſſion from 
the Senate, in the Capitol, conſtituted Dictator. 5. V. 
The Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol in the night. 
Their approach to the ramparts is diſcoveredby the gagling 
of ſome geeſe. The aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly by the 
bravery of M. Manlius. $. VI. Both beſiegers and 
_ beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon a 
treaty. The Romans are to purchaſe a peace with. 
gold. While the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives 
be forces the Gauls 0 raiſe the fiege and quit the Coun- 
try. $. VII. Rome being deſtroyed, the Tribunes re- 
new the propoſal of removing to Veii. Camillus (who 
is continued in the Dictatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes 
it with great zeal; but an accidental word of a Centurion 
js what determines ths People to ſtay and rebuild the city. 
$. VIII. Before the end of the next year (during which 
v. of R. the Commonwealth is governed by fix Military Tribunes) 
362. the CIT is entirely REBUILT. 
Bef, J. C. | | 
MI $ I. L LUCRETIUS, Serv. Sulpitius, M. Amilius, 
"3x ol „IL. Furins, Agr. Furius, and + C. AEmi- 
* A,th lius, the ſix new governors of the Republic, entered 
time. on their office the firſt of July. The war with the 
+tA2d Polfinienſes fell by lot to Lucretius and /AEmilius ; that 
3 8 5. With the Salpinates to Agrippa Furius and Sulpitius. A 
C. 32. N total 
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total defeat, ſuffered by the Volſinienſes, taught them T. of K. 
prudence, ſo that they begg'd a truce from the No- Bel J 0 
mans; Which was granted for twenty years upon con- a. 
ditions. As for the Salpinates, they were ſo terrified 31k Mil. 
by the defeat of the Yol/inienſes, that they durſt not Trib. 
appear in the field, but left their country open to be 
pillaged. 

At this time one Cæditius, a man of the loweſt 
rank, pretended to have heard a miraculous voice, 
which pronounced diſtinctly theſe words, Go to the 
Magiſtrates, and tell them, the Gauls draw near * The 
meanneſs of the man made the Military Tribunes deſ- 
piſe the warning; and, notwithſtanding the daily con- 
queſts made by the Gauls, the Romans appear plainly 
by their manner of treating the great Camillus (their 
only General capable of making head againſt ſuch for- 
midable neighbours) to have had no apprehenſion of 
any danger from them. Apuleius, one of the Tribunes 
of the Commons, ſummoned him to appear before an 
Aſſembly of the People, and anſwer to the accuſation of Flut. in 
having robbed the public of ſome of the riches of Veli, Can. p- 
of which charge certain braſs doors, ſeen in his houſe, 34. 
were ſaid to be a proof. h 

Camillus was, at this time, in exceſſive affliction for 14;4. 135. 
the death of a ſon, and therefore, on receiving the Livy, Bug. 
ſummons, he ſent to the great men, formerly his Col- © 32. 
legues in office, to his friends, his clients, and the chief 
men of his Tribe, to come to him at his houſe. His 
purpoſe was to ſound their thoughts and difpoſitions. 
When the Aﬀembly. which was very numerous, had 
conſidered of the matter, they anſwered, that they 
would willingly pay the fine in which he ſhould be 
condemned; but that it was not in their power to ac- 
quit him.  Hereupon he choſe rather to baniſh himſelf 
from Rome, than preſent to undergo the ſhame of a 
condemnation. *Tis ſaid, that when he came to one 


2 Camillus afterwards erected a temple to the unknown Divinity 


who mace this revelation ; and the Romans coined for him the name 
of Aius Locutius, | | | | 
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rib. 


of the Gods on account of the injuſtice done to Ca- 
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of the gates of the city, he ſtopped, and turning to- 
wards the capitol, pray'd to the Gods, that his un- 
grateful countrymen might quickly have cauſe to repent 
their having repay'd his ſervices with fo ſharp an out- 


rage. Having thus curſed his fellow citizens, as Ac- 
hilles did the Greeks, he retired to Ardea, a city not far 
from Rome, and, in his abſence, was fined fifteen thou» 


ſand Aſſes of braſs ; 3 [about forty-eight pound of our 
money. | 

The Deſtruction of Rome, by the Gauls, following 
ſo cloſely theſe tranſactions, it is no wonder, that the 
multitude, always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed it to the anger 


_ millus. 


Livy,B. 5. 


Chak. 
+ Tuſcany. 


Plut. wit. 
Cam, p. 
135, 130. 


$. II. He was no ſooner gone, than Envoys arrived 


from the inhabitants of Clufium *, in Hetruria +, im- 
ploring the aſſiſtance of the Republic againſt an army 


of Gauls, which had made an irruption into Italy, and 


now beſieged their city. The occaſion of the ſiege 
was this : 


AruNs, a native of Cuff dum, a man well born, was 


guardian to an orphan, named (or, perhaps, ſtiled) 


Lucuuo, the richeſt and the handſomeſt youth in the 


3 The ward, who had been brought up, from 


is infancy, in the houſe of AruNs, could not find in 
his heart to leave it, even when he arrived at that age 
which puts a young man under his own direction : he 
had ſuch an eſteem and affection for his guardian, that 
there was no poſſibility of living without his Company. 
It appeared, however, after ſome time, that the chains 
which held our pupil fo faſt bound in the place of his 


education, were not the virtues of ARruns, but the 


charms of his wife. The paſſion being mutual, and 

growing too violent to be either conquered or concealed, 
UCUMo carried off the Lady, avowed the action, and 

kept her publickly. To obtain reparation of honour, 


by courſe of Law, was attempted in vain : large bribes, 


and the numerous adherents to the ample fortune of 
Lucumo enabled him to triumph over the complaints 
of an injured huſband, not ſo rich as he. AruNs, de- 

ſpairing 
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pairing of juſtice, applied his thoughts to revenge. V. of R. 
The State was now become guilty of the cruel. injury 5 302. 
and affront which he had received from his ward. A- ge * | 
gainſt Cluſium therefore he aimed the meditated miſ. 31 Mil. 
chief, forming a deſign to reduce the city under the Trib. 
domination of an army of foreign freebooters. He 
knew, that, from ſeveral Cantons of Gaul, multitudes 


1 of 


; a f 5 | 
d Gaul was anciently divided"into three parts. The firſt, which 
reached from the Briti/h ſea to the Seine, was called (by the Romans} 
Gallia Belgica. The ſecond, which comprehended all the country 
between the Seine.and the Garonne quite to the Alps, they named Gal- 
lia Celtica. The third, containing all that tract of ground which lies 
between the Garonne, the Pyrenees and the weſtern ocean, was called 
Gallia Aquitanica. | Rr 8 | . 
I The only Gauls, who at ſeveral times croſſed the Alps and ſettled 
in Italy, were the Celiæ or the inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. About 
the year of Rome 160, during the reign of Tarquin the Elder, Ambi- 
gatus, King of the Celtæ, finding his dominions overſtock'd with un- 
overnable ſubjects, ſent away vaſt numbers of them to ſeek their 
ortune under the command of his two nephews, Segoveſus and Bello- 
weſus. The former took his way through the Hercinian Foreſt (of 
which the preſent Black Foreſt was but a ſmall part) and ſettled in a 
canton of Germany, ever ſince called Bohemia, or Boiemia, from the 
word Boii, the greateſt part of his followers being of that Celtic na- 
tion which was ſo named. But theſe being afterwards driven thence 
by the Marcomani or Sclawonians, retired into that country which hes 
between the Inn and the Iſer, and which from them took the name of 
Boiaria or Bavaria. . 
Belloweſus was followed by great numbers of almoſt all the other 
Celtic nations, as well as of the Boii. He croſſed the Rhone, ſpread 
his army over Dauphiny and Provence, and at length entered 1taly, 
between the mountains Genevre and Cenis. At this time the Hetru- 
rians or Tyrrhenians poſſeſs'd the better part of it. Be/loweſus having 
defeated them in a battle on the banks of the Ticin, drove them be- 
fore him and took poſſeſſion of their lands, each of the nations 
which followed him having its diſtinct portion of the conquered 
countries The Taurini, or the inhabitants of the mountains on the 
ſide of Gaul, had Piedmont, the capital of which is Turin. Thoſe 
inhabitants of Provence, who were called Salyes, had Liguria. The 
Libici, another people of Provence, were placed on the north ſide of 
the Po, where Verceil now is. The Inſubres or Burgundians ſettled in 
the fine country of the Milaneſe, and there built a town, which they 
called Mediolanum (Milan) from-the name of a little city in the ter- 
ritory of the Autunois, in Burgundy. The Orobii, who had dwelt on 
the banks of the river Orebis in the country now called Languedoc. 
OL th U | ſettled 
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V. of R. men had been formerly drawn into Italy by the al- 


362. 


7- C. the Senones (who poſſeſſed that part of Gaul, which 


lurement of its delicious wines: and it is faid, that 


ni. lies to the South-eaſt of Paris, and whole capital city 


tib. 


was Sens) being hitherto unacquainted with that fort 
of liquor, he therefore choſe to addreſs himſelf to 
them, in the hope of gaining them to his purpoſe, by 
the means of ſome excellent wine, which he carried 


* . * 
ſettled in the territory of Bergamo, and built both the city of that 
name, and Como, but retained their old appellation of Orobii. Bello- 


ve ſus ſeems not to have carried his conqueſts farther than this, nor to 


him. 


have brought into Italy all the nations which had engaged to follow 


A ſecond irruption into [taly was made by the Cznomani, (or thoſe 
people of Gallia Celtica who dwelt between the mouths of the Seine, 
and the Loire) under the conduct of one Elitouis. He was probably 


followed likewiſe by the Bretons of Vannes and the Carnutes, Theſe 


new adventurers are ſaid to have been tempted to croſs the Alps by 
the wine which Belloweſus ſent them. The Gauls were at this time 
almoſt perfect ſtrangers to wine; nay, ſo late as the time of Julian 
the Apoſtate there was none made in France, at leaſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. The Cænomani ſettled themſelves north-eaſt of the 
Inſubres, and poſſeſs'd the preſent Breſciano, Cremoneſe, and Mantua, 
on the north ſide of the Po. The Veneti, or the Bretons of Vannes, 
ſettled more eaſtward on the borders of the Adriatic gulph, and the 
country till retains the name of Venetia, which it received from 
them. As for the Carnutes, they went farther north, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the territory called from them Carniola. 1 

It is uncertain from what part of Gaul the Lewes (or Levi) and the 
Ananes (or Ana mares) came, who made the third irruption into [taly ; 
but the hiſtorians agree, that the Lævi ſeized the country of Novara 
on the north fide the Po, and that the Ananes ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood of Placensa on the fouth ſide of that river. 

The fourth migration of Gauls into Italy was, when the Bois and 
Lingenes paſſed the Alpes Pennine, or mount St. Godard, and ſettled 
on the ſouth fide of the Po, between Bologna and Ravenna. | 
Ihe Hetrurians being driven out of their old habitations by theſe 
inundations of firangers, paſſed rhe Appenines, and retired into that 


country which has been ever ſince call'd Herruria, or Tuſcany. It 


was divided into twelve Lycumonies, and reached from the Arno, to 
the Tiber ; being bonnded to the north, by the Appenines ; and to the 
ſouth, by the Tyrrhenian fea. And we are not told, that the Hefru- 
rians were any more dilturbed by the Celtæ, from the year of Rome 
156 to the year 356. | 

It was 300 years after the invaſion by Pe/loweſus, that the Senones 
made the hith irruption into 174. C. C R. | | 


with 
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with him. It prevailed againſt all objections. [O ye Y- of R. 
men, how exceeding ſtrong is wine !] A numerous army ,, 3 5. C. 
of theſe Gauls, guided by the Hetrurian fugitive, paſſed 300. 

the Alps, and, without diſturbing the Celtæ, in Ztaly, ziſt Mil. 


fell down upon Umbria, and poſſeſſed themſelves of all Trib. 
the country, from Ravenna to Picenum, comprehending 1 5 i 
| the preſent Dutchy of Urbino. They are ſuppoſed to? 


have been there about ſix years, when (in the year of 
Rome 362) to reward their guide, by revenging his 


name. Er fi novum nomen audiant Romanorum, &c. B. 5. c. 36. 
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: quarrel, they undertook the ſiege of Clufium. _ 
s The Clufians had no alliance with Rome, nor any 2%, B. " | 
„ claim to her friendſhip, unleſs it were by their not hav- c. 35 1 
5 ing armed in defence of their countrymen, the Veientes, 35 · 9 
e when the Romans beſieged Veii: Nevertheleſs they ſent F. in 78 
b ambaſſadors to crave the aid of the Republic, Succours 136-143. " 
L the Senate did not grant; but commiſſioned three Pa- , ba 
y trictans, the ſons of M. Fabius Ambuſtus, to go to the 1 
e camp of the Gauls, and, in the name of the Senate and 4 
5 People of Rome, admoniſh them 70 forbear hoſtilities 1 
* againſt the CL ust AxNxs, from whom they had received No 1 4 
2, Injury. The three brothers having delivered their bi 
, errand, in a council expreſsly ſummoned to give them bi 
es audience, BrxEwNus, the King (or chief commander} A 
6. anſwered, laughing, No injury? © Yes, indeed, the Wt 
** Clufians have done us a great deal of wrong: For 1 
0 < they have more land than they are able to cultivate, 4 
I and yet have refuſed to give a part of it to us, who 1 
4; are ſtrangers, and numerous, and very poor. They 6 
do us the ſame wrong that every powerful nation re- 
1d * ceives from its weaker neighbour, whom it has not 
ed « yet ſubdued. The moſt ancient of all Laws ordains, 
fo * that the weak ſhould yield to the ſtrong, and the + 
at „ brave be Lords of the world“. 1 
It This haughty anſwer left the Fabii no hope of effect- 
wy ing an accomodation; and it would ſeem, that through 
. ES U 2 | ; 5 the 
5 Pplutarch makes Brennus ſpeak, as if he were acquainted with all 
nes the petty wars, which Rome had made upon her neighbours, the Albans, 
the Fidenates, the Ardeates, the Volſci, &c. But Livy repreſents the 
ih Gauls (in their anſwer to the Ambaſſadors) as ſtrangers. to the Roman 
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the exceſs of their anger they forgot their character of 
ambaſſadors. For they ſoon after put themſelves at the 
head of the Clyfians, when theſe made a ſally; and 
Quintus Fabius had the fortune to kill a General of the 
enemy, remarkable for his advantageous ſtature, and 
gallant appearance. At firſt, the Gauls miſtook the 
victor for an Hetrurian; but while he was ſtripping the 
vanquiſhed of his armour, BRRNNus perceived, that he 
was one of the Roman ambaſſadors, who, violating the 
Law of Nations, had thus taken part with the beſieged. 
Inſtantly he ceaſed the fight, and founded a retreat 
from before Cluſium Rome was now his object. Some 
of his officers would have had him march. thither with- 
out the leaſt delay. The advice of the elder fort pre- 
vailed: BRENNus, before he ſet forward, diſpatched a 
herald to demand of the Romans, that, in ſatisfaction 
for the injury, done by their Ambaſſadors, theſe, as 
the Law of Nations required, ſhould be delivered up to 
the Gauls, | | 
The demand did not appear unreaſonable to the 
Conſcript Fathers: The Prieſts eſpecially and the Feciales 
[the Roman Heralds] declared that it was perfectly 


juſt. Nevertheleſs, as it concerned ,perſons of high 


birth, and great credit, the Senate would determine 
nothing; but referred the matter to an Aſſembly of the 
Perple: And fo powerful an influence had Fabius Am- 
buſtus, the father of the ambaſſadors, on the multitude, 
that they not only decreed to fend back the herald with- 
out the ſatisfaction required, but choſe the delinquents 
to be three of the ſix Military Tribunes for the new 
ear. 5 
e BRENN Us, on the return and report of his herald, 
put his army in march with all expedition ©. Obſerv- 


ing 
b Fal us, _ Q. Surpictvs, 
Caso FaBivs, Q. SeRvYIL1vs, a fourth time, 
Caius FaBIus, SER. CORNELIUS. 


© Died. Sic. Lib. iv. makes Brennus wait the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment from Gaul, before he begins his march ; and this delay will give 
time (which otherwiſe it will be hard to find) for the ſollicitations of 


Fabius the father, and the new Elections. 
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4 ing that the inhabitants of the villages fled, in a fright, V. of R. 11 
1 at his approach, he cauſed it to be proclaimed, where- , 2 7 0 12 
4 ever he paſſed, that his arms were bent againſt the Ro- 389. if 
] mans only, and that to Rome he was going. | 32d. Mil. i 
5 The Romans (as Livy obſerves) ſeem to have been, at Trib. i 
A this time, infatuated. In their petty wars with the i 
> Fidenates, Veientes and other neighbours, it had been 1% 
2 their uſual practice, on occaſions of extraordinary diſ- "uy 
. treſs or danger, to create a Dictator; in whole ſingle 1 
+ and abſolute authority they always found great advan- wi 
4 tages, with reſpect both to the levying ſoldiers for the 4 
- war, and to the maintaining diſcipline in the field ; and 1 
4 the perſon choſen to this high office, was ever from i, 
4 among their ableſt and moſt approved Generals: But is 
4 now, when threatened by a far more dreadful enemy i 
a than the moſt potent of the neighbouring States, they "x 
0 neglected an expedient ſo ſucceſsfully tried, and com- 5 
| mitted the conduct of an army, on which the preſer- i 
K vation of Rome depended, to fix commanders, equal | 
4 in authority, moſt of them young, and of more ſpirit 
y than capacity, | 7 3 . . 
h With a large body of troops, levied in the haſte of a 
e general conſternation, they marched out, and met the 
at Gauls near the place, where the river Allia falls into 
* the Tiber, about eleven miles from the city. And here 
e, they immediately preſented battle to the enemy, without 
he having taken any of thoſe previous meaſures, which 
8 were cuſtomary, and which prudence, and the ſuper- 
. ſtitious prejudices of the ſoldiers required. No fortified 

camp behind them, to retreat to in caſe of a diſaſter: 
d, A total neglect of religion; no ſacrifices, no Auſpicia, 
Hg no promiſe of victory from bird or beaſt. Fearing to 
8 be ſurrounded by the Gauls, ſuperior * in number, they 

thinned their center, (weakening it too much) in order 

to extend their wings and make their line of an equal 

| U-2 length 

3 A Diodorus Siculus reports (B. 4.) that the Gauls were yoooa ſtrong. 
ve Plutarch ſays, the Roman army amounted to 40000 men, and was 
of equal in number to the Gauls. 


Livy, Died. Sic. and Plutarch differ in ſome circumſtances of this 
action, but agree in the main, ; 
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Y. of R. length with that of the enemy; which, nevertheleſs, 


they did not effect. Wherefore, to defend their right 


flank (for their left was defended by the Jiber) they 
12 poſted a body of reſerve on a ſmall hill, which ſtood 
on the right of their Battalia ? Brennns ſuſpecting that 


theſe troops were to fall on his flank or rear, during the 
heat of the engagement, thought it expedient to begin 
by diſlodging them from their poſt. While this was 
doing, a panic ſeized the main army of the Romans. 
Entire, unattacked, and without ftriking a ſtroke, they 
turned their backs, and fled ; ſo that not one ſoldier 
fell in battle; great numbers in the rout. The troops 


of the left wing threw themſelves into the Tiber, where 


many. were drowned ; but the greater part, eſcaping 


both that danger and the darts of the purſuers, got ſafe 


to Veii; from whence they neither attempted to go 
home, nor even ſent thither any advice of their defeat. 
The whole right wing made the beſt of their way to 
Rome, and, when they had entered the city, without 
ſtopping to ſhut the gates after them, fled for refuge 
into the citadel. 1 BET 
If the Gauls had cloſely purſued theſe terrified legions 
in their flight, nothing could have hindered the total 
extinction of the Roman name. But the conquerors, 
not imagining their victory to be ſo compleat as it was, 
loſt three days in banqueting and dividing the ſpoil ; fo 
that the Romans (who deſpaired of preſerving the city) 
had time to ſecure the fortreſs of the capitol *. Pro- 
viſions, arms, every thing neceſſary for defence, were 
with the utmoſt diligence conveyed into it. Thi- 
ther the ſtrength of the Senate, and all the citizens, 
able to bear arms, retired, not excluding their wives 
and children from that aſylum. As for the old men, 
not capable of either ſerving the public or ſhifting for 
| themſelves, 


© Thus writes Plutarch Liuy tells us, that the Gaul; did march to 
Rome the very day of the victory, and arrived there before ſun-ſet ; 
but finding the gates open and the walls without ſoldiers to defend 
them, aſtoniſhment, and the apprehenſion of ſome ſtratagem, to be 
executed by the Romans in the night, made Brennus encawp at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town. Liwy, B. 5. c. 39. | 
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themſelves, it was thought the loſs of them might be V. of R. 
eaſily borne, ſeeing they were a generation, that, by , 4.7 0 
the courſe of nature, muſt very ſoon go off the ſtage. 380. 
And, in order to induce the multitude of ſuperannuated 32. dul. 
men of the lower rank to acquieſce the more readily in Trib. 
their being left in the city to the mercy of the Gauls, 
| ſome ancient Conſulars and victorious Generals, who 
had been honoured with he Triumph, declared pub- 
lickly, that © they would die with them: Theſe bodies, 
“too weak to ſupport the weight of arms, too weak 
i to be employed in the defence of our country, ought 
„ not to be a burthen upon thoſe who are armed for 
c its. preſervation, and who may ſoon be diſtreſſed b. 
“ a ſcarcity of proviſions :'' Then, turning to the ſol- 
diery, and following them all the way to the citadel, 
pathetically recommended “ to their bravery and youth- 
ful vigour the defence of what remained of a State, 
that for more than 360 years had, in all its wars, 
* been victorious.” But when the moment came that 
theſe venerable elders and the young men were to take 
. a final leave of each other, deep was the diſtreſs which 
s that ſcene exhibited; and it was made conſummate by 
| the weeping and lamentations of the women, diſtract- 
"© edly running to and fro, from their huſbands to their 
ſons, from their ſons to their huſbands, aſking now 
; theſe, now thoſe, pat ſhall we do? irrefolute, unde- 
] termined which to follow—whoſe fate to ſhare. 
A 


A great number of the women, however, though not 
invited, followed their relations into the citadel, no 
body oppoling it; for how inconvenient ſoever the ad- 
mitting them might prove, there was no avoiding that 

1 inconvenience without being inhuman. The remain- 
ing multitude (which conſiſted chiefly of the populace) 
too numerous to be lodged within a fortreſs that ſtood 
on ſo ſmall à hill, or to be fed there, if it could have 
contained them, poured forth from the city in a mighty 
throng, paſſing over the bridge Sublicius to the Jani- 
culum , from whence they diſperſed themſelves about 
the country, having neither leader to conduct them, nor 
any concerted ſcheme to follow. _ 

| US In 
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IJ. of k. In the mean time, the prieſt of Romulus and the veſ- 
303 ls, af >onſulti eth d hide under 
Bef. J. C. tals, aiter contulting together, agreed to hide unde 


3 
24. MM 


| rib. 


ground, ſuch of the holy things as they could not carry 


il. off; Which done, theſe hkewiſe (bearing, as it is ſaid, 
the ſacred fire, and other important matters) made the 


beſt of their way to the Faniculum * ; and from thence 


they were conducted to Cære in Hetruria, where they 


continued to perform their accuſtomed religious rites 


£ 


and worſhip of the Gods. 


When the crowd of ſuperannuated patriots, had, by 
their advice and exhortations to the ſoldiers, done all 
that was in their power towards the defence of the ca- 


pitol, they returned to their houſes, there to wait, with 


ſteady reſolution, the coming of the enemy, and death. 
Such of them, as had triumphed for victories, or had 


been Curule Magiſtrates, that they might die with the 


greater dignity, adorned themſelves with the inſignia of 
thoſe honours which they had acquired by their virtue. 


Cloathed in their triumphal robes, or in thoſe of their 


magiſtracies, they repaired to the Forum ?, and feating 


themſelves there, in their curule chairs, maintained the 


ſame reſpectable air of greatneſs, as when in the full- 
neſs of their former power. ö 


Some ſay, that the Fontifex Maximus pronounced 
over thele antients the form of words preſcribed, in 
caſes of ſelf-devotement ; which was a high point of 


religion and virtue among the Romans, they believing 
that the voluntary ſacrifice which their leaders made of 
their own lives to the infernal Gods, brought confuſion 


" 


and deſtruction. upon the enemy. 


4 


2 Livy tells us (B. 5.c. 40.) that one Albinius, a Plebeian, who was 


conveying his wife and children in a cart, to ſome place of ſafety, ob- 


ſerving the holy virgins, with their holy burthens, aſcending the Fa- 


niculum on foot, thought it irreligious to let his family ride while the 


veſtals walk'd ; and therefore, making his people alight, he put the 
prieſteſſes, and their ſacred cargoes, into the cart, and conducted 
them to Cære. 5 Si 

Here they met witha favourable reception, and becauſe the Veſtals 
-emained at Cære, and continued to perform the rites of religion there, 


thoſe rites were thence called Ceremonies from Cere, and Manere to 
Remain. Val. Max.B. 5. c. 


> Livy ſays, that they ſeated themſelves in the porches or halls 0 


their own houſes. 
; : As 
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As the Gauls had met with little reſiſtance from the V. of R. 
Romans in the field, and were not put to the trouble Bes 4 
of an aſſault to take the city, they entered it (at the gate 5 8 
Chllina) without any thing, in their appearance of hoſtile 300 Ful. 
anger, that raging flame kindled by oppoſition, diffi- Trib. 
.culty and danger. Moving 'on, they beheld, with 
amazement, the ſtreets unpeopled as a deſert; and 
when they came to the Forum, and caſt their eyes all 
around, they could obſerve no ſhew of war but in the 
citadel alone. What chiefly drew and fixed their at- 
tention, was the company of venerable victims, who 
had devoted themſelves to death. Their magnificent 
purple robes, their long white beards, their air of great- 
neſs, their ſilence, ſtillneſs, and ſerenity, all theſe aſto- 
niſhed the Gauls, held them at an awful diſtance, and 
_ Inſpired them with the ſame reſpect which they would 
have had for ſo many Gods. It chanced, however, that 
one of the ſoldiers (who was, probably, leſs apt to be 
religiouſly affected than his comrades) took the free- 
dom, gently to put his hand towards the beard of Ma- 
nius Papirius, as if he meant to ſtroke it; a familiarity 
which ſo offended the majeſtic figure, that, with a ſmart 
blow of his ivory truncheon, he broke the fellow's head, 
There needed no more to put an end to all reverence for 
ſuch a choleric deity. The Gaul inſtantly killed Pa- 
pirius; and as if, by this, he had given the ſignal for a 
general maſſacre, all the reſt were now lain, fitting, 
Hike him, in ſtate, in their curule chairs. After which, 
Brennus having properly poſted a guard to prevent any 
attack, from the citadel, upon his men, when divided 
and diſperſed about the city, theſe betook themſelves 
to plunder and deſtroy ; they ſpared not a mortal, made 
no diſtinction of age or ſex ; and, when they had 
rifled the houſes, ſet ſome of them on fire. | 

The firſt day, no great execution was done upon the 
houſes; which makes it doubted, whether the Gauls 
originally intended to deſtroy Rome totally, or, whether 
by letting the Romans ſee part of the city in flames, 
they meant to terrify them, and engage:them to a ſur- 
rendry, by the hope of ſaving the remainder, Be that 


as 
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V. of R. as it will, the garriſon of the capitol were ſteady in their 
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reſolution not to yield; and the Gauls proceeded to lay 
all Rome level with the ground. Inſtead of a conſider- 
able city, nothing now was to be ſeen but a few little 
hills covered with ruins, and a wide waſte, in which 
Brennus  encamped his army, inveſting the * citadel. 
Once he attempted to ſcale the hill on which that ſtood ; 
but without ſucceſs : The Romans met their enemies in 
the mid-way of the aſcent, and, having ſo great advan- 
tage of the ground, eaſily repulſed them; and the Gauls 
became ſenſible that they could never, by aſſault, poſleſs 
themſelves of the place. It was determined therefore, 
that one part of the army ſhould blockade it, while the 
other made incurſions into the adjacent countries for 
proviſions. Ay 3 
. IV. FORT UNE conducted theſe foragers to the 
neighbourhood of Ardea, whither CA MILL us, in his ex- 
ile, had retired. This great man, leſs afflicted for his 
own misfortunes, than for the calamities of his country, 
and watchful to ſeize every opportunity of ſerving her, 
received intelligence, that the Gauls, ſecure in the ter- 
ror of their arms, preſerved no order nor diſcipline in 
their marches: That they ſpent whole days in drinking: 
And that neither officer nor ſoldier dreamt of other Ene- 
mies, beſide thoſe who were blocked up in the capitol. 
Thus furniſhed with arguments he addreſſed himſelf to 
the magiſtrates, and obtained their permiſſion to lead 
out, againſt the common enemy, the youth of the city. 
Theſe were very willing to. follow him. He choſe the 
dead of night for his expedition, and ſurprizing the 
Gauls, unarmed and aſleep, made a dreadful flaughter 
of them; and thoſe that eſcaped under ſhelter of the 


2 Livy, B. 5. c. 46. relates than one Fabius Dorſo, being obliged on 

a certain day to perform a ſacrifice to the tutelar Gods of his family, 
and the hill Quirinalis being the only place where the ſacrifice could 
regularly be performed, when the day came, he dreſſed himſelf like a 
facrificer, came out of the Capitol, carrying his Gods with him; and 
that the Gauls, out of a regard to religion, ſuffered him to paſs to the 
place appointed, and to return in ſafety to the Citadel, after he had 

offered his ſacrifice. | | FO) 


night, 


\ 
4 
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night, fell next day into the hands of the peaſants, who Y- of K. 
gave them no quarter. + | Bet? 7c. 
The news of this aQtion was quickly ſpread far and 389. 
wide. It gave freſh conrage to the Romans, who had 26 Mil. 
taken refuge in Veii. Theſe formed a pretty ſtrong Inb. 
body. They had juſt cut off two parties of Hetrurian 
pillagers; and their ſtrength was now increaſed by the 
coming of thoſe ſoldiers who, after the defeat at the ri- 
ver Allia, had diſperſed themſelves about the country. 

All in general looked upon Camillus as their laſt re- 
ſource, and earneftly wiſhed to have him for their 
leader. He is no longer an exile. Rome is no more, 

* we have now no country. Why muſt the Ardeates, who 
are ſtrangers, acquire glory under the conduct of 
* Camillus, while we, once his fellow- citizens, lie idle 
and ſee our country poſſeſſed: by the Gauls? They 
preſently ſent deputies with an humble requeſt to him : 

to be their commander. ; „ 
Camillus would not ® take the command of the Ro- 
mans upon him, without the approbation, firſt obtained, 
of the Senate in the Capitol. To learn the Senate's 
pleaſure was very difficult, the place being inveſted by 

the enemy. Nevertheleſs a young man, named Pontius ' 
Comintus, undertook it. He put on a light habit, pro- 
vided himſelf with cork, and in the beginning of the 
night threw himſelf into the Ther above Rome. The 

ſtream carried him undiſcovered to the foot of the capi- 
toline hill; and at a very ſteep place, where the Gauls 
had placed no centinels, he mounted with difficulty to 
the Citadel. Having made himſelf known to the guard, 
he was ſtrait admitted into the place and conducted to 
the Magiſtrates. Theſe, without delay, aſſembled the 
Senate: The deputy gave them an account of Camillus's 
victory, and, in the name of all the Romans at Yen, re- 
queſted that they might have him for their General. 
Not much time was ſpent in debates : The Senate de- 
; | creed 


b Livy makes the People themſelves have this ſcruple. Conſenſu 
omnium placuit, ab Ardea Camillum acciri ; ſed antea conſulto ſena- 
tu, qui Romz eſſet, adeo regebat omnia pudor, diſcriminaque rerum 
prope perditis rebus ſervaban t. B. 5. c. 46. 
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J. of R. creed, © that Camillus ſhould, by an act of the people, 
363. 

| 3 9. 

d. Mil. 


“ aſſembled by Curiæ, be recalled from baniſhment, 
“and, by the authority of the people, be immediately 
„% appointed DicTaToR.” Pontius, with the ſame 


good fortune that had attended him in going to the 


capitol, got back to Veii, bearing this decree; and the 


Romans in Cimitia Curiata, joy fully made a LAW con- 


formable to it. | 
THUS was Camillus from the ſtate of baniſhment 
raiſed at once to be the ſovereign Magiſtrate of his 


country. On notice of the honour done him, he re- 


paired to Veit, and there quickly ſaw himſelf at the head 
of above forty thouſand men, Romans, and allies. 


g. V. WHILE he was preparing to march againſt 


the enemy, the Capitol had like to have been taken 


by ſurpriſe. Some Gallic ſoldiers having ſpied on the 
fide of the hill the prints of Pontius's hands and feet, 
made their report of it to Brennus; who immediately 
conceived a hope of ſcaling the hill by the ſame way 
that the Roman had aſcended. For the execution of 
this deſign, he choſe out of his army ſuch ſoldiers, as 


had dwelt in mountainous countries, and been accuſ- 


tomed from their early youth to climb precipices. 
Theſe, under cover of the night, climbed up from rock 
to rock, and with much difficulty, and more danger, 
advanced by degrees, lending each other a hand, till 
they arrived at the foot of the wall. | 


They had got up ſo ſilently as not to be diſcovered 


by hither man or dog : But they could not eſcape the 
vigilance of ſome geeſe, which being conſecrated to 


Juno, had, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of proviſions, 


been preſerved alive. Theſe creatures, naturally quick 
of hearing, and now more © wakeful than ordinary 
through hunger, (having been kept at ſhort allowance) 
were alarmed at the firſt approach of the Gauls ; fo 


that running up and down, they, with their gagling 


L * 


d The learned and judicious monſieur Dacier is much diſcontented 


with this philoſophical conceit of Plutarch's, and is of opinion, that 
a gooſe, how well ſoever fed, will always be very wakeful, 


and 


— 


at — 
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and the beating of their wings, awaked the ſoldiers that V. of R. 
lay near. M. Manlius, a Conſular perſon, was the firſt, 8 c 
who ſtarting up ran to defend the wall. Of two Gauls, 9 
whom he found on the top of it, he flaſh'd off the hand 324 Mil. 
of one, while aiming a blow at his head; and, almoſt Trib, 
at the ſame inſtant, with his buckler ſo ſtrongly puſhed 
back the other, that he fell from the rampart, and in 
his fall overthrew all thoſe who were behind him. And 
now, ſome of the garriſon coming to the aid of Man- 
lius, he eaſily repelled the reſt of the aſſailants, and 
drove them headlong down the precipice. 
The beſieged, after their eſcape, paſſed the remain- 
der of the night in as much tranquillity as men could 
do, whoſe minds had been alarmed and agitated by fo 
great a danger. In the morning, at day-break, the 
Military Tribunes, by ſound of trumpet, called the 
- ſoldiers together in order to difpenſe rewards and pu- 
niſhments. Firſt of all Manlius was praiſed for his 
gallant behaviour, and had preſents, not only from the 
magiſtrates, but from all the ſoldiers; each of whom 
carried to his houſe, which ſtood in the citadel, half a 
pound of meal, and a ſmall meaſure of wine, which y. of R. 
he ſpared out of his ſhort allowance: A reward © con- 363. 
ſiderable only as it was a proof, in the preſent ſcarcity * C. 
of proviſions, of the real affection of the givers. 3 * Mil. 
After this, the centinels, through whoſe neglect of Trib. 
duty the Gauls had been able to mount undiſcovered, 
to the rampart of the citadel, were cited to appear. 
The Military Tribune, Sulpitius, declared that he 
would puniſh them all, according to the laws of war; 
but finding that the ſoldiers diſapproved of this mea- 
ſure, and unanimouſly and loudly concurred in laying 
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© The Romans extended their rewards and puniſhments even to the 
geeſe and dogs. The former were ever after held in honour at Rome, 
and a flock of them was always kept at the public expence. A golden 
image of a gooſe was ſet up in memory of their ſervice; and a gooſe 
was every year carried in triumph on a ſoft litter finely adorned; 
whilſt thoſe dumb guards the dogs were held in abhorrence by the 
Romans, who every year impaled one of them alive on a branch of 
elder. Plin. & Plut. de fort. Rom. C. & R. 


all 
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V. of R. all the blame on one centinel, he thought it not ſafe to 


meddle with the reſt. The man, univerſally condemned, 
was thrown headlong from the rock. EY 

But now famine began to oppreſs both parties equally. 
Camillus, ſince his nomination to the Dictatorſhip, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the roads. The Gauls durſt 
not ſtir out to forage ; ſo that the beſiegers were them- 
ſelves beſieged, and ſuffered the ſame inconventencies 
that they made the Romans undergo. A contagious 
diſtemper alſo prevailed in the army of the Gauls, oc- 
caſioned by the great heats to which they were not ac- 
unnd. . . 

'$. VI. At length the diſtreſs on both ſides occaſioned 
a truce and a parley. Brennus having intimated, that 
he would raife the ſiege (which had now laſted ſeven 
months) on the Romans paying an inconſiderable ran- 
ſom; and the ſoldiers in the capitol having ſignified to 
their commanders, that they could no longer ſupport 
the fatigue of continual watching, and the miſery of 
famine ©, and muſt therefore either ſurrender or re- 
deem themſelves, the Senate commiſſioned Sulpitius to 
treat with the enemy. A thouſand pound weight * of 

gold was the ranſom agreed upon; the price of a peo- 
ple who were one day to be lords of the world. The 
Gauls brought falſe weights; to which, when Sulpitius 
objected to them, the King inſultingly added his ſword, 


4 Lafantius (B. 20.) tells us a ſtrange ſtory of the Romans being 
admoniſhed and directed in a dream, by Jupiter, tutelary god of the 
capitol, to make all the corn they had into bread, and throw it into 
Brennus's camp, not reſerving the leaſt morſel of it for their neceſſi- 
ties: And that the Gauls, being hereby deceived, and deſpairing to 
reduce the Romans by famine, raiſed the ſiege. In memory of the 
God's favour, the Romans erected an altar to him, under the name of 
Jupiter Piſtor, Jupiter the Baker. Ovid ſeems to countenance this 
ſtory, Faſt, B. 6. ASE ä 


Pofſe fame winci ſpes excidit, hoſte repulſo, 
Diſcam Piſtoris quid welit ara Jovis. 


Both Livy and Florus mention the throwing of loayes of bread from 

the capitol, in order to deceive ; but they both aſcribe the driving 

away of the Gauls to Camillus. C. & R. . *. 
lich 
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| which he threw into the ſcale, giving no other reaſon, V. of R. 

| but Woe to the vanquiſhed !” + The Romans not gef J 
5 being in a condition to reſent this affront ; and wiſely 38% C. 
conſidering, that the chief indignity they ſuffered, was 3 3d Nl. 
not in paying more than they had agreed to, but in Trib. 
paying any thing, were juſt on the point of finiſhing te 
the affair, when, on a ſudden appeared Camillus with viel. 
his forces at the place of conference. How he made 
his way thither unperceived, it is hard to gueſs.] In- 
ſtantly he commanded the gold to be taken away, 
and the Gauls to depart: Tis with iron, not with 
gold, that the Romans are wont to defend their coun- 
* try.” In vain did Brennus repreſent to him, that he 
contravened a treaty, actually concluded. Camillus 
replied, that, he being Dictator, no treaty made with- 
out his approbation, could be valid; and he warned 
the King to prepare for battle. The Gauls were now 
routed with as much eaſe as they had defeated the 
Romans at the river Allia; and Camillus the next morn- 
ing in a ſecond engagement with them on the Gabinian 
way, eight miles from Rome, ſo totally vanquiſhed and 
deſtroyed them, that not a man was left to carry home 
the news of their diſaſter. The Dictator returned in 
triumph to the city, and the ſoldiers in their fongs 
ſtiled him RomuLUus, FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, -AND 
SECOND FOUNDER OF RoME: 3 | 
S. VII. CAMILLUS, who had thus © ſaved his 
country in war, may be ſaid to have preſerved it a * 
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That Camillus r Hus ſaved his country, as Livy and Plutarch re- 
port, is undoubtedly fabulous; though neither M. Vertot, nor the Je- 

| ſuits take notice of any objection there is againſt $'ving credit to the 
ſtory. M. Rollin, indeed obſerves, (Hiſt. Rom. Tom. 2. p. 384.) that 
Polybius CB. 2. c. 18.) ſilent concerning the double defeat of the Gaul: 
by Camillus, imputes their retreat em Rome, to their being called 
home to defend their own country againſt the Venetiwho had invaded it - 
Yet. M. Kollin ſeems to think that the other account may nevertheleſs 
be true: for he adds, © It ought to be remarked, that Polybius does 
not enter into the particulars of this Grand Action, but confines 
_ © himſelf to the giving a general idea of it.” But Polybius, in the 
paſſage referred to, tells us, that the Gauls did return home, and had 
alterwards quarrels among themſelves; conſequently they were not 
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cond time, when in peace, by hindering the people 
from removing to Veli; a project which was now re- 
newed with more warmth than ever. he tet 


The houſes of Rome being all demoliſhed, and the/ 
walls razed, a heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the mul- 


titude; they were extremely backward to ſet about re- 
building; and the rather, as Yeu offered them a place 
fortified by art and nature, good houſes ready built, a 
wholeſome. air, and a fruitful territory. They ſaid, 
e they were but juſt eſcaped, as it were, quite naked 
& from ſhipwreck, exhauſted by misfortunes, without 


„ ſtrength and without materials for rebuilding a whole 


& city, of which nothing was left but the ruins,” 


Nor did there want declaimers to throw out hard words: 
againſt Camillus, as if from vain glory and the ambition 
of being eſteemed a fecond Romulus, a new founder 


of Rome, he oppoſed a deſign of ſuch great and gene- 
ral advantage. | | 


On the other hand, the ſenate, reſolutely l 
againſt removing to Yeu, would not ſuffer Camillus 


to quit the DiQatorſhip, after his triumph, and the 
expiration of his ſix months. They earneſtly entreated 
him not to leave the commonwealth in an unſettled 
ſtate. The Dictator complied with the deſire of the 


Fathers. And now, as he was ever moſt egregiouſſy | 


devout, the firſt buſineſs to which he gave his atten- 
tion, was What concerned the worſhip of the Gods. 


put to the ſword by Camillus. And the fame hiſtorian (B. 1. c. 6.) 
aſſerts, that the Romans [in the capitol] made a convention with the 
Gauls, upon the terms which the latter thought fit to preſcribes 
And in B. 2.c. 22. he repreſents ſome Gallic Ambaſſadors encourag- 


ing two Kings of the Geſatæ, to join the Gauls in a war ageinſt Rome, 


by this conſideration, That the Gauls had formerly vanguiſbed the 
Romans in battle, taken their city, held it ſeven months, and then 


reſtored it to them voluntarily, and out of mere generoſity, [i:norr} g dla 


ei-] returning ſafe home enriched with ſpoil 
The pretended generoſity of the Gauls is a flouriſh of the Ambaſſa- 
dors, who are introduced ſpeaking ; but the other facts agree with 


what is ſaid by Polybius himſelf, in the before cited paſſages ; ſo that 


it is evident, this unbiaſſed hiſtorian did not believe one word of 


Camillus's marvellous exploits againſt Brennus. See likewiſe Sueton. 


Fit. Tib. c. 3. Juſtin, L. 38 c. 4. Diad. Sic. I. 4. 


He 
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J He obtained a decree of the ſenate, © For purifying Y- 2 R, 
all thoſe temples and ſanctuaries which had been ,, 3 7. c 
5 “ prophaned by being in the enemy's poſſeſſion ; and 389, 
z &« for confulting the Duumvirs, who had the care of the 32d. Mil. 
f « Sjbylline books, about the proper manner of puri- Trib. 
JC Ts | 


For making a league of hoſpitality with the Cærites, 
« who had ſo kindly entertained the Roman prieſts and 
«he yeſltahts > © 7 | 
“ For celebrating the Capitoline games in honour of 
Jupiter, who had defended the place of his reſidence, 
ce and the citadel of Rome; and for empowering the 
“ Dictator to conftitute a college of perſons, choſen 

„ «© from among the inabitants of the Capitol and citadel, 

4 “ to ſuperintend that affair.“ 

ö Mention too was made of expiations for having ne- 

e glected the miraculous voice (heard in the night) which 
gave warning of the approach of the Gauls; and a 
temple ordered to be erected to the kind monitor (who- 
ever he was) under the name of Aius Locutius. 

It was likewiſe decreed, that the gold which had 
been reſcued out of the hands of the Gauls, and what 
other gold had in the midſt of danger and confuſion 
been taken out of various ſanctuaries and brought into 
that of Jupiter, ſhould, inaſmuch as it could not be 
diſtinctly remembered from whence and from whom 
the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came, be all deemed 

ſacred, and depoſited under the pedeſtal of Fupiter's 
ſtatue. 

All theſe pious regulations did not divert the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons from continually exhorting the 
multitude to leave Rome, that was nothing but a heap 
of ruins, and remove to the fair city of Veii. Camillus 
therefore, attended by the whole Senate, repaired to 
the forum, and made a moſt elaborate * ſpeech to the 
| Ie | people 


>. % 
: FS 7 


Fac 1 3 


5 

: | f Camillus, in this ſpeech, inſiſts much on the conſtant experience 

4 which the Romans had of proſperous or adverſe fortune, according 

8 to their obſervance, or neglect of religious duties. And he mentions 
{ome rites of religion, the performance of which was confined to 

5 Vol. II. | "ES certain 
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T. of R. people there aſſembled. His chief arguments were 


Bet '# c addreſſed to their ſuperſtition. © Could they find in 
88, © their hearts to forſake Jupiter, Vela, Mars, and Fa- 
2d Mil.“ ther Romulus?“ ſas if Jupiter and Veſta and Mars, 


Irib. and Romulus, if ſpoken civilly to, would not have re- 


moved from Rome to Yer, as readily, and in as good 
humour, as Juno came from Veii to Rome.] It is ſaid, 
that his diſcourſe made a conſiderable impreſſion on the 
multitude; but that what determined them abſolutely 
not to remove, was a chance word ſeaſonably ſpoken. 


For ſhortly after, the Senate being aſſembled, in the 


Curia Hoſtiha, to deliberate on this important affair, 
juſt as L. Lucretius (the firſt called upon, to give his 
| opinion) was going to ſpeak, a Centurion, who. (as 
Liv. B. 5. Plutarch relates it) came with his company to relieve 
$125, the guard, was diftinctly beard to ſay, + Enſign, plant 
145. - 5. Jour colours, THIS IS THE BEST PLACE TO STAY 
Hic ma- IN *,” Inſtantly Lucretius and all the Senators ran 
nebimus out of the Temple, crying aloud, A happy Omen! 
me. «© the Gods have ſpoken, and we obey.” The mul- 
titude univerſally approved the notion“: All doubt was 
now at an end: No more any mention of Yer: Rome 
for euer?! . 


An lnterregnum followed the Dictatorſhi | of as) | 
| Jus: For the Romans would not ſuffer the Military 


certain places in Rome, and could not be transferred elſewhere, 
'This may have-been true of ſome rites. But when our hiſtorian 
makes CaM1LLUs aſk—}/here can the ComrTi1a Cura a, for mili- 
tary affairs, be ause1ciovsLy Held but in the uſual place? Shall we 
transfer them to Veit? he ſeems to have forgot, that by his own ac- 
count, CamiLLus had been recalled from baniſhment, and appointed 
to the dignity he then held, by the people in Comitia Curiata, held 


at Veit: and this in conformity to a decree of the Senate. Liv. B. 


5. c. 46. 


8 M. Dacier, on this occaſion, obſerves, that Cicero held it to be | 


direct Atheiſm, to deſpiſe or laugh at ſuch omens. Cic. de Divin, 
A 5 

b What the Centurion ſaid, if 3 by chance or belie ved 
ſo to be, furniſhed a reaſon of the ſame kind with ſome of thoſe 
which Camillus had employed in the long harangue, given him by 


Livy ; and was as good a reaſon as any of his, for not removing 


from Rome. 
Tribunes, 
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Tribunes, during whoſe magiſtracy the city had been V. o- K. 


taken, to hold the Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates. ,, 
And no ſooner | was ©. Fabius out of office, than C. 


Marcius, one of the * ibunes of the Commons, ſum- 324 Nil. 
moned him to anſwer for his conduct (of which the Trib. 
conſequence had been fo fatal) when ambaſſador to the 


Cauls. Sudden death, ſuppoſed to be voluntary, freed 
him from this proſecution. | 

Camillus and P. Cornelius Scipio performed the office 
of Interrex, by turns, for a few days. It fell to the 
former to preſide at the election of Military Tribunes. 


VIII. THE fix new Magiſtrates were I. e of R. 


Poplicola, L. Virginius 7. ricoſtus, P. Cornelius Cofſus, A 


Manlius Capitolinus, L. Amilius Mamercinus, and L. 8 5 C. 
Poſthumius Albinus. Their firſt care (after, conſulting , 2 Nos 
the Senate) was to collect the treaties with foreign Tb 
States, and what remains could be found of the laws Livy, B.6. 
of the Kings, and of the twelve tables, which had been © 1. 


written on braſs and fixed up in the Forum. Some of 
theſe were communicated to the Public ; but of ſuch 


as related to religious worſhip, the Pontifices made 


themſelves the depoſitaries, that they might likewiſe 


be the interpreters. of them, and occaſion ally make 


them ſerve as a means to keep the populace in reve- 


rence and ſubjcction. In making a liſt of lucky and 


unlucky days, the fifteenth of the Kalends of Auguſt, 
(i. e. the eighteenth of July) was particularly marked 


among the latter, as memorable for two unfortunate - 


battles, that in which the goo Fabii were {lain near 


the Cremera, and that wherein the Romans were de- 


feated by the Gauls upon the banks of the Allia; no 


ſacrifices were to be offered, no buſineſs done in the 


: By this paſſage of Livy it would ſeem, that the ſame e 5 


Tribunes who commanded the army againſt the Gauls at the battle of 
the Allia, were ſtill in office, when Camillus laid down the Dictator- 
ſhip; and if ſo, either they muſt have held their Magiſtracy two 
years, or Camillus cannot have held the DiQatorſhip ſo long as he 
is repreſented by the Capitoline Marbles, to have done; 7. e. part of 
the year 363, and all * 
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308 The Roman HIS TOR. Book II. 

F. of R. courts of Juſtice, no new expedition begun on this 
Be 5; 0. day; and ſo of ſeveral others. 

And now the care of all was the rebuilding * of the 

i 2 city. The State furniſhed tiles, and the People were 

Bib ve to take ſtone and other materials wherever 

Livy,B.b. they could find them, giving ſecurity to finiſh their 

houſes within the year. The hurry in which they 

went to work made them heedleſs whether the ground 

they built on was their own or their neighbours ; each 

raiſed his houſe where he found an empty ſpace, ſo that 


the common ſewers, which before ran under the ſtreets, | 


ran now under the houſes. And fo little taſte had 
they for order and beauty, that the city, when re- 
built, was even leſs regular than in the time of Romy- 
tus And though in Auguſtus's time, when Rome was 
become the capital of the world, the temples, palaces 
and private houſes were more magnificent than be- 


fore, yet theſe decorations could not td the fault 
of the plan. | 


E Plutarch (in Cam. p. 145.) tells us, that among the ruins of the 
City, and under a heap of aſhes, was found Remulus's augural ftaff 
unburnt : And that this was looked upon to portend the everlaſting 
preſervation and proſperity of the Roman ſtate. 
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ad From the Year of Rome 965, when the City was 
Ee  REBUILT, after the burning of it by the Gavrs, 
1 to the Year 489, when the Romans, having ſub- 
as dued ALL ITALY, began the firſt Punic or Car- 
es | THAGINIAN WAX. 
lou ps | 8 
t | 


CHAP. I. 


he J. I. The Hetrurians, Aqui, Volſci, Latines, and Her- 

aff nici, all the nations bordering upon the Roman State, 

ing combine to take advantage of its weak condition. Ca- 

| MILLUS, appointed now the third time to the Dictator- 

Ship, raiſes a numerous army, which he divides in ſeveral 

bodies for different ſervices. He marches in perſon, with 

one part of the troops againſt the Volſci, forces their 

camp, and ſubdues that People after which he takes 

the capital city of the Afqui, and recovers Sutrium 

from the Hetrurians. $. Il. The next year (when the 

Commonwealth is again governed by Military Tribunes) 

the Roman arms proſper abroad. The year following 

is a year of peace. Four new Tribes are added to the 

twenty one. $. III. The expeftation of a new war 

makes the Romans chuſe Camillus to be one of the fix 

Military Tribunes for the next year. He leads the 

Roman troops firſt againſt the Volſci of Antium, and 

then againſt the Hetrurians; and has ſucceſs in both ex- 
peditions. The Latines and Hernici ſubmit. | 
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310 Tze Roman HISTORY. Book III. 


V. of K. F. J. OM E, ariſing as it were out of her own 
Ber & R_ \ aſhes, appeared once more a city, But 
385. ſcarce did her citizens begin to take breath, when new 
33d Mil. wars called them again into the field, The Hetrurians, 
_ Ib. the Aqui and the Yolſei, all near neighbours of Rome, 
| 5 an Jof courſe her enemies, made a league to oppreſs 
her before ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. Nay, the 
Lalines and Hernici, who had long been allies of the 
Roman People, engaged in this deſign. The Romans 
ſeem to have loſt their empire when the ſeat of it was | 
deftroyed, and to have had moſt of the ſame conqueſts 
to repeat, as after the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, 

and the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth. 
Flut. Life In this diſtreſsful ſituation the Republic had recourſe 
= * to a General, always ſuperior to dangers and difficul- 
1105, f. 6, ties. Camillus was a third time named Dictator. Im- 
C: 2. mediately he ſummoned the citizens to take arms, 
without excepting even the old men. He divided the 
new levies into three bodies, cauſed one of them to 
encamp under the walls of Rome, appointing A. Man- 
lius to command it: the ſecond he ordered into the 
neighbourhood of Veli, under the conduct of L. Ami- 
lius to watch the motions of the Hetrurians and he 
led the third himſelf againſt the Volſci. His very name, 
and the report of his march, filled the enemy with 
terror; they now thought no more of conqueſt ; their 
whole ſtudy was how to avoid being conquered ; they 
- ſhut themſelves up in their camp, which they fortified 
with a ſtrong paliſade of ſtakes, and a barricade of 
trees. Camillus having obſerved the nature of their 
fortification, cauſed his ſoldiers to throw fire in great 
quantity againſt it. The fire, made fiercer by a briſk 
wind, that chanced to riſe, and blow the flame and 
ſmoke full upon the camp, preſently deſtroyed the 
wooden fence, and put the ſoldiers into ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that they ruſhed out in crowds, and fell into 
the hands of the Romans, who made a terrible ſlaughter 
of them. Camillus then ſent to extinguiſh the flames, 
in order to fave the booty, with which (as he had taken 
EO) in the 


Rome. Camillus, by order of the Senate, marched to Livy, B.6. 
its relief. The place had capitulated before he came, © 


Camillus met them, bade the women dry up their tears, 


Chap. I. The Roman His TORY, 371 
camp by aſſault) he rewarded. his army; a, bounty ſo V. of R. 
much the more agreeable, becauſe unexpected from p PS 0. 
the Dictator, who had never been known to be over 385. 
liberal on theſe occaſions. ' Purſuing the routed enemy 334 Mil. 
in their flight, he ravaged the whole country of the Trib. 
Holſci, and at length entirely ſubdued that untractable 1 
People, after they had haraſſed the Republic with con- | 
tinual hoftilities for more than 107 years. From the 

Polſci he next turned his forces againſt the Æqui, and 

by aſſault made himſelf maſter, not only of their camp, 

but of their principal. city, Bola. In the mean time 

almoſt all Hetruria had taken arms, and was now en- 

gaged in the ſiege of Sutrium, a town in alliance with 
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and the inhabitants had obtained nothing but their lives Flut. ibu. 
and the clothes on their backs. In this deſtitute con- ; 


dition they were going to ſeek new habitations, when 


and promiſed to transfer their forrows to the enemy. 

His promiſe he performed: for the Hetrurians, ſecure 

after their victory, and wholly employed in plundering, 

had left the gates of Sutrium open, and without guards. 

He came upon them by ſurpize, flew many, and made 

an incredible number priſoners. The Sutrini, before 

night, found themſelves again in poſſeſſion of their city, 

which had thus been twice taken in one day. | 

This expedition ended, the great Camillus, victorious Livy, B. 6. 

in three wars, in one and the ſame year, entered Rome c. 4. 

tin irrt: 5 | 
With part of the money raiſed by ſelling the Hetru- 

rian captives, (after they had been led before his cha- 

riot) the Roman Ladies were paid the value of the jewels 

they had formerly lent to the State: and with the re- 
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2 80 the critics ſay we ſhould read, inſtead of 7o, as it is in Liuy, 
there being from the year 258, when the war was renewed againſt 
the Yolſci in the Conſulate of Ap. Claudius and P. Serwilius to this 

time 107 years. We find that Tarquin the Proud made war with the 
Volſci. And we ſhall find preſently that all the Yolſci were not now 
| ſubdued. e | 


X 4 mainder 


The Roman HISTORY. Bock III. 
mainder the Senate bought three vaſes of gold, Which, 
with Camillus's name inſcribed on them, they placed at 
ny feet of Junoin the temple of Jupiter. 

s. II. UNDER the fix new Military Tribunes of 
the following year affairs proſper'd abroad : They ra- 
e cee the country of the Æqui, and took two cities, 

ortuoſa and Contenebra from the Hetrurians. 

The Romans being at this time in a humour for 
building, the capitol was now rebuilt (or repaired) with 
ſquare tone, and with ſo happy an execution, as to be 
thought worthy of en. even in the reign of 
Auguſtus. 

While the People were buſied in ;this ſort of wks 
| publick and private, the Tribunes of the Commons en- 
deavoured to revive the old quarrel about the dru⁰j,ẽ of 
| the conquered lands, on occaſion of the Pumptin territory, 
for which the Romans and Holſci had long ſtruggled, 
and which, after the Republic had got poſſeſſion of it, 
the Patricians had appropriated to themſelves. But the 
time was ill choſen for making a buſtle about this affair, 
becauſe the minds of the Commons were ſo intent on 
building, that they did not much frequent the Forum; 
and, beſides, they were almoſt quite drain'd of their 
money, and had not enough left for the expence of 
cultivating new farms, and ſtocking them with cattle. 
They took little notice therefore of the harangues of 
their Tribunes. The Military Tribunes for this year, 
upon ſome ſeruple concerning the validity of their elec- 
tion, voluntarily laid down their offices, and after a 
. ſhort Interregnum ſix new ones were choſen, whoſe 
ear being a year of peace was ſpent in works of peace. 
c. To the twenty one tribes were added four new mw | 
il. Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina and Armenfis. wm 

§. III. THE expectation of a war induced the cen- 


T. QuincTivs b L. Parigivs, 
L. SERVILIUS, a fifth time, C. SeRG1Us, 
L. Julius, L. EullLius, a ſecond rime, 
L. AquiLivs, IL. Menenivus, 
IL. Lockzri us, L. VaLERivs, a third dine, 
Ser. SULPI CLUS, Ci. CoRNELIVUs. 


turies 
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Chap. IJ. The Roman HISsTORV. „ 


turies to chuſe * Camillus io be one of the Military Tri- V. of R. 
bunes for the next year. They gave him, for his Col- „ 


legues, 1 Ser. Cornelius, f Q. Servilius, L. Quinctius, A 95 


L. Horatius and P. Valerius, all men of moderation, 36th Mil. 
who knew how to do themſelves and Camillus juſtice, Lib. 

In full Senate they transferred their authority into his 4 ach 
hands, and left to him the ſole management of the war , A 2d 
ſo that he was in effect Dictator. The Republic had time. 


deſigned to turn her arms againſt the Hetrurians; but + A ſixth 


this deſign was altered upon the news, that the Antiates time. 


Liv, B. 6, 


had entered the Pomptin territory in arms, and obliged . 6 

the Romans who had taken poſſeſſion of it to quit it. || ;. e. The 
Camillus allotted to each of his Collegues an employ- Volſci of 
ment ſuitable to his rank, and joined Valerius with him- Antium. 
ſelf in the command of the army which was to march 


againſt the Antiates but Valerius refuſed to be upon an | 
equal foot with Camillus, No, (ſaid he) you ſhall be my Livy, B.6. 


Dictator, and I will ſerve under you as your General of the c. 7. 
Horſe. The Latines and Hernici had joined the An- 
tiates near Satricum So that the Roman Soldiers, when 
they came within ſight of the enemy, were terrify'd at 
their numbers, which Camillus underſtanding mounted 
his horſe, rode through the ranks, put his men in 
mind, that theſe were the ſame Latines and Volſci whom 
they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, and that he was the fame 
Camillus who had led them ſo often to victory. He Liv. c. 8. 
then diſmounted, took the next ſtandard bearer by the 
hand, and led him towards the enemy, crying out at 


the ſame time, ſoldiers advance. A battle enſued, in 


which the enemy were entirely overthrown. The La- 

tines and Hernici ſeparated from the Holſci and returned 

home. The Yol/ci fled for refuge to Satricum + Camil-. 

lus came before it and carried it by aſſault. He then ;;,, c. 9. 
left his army under the command of Valerius, and re- 

turned to Rome to ſollicit the Senate's conſent, and get 

things neceſſary for undertaking the fiege of Antium. 

While he was propoſing this affair to the Conſerips Fa- 


_ thers, Deputies arrived from MNepete and Sutrium (cities 


1n alliance with Rome, and that were, in a manner, its 
bulwark, as well as the keys of FHetruria) demanding 
ſuccours 
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314 De Roman His Tory. Book III. 
T. of R. ſuccours againſt the Hetrurians. The Senate ordered 


Bel 7 . Camillus to their relief, and aſſigned him thoſe troops 


which Servilius had commanded in Rome, and kept in 


2% Mil. readineſs in caſe of an exigence. He marched, came 


rib. before Sutrium, found it almoſt taken, and preſerved it. 
Mepete had ſurrendered voluntarily to the Hetrurians, 
the greater part of the inhabitants being better affected 
Liv. B. 6. to them than to the Romans. The recovery of this place 
&+ 10 ſeemed therefore a work of greater difficulty. How- 
ever, he took it at the firſt aſſault, and having put the 
garriſon to the ſword, condemned the Authors of the 

revolt to die by the axes of the Lictors. 5 
Camillus before the end of this year called the La- 
tines and Hernici to account for their late conduct. 
The Magiſtrates of thoſe nations alledged, that the rea- 
ſon of their not aiding the Romans, was the neceſſity 
they had been under to keep their troops at home to 
defend their own country; and that as to the aſſiſtance 
which ſome of their People had given to the enemies of 
Rome, they had done it without authority, 'and had 
been puniſhed for their fault; not one of them having 
returned ſafe home. Theſe excuſes were not ſatisfac- 
tory, but the Senate readily admitted them, being un- 
willing at this juncture to multiply the enemies of the 

Commonwealth. TBS} 


CHAP. Il 


$. I. M. Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) uſes ſuch Me- 

 thods to make himſelf popular, as alarm the Senate. 
They name a Dictator, who commits him to priſon, and 
preſently after refigns his office. The Senate fearing the 
rage of the People, who are devoted to Manlius, ſet 
him at liberty. $. II. Camillus is choſen one of the 
Military Tribunes for the next year. Two of the 
Tribunes of the Commons impeach Manlius of trea- 
fon, and, by ſentence of the People, he is thrown bead- 
long from the Tarpeian Rock. | 
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Chap. II. Te ROMAN Hisron v. 


. I N the following Magiſtracy of fix 0 red, 5 R. 


Tribunes, a dangerous war abroad and a more 


dangerous ſedition at home diſtreſſed the Republic. © 
The Volſci, joined by the Latines and Hernici, who had ,. 
revolted from Rome, commenced the war: the ſedition Trib. 
had for its author a Roman of high birth, conſummate Liv. B. 6. 


bravery, and illuſtrious fame. Marcus "Manbus (who 5, 8 Life 


of Cam, 
all the other great men of Rome, yet envied one: He could p. 148. 


ſaved the Capitol) though he had pride enough to deſpiſe 


not bear to ſee Camillus ſo diſtinguiſhed, as if he alone 
were fit for the Supreme Magiſtracy and the command 


of the army. © This exalted man looks down upon 
“ his Collegues, as his miniſters, forgetting that he and 


“ they were elected under the ſame auſpices. What 


% ground for all this arrogance? Could he have re- 
„ covered Rome, if I had not firſt ſaved the Capitol? 


« He came by ſurpriſe upon the Ganls, when employed 


*in receiving the gold, and ſecure in the treaty of 


% peace; I had to do with men armed, and juſt upon 


the point of taking the Citadel; Every ſoldier of his 
army had a ſhare in the glory of his exploit; but 1 


% had no companion in my victory.“ 
It is ſaid that Manlius, by ſuch ſpeeches g gave vent to 
his envy; and that not finding his merit prized by the 


Nobles ſuitably to his own idea of it, forſook that party, 


concerted meaſures with the Tribunes of the: Commons, 
and ſet himſelf to court the multitude. Not content 
with renewing the propoſal for diſtributing the conquered 
lands, he made himſelf the advocate and protector of 
ſuch Plebeians as were oppreſſed with debt. Nothing 
could be more popular at this time than a warm concern 
expreſs'd for inſolvent debtors ; becauſe moſt of the 
lower People had been forced to borrow money, to re- 
build their houſes. The Senate, alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Manlius, thought it neceſſary to create a 


b L. MaxLius, a ſecond time, L. Quixcri us, 
P. Conntiivs, a ſecond time, L. Parir1vs, a ſecond time, 
4 Quixcrivs, C. Srxcius, a ſecond time. 


Dictator 
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oy be A e by the Lalines and Hernici) furniſhed a 
auſible pretence for this creation. 


greater difficulties to ſtruggle with at home than abroad; 

yet, whether it were, that the buſineſs of the war was 

more than ordinarily urgent, or whether he thought 

that a victory in the field would add weight to his au- 
thority of Dictator, when he ſhould have need to ex- 

ert it in the city, he made his levies with all expedition, 
marched away, and came to a battle with the Yol/cr, 

Livy, B. 6. in the Pomptin Territory. Before the action began, he 
c. 12. told his men, that the omens were ſo favourable as to 
leave no room to doubt of ſucceſs. He bade them lay 
their javelins down at their feet, keep together in cloſe 
order, and without ſtirring ſuſtain the enemy's firſt 
charge; in whoſe eyes, when they advanced in diſorder 
(after ſpending their darts in vain) they ſhould make 
their ſwords glitter, and every man call to mind that 
there were Gods who fought for the Romans. He directed 
Quinctius to reſtrain the ardor of his cavalry till the in- 
fantry were engaged in fierce conflict, and then to fall 


Liv. 0. 13. on. Both horſe and foot obſerved his injunctions; and 


the Folſei, though much more numerous than the Ro- 
mans, yet not being ſo well conducted, ſuffered a total 
defeat. Among the priſoners were found many conſi- 
derable men of the Latines and Hernici, who, being ex- 
amined, confeſſed they had acted by authority; ſo that 
it was no longer a doubt whether thoſe two Nations had 
revolted. | | | $2 
The Dictator hereupon kept his army in the field, 
believing aſſuredly that he ſhould be directed to carry 
the war into their countries; but a more preſſing affair 
obliged the Senate to ſend for him home. For Manlius, 
not by invective ſpeeches only, but by deeds of an 
exemplary generoſity, had raiſed againſt the Nobles, 
guilty of exceſſive uſury, ſuch a ſpirit of anger in the 
Commons, 


c. 14. 


Chap. IL Pb Rowan Hisrory. 389 9 
Commons, as ſeemed not eafy to be lad. One day V. of K. 


| ſeeing a centurion, who had diftinguiſhed himſelf by 8b 8 
many gallant exploits in war, and whom, his perſon 383, 


being taken in execution of a judgment upon an action 37th Mil, 
of debt, they were carrying through the Forum to the Trib. 
creditor's priſon, he ran haſtily, attended by a nume- 
rous company of his clients and other followers, and, 
laying faſt hold of the debtor, —< Oh the pride of theſe 
„ Patricians! the cruelty of theſe uſurers!—ſo brave 
« a man! fo unſuitable a fortune !—In vain did this 
right hand preſerve the Capitol, if I am to behold my 
fellow-citizen, my fetlow-ſoldier, juſt as if he had 
fallen into the hands of the vigorious Gauls, a 
wretched captive carried into ſlavery.” Then, in the 
preſence of all the people he freed the debtor, by 
paying, in legal form, the whole debt to the creditor. 
- The Centurion called upon Gods and men to reward 
his generous benefactor, The Father of the Commons of 
Rome! and being now admitted into the tumultuous 
train, he contributed not a little to increaſe the tumult. 
Shewing the ſcars of the wounds, he had received, in 
the Yerentan, Gallic, and other wars“ I was forced 
4 to borrow money for the expence of attending the 
« ſervice, and to rebuild my houſe. The amount of 
the principal I have paid over and over again in inte- 
reſt ; intereſt ſo heavy and oppreſſive that I could ne- 
ver emerge out of debt; it was uſurious extortion ' 
that overwhelmed me That I now partake of the 
common light, that Jam permitted to ſee the Forum, 
the faces of my fellow citizens, theſe are the pure 
effects of Marcus Manlius's bounty. From him I 
have received all the benefits that a ſon can receive 
from a parent; and to him therefore 1 devote my 
body, my life, all that remains unſpilt of my blood 
Whatever ties I have to my country, to the Gods of 
my country, to my houſhold-gods, thoſe ſame ties 
* faſten me inviolably to hat one man.” Both the 
nobleneſs of the act and the effuſion of praiſe and gra- 
ritude from the perſon obliged, made ſo ſtrong an im- 
pↄreſſion on the multitude, that they were already diſ- 


poſed 


cc 
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399. 
Bef. J. C. 


N ©... 
37th Mil. 


Trib. 


Livy,B.6. 
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poſed to attach themſelves, like the Centurion, to that 


one man, When he did another thing, which was ſtill 


better imagined, to turn their heads quite, and to 
throw all things into confuſion * Having, in the ter- 
ritory of Veii, a farm, the chief part of his eſtate, he 
cauſed the public cryer to notify the fale of i“ No, 
& Romans, whilſt I have any thing left, I will never 
& ſuffer, that any one of you be caſt into the priſon of 


& his creditor.” Nor did he ſtop here in his endea- 


vours to make himſelf popular, and to alienate entirely 
the hearts of the commons from the Senate. In at- 
ſemblies which he held in his own houſe (in the citade}) 
he confidently gave out, that the Senators, not content 
with being the ſole poſſeſſors of thoſe lands, which 
ought to have been divided equally among all the citi- 
zens, had concealed, with an intent to appropriate 1t to 
their own ule, the gold which was to have been given 
to the Gauls, and which had been raiſed by the volun- 
tary contributions of all the citizens who were then in 
the Capitol: a treaſure which alone would be ſufficient 


to diſcharge all the debts- of the poor Plebeians. And 


he promiſed to ſhew them in due time, where this trea- 
ſure was hid. So pleaſing a proſpect as that of every 
man's having his debts diſcharged, took up all the at- 
tention of the People; their whole care was to draw 
thoſe riches out of the hands of the Patricians. 
Things were in this ſituation when the Dictator re- 
turned to the city. Having agreed with the Senate 
upon the meaſures to be taken, he went to the Forum 
accompanied 'by the Fathers, and a great number of 


other Patricians, aſcended his Tribunal, and ſent a lic- 


tor to cite Manlius to appear before him. Manlius did 
not diſobey the ſummons, but making all his adherents 
follow him, he approached the Tribunal with fo nu— 
merous a guard, that the Aſſembly looked like two 
armies ready to join battle. Silence being made, the 


addita alia commotioris ad omnia turbanda conſilii res. 
Fundum in Veienti, caput Patrimonii, ſubjecit præconi: ne quem 
veſtrum, inquit, Quirites, donec quicquam in remea ſupererit judi- 
catum, addictumque duci patiar. c. 14. | 5 
Dictator 
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Dictator ſpoke thus : * 1 heartily wiſh, Maplins, that I V. of R. 

* and the Senate could in every thing agree with the , P& .. 

Commons of Rome, as readily as I truſt we ſhall do 383. 

in what concerns you, and the matter I am going to 357th Mil. 

queſtion you upon. You have been heard to tay, Trib. 

that ſome of the principal Senators have ſecreted the 

gold that was deſigned for the Gauls, and that this 

fund alone would be ſufficient to diſcharge all the 

„ debts. I am fo far from deſiring to hinder ſuch an 

« extraordinary benefit to the Commons, that I exhort 

„you earneſtly to eaſe them of that burdem of uſury 

* they labour under, and to name the men who have 

“ ftolen and concealed this important treaſure, But if 

« you do not inſtantly name thoſe robbers of the pub- 

* lic, be aſſured that I ſhall without delay ſend you to 

* priſon, as an incendiary and a ſlanderer ; for I will 

** not ſuffer you any longer to deceive the People with 

* vain hopes.” £5 | | 

Manlius anſwered, I find I was not miſtaken in 

my opinion, that the Dictator was created, not to act 

againſt the Yol/cr, but againſt me, and the Commons 

of Rome. He openly eſpouſes the cauſe of the Uſu- 

rers, and I am to be deſtroyed on account of the 

affection which the people bear me. Does it indeed 

offend you, Cornelius, and you, Conſcript Fathers, to 

“ ſee the crouds that attend me? Why don't you en- 

« deavour to ſhare their affection with me? Why don't 

« youreheve the poor citizens who are quite ſunk and 

overwhelmed with debt? Pay for ſome, anſwer for 

others, ſupply their neceſſities out of your ſuper- 

fluities : Nay, without beſtowing any thing upon 

them of what you poſſeſs, do but deduct from the 

principal ſums what you have received for intereſt. 

You will then ſee, that my train of followers will be 

no greater than any of yours —But why is Man- 

lius (lay you) the only man who thus concerns him- 

ſelf for the citizens? You may aſk me too, why I 

was the only man who ſaved the Capitol? As I then 

exerted myſelf for all in general, ſo now I am ready 

to give my help to every Roman in particular. As * 
. ; | 66 the 
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V. of R. 4 the ſecreted treaſure, you put a queſtion to me which 


69. 
Bet. F c 
+K Mit. © have been eaſy. The more you preſs me to declare 


Trib. 


„you can better anſwer yourſelves. The very de · 
© mand makes that difficult which would otherwiſe 


e the place where the gold is hoarded, the more rea- 
„ fon I have to believe that you have removed it, and 
hid it beyond the reach of the moſt curious enquiry. 


Am l to reveal where your thefts are concealed ? Or 


* ought not you rather to be compelled to bring them 
* forth?” At theſe words the Dictator commanded 
him to give over his evaſions and ſubterfuges, and go 
directly to the proof of his charge, or elſe to confeſs be- 


5 Livy, B. 6. fore all the People that he had ſlandered the Senate. To 


d 16. 


that to gratify the Victor's pride Manlius ſhould have 


this Manlius replying, ** That he would not (peak at 
„ the pleaſure of his enemies, he was immediately 
ordered to priſon. When the Lictors laid hold of him, 
he cried out, O Jupiter, moſt beneficent, moſt mighty; 


„O Juno, Queen of Heaven; O Minerva, and all ye 


other Gods and Goddeſſes who reſide in the Capitol, 
% will you ſuffer your Champion and Defender to be 
„thus treated by his enemies? Shall this right hand 


with which I drove the Gauls from your ſanctuaries, 


„ he manacled and locked in chains?“ 6 


We have on this occaſion a ſurprizing inſtance of the 
ready ſubmiſſion of the Romans to the commands of 


a lawful Magiſtrate. The People, tho' ſeditiouſly de- 
voted to Manlius, made not the leaſt motion to hinder 
the execution of the ſentence; not an angry expreſſion 
was heard, nor a threatning look ſeen in the whole 
Aſſembly. His adherents and abettors expreſſed their 
concern only by habits of mourning, neglecting to cut 


their hair and beards, crowding about the priſon door, 


and there lamenting his misfortune. 4 

In this time of the People's affliction Cornelius Cofſus 
had a triumph for his victory over the Yol/cei, The 
multitude expreſſed nothing but a deep dejection on 
that day of joy. Some were heard to ſay, that the 
Dictator triumphed over a citizen, not over the enemy; 
that the chief ornament of the ſnow was wanting; and 


been 


8 8 
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been led before his chariot. The Senate, to ſooth and I. of R. 


pacify the People, decreed of their own motion to ſend ,, 2 
a colony of Romans to Satricum, and allotted to every 3 


man two acres and a half of arable land. But this 37th Mil. 
expedient proved ineffectual. So ſoon as the Dicta- Trib. 75 


torſhip of ' Cornelius was expired, and the People freed 
from the dread of an uncontroulable Magiſtrate, the 
diſcontent of Manlius's party began to grow into open 
ſedition. Some reproached the multitude in public 


diſcourſes, That it was their cuſtom to exalt their Li, B. 6. 
% ProteCtors to high and ſlippery ſtations, and then © 17. 


c to forſake them in the very moment of danger and 
« downfal : That Sp. Caſſius, the firſt who propoſed 
&« the Partition of the Lands; that Mælius, who in a fa- 
mine generouſly fed the People at his own expence, 
* had both of them been abandoned and deſtroyed ; 
and that now Manlius, for endeavouring to free the 
poor debtors from ſlavery, was given up to his mor- 
tal enemies. It is a ſhame to ſee a Conſular thus 
treated, merely becauſe he did not anſwer at the 
* nod of the Dictator. Suppoſe him to have invented 
a ſtory, and therefore not to have an anſwer ready, 
was it ever known that even a ſervant was put in 
irons for only telling a lie? Call to mind that fatal 
“ night when the Gauls climb'd up the Tarpeian cliff, 
„ and when Manlius all covered with ſweat and blood 
' reſcued, in a manner, even Jupiter himſelf out of 


the hands of the enemy. Do you think that half a 


„ pound of meal was a ſufficient reward for the preſer- 
ver of our country? Will you ſuffer a man whom 
you have almoſt equalled to Jupiter, by giving him 
% the ſurname of Capitolinus, to drag on a miſerable 
< life in a dungeon, and draw his breath at the plea- 
“ ſure of a Jailer? Was one man able to preſerve all, 
and ſhall not all be able to ſuccour one?“ Diſcourſes 
like theſe were frequently repeated, and the People ſur- 
rounding the priſon day and night threatened to break 
it open. The Senate, fearing left the multitude in 
their fury ſhould execute what they threatened, made a 
Decree for his releaſe : but they did not thereby put an 

Vol. II. b 4 | end 
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V. of R. end to the ſedition, they only gave the ſeditious a leader. 
| Bet 7 0 


During theſe commotions Ambaſſadors arrived from 
the Latines and the Hernici, as alſo from the cities of 
47th Mit. Circa and Velitræ, demanding releaſement of the pri- 
Irib: ſoners taken in the laſt action when the Dictator Coſſus 
defeated the Velſci. The Ambaſſadors of the former 
were received (tho' their demand was rejected) becauſe 
thoſe Nations had been only allies of Rome; but the 
Ambaſſadors of the latter were ordered immediately to 
depart, and not appear before the People, becauſe thoſe 
cities had been upon the foot of Roman Colonies, The 
former enjoy'd their own laws; the latter were ſubject 
to the laws of Rome, and had therefore no right to ſend 
Amballadors. tr + 


Livy, B. 6. $. II. WHEN new Magiſtrates came to be elected 


c.18, for the next year, the Centuries choſe Camillus Military 
Y. of K. Tribune a fifth time; and with him they joined * Sex. 
Ber 7. C. Cornelius, + F. Valerius, I Ser. Sulpicius, C. Papirius and 

382. 7. 9. Quinctius. The confidence of Manlius was now 
85 Mil. much encreaſed by the timorouſneſs of the Senate, 

rib. and the remiſſneſs of Coſſus in not puniſhing him as a 
+ A third former Dictator had done Mzlius. And the poor Ple- 


time. 


tA ſecond beians entertained the hope, that under ſuch a leader 
time. they ſhould be able to get uſury aboliſhed. Livy gives 


A ſecond us a long ſpeech (doubtleſs of his own making) as 
ene org {poken by Manlius, in an afſembly held at his houſe in 
- not the citadel. The ſubſtance of the diſcourſe is an ex- 
bortation to the Plebeians © to free themſelves from 
% the burthen of their debts, and the tyranny of the 
„ Patricians, by exerting their natural ſuperiority of 
ſtrength, and aſſuming the aſcendant. No more 
Dictators No more Conſuls—I declare myſelf the 


cc 
(0 


« ParRox of the Commons of Rome My ſteady con- 


« cern for their Intereſts has already fixed upon me 
„ that Title. If you are willing to beſtow a higher 


more effectually in the accompliſhing of what you 
& deſire. Livy adds, © It is ſaid, that from this 
time was ſet on foot a project for reſtoring kingly 
% power; but it is not clearly ſaid, how far it went, 

: | ORE ON & nor 


upon your leader, it will enable him to affiſt you 
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« nor who were the projectors.” In the debates of V. of R. 
the Senate, alarm'd at the cabals held at a private 3 3/> .. 
man's houſe, a houſe too in the citadel, many of the 76 : 
Fathers declared loudly, © That the Commonwealth ;8th Mil. 
« ſtood in need of another Servilius Abala, who by Trib. 

« one ſtroke ſhould rid her of a bad Citizen, and re- I. B. 6. 
« ſtore the publick ſafety and tranquillity.” And tho © '® 
the reſolution of the Aſſembly was, in words, more 

gentle, it was, in cet, not leſs violent: for by an order 

to the MILITARY TRIBUNES to take care, that the 
Commonwealth ſuffered no detriment from the pernicious 


projects of Marcus Manlius, they impowered them to 


act as Abala had done. And now theſe Magiſtrates, 
and the Tribunes of. the Commons (for. the latter, foreſee- 
ing that the loſs of their dignities would ſoon follow 
that of the publick liberty, had given themſelves wholly 
to the Senate) conſulted together upon the proper mea- 
ſures to be taken in the preſent exigence : and when 
they were at a loſs, no one having propoſed any better 
expedient than Aſafſmation, which yet in all appear- 
ance would occaſion a dangerous conflict, M. Manius 
and 9. Petillius, both Tribunes of the Commons, ſtarted 
a new thought: © Why do we make that to be a ſtrife 
between the SENATE and the Commons, which ought 
* to be a war of the whole State againſt one peſtilent 
“ Citizen? Why ſhould we attack bim united with 
* the Commons, when we may more ſafely attack him 
hy the Commons themſelves ? We purpoſe to appoint 
* him a day to appear in judgment. Nothing is more 
* odious to the People than royalty. And when the 
multitude ſhall ſee, that there is no conteſt with them; 
that they are made Ju Doxs in the cauſe ; that the ac- 
cuſers are Plebeians, the accuſed a Patrician, and the 
crime, charged, a/piring to be King; they will un- 
queſtionably ſhew, that there is nothing they regard 
* with ſo true a tenderneſs, as their liberty.” 

This advice being unanimouſly approved, they no- Liv. B. 6. 
tified to Manlius a day for his appearance [before an c. 20. 
Aſſembly by Centuries.] The Plebeians. were at firſt 


| much affected to ſee him going about in a dreſs of 
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il. never happened before. Whence it is evident that there the 


The Rom AN HisToORY. Book Ill Chi: 
mourning to ſollicit favour; not one Senator, nor any il Plat 
of his kindred, not even his brothers, Aulus and Titus, wet 
accompanying him; a thing the like to which had ſee 


was a combination of all the Patricians to oppreſs him, tlie 
becauſe he was the firſt of his family who had fallen off be 


from their party to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Plebetans. Th 


When the day of trial came, his accuſers charged da 
him with holding private aſſemblies and with ſeditious be 


Words, ill meant liberalities, and ſlandering the Senate his 


mies, whom he had ſlain with his own hand in ſingle 


[with relation to the gold.] But Livy tells us, that he 


could not in any Author find, what direct proofs the his 
Tribunes brought of Manlius's aſpiring to the regal Pf 
power. However, he ſuppoſes that ſufficient proofs 
they had, ſince nothing but the circumſtance of the the 
place where he was tried (which was the Campus Mar: ſel\ 
tius) hindered his immediate condemnation. 01 

Manlius is ſaid to have produced near forty citizens, I 
for the payment of whoſe debts he had advanced mo- 
ney, without intereſt, thereby recovering their effects pol 


which had been ſeized, and keeping their, perſons out of 


of the priſons of their creditors. He produced two [© 
mural crowns [of gold] his rewards for having entered bre 
the firſt into cities taken by aſſault; eight civic crowns 
[of oak leaves] for having in battle ſaved the lives of 
ſo many citizens, among whom C. Servilius (when Ge- 
neral of the Horſe) was one; the ſpoils of thirty ene- 


combat. He then opened his boſom, and ſhewed it] 
covered with ſcars, left by the wounds he had received 
in fight. Looking often to the Capitol he called upon 
Jupiter and the other Gods for help; and he conjured 
the People to turn their faces to that ſanctuary, and, 
when they were going to pronounce judgment, to think 
of the Gods who reſided there. 8 
The people touched with the humiliation and diſtreſs 
of a Roman, who by his bravery had ſaved the Repub: | 
lic, and having before their eyes the very place where 
he had fought fo valiantly againſt the Gauls, could not it © 


: 
* 


anden him. The Military Tribunes ” 


plainly 


m chap. II. Te Roman Hisrory. c 
ny plainly perceiving this, and that unleſs the multitude 
were removed to ſome place, whence they could not 
ad ſee the Capitol, they would never give ſentence againſt 
ere the accuſed, deferred the deciſion of the affair to ano- 
mW ther day, and appointed the place of the Aſſembly to 
off be in the Peteline wood, without the gate Flumentana. 
ir. Then the object, which had ſaved Manlius, no longer 
ed dazzling the eyes of his Judges, he was condemned to 


Two marks of infamy are ſaid to have been fixed upon 
private. The public decreed, that no Patrician ſhould, 


thenceforward dwell in the Capitol, or the Citadel; and 
the Manlian family came to a reſolution among them- 


nomen Marcus. Such (ſays Zivy) was the end of a 
ne man who, if he had not been born in a free ſtate, 
no. would have deſerved to be remembered with honour b 
cg poſterity. The multitude very ſoon regretted the loſs 
out of him. Their fear of his ambition being over, they 
two remembered only his virtues ; and becaule a plague 
red broke out at this time without any diſcernible cauſe, 
ni many of the People aſcribed it to the ſevere treatment 
off Manlius : The CarrTor, they ſaid, had been 
ge- © polluted with the blood of its deliverer; and the Gods 
nel © were offended at the execution, almoſt in their very 


gel preſence, of a man, who had reſcued their Temples 


| ith © out of the hands of the enemy, 


ved | | | ba + 05 1 
pon — — — — — 2 
nge REMARKS on the Dzarn of M MANLIUS. 
ref Dacier expreſſes his wonder at * the fantaſtic humour 


* of the Roman People, who [though fully convinced 


ub- of the guilt] could not prevail with themſelves to condemn 


ere © the criminal, while they had the Caerror. before their 
not © eyes; yet preſently after [without any new offence by him 


nes committed] could throw him headlong from that very Ca- 
nly ll Y 3 „ pITOL, 


/ 


be thrown from the Capitol itſelf; and the theatre of 
his glory became that of his puniſhment and ſhame, _ 


his memory; one by public authority, the other by 


ſelves, that no member of it ſhould ever bear the præ - 
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cc PITOL, the ſight of which had hindered: them from con- wh 
ans pin T- 8 | 

Perhaps the reader may wonder at M. Dacier's giving credit 
to this part of the ſtory ; I mean the Trial and Condemnation f La. 
Manlius by an Aſſembly of the People: I am well perſuaded that BW mu 
Livy gave no credit to it, nor to ſeveral other particulars which the 
he has ſo pompouſly delivered concerning Manlius. Di 

The public examination (as Livy relates it) of MAaNnL1vs, MW Na 
the year before his death, by the Dictator, Cornelius Caſſus, ha MW Di 
too ſtrong a mark of fiction, to have paſſed upon Livy for true 5 
hiſtory, The Dictator charges Manlius with having ſlan - fer 
derouſly Þ accuſed the principal Senators of ſecreting the gold ph 
that was ſnatched [by Camillus] out of the hands of the Gauls. me 
And Manlius is repreſented as making no difficulty to own, that ou 


he had ſo accuſed them, and that he believes them guilty, Fu 


Now it is abſolutely incredible, that Manlius charged the Se- 

nators with ſecreting what every Roman, then living, knew or 
with certainty to have been carried away by the Gauls ©; for ce 
that the Gauls, when they marched off, did not go without the be 
ranſom-Gold, is made indiſputable by Polybius's account; be 


| | . | ſu 
2 Etrange bizarrerie du Peuple! il ne peut ſe reſoudre 4 condamner de 
Manlius à la vue du Capitole, & un moment apres il le precipite de di 


ce meme Capitole dont la vue Payoit empeche de le condamner, th 
Dac. Plut. Vie. de Cam. 92 | ag e 

Þ ſermones pleni criminum in patres : inter quos the- 
fauros Gallici auri occultari a eee jecit: nec jam poſſidendis 4 
publicis agris contentos eſſe, niſi pecuniam quoque publicam aver- it 
tant. Ea res ſi palam fiat, exolvi plebem zre alieno poſſe—indignum a 
facinus videri, quum conferendum ad redimendum civitatem a Gallis 
aurum fyerit, tributo collationem factam idem aurum ex hoſlibus cap: 
tum in paucorum prædam ceſſiſſe. L. 6. c. 14. . 

Cpem faQtam A te civitati video, fide incolumi, ex theſauris Galli. 
cis, quos primores Patrum occultent creditum ſolvi poſſe. c. 15. 

© NM. B. It is not improbable, that Manlius did accuſe the prin- 
cipal Senators, and Camillus among the reſt, not falſly but truly, of | 
embezzling (not the gold weighed out for the Gauls, and which the 
Gauls carried off, but) what remained of the treaſure, which the Ma- 
giſtrates had amaſſed from voluntary contribution, after their paying | 
the ſum agreed upon for their ranſom. That they were guilty of 
fraudulent purpoſes with-regard to that remaining treaſure, Livy fur- 
niſhes ground to believe, by what he ſays of their ſcrupulous ca · 
ſuiſtry, and of the reafons they found for not parting with the gold, 
they had got into their poſſeſſion. And it is very poſlible, that this 
gold properly applied, might have gone a great way towards diſ- 
r. the debts of the poor Plebeians, as Manlius is reported to 

ave laid, 8 EE 5 


which 


- 


N 1 15 
Chap. IT, The Roman, HisTory, 
which account Livy had before. him, though he takes no no- 


teat et: 


Indeed the ſaving e this gold is a point, with which the 


Latine Hiſtorian ſeems to have been much perplexed, Saved it 


muſt be; becauſe it was not fit that ſuch a majeſtic People as 
the Romans, ſhould be redeemed like ſo many paltry flaves. 
Diique et homines prohibuere redemptos vivere ROMANOS, 


Nam forte quadam, prius quam infanda Merces perficeretur— 


Dictator intervenit, &c. Lib. 5. c. ä 8 | 

Well, but what became of this gold, ſo fortunately pre- 
ſerved? Why truly, both this (which, in order to avoid a pro- 
phane uſe of ſacred treaſures, had been collected from the wo- 
men) and other gold, that in the fright and hurry had been taken 
out of the ſeveral ſanctuaries and brought into the ſanctuary of 
Jupiter, were depoſited under the pedeſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue. 
But why, when all was ſafe and quiet, were not the women's 
ornaments reſtored to them? and why were not the other par- 
cels of gold replaced in the reſpective ſanctuaries to which they 


| belonged ? The reaſon was; It could not be diſtinctly remem- 


bered from whence and from whom the ſeveral parts of the'trea- 
ſure. came; ſo it was thought beſt, that the whole ſhould be 
deemed conſecrated to the Gods. [As if the prieſts could not 
diſtinguiſh the gold of their reſpective temples, nor the women 
their own trinkets.]. The women, it ſeems, in reward of their 
virtue received public thanks; to which the public added an ho- 


' nour. Inſtead of reſtoring to them the fineries of their dreſs, 


it was decreed, that they ſhould have fine things ſaid of them 
at their funerals, as the men had d. CT $8 
Trar MAanLIius was convidled before the People, aſſembled 


| by centuries, of attempting to make himſelf King of Rome; and 
that the People condemned him, as guilty of that crime, to be 


thrown from the Tarpeian Rock, are facts which ſeem to be as 
little worthy of belief, as that he accuſed the Senators of ſe- 


Aurum quod Gallis ereptum erat, quodque ex aliis templis 
inter trepidationem in Jovis cellam collatum, quum, in quæ 3 — 
opporteret, confuſa memoria eſſet, ſacrum omne judicatum, ſub Jo- 
vis ſella poni juſſum. Jam ante in eo religio civitatis apparuerat, 


quòd, quum in publico deeſſet aurum, ex quo ſumma pacta mercedis 


Gallis confieret, a matronis collatum acceperant, ut auro ſacro ab- 
ſtineretur. Matronis gratiæ actæ, honoſque additus, ut earum ſicut 
virorum, poſt mortem ſolennis laudatio eſſet. Lib. 5. c. 20. | 
Plutarch reports that the privilege granted to the women of having 
funeral orations, was in reward of their giving [he ſhould have ſaid 
lending] their ornaments to make a vaſe, to be ſent to Delphos, in 
diſcharge of Camillus's vow, when he was juſt going to the aſſault 
of Veii. I | 
N : 2 creting 
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Te Roman His ronv. Book II. 
creting gold, ſnatched [by Camillus] out of the hands of the 
Gauls. | th | a 

1. For, firſt of all, Livy tells us that he could not in any 
author find what dire# proofs the accuſers of Manlius brought, 
of his plotting to be King: Crowds of people about bim; ſedi- 
tious words; ill meant liberalities [largitio;] flandering the Se- 


nate in relation to the gold [fallax Indicium ;] theſe were all the 


particulars mentioned by thoſe writers from whom Livy bor- 
rowed his accounts: yet our Hiſtorian u 18 that weighty 
matters were proved againſt him, becauſe [it is ſaid] the ſen- 
tence was deferred, not on account of any want of evidence, 
but meerly on account of the place where the criminal was 
tried © [the field of Mars, whence the Cayrror could be ſeen:] 
That is to ſay, IF Manlius was certainly tried by the People, 
and if ſentence againſt him was deferred on account only of the 
place where he was tried, then it is probable, there was ſuffi- 
cient proof of his guilt. But preſently after, 

2. Our hiſtorian lets us know that he is not quite ſure that 
Manlius was tried and condemned by the People: for after 
ſpeaking of their paſſing ſentence againſt him, contrary to their 


inclination, even when they were in a place from whence the 


Capitol could not be ſeen, he adds; ſome report that be was 


condemned by Duumvirs, created to enquire into his treaſon, 


Sunt qui per Duuraviros, qui de perduellione anquirerent, cre- 
atos, auQores ſint damnatum. | | 


3. As Livy by theſe laſt words diſcovers that he did not know 


certainly before what court Manlius was tried; ſo by what he 
ſays in the preceding chapter he feems to allow his reader to, 


believe, that the ſuppoſed criminal was never brought to trial 
before any court whatſoever, but was cut off by an a& of meer 
violence, an act of that abſolute power with which the Senate 
had inveſted Camus and the other Military Tribunes, on 
pur poſe to deſtroy him. I ſay, Livy ſeems to intimate this, 


when he tells us, that the Senate's giving that extraordinary 


power to the magiſtrates amounted to the ſame thing as a reſo- 


* 


18 


* Quum dies venit, que, præter cœtus multitudinis, ſeditioſaſque 
voces, et largitionem, et fallax indicium, pertinentia proprie ad regni 


crimen, ab accuſatoribus objecta ſint reo, apud neminem auQorem 
invenio. Nec dubito haud parva eſſe, quum damnandi mora plebi 


non in cauſa, ſed in loco fuerit. C. 20. 


N. B. Manlius's liberalities to the poor are ſaid to have been urged 
againſi him as indications of his inordinate ambition. And he, in 


his defence, is ſaid to have produced 400 citizens, to whom he had 


advanced money, without intereſt, to preyent their falling into the 
cruel hands of their creditors, | | 


lution 


2 


II. Chap. II. Je Roman HisrTony, 329 
he lution to diſpatch Manlius (as Abala had diſpatched Melius) 

| without any previous form of proceſs t. b 
ny That they deſtroyed Manlius by e e down from the 
its Tarpeian Rick, may be eaſily believed, though we ſuppoſe no 
i- public ſentence to have paſſed againſt him, ſpecifying that pu- 


Se- niſument: becauſe his houſe, where, it is probable, the offi- \ 
he cers of the magiſtrates ſeized him, ſtood in the citadel, and © 
"r= | therefore very near to that rock. # 
Uty 4. To the arguments, above offered, againſt the pretended 1 
n- trial and condemnation of Manlius for plotting to be King, may 1 
de, be added the great unlikelibood, that any Roman, not out of his þ 
as ſenſes, would in thoſe times furniſh even the ſmalleſt ground 1 
1] for ſuſpecting him of ſuch a plot. Is it not in the higheſt degree 5 
le, improbable, that Manlius ſhould hope to raiſe himſelf to a regal is 
he throne, by the help of a populace, whom he could not. but bil 
H- know to have an hereditary and inſuperableaverſion to the very 7 
names of King and Kingdom inſomuch, that the ambition of 9 
at reigning [cupiditas regni] was, with them, the moſt unpardon- $ 
er able of all crimes; and for which no kind nor degree of merit [| 
Ir could atone. Livy, on the preſent occaſion, (as on ſeveral 7 
he others) intimates this to have been the temper and turn of the Y 
as Roman People. Illud notandum videtur, ut ſciant homines, quæ 1 
n. et quanta decora fœda cupiditas regni, non ingrata ſolim ſed 9 
e- in viſa etiam reddiderit. c. 20: and then enumerates the wor- 1 
thy actions and heroic exploits of Manlius. [See what has 1 
been ſaid on this head in the cloſe of Chap. XIV. B. 2.] 1 
he BUT if Manlius was not guilty of deſigns againſt the LI- F 
to BERT of his Country, nor of ſlandering the Senators, what Y 
al was it that made them ſo unanimouſly combine to deſtroy him? x 
er I anſwer ; His ſingular merit, bis boneſt zeal for the LIRERTx 5 
te of bis fellotu- citizens the poor Plebeian debtors, continually ex poſed 
n to become ſlaves to their mercileſs Patrician creditors; | Conſenſu 
85 opprimi popularem virum, quod primus a patribus ad plebem de- 
ry feciſſet.] His reproaching the Nobles ſeverely in words, and Liv. B. 6. 
* more ſeverely by his example, with their rapaciouſneſs, avarice c. 20. 
q and oppreſſive uſury; and his urging them to do freely and from 
1e virtue, what a few years after, they were conſtrained to do by an 
as, att of the legiſlature, an act paſſed by the Tribes, in ſpite of the 
m moſt vigorous oppoſition from the Senate, aided by CAMILLUsS, 


Magna pars [Senatis] vociferantur Servilio Ahala opus eſſe qui 
4 non in vincula duci jubendo irritet publicum hoſtem, ſed unius 
n jacturã civis finiat inteſtinum bellum. Decurritur ad leniorem werbis 
d ſenlentian, vim tamen eandem habentem : ut videant Magiſtratus, ne 
E quid ex perniciofis conſiliis M. Manlii reſpublica detrimenti capiat. 
Lib. 6. c. 19. | | 

5 then 


The Roman HisToRy. Book III. 
en Dictator, and by a majority (which the Senate had gained 


over to them) of the Tribunes of the Commons: I mean that 


Law, which, to relieve the debtors, deducted from the principal 
debt whatever ſums bad been paid for intereſt, It was but ſeven. 
years after the death of Manlius, that L1cinivs SToLo pro- 


poſed that LAW: which, with two other Laws, he, after a ten 


years ſtruggle, prevailed to have enacted; much to the benefit 
of the Commonwealth, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of the 
ſtory. Whatever appearance of injuſtice it may have, to make 


a law on — to hinder thoſe, who have fairly lent their 
r 


money, from exaQting what by contract is legally due to them 
from the borrowers; ſuch a law was abſolutely neceſſary at this 
time, in order to preſerve to the Commons of Rome any ap- 
pearance of freedom. And the very paſſing of this law, not- 
withſtanding ſo mighty an oppoſition made to it, is alone a co- 
gent proof, that the oppreſſion which they ſuffered was exceſſive, 
and the diſtemper of the ſtate ſuch as required extraordinary and 
violent remedies. If we conſider the words with which Livy 


Vol. II. furniſhes the Centurion *, (whom Manlius delivered out of the 


P. 317- 
+ 


hands of his creditor) and the ſpeech of Manlius +, to the Dic- 


Vor. II. tator Cornelius Coſſus, we ſhall have ajuſt idea of the miſerable 


P. 319. 


brated exploit of /aving the Capitol, he had been honoured with 


condition of the Commons, and of the relief propoſed by their 
brave and generous advocate. For it is evident (as the reader 
will find) from the following parts of Livy's narrative, that he 
does not make the two ſpeakers exaggerate the grievances of 
the Commons, or make them ſay more than was ſtrictly true 
concerning the cruel oppreſſion which the poor debtors laboured 
under: and the very remedy propoſed by Manlius was one of 


thoſe remedies that, very ſoon after, were by the legiſlature 


judged neceſſary to be employed. 


Livy and PLUTARCH repreſent the zeal of Manlius in be- 
half of the debtors, as having its ſource in envy and anger, envy 
to CAMILLUS, and anger againſt the SENATE, for preferring 
that rival before him to govern the State and command the 
army. Doubtleſs in the year 369, when Manlius's popularity is 
ſaid to have alarmed the Senate, he had juſt cauſe to think 
himſelf unworthily and injuriouſly neglected by them. But that 
THIS NEGLECT of him was not the cAus E, but the EFFECT. 
of his ZEAL for the poor debtors, will I think appear from the 
following conſiderations. | | 

A braver foldier than Marcus Manlius the Roman State had 
never produced. The Military rewards which he received 
from the Generals, under whom he ſerved, are an inconteſtable 
proof of it; and in the year 361, two years before his moſt cele- 
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the Conſulſhip. And yet after that important ſervice (in 363) 


we never ſee him in any magiſtracy whatſoever. How ſhall- 


we account for this? It may eaſily be granted, that CamrLLus 
was ſuperior, in abilities, to Manlius, and to every other Roman 
of that time, for the condud? of an army; and this may furniſh 
a plauſible reaſon, why the Senate, in preſſing and extraordinary 


exigencies, had recourſe to thoſe abilities. But ſince no leſs 


than ſix perſons were every year choſen to the Military Tri- 
buneſhip (except in the year 364, when the Senate continued 
Camillus in the DiQatorſhip, that he might hinder the people 
from removing to Veii) and ſince there had been five elections 
in the time between the Gauls departure and the commotion 
ocaſioned by the generoſity of Manlius in 369, how came it to 
paſs, that a Patrician. of ſuch high birth, a hero ſo applauded 
and extolled at the time of the ſiege, was never after appointed 
to be one of the ſix governing magiſtrates ?. His brother, Aulus 
Manlius, who had no merit (that we read of) to recommend 


him, was nevertheleſs a Military Tribune in the year 365, and 
again in 2 the very year in which the Senate created Cor- 


nelius Coſſus Dictator, to quell the commotion raiſed by the 
liberality of Marcus. 7 8 | 


May we not fairly gather from this uninterrupted excluſion 


of Marcus from the Magiſtracy after the rebuilding of the city, 


that he began about that time to. diſoblige Camillus, and the 
other Oligarchs; and that their diſcontent with. him was on ac- 
count of his compaſſionate concern, warmly expreſſed, for the 


poor Plebeians, loaded with debt, and who had lately increaſed 


the burthen by borrowing money to build their houſes, as Livy in- 
een ge ie 2 | 

It ought here to be remarked, that the neceſſity of borrow- 
ing money to build, was a r pe to which they were ſub- 
jected, meerly by the Senate's refuſing to let them remove to 
Veii; which removal, after the total deſtruction of Roxt by the 
Gault, would in all appearance have been a very reaſonable 
meaſure : but it would not have been conſiſtent with the views 
of the Oligarchs, who were bent upon making to themſelves 


immenſe eſtates out of the newly conquered Veientan terri- 


tor y. FFF | 2 

10 is not indeed unlikely, that MANLITIus (who unqueſtionably 
ſaved the Capitol) was diſcontented to fee Camillus (who un- 
queſtionably did pot drive away the Gauls and fave the gold) ſo 


diſtinguiſhed by the Senate, as if he alone was qualified to com- 


mand an army. And Manlius might with the more reaſon be 


. diſſatisfied, as he knew, that Camillus's chief merit with the 
Fathers was not his military ſkill, but his (kill and inclination to 


keep 
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keep the Plebeians in extreme indigence, and thereby in a ſtate 
of ſervitude to the Patrician uſurers. Livy, though he ſeems 


to have made it a rule to himſelf, always to ſpeak reſpectfully of 


the Senate, yet tells us, that when the election of Military 
« Tribunes, for the year 354, was coming on, the attention 
« of the Fathers to that affair, and their concern for the event, 
ce were very near being greater than their care about the wars: 
And yet the Romans were at that time engaged in the important 
ſiege of Yeii: And he likewiſe tells us, That the Senate, 
% when, in the year 359, by uſing their utmoſt efforts, they 
c got Camillus in the Military Tribuneſhip, pretended, that 


cc jt was to provide the Republic with an able general, but that 


« their real motive was to provide themſelves with a magiſtrate, 
e who would oppoſe the 'Tribunes bill for a diſtribution of the 
« public lands h:“ ſo that Manlius, who was as compaſſionate 
and generous as he was brave, needed not the incitement of 
ambition or envy to make him diſpleaſed with the Senate's 
throwing ſo much power into the hands of a man, whoſe tem- 
per and character made him very unfit to be at the helm of a 
free ſtate. I, = . | 

Juſt reaſons unqueſtionably there were, why Camirtr us, 
though an exile on account of male-adminiſtration, was by an 
act of Senate and People recalled from baniſhment and created 
Diktator in the year 363, when the Gauls inveſted the Capitol: 
but the reaſonableneſs of continuing him in the DiQatorſhip 
throughout the year 364 may very well be queſtioned. For it is 
not evident, that, in this unprecedented ſtep, they had any 
view to the good of the public; and it is plain beyond a doubt, 
that they had a view to their private intereſts: that by the means 
of Camillus, inveſted with the terrors of abſolute power, they 
purpoſed to keep the People at a diſtance from Veii, and thereby 
to hinder them from having their juſt ſhare of the conquered 
lands, and likewiſe from ſeeing how ſhamefully the Oligarchs 
made themſelves rich by robbing the commonwealth. For that 


theſe were their principal objects appears from the whole 


thread of the hiſtory of theſe times. | 

We have ſeen that the Fathers, when in the year 360, by 
tears and intreaties and talking much about religion, they had 
prevailed to have the [very unreaſonable] bill, for dividing the. 


3 22 Tribunorum Militum aderant, quorum prope ma- 
jor Patribus, quam belli cura erat. L. 5. c. 14. 

b Comitiis Pribunorum Militum patres ſumma ope evincerant, 
ut M. Furius Camillus crearetur. Propter bella ſimulabant parari 
I ſed largitioni tribuniciz adverſarius quærebatur. L. 5. 
e. 2 C43 . Ws . : * . ' * 7 y | 

* Senate 
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Senate and People between Rome and Veii, rejected, were in 
ſuch joy for their victory, that, the next morning, they paſſed 
a decree for aſſigning to every freeman of Rome ſeven acres of 
the lands of Veii. oubtlel, this decree, though repreſented 
by Livy as an act of voluntary bounty, when joy had opened 
and dilated the hearts of the Senators, (not apt to ſuch effuſion 
of goodneſs) was made in performance of a promiſe, by which 
they gained a majority of the Tribes to vote againſt the 
bill in queſtion. And there is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether 
they ever put the decree in execution. And, if they did, it 
would feem, that they very ſoon got the land back again outof 


the hands of the poor Plebeiant, and probably in ſatisfaction 


of intereſt for money they had lent to thoſe Plebeians. For 
Livy introduces one of the Tribunes, in that long conteſt 
which began about thirteen years after this notable bounty, ex- 
poſtulating with the principal Senators, How they could have 


the confidence to deſire that every one of them might be allowed to 


| poſſeſs more than 500 acres of land, while no more than wo 
-acres was allowed to each Plebeian i? „ 


To return to CAMILLus: He was again created DiQator in 


| 365 ; and Military Tribune (for the fourth time) in 368, and 


again in 370, and inveſted with abſolute power, purpoſely to 


deſtroy Mantivs. Though Camillus had five Collegues, 
Plutarch repreſents him as principal in the proſecution, and as 


the Magiſtrate who removed the Aﬀembly to a place whence 
the Capitol could not be ſeen : Which makes M. Dacier aſk, 
« But why was Camillus ſo eager to get Manlius condemned, 


* a perſon of ſuch eminent merit, and who had ſerved ſo well? 


„ Why did he not leave that melancholy honour to his Col- 
cc legues ?”” He adds, Livy, to avoid throwing all the adium 


c“ of the action upon Camillus alone, ſays, That the | Military] 
% Tribunes, perceiving the eſfect which the fight of the Capital 
& produced *, &c. EE he 


i Auderentne poſtulare, ut quum bina jugera agri plebi dividerentur, 
ipſis plus quingenta jugera habere liceret ? Ut finguli prope trecen- 
torum civium poſſiderent agros, plebeio homini vix ad tectum ne- 
ceſſarium, aut locum ſepulturæ, ſuus pateret ager? Liv. L. 6. c. 36. 

And, in lib. 6. c. 21. Livy informs us, that the Senate (inthe year 
Di juſt after the murder of Manlius) to engage the People's con- 

ent to a declaration of war, paſſed a Decree for dividing the Pomptin 
Territory among them. Yet we do not find, that this was done till 


many years after the Decree. 


* Mais pour quoi Camillus pourſuivoit-il avec tant d'ardeur la con- 


damnation de Manlius, d'un homme de ce merite & qui avoit fi bien 


ſervi? 
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| M. Dacier might have found perhaps a ſatisfactory anſwer to 81 
his queſtion, if he had attended to what Plutarch ſays in his hs 
compariſon of Camillus with Themiſtecles., The biographer, 1 
though he ſometimes extols the Roman hero to the ſkies, yet a 
leaves it doubtful, „Whether it was the love of liberty and 1 
„ of his country, that made him proſecute Manlius to death, | - 
&,or whether his hatred to Manlius was not owing to a ſecret 
6: jealouſy of a rival, illuſtrious by many noble exploits, and 2 
„ eſpecially by that of ſaving the Capitol; whence he acquired 4 
6 the ſurname of Capitolinu s.“. ö PITS 0 Lk 
But, without having recourſe either to Amor Patrie, or to 
any ſuppoſed jealouſy of a rival for military Glory, it would » 
ſeem that we may well account for Camillus's being the chief jo 
actor in the deſtruction of Manliur. This humane, generous, P 
noble ſpirited hero, by his civil and ſocial virtues, reproached, - 
eclipſed and diſhdnoured the invincible Camillus ; and, by pa- ( 
troniſing the cauſe of the diſtreſſed Plebeians, oppoſed the gra- 
tification of his (ſeemingly ruling paſſion) avaricde. 5 
i A celebrated author obſerves, <©© That the writers of par- , 
Dr. Midd. P . . | . . .. C 
Pref. to © ficular lives are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour of . 
Life of their ſubject, and to give us a Panegyric, inſtead of a Hiſtory”? ? 5 
Cic. p. xvi·— and that * this ſeems to flow from the nature of the thing f 
& itſelf, where the very inclination to write is generally l 
cc grounded in prepoſſeſſion, and an affection already contracted 
ce for the perſon whoſe hiſtory we are attempting; and when 1 
« we fit down with the diſpoſition of a friend, it is natural for ö 
ce us to caſt a ſhade over his failings, and to give the ſtrongeſt ; 
ec colourings to his virtues.“ | 1 ' 
Perhaps there is not a more ſtriking inſtance of the truth of ; 
what is here ſaid, than PLuTARCH's Life of CAMiLLus. It 


abounds with indications of an extreme partiality. He extols 

the only good action (recorded) of his hero, greatly beyond its 

merit; and diſcovers a moſt friendly diſpoſition to believe, that | 

he never did any thing wrong. | 
Certainly it required no extraordinary elevation of ſoul, nor | 

any thing beyond common prudence and policy, and a moderate 

ſenſe of honour, to act as Camillus did, with relation to the 

ſchool-maſter of Falerii. It was one of thoſe parts of conduct, 

the performance of which does not render a man ſo praiſe- 

worthy, as the non-performance of them renders him infamous, 

Yet from Plutarch's admiration of the deed, one would ima- 


ſervi? Que ne cedoit il ce triſte honeur 4 ſes collegues? Auſſi Tite 
Live, pour ne pas faire tomber toute la haine de cette action ſur Ca- 
millus ſeul, dit Que les Tribuns Setant appercus de J effet que cette une 
produiſoit, Ic. on BY rot Ip 
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gine it to be ſomething ſo glorious as not to be looked at, 


without having the eyes of our minds dazzled with its bright- 
neſs. | | 


CAMILLUS, was, by the Roman People, thought guilty of Vol. II. 
impious vanity, when with his face painted red, and in a chariot p. 276. 


drawn by white horſes, he rode in triumph for the conqueſt of 
VIII. What ſays our biographer to this? Why truly he is of 
opinion, © That we may reaſonably preſume, the Gods would 


« not have ſhowered down ſo many favours upon Camillus, if 


cc he had really offended them by _ impiety.“ | 

But did not Camillus embezzle and appropriate to his private 
uſe ſome of the wealth belonging to the public? Of this he was 
accuſed z and he was cited to appear in judgment before the 
oy = to anſwer the charge. Neither the principal men of 
his 
derable part of the Commons) nor (according to Plutarch) his 
Collegues heretofore in office, nor his Friends, when all were 
aſſembled to conſider of his caſe, would give him any hopes of 
eſcaping condemnation: So, to avoid a trial, he ran away, 


curſing his countrymen. One would naturally conclude from 


theſe particulars, that he was guilty. No, ſays Plutarch, the 


& Gods declared him innocent, by bringing the Gauls againſt | 
% Rome to revenge his cauſe, and puniſh the Romans for their 


«© unjuſt treatment of him.“ | | 

And the biographer will have it “ that he was baniſhed for 
cc his ſteady oppoſition to the BILL for removing half of the 
cc Senate-and People to Ven; which Bill, (if we may credit 
Livy) the people themſelves, moved by the intreaties of the 
Senators | and probably more moved by a promiſe of ſeven acres 
of the lands of Veii to each of them] had rejected three years 
before this proſecution. 43 | 


Indeed it is highly probable, that, long before the impeach- _ 


ment of Camillus, the greater part of the Plebeians had received 


impreſſions much to his diſadvantage : For the whole ſeries of 


his conduct towards the Commons appears, even from the ac- 
counts given of it by his Panegyriſts, to have been baſe and 
deteſtable; ſo baſe, that one may reaſonably wander how it 
could happen, that Camillus ſhould be ſuch a favourite character 
as he certainly is with moſt readers of ancient hiſtory, How- 


M. Furium ab urbe amovere. Qui die diQa ab L. Apuleio 
tribuno plebis, propter prædam Veientanam, filio quoque adoleſcente 
per idem tempus orbatus, quum accitis domum tribulibus, et clien- 
tibus, quz magna pars plebis erat, percunctatus animos eorum reſ- 


ponſum tuliſſet, Se collaturos guanti damnatus efſet, abſolvere eum nan 


peſſe, in exſilium abiit. L. 5. c. 32. 


ever, 


ribe, nor his Clients, (which, ſays 1 Livy, made a conſi- 
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The Roman His TORY. Book III. 
ever, this may perhaps be ſufficiently accounted for by the ſame 


reflections which the ingenious writer, before quoted, makes 
on another occaſion. 


Midd.Life « Among the celebrated names of antiquity, thoſe of the 


ec great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always 
ce the moſt, and imprint a notion of magnanimity, and power, 
« and capacity for dominion, ſuperior to that of other mor- 
tals :——theſe are the only perſons who are thought to ſhine 
-in hiſtory, or to merit the attention of the reader : dazzled 
with the ſplendor of their viQtories, and the pomp of their 
triumphs, we conſider them as the pride and ornament of 
the . name; while the pacific and civil character, 
« though of all others the moſt beneficial to mankind, whoſe 
« ſole ambition is, to ſupport the laws, the rights and liberty 
cc of his citizens, is looked upon as humble and contemptible 
« on the compariſon, for being forced to truckle to the power 


* 


c of theſe oppreſſors of their country.“ 


8 822 8 


That Camillus was ſuperior in military {kill to all his cotem- 


poraries, and that he did important ſervice to his country by 
many victories n in the field, is not to be diſputed. But when 
we have granted thus much, what is there more to ſay in his 
praiſe ? How ſcandalous an appearance does he make as a ci- 


tizen, a member of a Republic erected on the principles of 


Liberty? | TE 
1. He is reported to have vowed the tenth of the | ſpoil of 


VIII to APOLLO, in caſe the Romans ſhould become maſter 


of the place. 


LIVx ſays, that Camillus made this vow juſt before he aſſailed | 


the walls: According to PLUTARCH, it was before he ſet out 
from Rome to go to the ſiege: And it ſeems moſt probable from 
the ſequel of the ſtory, that neither before nor after he left 
Rome, did he ever act ſo ſenſeleſs a part: But that when he and 
the Senate, thinking that the poor ſoldiers had got too rich a 
reward of their labours, (during a ten years ſiege) wanted to 
rob them of part of it, he then falſely pretended to have made 
the vow in queſtion. For ſhould we grant, that the general of 


a Roman army might, from certain religious prepoſſeſſions, with- 
out being out of his ſenſes, really intend to make a preſent of 


a tenth part of the wealth of Veii, (the richeſt city of 7 
to the Grecian Prieſts of Apollo at Delpbi; J ſay, ſuppoſing this, 


n Plutarch in comparing the exploits of Camillus with thoſe of 


|  Themiftocles, intimates that there is ſo much of ſurprize, and of the 
| *Merveilleux ſpread over the actions of the Roman, as to make them 
ftter ſubjects for painters and poets than for hiſtorians. : 
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How came it, that Camillus did not in due time, and before the b 
booty was carried off, acquaint the ſoldiers with his act of de- 
votion? Why truly, He had forgot it; the wor/t, ſays Plutarch,. Vol. II. 
and the moſt ridiculous of all excuſes. The ſoldiers, nevertheleſs, p. 257. 
threatened with-the anger of the Gods, paid into the public | 
ſtock the value of a tenth of what they had brought home. 

2. Fraud and impoſture ſucceeding ſo well, a new trial of it 

is made the next year. The poor citizens being many of them 
eagerly bent on removing to VEII, that they may get a reaſon- 

able ſhare of the lands belonging to it, Camillus, to throw a 
religious obſtacle in their way, is pleaſed then to have a new 
ſcruple: He recalls to mind, that his vow to Apollo had com- | 
prehended, not only the moveables, but the city of Veii, and all Ijbid. 
its territory. The Senate have tender conſciences, and there- p. 279. 
fore refer this nice caſe to the Pontifices, the Caſuiſts of the 

State. Theſe having diſcourſed with Camillus, and informed 
themſelves ſatisfactorily of his Intention when he made the vow, 
are clear in opinion, that Apollo muſt have the tenth of what- 
ever had, before the vow, belonged to the VEIENTES, and had, 
ſince the vow, fallen into the power f the RoMaNs. [Not a 
word however of the money raiſed by the ſale of the captives, Ibid. 
and tranſmitted to the public treaſury (that is to ſay, tranſmit- p- 274. 
ted to Rome for the uſe of the leading men of the Senate :) 
For though the per/ons of the VEIENTES bad 2 into the 
power of the Romans, yet the Caſuiſts, it is likely, might hold, 


that the per/ons of the VEIENTES A Veientes themſelves, 


they could not properly be ſaid to belong to the Veientes, and 
ſo were not comprehendęd within the vow.] Well, but how | 
ſhall Apollo get his due? The tenth of the houſes and lands of 
Veii cannot be ſent to Delpbi. Camillus and his aſſociates have 
an eaſy expedient for this. They get the town and territory 
apprai ſed, and they pay out of the public treaſury, into their 
own hands, the tenth of the value; that they may buy gold to 
make a cup for Apollo. [The God was to have had a cup, 
before the appraiſement, and he gets nothing more now: No; 
but the Senate find their account in this tranſaction. For the 
public having purchaſed, of the God, his tenth of the city and 
lands of Veii, and this tenth not being divided from the reſt, it 


i Quum ea diſceptatio anceps ſenatui viſa delegata ad pontifices. 
eſſet, adhibito Camillo, viſum collegio, quod ejus ante conceptum 


votum Veientium fuiſſet, & poſt votum in | mays populi Romani 
ac 


veniſſet, ejus partem decimam Apollini facram eſſe. Ita in æſti- 
mationem urbs agerque venit: pecunia e ærario prompta, et tribunis 
militum conſularibus, ut aurum ex ea coemerent, negotium datum 
L 25. | | RON e 
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is become impracticable for the people to put their project in 
execution, till the Senate ſhall think proper to aſcertain and ſet 
out the particular houſes and lands that belong to the public, in 
virtue of the late purchaſe.]J © © 885 8 8 
- Livy exhibits to his reader this whole ſcene of oppreſſion, 
knavery, and religious impoſture, and makes Camillus the prin- 
cipal actor in all: And yet ſpeaks of him as the glory of Rome 
at this time, and the envy of M. Manlius. \ 
- On the other hand,. though the hiſtorian (wanting proof) 
firſt ſuppoſes Marcus Manlius to have been aCtuated by pride, 
envy and ambition, and then invents for him words and diſ- 
courſe, ſuch as a man, under the influence of thoſe paſſions, 
might poſſibly utter, yet it is to be remarked, that he men- 
tions not any one thing as certainly done by Manlius, but what 
is praiſe-worthy. | | | 
And from theſe obſervations one would be inclined to think, 
that the oldeſt traditions, and perhaps the firſt written accounts 
concerning the tranſaQtions of thoſe times were all favourable 
to Manlius, and much to the diſadvantage of the Senate and 
Camillus: But that the later hiſtorians (and Livy in particular) 
who on many occaſions, do evidently conſult the glory of the 
Romans, and eſpecially of the Senate, more than truth, per- 
ceiving plainly, that, in the minds of ſtrangers and of poſte- 
rity, the venerable Fathers and Optimates of thoſe days would 
be much diſgraced, if it remain'd an eſtabliſhed point of hiſto- 
ry, That an eminent Patrician, a man diſtinguiſhed for his bra- 
very, and gallant exploits, and who had done eſſential ſervice to | 
the State, was aſſaſſinated by them, only becauſe he impoveriſhed 
himſelf to relieve poor debtors, and warmly declaimed againſt 
exceſſive uſury; the later hiſtorians, I ſay, to cover, in part, 
the infamous conduct of Camillus and the Patrician faction, 
thought it convenient to ſuppoſe (without evidence) the truth 
of what that faction imputed to Manlius, when they had de- 
termined to cut him off. Accordingly thoſe writers have re- 
ported, that in all probability Manlius (otherwiſe a Roman of 
eminent virtue) was ſeized with the Cupiditas Regni o, and en- 
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»The ſame diſtemper had, with equal truth, been imputed to 
* Vol. II. Spurius Caſſius *, and in after times was imputed to Tiberius Gracchus 
p- 12, & and his brother Caius. This ſtratagem of the Senate, when they 
ſeg. wanted to deſtroy an adverſary by the hands of the Roman people, 
was ſomewhat like pointing out to our populace a man, as bit by a 
mad dog, and incurable, and whom it is neceſſary to deſtroy in order 
to prevent miſchief. The latter is not ſo malicious, becauſe not fo 

certainly fatal, as was the other. 
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deavoured to make himſelf king of Rome. Of this charge 
againſt him Livy confeſſes that he found no proof, except his 
good deeds, (his liberalities) and ſome ſeditious diſcourſe, that is 
to ſay, ſome diſcourſe againſt exorbitant uſury, cru ty to inſol- 
vent debtors, and robbing the public; of all which the chief men 
of the Senate were-notoriouſly guilty : For it is to be obſerved, 
that, with Livy, ſedition frequently ſignifies nothing more than 


oppoſition to the deſires and meaſures of the Senate. 


If it be granted (as ſurely it will) that in order to form juſt 
ideas of the merit or demerit of thoſe men who make the prin- 
cipal figures in hiſtory, we muſt attend chiefly to what they 
did, and not to the characters given of them by their hiſtorians, 
M. Manlius Capitolinus will, I think, appear to have been an 
honeſt, benevolent, generous, open hearted, brave ſoldier, a 
friend to juſt liberty; the invincible M. Furius Camillus, a vain, 
hypocritical, avaricious robber of the public, the champion of 
tyrannical uſurers, and the murderer of the beſt man in the 
3 Always a hero in the field, always an op- 


preſſor in the city, he oppoſed for ten years together the enact- 


ing of thoſe Laws, to the execution of which, when enacted, 
were owing the liberty, the virtue, the glory, and the empire of 
the Romans p. I mean the laws propoſed. by Licinius Stolo, in 
the year 377, and paſſed by the Tribes in 386. A writer, on 


339 


no occaſion partial io the Tribunes of the Commons, tells us, Dr. Mida. 
that „they never left teaſing the Senate with freſh de- Pref. to 
“ mands, till they had laid open to the Plebeian families, a Life of 
« promiſcuous right to all the magiſtracies of the Republic, Cic. p. 
« and by that means a free admiſſion into the Senate.“ He XXVII. 


adds, * Thus far they were certainly in the right and atled like 
cc true patriots; and after many ſharp conteſts, had now brought 
ce the government of Rome to its perfect State; when its honours 
« were no longer confined to particular families, but propoſed 


e equally and indifferently to every citizen; who by his virtue 


c and ſervices, either in war or peace could recommend him- 
ce ſelf to the notice and favour Xt his countrymen.” To hinder 
this improvement of the conſtitution, and to keep the Plebeians 
in a ſlaviſh dependance on inſatiable Patrician uſurers, were the 
chief objects of the care of the great Camillus, in his old age. 


Created Dictator by the Senate (in the year 38 5) for no other 


end, but that he might abuſe the power annex'd to that office, 


P In the introduction to the fourth book of this hiſtory, the reader 
will find ſome reflections on the excellency of theſe laws; and he 
may find the ſame reflections inſerted in the preliminary diſcourſe 
of the ingenious author of the new tranſlation of Cæſar's commen- 
taries. | | 
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The ROMAN HIS TOR. Book III. 
he (to anſwer the purpoſe of his creation) by menaces, and by 
his lictors, drove the people from the Forum, when they were 
going to enact the moſt excellent Laws. The two Tribunes, 
however, not diſmayed hereby, and knowing his weak ſide, 
quickly frightned him, by an attack there, into an abdication 
of his Dictatorſhip. Plutarch ſpeaks only of their zbre#ning 
bim with a. heavy fine ; but Livy tells à us, that, according to 
ſome writers, the Tribunes a Hually got a Law paſſed by the 
Commons, ſubjecting bim to that heavy fine, in caſe he interpoſed 
his authority of Dictator, to hinder the proceedings of the 
Comitia. Be that as it will, Camillus, after mention of the 
fine, ſuddenly laid down his ſovereign magiſtracy, under pre- 
tence, ſays Plutarch, of bodily indiſpoſition. The Latine hiſ- 
torian, very unwilling to believe that the Hero retreated through 
fear, gives four or five reaſons againſt that opinion; and is in- 
clined to think, that he quitted his poſt out of a religious ſcru- 
ple, relating to ſome newly diſcovered defect in the ceremony 
of his inauguration : But if the love of riches was the Hero's 
ruling paſſion, as it ſeems to have been, this will furniſh a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to twenty better reaſons than Livy has produced ; 
and, by the account which Plutarch gives of the inſult offered 
to the Hero the next year when he was again Dictator, and of 
the meek part he then acted, it appears (if the ſtory be true; 
for Livy ſays nothing of it) that the Tribunes, by threatning to 
make him pay, had totally ſubdued his ſpirit.. 

1 conclude from the whole of theſe Remarks, that M ans- 


1. us, innocent of all deſigns againſt the liberty of his country, 
fell a ſacrifice to the avarice and ambition of Camit..us, and 


the other Oligarchs, his aſſociates in oppreſſive iniquities. 


ve neutrd inclinata magiſtratu ſe abdicavit : ſeu quia vitio 
e erat, ut ſcripſere quidam ; ſeu quia tribuni plebis tulerunt ad 
plebem, idque plebes ſeivit, ut fi M. Furius pro dictatore quid egiſ- 


ſet, quingentiim millium [ris] ei mulcta eſſet. L. 6. c. 38. 


CHAP. II. 


8. I. During the fix following years and the beg N ot 


the ſeventh, Rome is almoſt entirely free from civil diſ- 
ſentions; but wars are carried on abroad againſt the 
Præneſtini and Volſci with very little interruption. 
Camillus being one of the Military Tribunes in the year 
373 gives a remarkable proof of his moderation, when 
arjreſpeffully treated by one of his Colleges. 
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* 


| A ULUS* MANLIUS ſprobably an infamous V. of R. 


uſurer, and for that reaſon not unconſenting to 37 


the death of his * brother Marcus] was choſen one of 481. 
the Military Tribunes at the very next election, and zoth Mil. 
with him were join'd + L. Falerius, | Ser. Sulpicius, Trib. IA 


L. Lucretius, 1 L. Amilius, and M. Trebonius. The Livy,B. 6. 


plague ſtill raged, and to add to the misfortune, Rome 2 1 4 
was not only threatened again by the Volſci; but by Nee. 
ſome of her own colonies which revolted ; ſo that the tA 4th 
Senate found it neceſſary to engage the People's con- time. 
ſent to a war. And in order to this they promiſed to 4 = third 
divide the Pomptin territory among them, and named 5 A third 
five Commiſhoners to. make the: diſtribution of the time. 
lands, and three others to lead a colony to Nepete. t A 3d 
Hereupon the Tribes unanimouſly agreed, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of the Tribunes, that troops ſhould 

be raiſed to act againſt the ſeveral enemies of Rome. 
Accordingly troops were raiſed ; but the plague conti- 

nuing, the Military Tribunes durſt not lead them into 

the field. And though Præneſte followed the example 


of Velitre, Circæ, and other colonies, the low con- 


dition of the Republic obliged her to ſuſpend her reſent- - 
ments, | . 

But in the following Military Tribuneſhip of Sp. Pa- V. of R. 
pirius, L. Papirius, * Ser. Cornelius, Y Ser vilius, Ser. , 3/3 
Sulpicius, and tt L. Amilius, the two firſt marched an 8 
army towards Velütræ, and in the neighbourhood of 40th Mil, 
that place defeated the Heliterni, tho“ joined by great Trib. 


numbers from Præneſte. The Generals did not think aha 


it adviſeable to beſiege Velitræ, but rather to purſue the 4 


war with vigor againſt the Preneftins, who had farther time. 
provoked the Romans by aſſiſting the Yol/cr, Livy, B. 6. 
And now the Republic having much work upon her ©: 22. 
hands, turned her eyes again upon the invincible Ca- Y. of R, 
millus, to raiſe him a ſixth time to the Military Tribune- Be? 7 C 
ſhip. Camillus apprehenſive of the viciſſitude of fortune, 379. : 

| | . 41 . 

a Aulus Manlius was one of the Military Tribunes when the Patri- Trib, 

cians made their firſt attempt to deftroy his brother, in the year 369. 
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342 | The Roman HISTORx. Book III. 
TV. of E. was willing to ſpend the remainder of his days in tran- 
4 77 5 C. quillity: But in vain he endeavour'd to excuſe himſelf, 
"379. by pleading his age and infirmities; the People declared, 
ik Mil. that they did not expect him to fight in perſon either on 
Trib. foot or on horſeback, but only deſired him to aſſiſt the 
T5 Life army with his counſel, and make it invincible by com 
J is. p. manding it. A. Pofthumius, L. Poſthumius, L. Furius,* 
A zd IL. Lucretius, and M. Fabius Ambuſtus, were choſen to be | 
time. his Collegues. The Senate decreed the conduct of the 
war againſt the Volſci to Camillus + it fell by lot to L. 
Furius to be joined with him. All the troops conſiſting 
of four legions marched towards Satricum, which the 
dns Volſci and: Præneſtius had lately taken, and where they 
Plut. Life had formed their camp, Camillus poſted himſelf at a 
Cam. ibid. (mall diſtance from the enemy, but was in no haſte to 
Livy, B. G fight; he either waited for better health, or to receive a 
© 23. reinforcement of troops. In the mean time the Yolſci 
endeavoured to provoke the Romans to a battle, and 
theſe grew impatient of the inſult. Their ardour for 
fighting was increaſed by the raſh diſcourſes of young 
Furius, who imputed the prudent delays of his Collegue 
40 his age, which, he ſaid, had chitÞd his blood. He at 
length addreſſed himſelf to Camillus, reproached him 
with his ination, and urged him to comply with the 
deſires of the ſoldiers. Camillus anſwered with an air of 
ſuperiority, but with great temper, That hitherto the 
Roman People had not been diflatisfy'd with his con- 
duct in war; that nevertheleſs, if the impetuoſity which 
hurried the ſoldiers on to an engagement was not to be 
reſtrained, he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but defired to be 
excuſed, on account of his age, from engaging in the 
foremoſt ranks. While Furius drew up his troops in 
order of battle, Camillus prepared a Corps de Reſerve to 
aſſiſt his Collegue in caſe of diſtreſs ; and this precau- 
tion prov'd of great importance : For when the young 
Genera], whoſe vigorous charge did not fail to put the 
Holſci to flight, had, through his indiſcreet warmth in 
: purſuing them too far, ſuffered a defeat, Camillus ral- 
_ eat lied the broken cohorts, and repulſed the enemy. The 
of Cam, next day he joined battle with them again. Furius, 


P. 49. whom 


III. Chap. III. The Roman HIS ToRv. 5 # 4 
| whom he had placed at the head of the cavalry, being V. of R. 


ran- . ; : e ö 
ſelf ſenſible of his fault, intreated his troops to exert them- ge 8. 
fed ſelves to recover his reputation. Accordingly, when 379. 3 
r Fe the infantry were hard preſſed, the horſe, at his requeſt, 41ſt Mil, 


the diſmounted, and gave them afliſtance ſo opportunely, as Trib. _ 
to make them victorious. Among the priſoners were FR . 
found ſome of the inhabitants of Tuſculum, a neigh- ©" 7 
be bouring city and in alliance with Rome. Theſe being 
the examined, declared that they had taken arins with the 
a conſent of their Magiſtrates. This account alarmed 
Camillus, and he thought it neceſſary to go in perſon 
=. to Rome with the priſoners, and lay the matter before _ : 
the Senate. Though he left Furius to command the 
troops during his abſence, yet it was generally be- | 
lieved both in the army and in the city, that his chief 
buſineſs at Rome was to complain of him. The Senate 
therefore when they obſerved that he ſaid nothing of 
Furius, but confined his diſcourſe to the revolt of the 
Juſculans, were much aſtoniſh'd , and ſtill more: ſo, 
when of all his Collegues he choſe Furius to accompany 
him in the new. expedition againſt Tuſculum. By this 
conduct Camillus gained honour to himſelf, and covered 
the diſgrace of the young General [probably his kinſ- 
man.] As for the Tuſculans, they diſarmed the reſent- 
ment of the Romans by making no reſiſtance. Camillus 
found the huſbandmen at work in the fields, as in times 
of the profoundeſt peace; the Magiſtrates of the city 
ſent him proviſions, and came out to meet him; and 
when he entered the place he found the ſhops and 
be ſchools open, the markets full, and not the leaſt ſign of 
ow war. The General, pleaſed and ſatisfy'd with theſe Liv. c. 36. 
tokens of repentance, adviſed the Senate of Tuſculum to 
to ſend a Deputation to Rome, there to make their ſubmiſ- 
ſion. Deputies were accordingly diſpatched, who, ha- 
bited in mourning, and with their Dictator at their head, 
— addreſſed the Conſeript Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. 
The Senate readily forgave the Tuſculaus, and to make 
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344 The Roman HISTORY. Bool III. 
TF. of R. The following adminiſtration of L. Valerius, + P. 
LEE Valeris, $ L. Menenius, || C. Sergius, Sp. Papirius, and 

371 Ser. Cornelius, was diſturbed by domeſtic ſeditions and 
42d. Mil, a foreign war. The two Cen/ors had begun to examine 

Trib. into the grounds of the complaints made by the poor 
Liv, B. 6. debtors, when one of thoſe Magiſtrates died; upon 
Aken Which the other, as cuſtom required, laid down his of- 


time. fice, and the Romans proceeded to a new election. But 
t A zd the Patricians, who were doubtleſs afraid of a Cenſus, 
. 5 (becauſe it muſt of courſe diſcover their riches and ex- 


ceſhve uſury, and the oppreſſion which the poor deb- 
A za tors laboured under) pretended ſome defect in the elec- 
time. tion, and thence took occaſion to declare publickly, 
A fifth that it was againſt the will of the Gods, that the Re- 
time. public ſhould have any Cenſors this year. The Tribunes 

of the Commons exclaimed againſt this proceeding, as an 
Liv. B. 6. intolerable artifice ; and would ſuffer no levies to be 
c. 28. made to oppoſe the Preneſtins, till theſe, embolden'd 
by the Diſcord in Rome, came pillaging to its very 
gates. Then in a fright and a hurry the People all ran 
to arms, Titus Quinctius was created Didclator, troops 
were raiſed without oppoſition, and the Præneſtins (ſuch 
a dread they had of a D:Aator) inſtantly removed 


farther off. Poſſeſt with a vain conceit, that the banks 


of the Allia muſt always prove a fatal place to the Ro- 
mans, they encamp'd there, and were there zouted. 
The Didlator, by aſſault, took eight towns ſubject to 
Præneſte, and then Velitræ; after which Prenefte, with- 
Liv. c. 29. Out waiting to be attacked, capitulated. From that 
city Quinctius brought, in triumph, the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter Imperator, and placed it in the Capitol between the 
ſanctuaries of Jupiter Capitolinus and Minerva, and then 


abdicated his Dictatorſhip, which he had held only 


V. of R. twenty days. 
Be The Government of the Republic paſſed now into 
| 377. ' the hands of three Patricians and three Plebeians The 
430 Mil. former were P. Manlius, C. Manlius, and * L. Julius, 
rib. the latter C. Sextius, M. Albinius, and IL. Antiſtius. 
A ad To the two Manlii, becauſe more nobly born than their 
2 B. 6. Plebetan Collegues, and more in favour than Julius, the 
c. 30. | | Senate 
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thoſe generals, without firſt acquainting themſelves 


with the country, ſent out ſome cohorts to forage; and 43d Mil. 


345 

Senate gave the conduct of the war againſt the Volſci, V. of R. 

but had ſoon cauſe to repent of this preference: for Bet 5 jy 
77. 


upon the ſingle report of a Latine, who, diſguiſed un- Trib. 


der the appearance of a Roman ſoldier, came haſtily 
with the falſe tidings, that the foragers were by the 


enemy intercepted and ſurrounded,” marched the 


army with all expedition to their reſcue, and thereby 


fell into an ambuſh, where the deſperate courage alone 


of the ſoldiers (not the ſkill of the commanders) pre- 
ſerv'd them from total deſtruction ; and the Yol/cr, 
during the action, detach'd a part of their troops, 
which ſurpriz'd and plunder'd the Roman camp. When 
the news of theſe diſaſters came to Rome, the Senate 


pere at firſt for naming a Dictator; but judging by 


the inaction of the conquerors, that they knew not 
how to improve a victory, it was only reſolv'd to call 
home the army and its commanders. During theſe 
misfortunes abroad, Rome continned free from all do- 
meſtic broils; which may reaſonably be imputed to 
the ſhare the Plebeians had at this time in the Govern» 
ment. | 


- APE". 1 E 5 
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ks | The next year, when Sp. Furius, 9. Servilius, C. V. of R. 


Ro» Licinius, P. Clealius, M. Horatius, and L. Geganius, _ 370- 
ed, all Patricians, held the Military Tribuneſhip, was far ee Obs 
to from being ſo peaceable. What gave occaſion to the 44th Mil 
th- diſturbance, were the debts. To enquire into theſe, "Trib. 
lat two Cenſors had been created; but they could not A 2d 
pi- proceed in the affair, becauſe of a freſh irruption of % f. K 
he the Yolſci into the Roman Territory. The Tribunes of EE 
en W the Commons however purſued their point with more 
aly warmth than ever, and oppoſed the levies, till they had 
forced the Senate to iſſue a Decree, that no perſon 
to ſhould be diſturbed either for private debts, or for the 
he public taxes during the preſent war. Hereupon all op- 
Us, poſition to the levies ceaſed, and the Romans took am- | 
LS. ple revenge on the Volſci. But the war was no ſooner 
eir at an end, than the creditors renew'd the proſecution | 
he of their debtors ; who, far from having any hopes of | 
te 


_ diſcharging 


* 
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diſcharging their old debts, found themſelves under à 
neceſſity of contracting new, on account of a tax im- 
poſed on them, to defray the expence of a wall of 
ſquare ſtone, which the Cenſors were building; and 
the oppreſſed Pleberans could get no help from their 8. 
Tribunes, becauſe, no army being at this time wanted, 
theſe had no levies to obſtruct. | 

Nay, the next year, when, by the powerful in- 
fluence of the Patricians db men of that order were 
again in the ſupreme magiſtracy, they raiſed, without 
any oppolition from the Tribunes of the Commons, three 
armies, one to guard the City, another to be ready to 
march on any unexpected occaſion, and a third to'take 
the field under the command of Valerius and Aimilius, 
againſt the confederated Latines and Volſci, who had 
commenced hoſtilities, and were encamped near Satri- 
cum, a city of the Yolſer. In this war the Romans had 
the advantage. The confederates, after ſuſtaining 
ſome loſſes, quarrelled among themſelves, upon the 
Queſtion, Whether the war ſhould be continued. The 
Antiates and the reſt of the Holſci deſired peace; the 
Latines, obſtinately averſe to it, ſeparated from them 
in a rage, which they vented firſt on Satricum, reducing 
it to aſhes, and ſparing only a Temple of the Goddeſs 
Matuta. (This Divinity, according to Plutarch, was 
the ſame whom the Greeks called Leucothea, or Ino, 
Daughter of Cadmus.) Thence they fell upon the 
Tuſculans, to puniſh them for having deſerted the La- 
tine Confederacy, and accepted the privileges of Roman 
Citizens. They ſurprized the Town, but the inhabi- 
tants retired into the Citadel, which they held out till 
they were reliev'd, probably, by that Roman army 
which had been kept ready to march upon occaſion. 
The Romans took the place by aſſault, and the Latines 
within the walls of it were all cut to pieces, not one 
eſcaping. | 


b L. EMuiLius, a fifth time, L. Q. CincinnaTvus,a gd time, 
8. SuLyIcius, a ſecond time, [C. VeTuRIus, | 
P. VaIERIVs, a fourth time, [C. QuinT1vs. 


1 


0 (a Patrician, ) C. Licinius Stolo, her huſband, a Ple- 


Chap. IV. The Roman His rok v. | 


4" > 9 1, oe! - WD 


$, I. The Iower ſort of the People of Rome are over- 
awed and oppreſs'd by the Great and the Rich; and the 
Commons in general laſe that ſpirit and courage they for- 
merly had in contending with the Nobles. In the midſt 
of this extreme dejeftion, the vanity of a woman ſets 
three bold and enterpriſing men at work to raiſe, by 
ſome New Laws, the fortune of the Plebeians higher 
than ever. By one of theſe propoſed Laws (called af 
- terwards the LI cIN IAN Laws) the Conſulſhip js to be 
reſtored, and, of the two Conſuls, one is always to be 
:  Plebeian. The three men, who combine to fre this 
project, are M. Fabius Ambuſtus, he Lady's father, 


beian, and L. Sextius, another Plebeian great di- 
ſtinction. Aﬀter ten years ſtruggle with the Senate 
they carry their- point. The Pretorſhip and Curule 
Adileſhip are inſtituted. A Plague carries off many 
| perſons of diſtinftion, among whom is the Great Ca- 
 MILLUS. gs pn | 
1 TREATY concluded with the Antiates, V. of R. 
and the Defeat of the Latines gave the Re- 377. 
public an interval of reſt from foreign wars: but as the Bef. J. C. 


| r „ 
Senators and rich Patricians, when they ſtood in no 4cth Mil. 


need of the aſſiſtance of the lower ſort, never fail'd to Trib. 
oppreſs them; ſo the more quietneſs there was at this Livy, B.6, 
time abroad, the more violence and tyranny did they © 34. 
exerciſe at home towards their Plebezan debtors. Mul- 
titudes of theſe being inſolvent, were condemned to be 
bond-ſlaves * to their mercileſs creditors; which melan- * Nexi. 
choly ſcene ſo depreſſed and ſunk the ſpirits not only 
of the meaner Pleberans, but even of the moſt conſi- 
derable of that order, that, far from having the cou- 
rage to ſtand in competition with the Nobles for the 
Military Tribuneſbip, there was not among them all a 
man of ability and experience, who would ſue for or 

| 1 conſent 
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conſent to bear even the Plebeian Magiftracies*. But 
now, at this very criſis, when the Patricians ſeem'd to 
have ſecured to themſelves for ever all authority in the 
ſtate, and to have reduced the Commons to a kind of 
deſpondent ſubjection, a trifling accident gave occaſion 
to a wonderful change in the face of things; the Ple- 
beians on a ſudden raiſed their drooping ſpirits, and 
with a dauntleſs ambition carried their pretenſions, and 
with ſucceſs too, higher than ever. 1 

5. II. M. FaBI Us AMBusTVUs, a Patrician of great 


credit in both parties, had two daughters, of whom the 


elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a Patrician by birth, 
and now Military Tribune; the younger to a rich Ple. 
beian, named C. Licinius Stola. One day when this 
Plebeian's wife was at her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who 
walked before Sulpicius at his return from the Senate, 
thunder'd at the door (an uſual thing) with the ſtaff 
of the Faſces, to give notice that the Magiſtrate was 
coming. This naiſe, to which the wife of Licinius had 
not been accuſtomed, put her into a fright. Her ſiſter 
taking notice of it, could not forbear laughing at her, 
ſeeming much to wonder at her ignorance. A very 


ſmall matter, ſays Zivy, is ſufficient to diſturb the quiet 


of a woman's mind, The vanity of the younger Fa- 
bia was ſtung to the quick by her ſiſter's laughing; it 
made her feel the inequality of their conditions; and 
her uneaſineſs did not fail to be encreaſed by the croud 
of people that came to pay their court to her ſiſter, 


d Quanto magis proſperis eo anno bellis tranquilla omnia foris 
erant, tanto in urbe vis Patrum indies miſeriæque Plebis creſce- 
bant; quum eo ipſo, quod neceſſe erat ſolvi, facultas ſolvendi im- 

diretur. Itaque quum jam ex re nihil dari poſſet, fama & corpore 
judicati atque addicti creditoribus ſatisfaciebant, pœnaque in vicem 
fidei ceſſerat. Adeo ergo obnoxios ſummiſerant animos, non infimi ſolum, 
fed principes etiam N ut non modo ad Tribunatum Militum inter Pa- 
tricios petendum, quod tanta vi, ut liceret, tetenderant, ſed ne ad Plebeios 


guidem magiſtratus capeſſendos, petendaſque ulli viro acri experientique 


animus efſet : poſſeſſione mque honoris uſurpati modo @ plebe per paucas 
annos recuperaſſe in perpetuum patres viderentur. Ne id nimis lætum 
parti alteri eſſet, parva (ut plerumque ſolet) rem ingentem moliundi 
cauſa intervenit. M. Fabii Ambuſti, &cc. 5 


and 


Chap. IV. The RO an His TORY. 
and receive her commands. Her father happening to V. of R. 


* 


ſee her while ſhe was yet in the firſt anguiſh of her 
rief, and perceiving by her countenance that ſome- 


thing troubled her, kindly aſked her what it was, and 6k ban. 
I whether all was well at home. At firſt he could get no Trib. 


ſatisfactory anſwer from her: ſhe was aſhamed to own 
either that ſhe envied her ſiſter, or was diſcontented 
with her huſband. But Fabius continuing in ſoft words 
to preſs her to diſcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length con- 


feſſed, that the true cauſe of her pain was her being 


married unſuitably to her quality, and into a family in- 
capable of honours and high ſtations. The father be- 
ing very fond of his daughter, omitted nothing that 
could be ſaid to comfort her, promiſing, '* that it 
« ſhould not be long before ſhe ſaw at home the ſame 


_ «& honours which ſhe had ſeen in her ſiſter's houſe.” 


And from this time he began to plot with his ſon-in-law 
for the intereſt of the Commons; theſe two aſſociating 
in their projects L. Sextius a young Plebeian of capacity 
and ſpirit, and who wanted nothing but a nobler birth 
to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Republic. 


The oppreſſion which the poor Plebeians labour'd under Liv. B. 6. 
at this time, and from which they could never hope to ©. 35. 


be freed, but by raiſing ſome of their own body to the 
ſupreme power, gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to 
attempt an innovation. in the Government. It was 
thought expedient, for the eaſier compaſſing their de- 


ſigns, that Licinius and Sextius ſhould begin by getting 
the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy that would enable 


them to open themſelves a way to the higheſt dignities. 


And when they had carried that firſt point (which they. 


ſoon did) they immediately bent all their thoughts and 
power to put the Plebetans, already not inferior to the 
Nobles in courage and virtue, upon a foot of equality 
with them in reſpect of honours too, boldly aiming, not 
at the Military Tribuneſhip, but at the very Conſulſhip 
itſelf. They propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing the office of 
Military Tribune, reſtoring the Conſulate, and re- 
quiring, that of the two Conſuls to be annually choſen, 
one ſhould always be a Plebeian. And in order to make 

| the 
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with ſucceſs too, higher than ever. 


elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a Patrician by birth, 
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conſent to bear even the Plebeian Magiftracies*. But 
now, at this very criſis, when the Patricians ſeem'd to 
have ſecured to themſelves for ever all authority in the 
ſtate, and to have reduced the Commons to a kind of 
deſpondent ſubjeQion, a trifling accident gave occaſion 
to a wonderful change in the face of things: the Ple- 
betans on a ſudden raiſed their drooping ſpirits, and 
with a dauntleſs ambition carried their pretenſions, and 


5. II. M. Fanius AMBusTVUs, a Patrician of great 
credit in both parties, had two daughters, of whom the 


and now Military Tribune; the younger to a rich He. 
beian, named C. Licinius Stola. One day when this 
Plebeian's wife was at her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who 
walked before Sulpicius at his return from the Senate, 
thunder'd at the door (an uſual thing) with the ſtaff 
of the Faſces, to give notice that the Magiſtrate was 
coming. This naiſe, to which the wife of Licinius had 
not been accuſtomed, put her into a fright. Her ſiſter 
taking notice of it, could not forbear laughing at her, 
ſeeming much to wonder at her ignorance. A very il 
ſmall matter, ſays Livy, is ſufficient to diſturb the quiet 
of a woman's mind, The vanity of the younger Fa- 
bia was ſtung to the quick by her ſiſter's laughing; it 
made her feel the inequality of their conditions; and 


her uneaſineſs did not fail to be encreaſed by the croud 


of people that came to pay their court to her ſiſter, 


b Quanto magis proſperis eo anno bellis tranquilla omnia foris 
erant, tanto in urbe vis Patrum indies miſeriæque Plebis creſce- 
bant; quum eo ipſo, quod neceſſe erat ſolvi, facultas ſolvendi im- 
pediretur. Itaque quum jam ex re nihil dari poſſet, fama & corpore 
judicati atque addicti creditoribus ſatisfaciebant, pœnaque in vicem 
fidei ceſſerat. Adeo ergo obnoxios ſummiſerant animos, non infimi ſolum, 
fed pri ncipes etiam . ut non modo ad Tribunatum Militum inter Pa- 
tricios petendum, quod tanta vi, ut liceret, tetenderant, ſed ne ad Plebeios 
guidem magiſtratus capeſſendos, petendoſque ulli viro acri experientique 
animus eſſet : poſſaſſione mque honoris uſurpati modo à plebe per paucas 
annos recuperaſſe in perpetuum patres viderentur. Ne id nimis lætum 
parti alteri eſſet, parva (ut plerumque ſolet) rem ingentem moliundi 
cauſa intervenit. M. Fabii Ambuſti, &c. 


and 
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and receive her commands. Her father happening to V. of R. 


ſee her while ſhe was yet in the firſt anguiſh of her 

rief, and perceiving by her countenance that ſome- 
thing troubled her, kindly aſked her what it was, and 
whether all was well at home. At firſt he could get no 
ſatisfactory anſwer from her: ſhe was aſhamed to own 
either that ſhe envied her ſiſter, or was diſcontented 
with her huſband. But Fabius continuing in ſoft words 
to preſs her to diſcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length con- 
feſſed, that the true cauſe of her pain was her being 
married unſuitably to her quality, and into a family in- 
capable of honours and high ſtations. The father be- 
ing very fond of his daughter, omitted nothing that 
could be ſaid to comfort her, promiſing, '** that it 
“ ſhould not be long before ſhe ſaw at home the ſame 
_«&. honours which ſhe had ſeen in her ſiſter's houſe.” 
And from this time he began to plot with his ſon-in-law 
for the intereſt of the Commons ; theſe two aſſociating 
in their projects L. Sextius a young Plebeian of capacity 
and ſpirit, and who wanted nothing but a nobler birth 
to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Republic. 


The oppreſſion which the poor Pleberans labour'd under Liv. B. 6. 
at this time, and from which they could never hope to c. 35. 


be freed, but by raiſing ſome of their own body to the 
ſupreme power, gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to 
attempt an innovation, in the Government. It was 
thought expedient, for the eaſier compaſſing their de- 
ſigns, that Licinius and Sextius ſhould begin by getting 
the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy that would enable 
them to open themſelves a way to the higheſt dignities. 
And when they had carried that firſt point (which they. 

ſoon did) they immediately bent all their thoughts and 
power to put the Plebeians, already not inferior to the 
Nobles in courage and virtue, upon a foot of equality 
with them in reſpect of honours too, boldly aiming, not 
at the Military Tribuneſhip, but at the very Conſulſhip 
itſelf. They propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing the officeof 
Military Tribune, reſtoring the Conſulate, and re- 
quiring, that of the two Conſuls to be annually choſen, 
one ſhould always be a Plebeian. And in order to make 
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| hs — R. the People more eager to paſs this Law, they tack'd it 
| 77. 
Bef. J. 


5. 
43th Mil. 
Trib. 


to two others relating to the Debts and the conquer'd 


Lands. | 


By the firſt of theſe. two laws there was to be de- 
ducted from the capital debt whatever ſums had been 
paid for intereſt, and the principal was to be diſcharged 
in three years, and by three equal payments. | 
The ſecond was to prohibit any Roman Citizen from 
poſſeſſing more than five hundred acres of land. What- 
ever lands any one held beyond that reſtriction, were 
to be taken from him, and divided among the poorer 
Citizens. | 


II is eaſy to gueſs, that laws of ſuch weighty import 


were not to be obtained without violent ſtruggles. 
Riches and honours, thoſe objects of the moſt paſſionate 
defires of men, were the intereſts in queſtion. The 
Senators, alarm'd and terrify'd, held public and private 
councils, but could fall upon no expedient to avert the 
impending evil, except that of gaining ſome of the 
Tribunes over to their party ; an expedient which in 
like conteſts they had formerly employ'd with ſucceſs. 


And now the eight Collegues of Licinius and Sextius 
were all prevailed with to oppoſe the meaſures of theſe 
two; ſo that when the projectors of the new laws had 


convened the Tribes to give their voices concerning 
them, the other Tribunes would not fo much as ſuffer 
the reading of them to the aſſembly : the word VE TO 
(1 forbid) put a ſtop to all proceedings thereupon. The 
two Tribunes having frequently aſſembled the people, 
but ſtill in vain, Sexzzus, at length addreſſing himſelf to 
the Patricians, ſaid aloud, © Very well; ſince INTER“ 
* CESSION * is always to have ſo prevailing a power, 
% we ſhall take care to defend the Commons with the 
% very ſame weapon. Appoint an aflembly whenever 
you pleaſe for electing Military Tribunes; the word 
V ro, which our Collegues now chant in concert fo 
% harmoniouſly, will not then be fo pleaſing a muſick 
to your ears.“ 


b The term expreſſing the Oppoſition of the Tribunes to any public 
1 . | 
F. III. 


rged 
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time being come for a new election of Curule Ma- 
giſtrates, Sextius and Licinius oppos'd and hinder'd all 
proceeding thereto; and being themſelves continued in 
the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, they renewed the fame oppo- 


ſition for five years ſucceſſively, ſo that the Republic 
fell into a kind of Anarchy. At length, in the fifth "2 


year, a foreign enemy came as it were to the aſſiſtance 
of the Senate. The inhabitants of Velitræ a Roman 
Colony, grown wanton with idleneſs, and ſeeing no 
Roman army on foot, made ſome incurſions on the lands 
of the Republic, and then beſieged Ty/culum. The 
Tuſculans had long been allies, and had lately been ad- 


mitted Citizens of Rome, ſo that the Plebeians as well as 


the Nobles were aſhamed to refuſe them aſſiſtance. 


_ Sextius and Licinius therefore waving their OpposiTION, 


an aſſembly was held by an Inter-rex, for electing Mi- 


litary Tribunes. The choice fell on ſix Patricians e, V. of R. 
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378, 

379» 
380, 

381, 


392, 


ivy, B. 6. 
6. 


who, after ſome difficulty in making the levies, marched 382. 


an army againſt the enemy, defeated them, raiſed the Bef. J. C. 


370. 
46th Mil. 
Trib. 


ſiege of Tuſculum, and beſieged Velitræ and this place 
not being taken when their year drew towards a cloſe, 
the Centuries created ſix new Military Tribunes « to 


carry on the fiege; and, among theſe, * M. Fabius * ad time. 

The V. of R. 
383. 

Bef. J. C. 
369 


Ambuſtus, the father-in-law of Licinius Stolb. 


ſtate of affairs at Rome was now much alter'd, not only 
by this promotion of Fabius to the ſupreme magiſtracy, i 
but by an increaſe of ſtrength which the favourers of th Mil. 


the new laws had got in the college of Tribunes, of 'Tib.' 


whom at this time there were but five who oppoſed 
thoſe laws. Licinius and Sextius being thus ſupported 
by three of their collegues and by a Military Tribune, 
puſh'd their point with more warmth than ever. They 
were now the ſeventh year in office, and, by long ha- 


L. Furivs, a ſecond time, | 9Q. Servirivs, a third time, 
P. VaLerivs, a fifth time, M. Cornelius, 
A. ManLivs, a fourth time, | C. VeTurivs, a ſecond time, 
S. -SULPIC1Us, a third time, | Q. QuincTiusCINciNNATUS, 
C. VaLerivs, | A. CorneL1vs, 
8. CoRNELIvs, a ſixth time. | M. Faz1vs. 
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28 V. of R. 


383. 
Bef. J. C. 


The Rowan HisTorRy. Book Ill. 
bit, thoroughly practiſed in the art of managing the 
People. In the preſence of the multitude they boldly 
and repeatedly afked the chief men of the Senate, 


** with what aſſurance they could defire, that the laws 


ſhould allow them to poſſeſs more than five hundred 
acres of land, when only two acres were allotted to 
each Plebeian ? Is it reaſonable that every one of you 
„ ſhould hold the lands of near three hundred Citizens, 
and that a Commoner ſhould hardly have ground 
enough whereon to build him a ſmall habitation to live 
in, or ſufficient for a burial-place when he dies?” 

When by theſe and ſuch like doleful words they had 
ſtirred up the People to a much greater indignation than 


La 
ey 


they felt themſelves, they immediately. added, But 


* how is it poſſible that any bounds ſhould be ſet to 


the avarice of the Patricians, or to their oppreſſion 
© of the People, unleſs the People themſelves will pro- 


vide for their own ſecurity, by raiſing ſome of their 
* own body to the Higheſt Magiſtracy ? Nor will it be 
* ſufficient that Plebeians be qualified by law to be Con- 


© ſuls. They obtained the privilege of ſtanding for 


the Military Tribuneſhip , and yet, in ſorty-four 
„years , not one of their order was promoted to that 


** dignity! The number of Military Tribunes, at their 


firft inſtitution, was ordained to be Six, on purpoſe 


that the Commons might have a ſhare in that magi- 


* ſtracy; nevertheleſs, by the power and influence of 
„ the Nobles, their juſt pretenſions have been almoſt 
* conſtantly defeated. And how much eaſier will it be 
for the Patricians, when there are but two places to 
* be filled by Con/uls, to ſecure them both to them- 
5 ſelves? The only remedy is, to make it an indiſpen- 


cc 


* 


te 


COynſulate. From that very day, and not till then, 


* may the Roman People be deem'd to have baniſhed 


Kings from Rome, and to have eſtabliſhed Liberty on 
a firm baſis: from that very day the Plebeians will 


6c 


begin to ſhare in all thoſe things which now give 


From the Year 309 to 353. 


the 


ſible law, that there be always one Plebeian in the 


Chap. IV. The Roman HISTOR . | 353 
« the Hatricians the pre-eminence over them, Power, V. of R. 
« and Honour, Military Glory, and Nobility; they will , 363: 

« enjoy great advantages themſelves, and tranſmit them J. C. 
« greater to their poſterity.” 


| DEE 8 t A: : 
When the Tribunes found that theſe diſcourſes were N. | 
liſtened to with pleaſure, they propoſed a fourth law, 

„ That Decemvirs be appointed inſtead of Du uM- 

„ vIRs, to take care of the Sybilline Books, and to 
interpret them; and that Five of the Ten be always 

„% PLEBELAN.” However, all proceedings on this, as 

well as the other Propoſals, were ſuſpended during the 

ſiege of Yelitre, which went on but ſlowly. The five 
Tribunes in the intereſt. of the Senate had urged, that 

it was but juſt to wait the return of the army from be- 

fore that place, that the Soldiers, who made ſo great a 

part of the Commons, might not be excluded from 

giving their votes when ſuch important innovations were 

on foot. „5 1. | 

F. IV. THE year ending before the return of the v. of R. 
army, the Republic choſe © ſix new Governors; but the 384. 
People continued in the Plebeian 'Tribuneſhip the two Bet. J. C. 
authors of the laws in diſpute. Sextius and Licinius ,g3% Mil 
having once more ſummoned the People (probably to- Trib. 
wards the cloſe of the year 384) were now reſolved to Livy, B. 6. 
proceed without any regard to the Prohibition of their e. 38. 
Collegues *. The Senate terrify'd hereat, had recourſe 


to 


e L. QuixncTivs CariroLinus, L. Parirtus Crassus, 
Spe. OERVILIUS, S. SULPIC1US, a fourth time, 
S. CoxNnELIvs, a ſeventh time, L. VETVURIVus. 


Father Catrou and Monſ. Vertot ſeem both of them to have miſ- 
taken ſome words of Livy in this part of the ſtory, and by that miſ- 
take to have fallen into a perplexity, which has induced the firſt to 
ſuppoſe a ground of conteſt between the Tribunes, for which he has 
no authority, and the other to omit the mentioning of any conteſt at 
all between them. | Y 

Both the French writers relate, that the Tribunes were now unani- 
mous upon the affair of the New Laws. The paſſage in Liwy, on 
which I ſuppoſe they found themſelves, is this: Quum Tribus voca- 
rentur, nec interceſſio Collegarum latoribus obſtaret, trepidi Patres ad duo 
ultima auxilia, ſummum imperium ſummumque ad civem decurrune. 
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Voc. 


384. 
Bet. c 


48th Mil. 
Trib. 
Plut. in 
Cam. p. 


149. 


Liv. ibid. 


The ROMAN His Toty. Book III. 
to their laſt experiments, the Hrigheft Authority-and the 
Greateſt Man. They named CAMILLUS to the 
DieTAToR$HIP, this being the fourth time of his be- 
ing inveſted with that dignity. His promotion, if we 
may believe Plutarch, was much againſt the will of the 
People, nor was Camillus himſelf very forward to ac- 
cept the charge, not caring to exert the Dictatorial au- 
thority againſt thoſe who had ſo often on great occaſions 
repoſed their confidence in him, and believing that he 
was pitched upon out of ill-will, that he might be the 
inftrument to oppreſs the Commons if he ſucceeded, or 
failing, might himſelf be ruined.” 2 

The creation of a Dictator did not deter Sextius 
and Licinius from convening the Tribes to give then 
votes upon the new laws. Camillus, full of anger and 
indignation, and attended by a great body of the Parri- 
cians, repaired to the Aſſembly, and there ſeated him- 
ſelf in his Tribunal. After the uſual conflict between 
the legiſlating and the interceding Tribunes, and when, 
in ſpite of the VtTo of the latter, the former, ſup- 
ported by the People's favour, went on to. take the 
ſuffrages of the Aſſembly, and the firft Tribes had 


already voted for the Laws, the Dictator, riſing up, 


The words in Italic they underſtand to mean, That there was no longer 


any oppoſition to Sextius and Licinius from their Collegues: Whereas the 
context plainly ſhews the true meaning of them to be, not that Sex- 
tius and Licinius were not oppoſed by their Collegues, but that they 
were ndt hinder'd by that oppoſition from proceeding ; and it was 
this that alarm'd the Senate fo much, as to make them name a DiQa- 
tor. That the Tribunes were ftill divided about the new Laws, as 
before, is evident from the words in Livy which preſently follow thoſe 
above cited. Quum Dictator ſtipatus agmine Patriciorum, plenus 


ire minarumque conſediſſet, atque ageretur res ſo/ito primum certa- 
mine inter ſe Tribunorum plebi ferentium Legem intercedentiumgque ;\ & 
quanto jure potentior interceilio erat, tantum vinceretur favore le- 


gum ipfarum, latorumque, &c. | 

Father Catrov, not to be inconſiſtent with himſelf, conjectures that 
fome of the Tribunes oppoſed the proceedings of the reſt at this 
juncture, not becauſe they difapproved of the laws in queſtion, but 
out of reſpect for the Dictator then preſent, Sans doute par reſpec pour 
le Difateur ; that they were unanimous concerning the juſtice of pat 
ting the laws, and differ'd only as to the time, | 


declared, 


Jared, 


Chap. IV. The Roman His Tory. 385 
declared, that he was come to ſupport the privileges V. of R. 
« of the Commons, and that he would never ſuffer 7 gt 8 
4 one part of the Tribunes to deprive the other f th 
« their right of Oppoſition,” Sextrus and Licinus laugh- 48th Mil. 
ed at this artful ſpeech, and continued to take the Trib. 
votes. The Dictator hereupon, in great wrath, ſent 
his lictors to drive the People out of the Forum; 
threatning at the ſame time, that, if they offered to 
proceed to Law-making, he would ſummon them to 
the Campus Martins, oblige them to liſt, and to march Plus. p. 
into the field, His menaces, while they put the Com- 150. 
mons into a fright, ſeemed to raife the courage of the 
two Tribunes. For theſe preferred a Bill, and engaged 
the Commons to paſs it into a Law, That, in cafe 
« M. Furius Camillus made uſe of his Dictatorial Power 
to obſtruct the enacting of the Laws in diſpute, he 
“ ſhould pay a fine of * 500000 aſſes of braſs.” Ca- 
millus, preſently after, either intimidated by this Ple- 
biſcitum, or (as Livy is inclined to think) having 
diſcovered, that there had been ſome defect in the ce- 
remony of taking the Auſpices, when he was created 
Dictator, abdicated his ſupreme Magiſtracy. 0 

$. V. THE Senate in this nice conjuncture not T. of R. 


nnowing how to act without a Dictator, whoſe autho- ,, 385. 


ity might be a curb upon the. Tribunes, named P. 1 . 
W 1 A „ 

Manlius to ſucceed Camillus in that dignity. © Ling, ib. 

Livy tells us, that during a ſort of inter-regnum, B.6.c. 39. 


Or c0000 Drachme ; i. e. 1614. 11s, 8d. Arbuthnot. © 

The Greek Drachma was in value the fame as the Roman Denarius, 
that is 74d. Engliſh. | ay 04) e 

h Livy gives ſeveral reaſons for his believing that it was not ſear 
which made Camillus reſign the DiQatorſhip. 1. The Character of 
the Man. 2. The Senate's appointing another Dictator to ſucceed 
him; which they would not have done, if the Dictatorial Authority 
had proved impotent in his hands. 3. Camillu;'s accepting of the 
fame office again not long after, and while the three Laws were ſtill 
in diſpute ; which he would have been aſhamed to do, had he been 
ſo lately overpower'd in the exerciſe of it. 4. At the time when the 
bill, for impoſing the fine, is ſaid to have been preferred, he had 
power to hinder its paſſing into a Law, or he could not have hindered 
the paſſing of thoſe, for the ſake of which this was preferred. | 


Aas2z2 which 


V. of R. 


Beß 7 C. 
357. 


Vertot. 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Bock III 
which there was between theſe two Dictatorſnips, Sex- 
tius and Licinius held an Aſſembly of the People, and 
propoſed their Laws anew ; and that they might have 
obtained the paſling of thoſe two which related to Land 
and Uſury, if thole would have ſatisfied them: but 
that they refuſing to ſeparate the Laws, and requiring 
the People to give their voices upon all at the ſame time, 
the Aſſembly could not be brought to paſs that Lay 


which related to the Conſulate. 


The new Dictator Manlius preſently diſcover'd him: 
ſelf to be a favourer of the Commons, by naming a 
Plebeian, C. Licinius (not Licinius Stolo the Tribune) 
far his General of the Horſe. Such a nomination wa 
without example, but he endeavoured to juſtify himſel 
to the Senate by alledging, that Licinius was his nea 


kinſman, and that the dignit fy of General of the Hor 
was not greater than. that 0 

latter Licinius had heretofore enjoy d. | This ſhews 
that in the confuſions of a ſtate, mutual fidelity between 


Military Tribune, which 


the members of a party is not much to be depended 
upon, becauſe of the private ties there, that are « 
mong Citizens of the ſame dich. tho of oppoſit 
parties. 

When the election of Tribunes came on, VA metho! 
they took in order to get themſelves continued in office 
was, to pretend that they would no longer ſerve. . They 


repreſented to the People, that they were grown old 


in the Tribuneſhip to no purpoſe, and that after ſtrug: 
ling nine years with the Senate for the good of the Com. 
mons, the only recompence they had met with for 
their ſervices, was neglect and ingratitude. You 


« would very gladly be freed from the oppreſſion! of 


“ Uſury, and you are very eager to have your ſhare of 
the conquer'd Lands; but when the queſtion is, to 
promote the honour of your Tribunes, by whoſe la- 
* bours and zeal you are to obtain thoſe benefits, you 
«© ſhew nothing but coldneſs and indifference. Is it 
c conſiſtent with modeſty for you to aſk theſe advan- 
„tages by our means, While you reſolve · to leave us at- 
„ terwards, not only without honour, but without 

_ hopes 


„% an. ina” ts: th © 2 os © i. 


ao. a. aw. PTY - k. 


«CC co tt 


_ 


i A. CorRNEL1vs, a ſecond time, 


Chap. IV. The Roman HIS rok v. 


« 


257 


« hopes of honour ? To be plain then, the Laws we V. of R. 
« have propoſed are inſeparable. If you are willing to Bel © 8 


« paſs them conjointly, you may then chuſe us again 
into the 'Tribuneſhip ; but if you are determined to 
« reject that which relates to the Conſulate, be aſſured 
„ that we will no longer ſerve, nor ſhall you get thoſe 
“ paſſed which concern CU/ury and the conquer d Lands.” 

All the Patricians in the aſſembly were ſtruck dumb 


with amazement at this open and reſolute Declaration, 


367. 


D, 


40. 


except Appius Claudius (Grandſon of the Decemvir.) /g. 


Appius, not moved by any hope of influencing the 
aſſembly, but by anger and indignation, ſtepped forth 
and made a long and warm ſpeech, full of invectives 
againſt the two Tribunes, thoſe TARQUINS,” 
as he call'd them, the years of whoſe perpetual Ty- 


„ ranny were regularly number'd, as the years of the 


Kings were formerly in the Capitol.“ And he ex- 
patiated on the inſolence of declaring, © That the 
« Commons ſhould not be free to paſs ſuch Laws as 
„they approved, unleſs they would at the fame time 
« pais others which they did not approve, nor think 
to be for the public benefit.“ 1 


Appius's harangue had no other effect, than to delay Livy, B.6. 
for a while the publication of the laws propoſed. The © 42. 


two authors of them were choſen the tenth time into 
the Tribuneſhip ; and it is probable, that the multitude 
being afraid of loſing ſuch able and zealous defenders, 
engaged themſelves to follow their directions implicitly. 


Not long after their re-election into power, they ob- 


tained the paſſing of that law which had been laſt pre- 
ferr'd, and which related to the guardianſhip of the 
Sybils Books. The Commons, content for the preſent 


with this victory, ſuffer'd fix Patricians to be created 


Military Tribunes for the next year, without mention- 


ing any thing of the Conſulate, 


P. VaLERIUS, a ſixth time, 
M GecGan1vus, | 
P. ManLivs, a ſecend time. 


. V. 


L. VzerurLvs, a ſecond time, 
M. CoxneELivs, a ſecond time, 
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V. of R. 


Ref f C. 


49th Mil. 


*Trib. 


Plut. in 
Cam. 


P- 150. 


The Roman HISTORY. Book lll, 

5. VI. IN the beginning of the new adminiſtration, 
ſudden advice coming, that a cloud of Gauls from 
the coaſts of the Adriatic was advancing towards 
Rome, the danger, common to all, united: the voices of 
all to raiſe Camillus (now the fifth time) to the Dicta- 
torſhip. This great man, though near fourſcore, yet 
conſidering the peril the ſtate was in, did not now plead 
infirmity, as he formerly had done, to decline the 
charge, but readily undertook it, and liſted his ſoldiers, 


And knowing that the force of the Barbarians lay 


chiefly in their great (words, with which they laid 
about them in a rude unſkilful manner, hacking and 
hewing the head and ſhoulders, he cauſed iron helmets 
to be made for moſt of his men, ſmoothing and po- 
Iiſhing the out- ſide ſo, that the enemy's ſwords lighting 
upon them, might either ſlide off or be broken; and 
round about their ſhields he drew a rim of iron, the 
wood itſelf not being ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the blows. 
The two armies came to a battle in the territory of 


Alba. The Roman ſoldiers, ever ſince their defeat at 


Liwvy,B. 6. 
C. 42. 


the river Allia, had retained a fear of the Gauls : Ne- 
vertheleſs, Camillus, without much difficulty, obtained 
a compleat victory. | | 

After this ſucceſs he led his army to attack Yelirre 


(the ſiege of which had been interrupted) but the 


City ſurrender'd to him without reſiſtance. He then 
returned to Rome, where the honours of a TRIUM HH 
were decreed him by Senate and Commons, 

F. VII. THE People returning home elated with 
victory, were more obſtinately bent than ever on paſſing 
the three Laws, ſo long diſputed. On the other hand, 
the Senate, equally obſtinate in their oppoſition, would 


not ſuffer Cimillus to lay down his Dictatorſhip, thin- 


ing that under the ſhelter of his great name and ab- 
ſolute ancmhority, they ſhould be better able to contend 


with their adverſaries. . Plutarch reports, that one day 


k Plutarch tells us, that the Romans feared the Gauls ſo much, that 
in a law they made to excuſe Prieſts from military ſervice, there was 
an exception to the caſe of an Invafion from the Gauls. | 


when 


Chap. TV. >, ROMAN HisrT OR v. 


when the Dictator was N on his Tribunal in the V. of R: 
in 


Forum diſpatching public buſineſs, an officer, ſent by 
the Tribunes, commanded him to riſe and follow him, 


laying his. hand upon him at the ſame time, as if he 49th Mil. 
meant to drag him away by force. Never was a greater 'Trib, 


uproar or tumult in the Forum than on this occaſion ; 
the Patricians, who ſurrounded Camillus, driving back 


the officer, and the multitude from below bawling out, 


Pull bim down, Pull him dun. Camillus, though great- 
ly at a loſs what to do in this exigence, yet would not 
reſign his authority : Guarded by the Senators, he re- 


tired with them to the Senate-houſe ; but, before he 
enter'd it, turned towards the Capitol, and beſought 


the Gods to put an end to theſe Commotions, vowing to 


build a Temple to Cox coR p, if Union might be reſtored 
among his Fellow-citizens, | 


After warm debates in the Senate about the mea- 
ſures proper to be taken, it was at length reſolved to 
comply with the people's deſires, and to accept the 
three Laws in queſtion, as the only means to procure 
domeſtic peace. | 


The Commons having thus obtained the victory Plat. in 
over the Nobles, the Comitia were held for electing Cam. 
Conſuls, and then L. Sex Tivs the Plebeian Tribune b. 5% 


was choſen Collegue in that dignity to L. AÆmilius oY * 6. 


Mamercinus a Patrician. Nevertheleſs, when the elec- 


tion of Sextius ſhould have been confirmed by the 


Senate, the Conſcript Fathers abſolutely refuſed. to do 
it; and the new diſputes on this occaſion between the 
two parties roſe to ſuch a height, that the Pleberans 
were juſt ready to leave Rome, and make a new SE- 


' CESSION, when the Dictator propoſed an expedient for 


a reconciliation. Hitherto the diſpenſing of juſtice in 


the city had been a branch of the Conſular Office, 


but to which the Conſuls could not always attend, 
being commonly during the ſummer in the field at the 
head of armies. Camillus's propoial was to ſeparate 
this function from the Conſulate, and to create a judge 
with the title of PRAToR, to whom it ſhould be ap- 


propriated ; and he adviſed the Senate to' ſuffer that 


Aa a4 one 
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V. 7 R. one Conſul might be annually choſen out of the Ple- 
C beiaus, on condition that the Prætor ſhould be always a 
475 Patrician. This motion being approved by both parties, 
49th Mil. the Senate confirmed the efection of Sertius, and the 
Trib. Centuries created the ſon of Camillus Prætor 

28 5. VIII. TRANQUILLITY being thus eſtabliſhed, 
Great Games to be celebrated. Theſe uſed formerly to 

laſt but three days, but now a fourth * day was added; 
and on this account their name of Ludi Magni was 
changed into Ludi Maximi. It happened that the pre- 
ſent /Zailes (for what "reaſon is unknown) refuſed to 


take upon them the care of making preparations for 


this feſtival ; upon which the young Patricians cried 


Hut, That ſince the affair in queſtion was the wor- 


8 ſhip of the Gods, they ſhould think it no diſhonour 
e to be employ'd in it, provided they might be ap- 
„pointed Fils.“ Accordingly the People, at the 
motion of the Di#ator, created a new office in favour 


of the Patricians. It was called the Curule Adileſbip, 


becauſe theſe AÆAdiles (two in number) had the honour 
of the Curule Chair, which the Plebeian AÆdiles had 
not. The buſineſs was to take care of the Temples, 


Theatres, Games, Markets, Tribunals of Juſtice, and 


the repair of the City Walls, and alſo to ſee that no 

novelty was introduced into Religion; in after-times 

they had likewiſe the inſpection over books that were 
publiſhed, and pieces written for the Stage. 

V. of R Notwithſtanding ſome alarms, cauſed by a report, 

57 that the Gauls, who had diſpers' d themſelves in Apulia, 

255 1 c. were again got together, and that the Hernici threat- 

RX Con- ened a rebellion, the Senate were unwilling to enter 

1 upon a war under the adminiſtration of a Plebeian Con- 

Liv. B. 7. ſul, leſt the glory he might acquire, ſhould redound 

wks to the honour of his whole party; fo that all continued 


The Prætorſbip was the ſecond dignity in the Commonwealth; 
and the Prætor had the Prætexta, the Curule Chair, and two LiQors, 


who bearing Faſces, walked before him. The Provincial Prætors, 


created in aiter-times, were allowed fix Lictors. C. & R. 
m Plutarch ** that this fourth day was added to che Feriæ Lating. 


quiet 


the Romans, in gratitude to the Gods, ordered the 


a . ˙ „ a 28 
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quiet both abroad and at home, excepting that the Y. of R. 
Tribunes of the Commons expreſs'd their diſcontent to A” 
ſee, that for one Plebeian Conſul granted to the Com- 38 55 
mons, the Nobles had got three new Curule Magi- 89th Con- 
ſtrates. The Senate hereupon were prevailed with to ſulſhip. 

conſent, that the Curule Adiles ſhould be choſen out of 
the Plebeians every ſecond year; and afterwards they 
left the People at full liberty to chuſe them every year 
out of either body. 5” M TO 

$. X. ROME after theſe eſtabliſhments continued V. of R. 

at reſt, both from foreign- wars and inteſtine diviſions, 388. 
under the new Conſuls L. Genucius a Plebeian, and Ser- Bef. J. C. 
vilius Ahala a Patrician, But it ſeems to have been 3066-2 
the fate of this city never to be in perfect tranquillity : a ſulſhip. 
peſtilential ſickneſs ſpread itſelf on a ſudden, when no Oreſ B. 3. 
body could account for it. It could not be aſcribed to © 4 
the irregularity of the ſeaſons. The winter had not 
been extraordinarily dry, nor had the cold weather 
been too ſuddenly ſucceeded by an immoderate heat ; 
nor had the ſummer been too rainy; nor had the au- 
tumnal fruits, for want of ſufficient maturity, cauſed 
indigeſtions : Nor laſtly, had the Calabrian wind blown 
any dangerous and unwholeſome air to Rome. This 
plague ſwept away, together with great numbers of the Liv. B. 7. 
People, ſome of the Magiſtrates ; one Cenſor, one Cu- e. 2- 
rule Xdile and three Tribunes of the Commons : But 
what made it moſt memorable, was the death of the 

great Camillus, who, though full of years, was more 
regretted, ſays Plutarch, than the whole multitude of 
thoſe who died of the ſame diſeaſe. 


CHAP: v. 


$. I. The Romans have recourſe to various expedients for 
putting a ſtop to the plague. The filial piety of the ſon 
of L. Manlins Imperioſus. $. II. The earth opens on a 
ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open, 

to the great terror of the City. M. Curtius, a young 
Patrician, leaps into the gulph compleatly armed and on 
horſeback. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, the FIRST 
PLEBELAN 
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PLB ELAN, Rome had ever placed at the head of an 
Army, unfortunately conducts the war againſt the Her- 
nici, bis Legions are routed, and he himſelf ſlain. S. IV. 

The Gauls advance within three miles of Rome, en- 
camping on the banks of the Anio. Young Manlius in 
fingle combat ſlays the maghtieſt champion of the Gauls, 

a man of a gigantick fiature; which /o diſcourages 
them, that they leave their camp in the nigbt and in 

* ronfuſiom, The next year the Gauls appear again in 
the neighbourhood of Rome; but are routed and driven 


thence by the Romans. The Conſuls make war with 


fucceſs againſt the Tyburtes and the Hernici. 


5. L. FN the year of Rome 289, C. Sulpicius and C. 
Licinius Stolo took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, 
The latter was that famous Licinius (fon-in-law to Fa- 


biys Ambuſtus) who jointly with his Collegue Sextius had 


contrived the three Laws, and at the end of ten years, 


during which he had been 77ibune of the Commons, had 


obtained the publication of them. And now the pro- 


miſe Fabius had made to his younger daughter was ful- 


filled, and ſhe had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Lifors with 
their Faſces march before her Plebeian huſband, and of 
hearing them thunder at her gate. 

The plague full continuing, the Romans to put a 
ſtop to it had recourſe to their old ſuperſtition of the 
Lectifternium. But this proved ineffectual; and they 
endeavoured therefore to avert the anger of the Gods 
by a new inſtitution to their honour. Hitherto Rome 


had no other Public Sports but thoſe of the Circus, 


that is to ſay, Races and Wreſtling, which were very 
proper exerciſes for ſo warlike a people. But now they 
introduced a new fort of Sh»ws, which at firſt were in- 
nocent, but afterwards became indecent, and had a 
natural tendency to corrupt men's manners. Theſe 
ſhows were called Scenici, becauſe they were repreſent- 


ed on a Scene, that is a ſtage built in the Shade. The 


performers, who were brought to Rome from Hetruria“, 
danced 


a The Iletrurian word which ſignified a Player, or Dancer, was 
Hifter ; 


W ww 9 re 


times. 8 
This kind of Comedy being performed in a part of 
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danced to the Flute, and kept time with their motions 


and geſtures; but their Entries had no manner of rela- 
tion one to another; neither were the Dances ac- 


companied with any verſes or diſcourſes in theſe early 


the Circus near the banks of the Trber, and the river 
happening to overflow at this time, the people con- 
cluded, Tg the new remedy they had invented to. ap- 
peaſe the Gods would be ineffectual. However, as 


they themſelves had been agreeably amuſed, they did 


* 


not lay aſide the entertainments of the Scene. 


In the following Conſulſhip of * L. Æmilius and Cn. V. of K. 
Genucius, the plague not ceaſing, the Romans bethought 390. 


themſelves of an old religious ceremony which, ac- Bet. J. C. 


362. 


112 ; V 92d Con- 
Hiſter; and hence the name of Hiſtriones, given by the Romans to all ſulſhip. 


Stage- players. The firſt ſpeakers on the ſtage fell into the vicious * A 2d 
taſte of the Feſcennini, a people of Hetruria, who threw coarſe and time. 
unpremeditated jeſts at one another. Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by 
ſatires written in verſe, and ſet to the flute; which ſatires were re- 
peated with ſuitable geſtures. And ſome years after, Livius Androni- 
cus, who acted his own pieces, turn'd the Satires into regular Plays, 

and confined himſelf in his compoſitions to one uniform matter. But 

he was called upon ſo often to repeat his Plays, that he at laſt be- 
came hoarſe, and loft his voice. Hereupon he got the People's con- 

ſent that a young man ſhould ſing for him, whilſt he only accom- 
panied the verſes with proper geſtures ; and then his action ſoon be- 
came more perfect, when his attention was no T6nger divided between 


| linging and acting. When theſe Theatrical Pieces were thus brought 


into form, the Farces, which had made people laugh, were deſpiſed 
and neglected. Nevertheleſs, the Roman youth revived them, and 
acted them at the end of their ſerious pieces. When the profeſs'd 
aQors had finiſh'd their parts, ſome young Romans came upon the 
ſtage maſk'd, and began to repeat merry verſes, as formerly, but 
ſuch as were free from obſcenity. Theſe pieces, which were a fort 
of compoſition between Satires and regular Plays, had their firſt riſe 
in Atella, a city in Campania, and were called Exodia, that is, Verſes 
not belonging to the Play. The Romans borrowed them from the 
Oſci, a people of Campania. But the Roman youth never ſuffered the 
profeſſed actors to bear any part in their Exeda, left they ſhould diſ- 
honour them. The perſons who acted theſe pieces were not liable 
to the penalties to which the Hiſtriones were ſubject; their names were 
not blotted out of the zoll of the Tribes in which they had been in- 
corporated ; nor were they excluded from military ſervices, as infa- 
mous perſons. C. & R. 
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cording to tradition, had ſucceded in the like caſes. 
This was he driving a Nail by a Dictator into the 
wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the fide 


next Minerva's ſanctuary, which was under the ſame 


roof. This Goddeſs was deem'd the inventreſs of 
Numbers; and the Romans uſed to number the years of 


7. their ſtate by nails. Livy tells us, that there was a law 


written in antique characters and obſolete words, and 


fixed up in the Chapel of Minerva, importing, That the 


chief” Pretor for the time being ſhould on the Ides of Sep- 
tember DRIVE THE NAIL. (When this law was made, 
the Rom2ns were perhaps unacquainted with the nume- 


ral letters.) The ſame author adds, that the Conſul 


Horatius, who dedicated the Temple of Jupiter the 
year after the expulſion of Tarquin, performed at the 
ſame time the ceremony of driving the Nail, which 
function was afterwards transferred from the Conſuls to 
the Dictatofs, as magiſtrates of greater dignity and 
power; and that the cuſtom having been diſcontinued, 
it. was now thought a matter. of ſufficient importance 
for which a Dictator ſhould be expreſly created. 

J. Manlius was the perſon named to the Dictatorſhip, 
It is likely that the plague, which had laſted three 
years, ceaſed about this time, becauſe Livy makes no 
further mention of it. But Manlius being diſſatisfied 
to have the whole buſineſs of his office confined to a 
religious ceremony, and it being believ'd that the Her- 
nici were preparing to ſhake off the Roman yoke, he 
laid hold of this pretext to continue himſelf in power. 
He order'd troops to be rais'd, and even uſed violence 
to make the citizens inliſt themſelves, However, the 
Tribunes of the People oppoſed his defign, repelled force 
with force, and at length obliged him to abdicate. And 
the Conſuls for the new year, Q. Servilius and + L. 
Genucius, were no ſooner in office, than he was cited by 
Fymponius, one of the Tribunes, to anſwer before the 
People for the violence and cruelty which he had exer- 
cited towards the Citizens. But nothing was fo much 
deteſted as his cruel nature, and the ſurname of im- 


perigſus (intolerable in a free city) which he had ac- 


quired 
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quired by his exceſſive ſeverity, ſhewn no leſs to his V. of R. 
own blood and kindred than to ſtrangers. - For the Be 
Tribunes, among other things, accuſed him of inhu- 5 8 * 
manly, and barbarouſly treating one of his own ſons 93d Con- 
for no {juſt cauſe, and meerly upon account of ſome fulſhip,. 
natural defects. This ſon of Manlius, named Jitus, 

had an impediment in his ſpeech, and was beſides of 

ſlow parts; and for theſe reaſons only, his father had 
confined him to the country, where he made him work 

like one of his ſlavees. 5 

Manlius had a copy of his accuſation given him, and Cic. Of: 
twenty ſeven days to prepare for his defence. All were 5 35 
highly exaſperated againſt him, except the ſon himſelf, * © & 
who hearing of what-paſs'd, and not being able to en- 

dure the thought that he too ſhould furniſh matter of 
accuſation againſt his father; and to the end that Gods 

and Men might know how far he was from wiſhing to 

give his father's enemies any aſſiſtance, he reſolved up- 

on a moſt extraordinary method to deliver him, a me- 

thod (as Livy obſerves) ſuitable. to his ruſtic education 

and character, but laudable for. the filial piety that in- 
ſpired it. Early in the morning he privately. and alone 

left the village to which he had been baniſhed, came to 
Rome, nor ſtopt till he arrived at the door of Pomponius 
the Tribune, who was not yet up. He ſent him word, 

that the ſon of Manlius deſired to ſpeak with him, about 

an affair that would admit of no delay. The Tribune 
believing that the young man was come either to thank . 
him for the concern he had taken in his misfortunes; 

or perhaps to diſcover to him ſome new proofs of his 
father's tyrannical temper, ordered him to be brought 

in. Manlius, as ſoon as they had ſaluted each other, 
deſir d to ſpeak with him in private without witnefles , 

upon which every body preſent was ordered to retire, 

Then the young man ang out a poniard, and 
ſtanding over the Tribune, threatened to run him 
through, if he did not immediately and ſolemnly ſwear 

to deſiſt from the proſecution of his father. m ponius 
was too much terrified not to ſwear whatever the other 
pleaſed to dictate; and he excuſed himſelf afterwards to 
| : the 
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theſe officers had been hitherto left to the” choice of the 
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the People for his dropping the proſe cution, by alledg⸗ 
The 


ing the oath which had been extorted from him. The 
People were not diſpleaſed at the hold enterprize of a 
ſon in favour of a father, which was the more laudable, 


inaſmuch as the father's hard uſage of his ſon had not 


been able to leſſen his filial piety. So that not only 
the father was diſcharged, but the affair ended much 
to the honour of young Manlius, who'the fame year was 


moſt important poſts in the army. Every Roman Le- 
gion was commanded by fix Legionary Tribunes, and 


Generals; but this year the People thought fit to elect 


part of them in the Chua. Of tuent; Tour Legronary | 
Tribunes appointed at this time, the People choſe fix, 


- 


and T. Manlius was named the ſecond of the fix. We 


. ſhall ſoon ſee him by his merit ſurmount all the diſad- 


vantages of his education. 


g. II. THE ſame year a very extraord inury acci- 
dent threw the City into a conſternation. The ground, 


n perhaps by the violence of an earth-quake,” opened to a 
great breadth and depth in the midſt of the Forum, 


and continued gaping in à frightful manner. Neither 
could this chaſm be filled up by throwing abundance 
of earth into it, wherein the Citizens laboured with 
great ee The Augurs being conſulted here- 
upon, told them, That their purpoſe would never 
ebe effected, until that thing, wherein thie ſtrength 
“ and power of the Roman People chiefly conſiſted, 
«© were dedicated and devoted to that place, and that 


„ ſuch a ſacrifice would fecure the eternal duration of ; 
the Roman ſtate.” Great conſultation there was, 


and much doubt concerning the meaning of this Oracle. 
At length M. Curtius, a Patrician, a brave young man, 


reproving the ſtupidity of his fellow=-citizens, aſked 


them, how they could doubt whether Rom? had any 
thing more valuable than Arms and Valour? Hav- 
ing armed himſelf compleatly, and mounted a horſe 


richly capariſon'd, he came to the Forum, where 


the People were aſſembled in crowds. While they 


/ ((( 


* 
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ſtood ſilent with wonder and expectation, he turned his V. of R. 
eyes one while to the Capitol and then to the Pit, and 8 291. of 
having adored the celeſtial and inferna! Gods, and de- * "A - 
voted himſelf to death for his country, he leapt at once 9 Con- 
horſe and man into the gulph. The People, both men fulhip. 
and women, threw in after him great quantities of corn, 
fruit, and other oblations; and it is probable that with 
theſe, and afterwards with earth and rubbiſh, the hole 
was quite filled up. But ſome authors fabulouſly report, | 
that the ground immediately eloſed upon Curtius 8 preci- Val. Max. 
Lea himſelf into the opening. B. 5. c. 6. 
F. Ni AFTER this expiation, the Ramans unani- 
mouſly reſolved to turn their arms againſt the Hernic!, 
who had made depredations 1 in the territory of Rome, 
and had refuſed the ſatisfaction demanded by the he- 
ralds of the Republic. The conduct of the war fell by Liv. B. 7. 
lot to Ses the firſt Plebeian Conſul that was ever c. 6. 
intruſted with the Command of an Army; and both 
parties were very anxious about the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition, becauſe according to the event it would be 
judged, whether the Republic had done well to admit 
Plebeians to ſhare in the Conſular dighity. It happened 
unluckily for the Commons, that Genucius proved un- 
fucceſsful in the campaign. He fell into an ambuſn, 
his legions were routed, and he himſelf killed. The 
Patrictans did not fail to take advantage of this accident. 
They exclaimed in all places, that the misfortunes of 
Rome were owing to the vengeance of the Gods, who 
had been deſpiſed. ' That the Commons might indeed 
by force of a law deprive the Nobles of their birth-right, 
and transfer the Auſpices to thoſe who could not take 
them without impiety ; but that no ſach law would 
prevail againſt the immortal Gods, whoſe anger at the 
profanation of their rites was ſufficiently declared by the 
defeat of the army, and the death of its Commander.” 
Servilius the ſurviving Conſul, with the apprebiition Liv. B. 
of the Senate, named to the Dictatorſſip pp. 200. Clau- © 7+ 
dius, the man who had the moſt diſtinguiſhed: himſelf 
in the oppoſition made to the new mo complained we 
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V. of R. While Appius was railing a ſecond army at Rome, the 
bel J. © Hernici, fluſh'd\ with their ſucceſs, advanced to attack * 
* "4 * the camp of the Romans under the command of C. Sul- 

93d Con- picius, who had been Lieutenant to Genuctus, and had 
fulſnip. ſince that General's defeat collected his ſcatter'd troops. 

2 The Romans courageouſly ſallied out of their entrench- 
ments, and repulſed the enemy. Appius ſoon after ar- 
rived with his new levies, and having rewarded the 
bravery of the Lieutenant and his ſoldiers with praiſes, 
prepared for a general battle. 

On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preſerve 
- the advantage they had and over Genucius, exhauſted 
their whole country of men to reinforce their army; 
and, among the multitude of their ſoldiers, choſe out 
three thouſand two hundred, whom they divided into 
eight Cohorts, of four hundred each. Theſe were the 
flower of their army, and made a ſeparate corps that 
their valour might be the more conſpicuous; and to en- 
gage them to behave themſelves bravely, their Gene- 
rals honour'd them with marks of diſtinction, promiſed 
them double pay, and exempted them from all the 
drudgery of military ſervice. In the general action, 
which ſoon followed, when the Roman Knights had 
made ſeveral efforts in vain to diſorder the enemy's bat- 
talions, and when with permiſſion of their General they 
had diſmounted, and placed themſelves in the firſt line 
of the foot, the eight choſen Coborts made head againſt 

Liv. B. y. them, ſo that the flower of both nations came now to a 
c. 8. cloſe engagement. The victory was a long time doubt- 

ful, and it ſeemed to be only the better fortune of the 

Romans which determined it in their favour. However, ir 
they loſt a fourth part of their army, and a great num- A 
ber of Knights: Appius had no Triumph granted him, A 
which can be imputed to nothing but the unwilling- pi 
neſs of the People. to do honour,to the moſt declared t. 


e Dc. edc Neo . „„ „ 


| enemy of the Plebeian party. ' _ _ 8 55 

= y- 3 §. IV AND now notwithſtanding the misfortune of 4 
Bet. F.C. Genucius and the murmurs of the Nobility, the Cntu- 1 
ou. ' Ties made no ſcruple- to chuſe a Conſul out of the Ple- ' Þþ « 
- "gs beians for the next year. C. Licinius Caluus Stolo was 44 


C. 9. | elected 


TH 
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elected a ſecond time; and with him was joined C. Sul. V. of R. 
pictus, ſurnamed Peticus. Under theſe Generals the 392: 

Romans advanced into the country of the Hernici, and Bel. FA C. 
finding no enemy in the field, laid ſiege to Ferentinum. g4thCon- 
This place having ſurrendered, they took the road to fulſhip. 
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Rome ; but when they came to Tybur, they found the 
gates ſhut againſt them. There had been frequently 


miſunderſtandings between the Republic and the Ty- 


burtes, but now it was war declared; and the Romans 
perhaps believing that the Tyburtes could not have the 
confidence to think of coping with the Republic, unleſs 
encouraged by ſome ſecret intelligence with the Gauls, 
who were in motion, thought proper, as in the time of 
imminent danger, to name a Dictator. T. Quinctius 
Pennus was the perſon nominated to that dignity ; and 
he appointed S. Cornelius to be his General of the 
Home.” 2s * 


The apprehenſions of the Republic were not ground- | 


leſs: The Ciſalpine Gauls having taken arms again to 
revenge their defeat, came and encamped three miles 
from Rome, near one of the bridges of the Anio. The 
Romans, under the command of the Dictator, imme- 


diately advanced to meet them. Nothing but the river 
parted the two armies, and neither party endeavoured _ 
to break down the bridge, leſt it ſhould ſeem to argue 
fear. This bridge became the ſcene of many combats 


between the champions of the two armies. One day 
a Gaul of a gigantick ſize advanced upon the bridge, 
and challenged the ſtouteſt of the enemy to ſingle com- 
bat. His extraordinary ſtature ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into the braveſt of the Romans, that not one of them for 


a long Time durſt enter the liſts againſt him. Young Liv. B.. 
Manlius alone, who had ſo remarkably fignaliz'd his “ . 


piety to his father, thought he had found a danger wor- 


thy of his valour. He went to the DiFator, and aſked | 


permiſſion of him to encounter the Gay]: For,“ 


ſaid he, © though I were ſure of victory, I would never 
fight out of my rank without your command; but if 


you will give me leave, I will ſhew that huge beaſt, 
that I am deſcended of the ſame family which drove 
Vol” H. Bb | * the 
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370 The ROMAN HIS TOR V. Book III. 
V. of R. « the Cauls headlong from the Capitol. Go, Manlius, 
Belt. anſwered the Dictator, © and be as courageous for the 
| 360. glory of thy country, as thou waſt for the defence of 
94th Con- thy father.” The two champions came ſoon to an 
ſulfhip. engagement. Manlius had for this combat choſen a 
'« ſhort ſword made both for cutting and ſtabbing, and 
artfully getting within the long one of his enemy, gave 

5 him two ſtabs, and laid him breathleſs on the ground. 
Bl a The Gaul had a Collar“ about his neck, which Man- 
quis, ius took from him, and put it about his own in token 
of victory; and hence it was that he got the ſurname 

of Torquatus, which deſcended to his poſterity. The 


Liv. B.). an omen for the reſt of the war, that they abandon'd 
c. 11. their camp in the night, and diſpers'd themſelves in 
Cumpania. Nor could they well have retired to their 
own country without the aſſiſtance of the Tyburtes, who 
furniſhed them with proviſions,” 1 
V. of R. This people had too openly declared againſt the Re- 
Ber c public to be ſuffer'd to 70 unpuniſh'd ; and fo ſoon 
359, therefore as the Con/ſuls for the new year, M. Fabius 
95th Con- Ambuſtus and C. Poetelius Libo entered upon their office, 
ſulſhip. levies were made at Rome to chaſtiſe them. Ppetelius 
conducted this war, while Fabius marched againſt the 
Hernici, who perſiſted in their revolt. The Republic 
s was at this time deſtitute of all aſſiſtance from abroad. 
The very Latines, formerly fo attached to her, ſtood ab- 
4 ſolutely neuter. In the mean time the Gauls ventur'd 
| to advance again to the very neighbourhood of Rome, 
g and block'd up the gate Cina. To make head againſt 
theſe dangerous enemies, the Republic named Servilius 


4 Abala Didtator, without recalling either of the Con/uls, 


Servilius came to an engagement with the Gauls under 
the very walls of Rome, where the Romans fighting 
within ſight of their fathers, wives, and children, were 
irreſiſtible. The Gauls fled towards Jybur, and being 
favour'd by the Tyburtes, who made a ſally to facilitate 
their retreat, enter'd it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
| of Poetelius, who attack'd them in their flight. Poerelius 
nevertheleſs obtained a Triumph, while his Collegue 

h | Fabius, 


== — . 
KK — —— 2 — — 


event of this ſingle combat ſeem'd to the Gauls ſo bad 


ww te wa 1% Ow 


Chap. VI. 
Fabius, who had fought with ſucceſs againſt the Her- 
nici, had only 


| moſt deſerved a Triumph, declined that honour, and 
laid down his Dictatorſbip. 


' plains of Præneſte. 
with an army, ſtrengthened by the Latines, marches 


The Roman His TroR v. | 


an Ovation. The Didtator, who had 


CHAP. VI. 


6. 1. A domeſtic ſedition, which is ſoon quel'd. An incur- 
ion of the Tyburtes, who are ſoon repulſed. The com- 


mencement of a new war againſt Rome by the Tarqui- 
nienſes. $. II. The Gauls appear on a ſudden in the 
C. Sulpicius, named Dictator, 


againſt them. By the help of a new ſtratagem he ob- 
tains a compleat victory. The Hernici, and the Tar- 
quinienſes are vanquiſbed by the Romans. $. III. Two 
new Tribes are form'd. A Law is paſs'd againſt openly 
canvaſſing for votes. Another fixing the legal intereſt of 
money at One per Cent. per month. Licinius Stolo, 
author of the law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more than 


five hundred acres of land, is convicted of a breach of 


it. A law is paſſed againſt holding the Comitia in any 
place but Rome. S. IV. The Faliſci and Tarquinien- 
ſes having engaged all Hetruria to take part with them 
againſt Rome, C. Marcius Rutilus, he PLEBELAN 
Conſul of the laſt year, is named Dic r A TOR by Popi- 


lius % PLRBETIAN Conſul of this, to the great diſplea- 


ſure of the Nobles. He obtains a compleat victory over 
the enemy, and has a Triumph, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
F the Senate. Two Patricians are choſen to the Con- 
ſulate, contrary to the intent of one of the Licinian 


' laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next 


year the Faſces are again in the hands of two Patri- 
cians; and likewiſe the year following. T. Manlius 


|; * 
(who had never been CoNs UL) is named DICTATOR 


to conduct an army againſt the Ccerites, 


$. I. T HE Tyburtes made a jeſt of Poetelius's Tri- 
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394- 


umph, and threatened to be ſoon again at Bef. J. C. 


B b 2 \ 


8 


the gates of Rome. This made the Romans ſenſible, 805 | 
| that ſulſhip. 
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Y. of R. that theſe enemies were neither conquered nor humbled, 


. Be - and the new Conſuls therefore, M. Popilius Laenas and 
ET, F. . 
| 8 


Cn. Manlius Imperigſus, would probably have led an 
goth Con- army into the territory of Tybur, if they had not been 
fulſhip. hinder'd by a ſudden riſing in the City, of the People 
Liv. B. 7. againſt the Senate. Popilius was Pontifex to the God- 

Se deſs Carmenta, as well as Conſul, and was juſt offering 

ic. in . 

Brut, A ſacrifice, when he received the news of the commo- 
tion. He ran from the altar in his Pontifical Robe to 
the place where the People were aſſembled, and by his 
influence put a ſtop to the ſedition. And becauſe the 
robe he then wore was Laena, he thence got the name 
of Laenas. But Popilius was very ſoon obliged to aſſume 
the Soldier. A handful of Yyburtes, out of a bravado, 
and to make good their late threatenings, came in the 

dead of the night to the very gates of Rome, and alarm'd 
the City. The two Conſuls, as ſoon as it was day, 
marched out with their troops at different gates, and 
eaſily repulſed theſe bold enterpriſers, whoſe attempt 
ſerved only to re-eſtabliſh rranquillity in Rome, and 
totally extinguiſh the ſedition. 

In this fame year the Tarquinienſes, a people of He- 
truria, enter'd the Roman territory in arms; neverthe- 
leſs the Romans poſtponed their revenge till they had 

. choſen new Conſuls. | | 

v. of R. F. II. THE perſons elected were C. Fabius Ambuſtus 

and C. Nlautius Preculus. The hoſtilities of the Tarqui- 


N. 
Bet. J. C. ienſes were ſoon followed by a new alarm from the Boii, 


57: who appear'd on a ſudden in the plain of Preneſte, and 
fulſhip. advanced as far as Pedym. But in the midſt of theſe 


quota of men as formerly. With this re-inforcement ſhe 
was in a condition to make head againſt all her enemies. 
C. Sulpicius was named Dictator to conduct the war 
againſt the Gavuls. With the beſt Legions of the Conſu- 
Appian. in Jar armies, ſtrengthened by the Latin auxiliaries, he 


Celtic. took the field, aud met the enemy. Both armies were 


* very 
8 


rr Re EP 1 a _ a TY 


TCC COT" 


their General's views, and univerſally murmured againſt 


unblameable officer. Sextius, in the name of the army, 


ſeemed to have entertained of the valour of his troops, 
and urged him to lead them to the enemy, His ſpeech 


of what Sextius had told him. Two beaſts of burden, 


Chap. VI The Roman His Tory. 


very ardent to engage; but the Dictator reſtrained the V. of R. 
impetuoſity of his troops, thinking it better policy not Bet 5 2 
to run the hazard of a battle, ſince the Gauls muſt ne- 30. 
ceſſarily be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, having yth Con- 
prepared no magazines, and being no longer ſupplied by ſulſhip, 
the Latines. The ſoldiers however did not enter into 


him as a timorous commander of brave men. The 
came in crowds to the Dictator's quarters, and demand- 

ed acceſs to him, having named Sextius Tullius (a man of 
diſtinguiſh'd courage, and who for ſeven years paſt had 
been firſt Captain of the firſt C:rps in the army) to be 
their ſpeaker. Sulpicius was ſurprized to find himſelf 
ſurrounded by a number of mutineers, and eſpecially 

to ſee Sextius at their head, whom he had thought an 
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reproached him with the diſadvantageous opinion he 
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to the Hiclator was followed by the acclamations of the 
multitude, who all cried out for leave to arm and march 
to battle. Sulpicius found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
promiſing to comply with their defires ; but then, taking 
Sextius aſide, he aſked him, * What it was that had put 
© him at the head of a Fattion ?? The brave Centurion 
reply'd, that it was not any want of reſpect to his Ge- 
neral, or ignorance of the Martial Laws; but to pre- 
vent the ſoldiers chuſing an inſolent leader, who might 
do ſomething injurious to the dignity of the Dz#ator, 
He then adviſed Sulpicius to yield to the deſires of the 
ſoldiers, who otherwiſe ſeemed inclined to ſeize the firſt 
opportunity of fighting, whether he would or not. An 
accident preſently convinced the Dictator of the truth 


which eſcaped out of the Roman intrenchments, and 
were ſeized by the Gauls, had like to have been the 
occaſion of a general action. The Roman ſoldiers were 
with difficulty reſtrained by their Centurions, Sulpycius 
therefore thought it no longer proper to delay the en- 


b 3 | gagement, 
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gagement, and gave notice in the camp that he would 


offer battle the next day. 1 FEE 
The Romans being inferior to the Gauls in number, 
the Dictator, to remedy this diſadvantage, made uſe 


of a ſtratagem which had never been practiſed before. 


He ordered his Muleteers to put upon their mules the 
furniture of war-horſes, to mount them, march ſilentl. 
up to the hills, and hide themſelves in the woods till 


they received farther orders. This extraordinary body 


Livy, B.7. 
c. 15. 


Roman priſoners. However, the Conciliation of the 


of troopers, to the number of about one thouſand, ap- 


pearing opportunely in the plain in the heat of the 


action, ſo intimidated the Gauls, who fear'd to be ſur- 


rounded, that they preſently diſperſed and fled, Wag, 


more men in their flight than in the action, for few o 
them eſcaped the ſlaughter. 


Sulpicius, when he had been honoured with a Tri- 
umph, and had made a preſent of ſome of the ene- 


my's ſpoils to Jupiter Capitolinus, abdicated the Dicta- 


torſbip, and the Government returned into the hands 
of the two Conſuls for the year. Plautius vanquiſhed 
the Hernici, and totally ſubdued them. But Fabius was 


defeated in battle by the Tarquinienſes, who, to ſhew 


their contempt to the Republic, cut the throats of 307 


Latines, the total Overthrow of the Gauls, and the 
Reduction of the Hernici, made this a proſperous year 
for the Republic. Rome was now in almoſt as flouriſh- 


ing a condition as before it was taken by King Brennus. 


$_ III. SOME Roman Citizens being at this time 
ſent into the Pomptin Territory, to ſtop the incurſions 
of the Yeliterni and Privernates, form'd a new Tribe 


there, called Pomptina, which with the Tribe Publicia, 


or Popilia, lately eſtabliſhed in the territory of the 
Holſci, made the whole number of the Tribes twenty 
Even | TY 1 


At this time likewiſe, a law was made, at the mo- 


tion of Poetelius the Tribune, and with approbation of 


the Senate, againſt openly canvaſſing for votes. It was 


occaſioned by the ambition of the Novi Homines, or 


upftart 


Chap. VI. The Roman HISTeR x. 375 
upftart Gentlemen, who, not content with folliciting ſuf- V. of R: 
frages in the Forum Romanum, went even to the country bel 
fairs, and other public meetings, to buy voices. This, ; &: 
ſays Livy, was the firſt law of the kind preferred to the ri Con 
People; nevertheleſs, according to the ſame author, a ſulſhip. + 
law was paſs'd in the year 321, forbidding the candi- v. B. 4. 
dates to make their robes whiter than ordinary, and © 25 
this * in order to give a check to the practice of can- . ende 
vaſſing for offices. „ ambitionis 
Under the following adminiſtration of C. Marcius cauſa. 
Rutilus and Cn. Manlius + Imperioſus, the intereſt of Y. of K. 
money, which before was arbitrary, was, at the motion 5 5 
of the Tribunes of the People, ſettled at One per Cent. 356. 
per month * This regulation ſo diſpleaſed the avari- g8th Con- 
cious Patricians, that, to revenge themſelves on the ſulſhip. 
Plebeians, they cited the famous Licinius Holo to an- © A 2d 
ſwer for the breach of one of the four laws (which he pros B. 
himſelf had ſo zealouſly promoted) prohibiting any 572 


Citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of 2 Ax 
- 9. C. O. 
a Livy's words are, De UxciARIO FoENOR rogatio eſt Pliny, B. 


perlata &c. ** The intereſt of money both in Reme and Greece was 18. c. 3. 
* high for a conſiderable time. Simple intereſt was exacted monthly 
e in both places, at the rate of one per cent. per month.m— The 
« Romans paid a Denarius a month for 100 Denarii: and it is men- 
« tioned by Cicero as monthly.—And becauſe the As was reckoned 
« any Integer, it was likewife called Aſſes Uſure : So that Affes Uſure 
« and Centeſimæ Uſurz. are the ſame thing. Livy and Tacitus 
« mention the Fænus Unciarium, and Semiunciarium as high, which, 
« according to the proportion of the As, being but , or n in the 
% month, muſt only make 1 or 4 per cent. per Annum. And the Law 
of the XII. tables forbids, Ne quis unciario fenore amplius exerceto. 
« Yo it is exprefſed by Tacitus. Theſe expreſſions cannot be inter- 
t preted according to the analogy of the tables, but differ from all 
« the others, and they certainly denote the Cenzefoma Uſura : But 
* how this way of expreſſion in theſe two authors has happened, I 
„ can give no account: It ſeems they put the Uncia for the As or In- 
«© teger—Semiſſes Uſuræ or 5; per cent. per month, ſix per cent, a year, 
„% which Pliny calls ciwilis et madica, came to be the publie and cuſto- 
* mary intereſt of money; for the 4fſes Uſure came to bea grievance, 
* and occaſion'd great tumults among the people: yet ſtill he that 
* took it was not reckoned to tranſgreſs any law; and there were 
„ ſome greedy Uſurers that exacted double, triple, nay four times as 
* much.” Arbuthnot, chap, xxii. Of the intereſt of money, 


Bba4 ; | land. 


376 The Roman HISTORY. Book II. 
Y. of R. land. Licinius actually poſſeſſed a thouſand ; but, to 
Bef cover his breach of the law, had emancipated his ſon, 
1:6. and made him the nominal poſſeſſor of one half of 
' 98th Con- them. However, he was convicted, before the Prætor, 
ſulſhip. of fraud, and fined ten thouſand * Aſes of Braſs. Theſe 
inteſtine commotions being over, the Conſul Marcius 
was order'd to conduct an army againſt the Privernates, 
who the year before had declared againſt Rome. Mar- 
cius routed the enemy in the field, and purſued them 
to Privernum, which, to preſerve it from being plun- 

der'd, they immediately ſurrender'd. _ . 
But Cn. Manlius, the other Conſul, gain'd little glory 
in his expedition againſt the Faliſci, whom he had been 
ſent to puniſh for ſeveral inſults on the Republic. No- 
thing was talked of in Rome, but his attempt upon the 
Conſtitution. He had ventured to aſſemble the Tribes 
Livy, B. 7. near Sutrium, and had there made a law in his camp, 
c. 16. «© That the twentieth part of the price of every ſlave, 
„ thereafter ſold, ſhould be paid into the public Trea- 
„ ſury.” The Senate had conſented to this law, not- 
withſtanding the irregularity of holding the Cmitia by 
Tribes in the Camp. But the Tribunes of the People 
thought this ſtep of the Con/ul of dangerous conſequence 
to the public liberty; and therefore got a law paſſed, 
forbidding any man to aſſemble the People in Comitia, 
any where but in Rome, upon pain of death, How- 
ever, the law relating to the twentieth part of the price 
of ſlaves was not repealed. | | 
V. of R. F. IV. THE Con/uls for the following year, M. 
- 397 . Fabius Ambuſtus and M. Popilius + Laenas (both a ſe- 
» * Dm cond time) no ſooner entered on their office, than they 
ogth Con- took their Military employments by lot. Popilius com- 
fulſhip. manded the army which was to act againſt the Tyburtes. 
*A2d He found them ſhut up within their walls, and ravaged 
+ A 2d their lands without oppoſition. But Fabius had a more 
time. difficult war to manage againſt the united Faliſci and 
Tarquinienſes. They ſtirred up all Hetruria againſt the 
Republic. The Hetrurians advanced towards the Ro- 


2 Or 320. 50. 10d. Arbuthnet. 
man 
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man Territory, as far as the Sal:-Pits, on the banks of V. of R. 
the Tiber; and their approach obliged the Romans to 


have recourſe to the uſual remedy in great emergencies. 
The Conſul Popilius was ordered to name a Diator ; 


Marcius Rutilus, the Plebeian Conſul of the laſt year, 
to raiſe him to that dignity. The Dictator likewiſe 
choſe a Plebeian, C. Plaucius Proculus, to be his Gene- 
ral of Horſe : ſo that now the government of the Re- 
public was almoſt entirely in the hands of men of true 


merit, choſen out of the People. The Patricians, ſtung 


with jealouſy at theſe promotions, did all they could 
to hinder the Dictator from having the neceſſaries for 
the war: but, on the other hand, the People haſtened 
the preparations for the campaign, and the General 
marched out to meet the enemy. He ſurpriſed their 
camp, forced it, and took eight thouſand priſoners. 
Notwithſtanding ſo compleat a victory, the Senate op- 
poſed the Triumph of a Plebeian Dictator, but the 
People did him juſtice, and he enter'd Rome trium- 


phantly the day before the Nones of May. 


And now the time drawing nigh for electing new 
Conſuls, and Fabius not being at Rome, the Nobility 


pretended that it was unlawful for any Plebeian, tho' a 


Dictator, to preſide in the Cymitia; becauſe by the Pon- 


tifical Laws the election of chief Magiſtrates ſhould be 


conſecrated by Auguries; and Auguries, ſaid they, be- 
long of right only to Patricians. And for this time 
they prevailed. The Republic had recourſe to an In- 


terregnum; and, which is very extraordinary, the Ple- 


berans, in the very year in which they triumph'd moſt, 


were excluded from a ſhare in the Government; two 


Patricians were choſen Conſuls in the enſuing Comitia. 
The Tribunes of the People exclaimed againſt the elec- 
tion, as contrary to the cuſtom practiſed for eleven years 
paſt, during which time one of the Con/uls had always 
been a Plebeian. But the preſident of the Comitia ſi- 
lenced their clamour, by citing a Law t of the Twelve 
Tables, That only the laſt edicts of the People ſhould 


5 be of force: For they inferred that the People, by V 
8 = chuling p. 139. 


Bel Y. C. 


8 goth Con- 
and as he was a Plebeian himſelf, he pitched npon C. ſulſhip. 
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chuſing two Patricians, had in effect abaliſhed the for- 
mer cuſtom. Za | 1 
The new Con/ſuls, C. Sulpicius || Peticus and M. Fale- 
rius Poplicola, after a ſlight battle took Empulum from 
the Tybartes, but did nothing elſe remarkable abroad 
during their adminiſtration. Their chief view was to 
keep the Conjulate in Patrician hands; and when the 


time came for new elections, they declared that they 
would never reſign their dignity to any other than Pa- 


tricians. This occaſioned great commotions and tu- 
mults in the Campus Martius, inſomuch that the greater 
number of the People cried out, that a Seceſſion was 
neceſſary, and in reality quitted the aſſembly, leaving 
only the leaſt paſſionate behind them. Theſe gave 
their ſuffrages for two Patricians, M. Fabius * Ambuſtus 
and 7. Quinctius Pennus ; and thus the Nobility carried 
their point. The Conſuls took the field; the former 
againſt the Tyburtes, whom he totally ſubdued ; the 
latter againſt the Tarquinienſes, on whom the Romans 


now revenged the cruelty committed on the three hun- 


dred and ſeven Roman ſoldiers formerly mentioned. 
Quinctius having defeated them in a bloody battle, put 
all the priſoners to the ſword, except three hundred 
and fifty eight, whom he ſent to Rome, where, by or- 
der of the Senate, they were firſt beaten with rods, 
and then beheaded. Theſe victories extended the re- 
putation of the Romans; inſomuch that the Samnites 
ſent an embaſſy to the Republic, courted her friend- 
ſhip, and concluded an alliance with her, probably 
upon the ſaine foot as that with the Latines and Hernici. 
Without changing their Laws ot Government, they 
engaged to furniſh the Romans with troops in their ne- 
ceſſity; and the Romans promiſed to protect them 
againſt their enemies both at home and abroad. This 
was conſtantly the firſt ſtep taken by the politic Repub- 
lic, in ſubduing the nations that lay neareſt to her. She 
flatter'd them with the title of Allies of the Roman 
People; and when by their aſſiſtance ſhe had made her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of the more diſtant countries, thoſe who 
had ſuffered themſelves to be lull'd aſleep under the 

title 


queſts, and tho' they were ſtill call'd Allies, they were 


der therefore to have a third army on foot, to oppoſe 


Chap. VI, The Roman HisTory. 
title of Allies, found themſelves involved in her con- 


treated as Subjects. 

Though the People were {till very deſirous to have 
one of the Conſuls Plebeian, the Nobility, as their cre- 
ditors, had them ſo much under at this time, that they 7 
kept the Conſulſhip in their own hands; and C. Sulpi- V. of R. 
cius + Peticus and M. Falerius t Poplicola were again pro- 400. 
moted to that dignity. While the Republic was pre- Bet. J. C. 
paring her levies to act againſt the Tarquinienſes, ſhe 3 
received advice from the Latines, that the Folſci were ſulſhip. 
upon the point of entering the Roman Territory; and TA 4th 
this obliged her to divide her forces between the two + A. 0 
Conſuls. Sulpicius marched into Hetruria, Valerius time. 
againſt the Volſci. Valerius had already encamped on 

the confines of the Territory of Tuſculum, when he was 

recalled to Rome to nominate a Di&ator. This was 
occalion'd by letters from Sulpicius, which. imported, 

that the Cærites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to take part 

with the Tarquinienſes; that his army was not ſtrong 
enough to repreſs the inſolence of theſe enemies united; 

and that even the Fal;/c had joined the latter. In or- 


the Cærites, while the two Conſuls check'd the progreſs, 
the one of the Volſci, the other of the Tarquinienſes and 
Faliſci, Valerius was directed to name a Diftator. Ac- 
cordingly he named T7. Manlius Torquatus to that dig- 
nity, who appointed Cornelius Coſſus to be his General 
of Horſe. Though Maniius had never been Conſul (a 
neceſlary ſtep to riſe regularly to the Dy&atorſbip) yet 
his merit was ſuch, that no oppoſition was made to his 
promotion. 4188 
But now the inhabitants of Cære, intimidated by Liv. B. 7; 

the preparations made againſt them, inſtead of pur- c. 20. 
ſuing the war, ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to implore the 
clemency of the Senate. The Senate referred the 
Deputies to the People, who being moved to compaſ- 
ſion by the repentance of the Cærites, and eſpecially 
when reminded that Cære had been formerly the A4/y- 
lum of the YVeſtals, and the Receptacle of their Gods, 

| 9 granted 
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Y. of R, granted them a truce for an hundred years, and the 

40. Dictator, inſtead of marching againſt them, led his 
Def. J C troops againſt the Faliſci. But neither on this ſide did 
W he find an enemy in the field to contend with; ſo that 
ſulſhip. having laid their country waſte, he immediately re- 
turn'd to Rome. 


CHAP. VIL 


$. I. The Mag iſtrates take effeftual meaſures to relieve the 
Debtors, in order to maintain peace at home. F. II. 
The People ſuffer two Patricians to be declared Conſuls. 
Nevertheleſs in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail 
for the firſt time to have a PLEBELAN choſen to the 
CENSORSHIP. F. III. And notwilhſtanding that the 
preſent Conſuls name a Dictator to hold the Comitia 
for the eleftion of their ſucceſſors, in order to get two 
Patricians choſen, M. Popilius Laenas, a Plebeian, 
is promoted (now a third time) to the Conſulate with 
L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius falling fick, the Ple- 
beian Conſul has the ſole conduct of a new war with 
the Gauls. A PR TOR afts as a General, for the firſt 
time. Two Patricians are cho/en Conſuls. The Gauls 
ſpread themſelves on the ſea-coaft of Latium. M. V a- 
LERIUS (afterwards ſurnamed CORVUs) a Legionary 
Tribune, Kills in fingle combat a Champion of the Gauls, 
and this occaſions a general action, in which the Romans 
obtain the victory. Valerius, though but twenty three 
years of age, is choſen to be one of the Conſuls. $, IV. 
The Romans conclude a Treaty with the Carthaginians, 
$. V. The Intereſt money is lower d to Half per Cent. 
Valerius Corvus (now a ſecond time Conſul) defeats the 
Volſci, and takes from them Satricum. The Secular 
Games are celebrated for the ſecond time. F. VI. A 
Dictator is named, on occaſion of a war with a new 
enemy, the Aurunci. He builds a Temple, which he had 
vowed, during a battle with the enemy, to Juno Mo- 
neta. The year following, the Romans imagining that 
the Goddeſs, agreeable to her name MoNET a, admoniſh'd 
them by prodigies of the impending wrath of the Gods, 

| P. Valerius 
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who was to have preſided in the Comitia, had formed 


C. * Marcins Rutilus, a Plebeian, was joined with P. Va. V. of R. 
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P. Valerius is named Dictator, to order the celebration 
of the Feriæ Latin. 


I. A L things were quiet in the city, till the L, B. 5. 


time came for new Elections. The Diator, © 21. 


the deſign of hindering any Plebeian being choſen to 
the Conſulſbip; but the Tribunes of the People perceiving 
his intention, oppo/ed the aſſembling of the Centurres, 
till the expiration of his Dictatorſpip, and of the Conſuls 
year, both which ended at the ſame time. An Inter- 
regnum enſued; and the two parties were irreconcileable. 
The People began to make complaints about their debts, 
as well as of the infraction of the Licinian Law, re- 
lating to the election of Con/uls; and the diſputes grew 
to ſuch a height, as ſeem'd to threaten an open revolt. 
'This apprehenſion induced the Senate at length to ſuffer 
the Licinian Law to take place, and to permit the Cen- 
turies to chuſe one of the Conſuls out of the Pleberans. 


lerius Poplicola in the Conſulate, Theſe Magiſtrates 401 
made it their firſt care to reconcile the two Parties, by Bet. J. C. 
eaſing the Debtors. To this end, they choſe out * five 10 Bos 
men of known probity, to take an account of all debts ſulſhip. 
and ſee them diſcharged. Theſe five were call'd “ A 2d 
Bankers, and they had the command of the Public time. 1 
Treaſury, to enable them to perform their commiſſion, 1 
which they did to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Thoſe H 
who through ſloth and careleſſneſs, rather than want, 
had plunged themſelves in debt, either borrowed Mo- 
ney of theſe Bankers, giving ſecurity to the public, or 
elſe depoſited the value of their debts in their creditors 
hands, in effects, which were valued by the Bankers. 
By this means the greater number of the Debtors were 
relieved without wronging any perſon, and with little 
lofs to the public. Rf 


a C. Dvitivs, Q. PusLitvs, 
P. Decivs Mus, T. ÆulLius. 
M. Pa IRI us, 
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Y. of R. F. W. BU T while the Republic was taking theſe 
401. 


Bef F C methods to ſecure peace at home, ſhe was ſuddenly 
- FG. alarm'd with the report of a new war, which ſhe muſt 


Fu e- quickly ſuſtain abroad againſt the twelve Lucumonies of 


ſulſhip. Hetruria; upon which the Senate immediately named 
Julius Iulus Difator. The report however proved 
groundleſs, and was (probably) raiſed by the Patricians, 
only to get a man at the head of affairs, who might 
prevent the Licinian Law from taking place in the en- 
ſuing elections. And indeed he employ'd all his credit 


Liv. B.7. and power to that end, but without ſucceſs; for the 


C. 22. 


People were ſo warm and ſteady in oppoſing his deſign, 
that both he and the Conſuls were out of office before 
they could get the Comitia aſſemble. 


In the Inter-regnum which enſued, C. Sulpicius Peticus 


and M. Fabius governed by turns; and the People, by 
the complaiſance which they had for theſe men, ſeem 
to have been actuated by ſome particular pique againft 
the late Di#ator, in their oppoſition to his deſires; for 
now they readily ſuffer'd two Patricians to be raifed to 
Y. of R. the Conſulſbip. Sulpicius“ himſelf was one of them, 
40. and 7. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The former 
Bef. J. C. marched againſt the Tarquinienſes, and the latter againſt 
103 Con- the Faliſci? but theſe two nations being tired out by 
ſulſhip. the calamities of war, ſubmitted to the Republic, and 
A th obtained a truce for forty years. | 
time. The preſent interval of peace ſeemed a proper ſeaſon 
for holding the Comitia to elect new Cenſors. A day 
was accordingly fixed for this purpoſe, and it was the 


firſt time that any Plebeian was ſeen to ſtand Candidate 


for that important office. C. Marrius Rutilus, having 
been twice Onſul and once Dictator, thought he might 
well aſpire to any dignity in the Republic. He was 
the firſt of the Commons who had been raiſed to the 
Dieatorſhip ; and, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the 
| Nobles, he had obtain'd a TRIUMPH for his exploits 
in that ſtation. And now, in the Cymitia by Cen- 
turies, he was declared Cenſor with Cn. Manlius a Pa- 
trician. 


$. III. 
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F. III. BUT though the Patricians had not been 
able to exclude the Plebeians from the Cen/orſhip, they 
ſtill hoped to ſecure the Conſulſhip wholly to them- 
ſelves; and the better to ſucceed in that deſign, the 
doe Confuls named M. Fabius Ambuſtus (who had 

n thrice Conſul) Di#ator to preſide at the next elec- 
tion, imagining, that an abſolute Governor would be 
more reſpected in the Comitia, and have more influence. 
But notwithſtanding theſe precautions, M. Popilius V. of ex. 
Laenas, a Plebeian, was now choſen, Conſul, a third _ 493: {| 
time; and his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling ſick a J. & 1 
when he ſhould have taken the field, the Senate had 2%, MA 
the farther mortification of ſeeing the Pleberan Conſul ſulſhip. Fj 
ſole General of the Troops. Popiius immediately or- Livy, B. 4, 
der'd levies to be made, to ſtop the progreſs of the 7 © 23. 4: 
Gauls, who were ravaging the Latine Territory, and _ 
approached towards Rome; and to be the ſooner in Ain. in 
readineſs for marching, he appointed the * Enrollment Celik. 1 
without the Gate Capena, and not upon the Capitol. f 
So great a number of ſoldiers inliſted themſelves on this 
occaſion, that the Conſul, by order of the Senate, di- 
vided them into two armies, and left one to guard the 
City, under the command of M. Valerius Poplicola, the 
preſent Prætor. And this was the firſt time that the 
Prætor was ſeen at the head of an army. Popilius with 
four Legions and ſome auxilaries marched againſt the 
enemy, defeated them, plundered their camp, and led Loy, B. 
back to Rome his victorious army, enriched with ſpoil. 7. c. 24. 
He was decreed a Triumph at his return; but the ce- 
remony was deferr'd on account of a wound he had 
received in the battle, and of which he was not yet re- 
cover'd. His Collegue Scipio continued likewite ſtill 
ſick ; ſo that the Republic, ſeeing both her chief Ma- 
giſtrates out of a condition to diſcharge their functions, 
deſir'd them to name a D#ator to preſide at the elec- 
tion of new Conſuls. Accordingly they named L. Fu- 


b The gate Capena, now called the gate of St. Sebaſtian, led to 
the Appian Way ; as we learn from Frontinus, who tells us, that the 
Cenſor Appius made a great road from this gate quite to Capua. 


ius 
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\ .vius Camillus (ſon of the Great Camillus) to that dig- 


F. of R. 
404. 
Bef. J. C. 
348. 
106 Co 


ſulſhip. 


rit was great, and his very name of Camillus was a good 
omen in a war with the Gauls; all theſe conſiderations 


nity, who appointed P. Cornelius Scipio to be his General 
of the Horſe. Theſe two eminent Parriciansemploy'd 
their utmoſt efforts to make the election fall only on men 
of their own order, and they ſucceeded. The Di#ator 
prevailed to have himſelf choſen one of the Conſuls; and 
Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, another Patrician 
was appointed his Collegue. 


And now the Gauls, who after their late defeat 


had fled for refuge to the hills of Alba, came down 


again, and ſpread themſelves upon the Sea-coaſt in the 


country of the Latines. At the ſame time ſome Greeks 
(from what part is uncertain) made a deſcent on the 
very ſame coaſt where the Gauls were ravaging and 


plundering, i. e. Tom the mouth of the Tiber to An- 
ls, jealous of their booty, forced 


tium; but the | 
theſe new invaders back to their ſhips. While the 


- Greeks ſtill hovered about the Coaſt, and the Gauls were 
yet in Latium, the Republic loſt one of her Generals, 
who ſhould have acted againſt theſe Robbers : Appius, 
one of the Conſuls, died duving the preparations for 
the war. It ſeemed expedient to nominate a Dictator 


to act in concert with the ſurviving Conſul, but the Se- 


nate were unwilling to give Camillus any ſuperior. He 


had obliged them in the late Elections, his perſonal me- 


made them accept of him as ſole Governor of the Re- 
public; ſo that he wanted little more than a greater 
number of Lifors to commence a regular Di&ator. 
His firſt care was to raiſe two armies. The Latines 
were ſummoned to furniſh their contingent of Auxilia- 
ries; but they refuſed to be commanded by a Roman 


General; and, in a national Diet, reſolved to ſhake off 


the diſhonourable yoke. However, the Conſul found 

Roman Citizens enough, who by Law were obliged to 

ſerve, to compoſe a body of ten Legions, amounting to 

48, 00 men. Camillus left two of theſe Legions to 

guard the city; gave four to L. Pinarius the Prætor, 

whom he ſent to defend the ſea- coaſt againſt the — 
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and he himſelf encamped with the other four in the Y. of N. 
Pomptin territory, a country full of marſhes and rivers; ** 3 
for he had no deſign of coming to a battle with the ; - 8 
Gauls; his only view was to haraſs the enemy in their 106 Con- 
poſts, intercept their convoys, and, if poſfible, to ſtarve ſulſhip. 
them. While both armies continued unactive, a: fierce 

Gaul of a gigantic ſtature appeared between the two 

camps, defying the braveſt man in the Roman Legions Aul. Gel. 


to ſingle combat. M. Valerius, a Legionary Tribune, B. 9. c. 11. 


great grandſon of the famous Valerius Voluſius, ac- 3 B. 7. 
cepted the challenge, and is faid to have obtained a vic- Auth. of 
tory by means of a Raven, which had perched upon Lives of 
his helmet ever ſince day-break, and which, during Illuſt. 
the fight, flew in the face of the Giant, and ſo blinded Men. 
him with his wings, that Valerius eaſily ſtabbed him. 
The Gauls ſeeing their champion ſlain, immediately 
crowded round his body, to hinder him from being 
ſtript of his armour; and the Romans at the ſame 
time ran to defend Valerius, and this by degrees brought 
on a general battle, in which the Gauls were again de- 
feated. Thoſe of them that eſcaped took their way 
through the country of the Volſci, and croſſing Campa- 
nia, retired as far as the coaſts of the Adriatick fea. 
As ſor the brave Yalerius, the General rewarded him 
with a crown of Gold and ten Oxen ; and he ever after 
bore the name of Cyrvus *. | EE 
Nothing now remained for the Conſul to do, in order 
to finiſh his year with honour, but to drive away the 
Greek pirates that infeſted the coaſts of Latium. With 
this view he joined his army to that of the Prætor Pr- 
narius ; but the obſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, 
though they durſt not land, continued hovering at ſea, 
obliged him to keep the field longer than he had ima- 
gined. In the mean while the time for the new election 
of Conſuls drew near, fo that he was obliged to name 
a Dictator to preſide in the Comitia; and on this occa- 
ſion the famous Manlius Torquatus was again raiſed to 
that dignity A Dictator could not fail to have à con- 
ſiderable influence in the affembly of the Centuries ; 
and Manlius, who was extremely pleaſed with the ex- 
Vol. II. CE ploit 


* Raven. 


386 
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107 Con- 
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ploit of Valerius, {fo much reſembling his own former 
victory over a gigantic Gaul, found means to prevail 
with the People to chuſe him one of the Conſuls, though 
but twenty-three years of age, and too young to have 
a place in the Senate. With him they joined Poprlius 
Laenas, now Conſul a fourth time. F Bk era 

As for Camillus, he made ſo good an appearance.on 


the coaſt, that the Greeks not daring to come afhore, 
and at laſt wanting freſh water and other neceſſary 


proviſions, put out to ſea. E | 
IV. THE armies were diſbanded ; and Rome, for 


a ſhort ſpace, had neither War abroad, nor Quarrels 
at home. Her | Tranquillity however was not com- 


plw&kẽbat; a peſtilential ſickneſs diſturbed it. The Senate 
directed the Decemvirs to conſult the Sibylline Books, 
and, it being there found that the Le#ifernium would 


be good againſt the plague, they ordered that notable 


ceremony to be performed. | 
But the moſt memorable event of the preſent year 
was A Treaty of Friendſhip and Alliance between Roux 


and CARTHAGE. It was made at the requeſt of the 


Curthaginians, who ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome for that 


end; and it ſeems to have been the h, Treaty con- 


cluded 


b Oraſius, lib. 3. cap. 7. calls the TRRAT made at this time the 
Firſt.— RIM uA illud ictum cum Carthaginienſibus fœdus. 


Polybius pretends, that ſo early as the ft year of the Republic, 


Ron and CAR THñ AGE entered into a TREAT , the record of which, 


dinia and thoſe parts of Siciſy which were dependent on Carthage. 


in the old obſolete Latin, was, in his time, ſlill extant, and he gives 


us the following Tranſlation of it, as made with all poſſible ex- 


actneſs. 3 ty 3 ND 
„ Turkx ſhall be peace and friendſhip between the Romans and 
« the Allies of the Romans, and the Carthaginians and the Allies of 
« the Carthaginians, on the following conditions: | 
« The Romans and the Allies of the Romans ſhall not navigate be- 
« yond the Fair Promontory *, unleſs conftrained by tempeſt or an 
« enemy. If at any time they ſhall chance to be forced aſhore be- 


'« yond that promontory] they ſhall not be permitted to take or buy 


* That is, to the Southward of it, towards the leſſer Syrtic, as Pclybius explains 


it. But the Romans were permitted to have trade and commerce with Carthage 
and the reſt of Africk on the other ſide the Fair Promontory, as likewiſe in Sar- 


* any 
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cluded between the two States. Cum Carthaginienſibus V. of R. 


40 . . : 82 | 347- 
50 e ſacrifices. None ſhall make longer ſtay aſhore than five 10) Con- 
On thoſe who ſhall come to traffick, no duty ſhall be impoſed ſulſnip. 
« beſide the Fees to the Cryer and Regiſter ; and for payment of 
a | © whatever ſhall be ſold, whether in Africa or Sardinia, in the pre- 
«« ſence of thoſe officers, the public Faith ſhall ſtand engaged to 
5 „the ſeller. If any Romans ſhall come to ſuch places in Sicily as are 
y « in ſubjection to the Carthaginians, they ſhall have juſtice done 
“them in all things. | | | { | 
The Carthaginians ſhall do nothing to the detriment of the peo- 


r 

1 . E | 5 | 4085. 
1 « any thing but what they need for repairing their veſſels, and for Bef. J. C. 
e 

5 


% ple of Ardea, Antium, Laurentum, Circeii, or Tarracina, or any 
ls c other of the Latines whomſoever, if they be ſubject ſto the Ro- 
1 « mans] and if any be not ſubje&, yet the Carthoginians ſhall make 
te “% no attempt on their towns; if they make ſeizure of any ſuch 
8 „towns, they ſhall deliver up the ſame unhurt to the Romans. They 
g % ſhall not build any fort in the country of the Latines; and in caſe 
| 4 they ſhall at any time land there in arms, they ſhall not remain 
le 4 there one night.” Polyb. B. 3. c. 22. See what is faid in relation 
| to this Treaty, in the Diſſertation on the Credibility, Wc. prefixed to 
ar the fourth Book in the third Volume. 
Piolybius gives us another Treaty, as the ſecond, between the two 
* republics, but does not tell us when it was made. It differed from 
ne the firſt in the following particulars. 
at The Tyrians and thoſe of Utica were compriſed in it. For it was a 
n- treaty between the Romans and their Allies on one fide, and the Car- | 
d thagintans, Tyrians, Uticenſes, and their Allies on the other. i 
C o the Fair Promontory were added Maſtia and Tar ſeium, as places | 
beyond which the Romans were not to go in ſearch of Plunder nor | 
the build a City, nor carry on any commerce. [ The Geographers know l 
not the ſituation of theſe places.] | 1 
lic, The Romans might trade to the towns of Siciſy, ſubject to the Car- ii 
ch, thaginians, but were to have no commerce in Sardinia, nor in any part if 
ves of Africa, except the City of Carthage only. Here they were to be 1 
ex- allowed the ſame rights and privileges [in point of Trade] as the Ci- | 
tizens themſelves ; and the Carthaginians were to have the like treat- 
and ment in Rome, x N LIT 
of If the Carthaginians ſhould take any Town in the Territory of the 
Latines, not under the Roman dominion, they might keep the Pillage 
be- and Captives, provided they relinquiſhed the ton; but if the Car- 
an thaginians ſhould make any Captives among thoſe of the Latines, 
be- who, though not ſubje& to Rome, were, by a written Treaty, in 
buy league of amity with her, and ſhould bring ſuch Captives into any 
Roman port, and theſe Captives ſhould be diſcovered and challenged 
lains by any Roman, they ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
age The Romans were to be ſubject to the like reſwiQtions with regard 
fe 


to the Carthaginians and their Allies. Polyb. B. 3. c. 24. 
any | 25 , CG 1 legatis 


a 
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legatis Rome Fox bus IcTUM, quum amicitiam ac ſo- 
cCietatem petentes veniſſent. Liv. lib. vii. cap. 27. 

V. of R Ix the following Conſulſhip of C. Plautius Hygſæus 
315 0 and 7. Manlius Torquatus (who, though twice Dictator, 
l had never been Conſul before) nothing remarkable hap- 
108 Con- pened, except the reducing of the intereſt of money” 
ſulſhip. from one per Cent, [per month] to half per Cent. and 
Liv B. 7. the allowing the debtors, upon their paying down one 
© 27: fourth of their debts, three years to diſcharge the re- 
mainder by annual and equal payments; and the 
debtors had this further relief, that no levies were 
made, not taxes raiſed this year. Ed | 
v. of R. Bur the next year, when Valerius Corvus and C. 
40% Poetelius Libo Viſolus were in poſſeſſion of the Faſres, 
Bef. J. C. news being brought from Latium that the Volſci were 
105 Con. ſolliciting the Latines to take arms àgainſt Rome, Vale- 
ſulſhip. ius received orders to march and attack the Enemy, 
*A2d before their Confederates could join them. Satricum, 
time. which the Latines had deſtroyed in 37), had been re- 
built and repeopled by the Yol/ci in 405, and was now 
the rendezvous of their forces. Here Valerius gave 
them battle, put them to the rout, and, having taken 
the town, burnt it, ſparing only the Temple of the 
Goddeſs Matuta; after which he returned to Rome, 
and entered it in Triamph with four thouſand captives 
before his chariot. But according to the Capitoline 
Marbles, the Triump!: of Valerius was not the moſt 
pompous ſhow with which the Romans were entertained 
in his Conſulate ; the Secular Games, which had been 
inſtituted in the year of Rome 299, were now celebrated 
| for the ſecond time. | | | 
Liv. B. 7. L VI. THE Bomans after the victory over the Yol- 
c. 28. ſci were attacked by the AHurunci, a petty nation near 
the confines o Lalium, on the coalt of the Tyrrhenian 
ſea z and the Republic being ſtruck with the ſame ter- 
ror as if all Latium had declared againſt her, ordered 
the Conſuls M. Fabius Dorſo and Sirius Sulpicius Came- 
rinus to nominate a Dictator; the Courts of Juſtice were 
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b The nature and origin of theſe Games will be ſpoken of hereafter. 
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ſhut up, and the Levies made with the utmoſt rigour. V. of R. 


fore the taking of Rome by the Gauls. It was pretended, that from Divin. 


L. Furius“ Camillus, whom the Conſuls named to the Bel. 7, 0 
Di#atorſhip, marched away to meet the enemy, and 344. 
was greatly ſurprized, when he came within ſight of 110 - mY 
them, to find that they made no better appearance than ſulſhip. 
a gang of robbers. Nevertheleſs, becauſe they had the hoes; 
hardineſs to be the aggreſſors, and readily to offer him . 
battle when he appeared, he thought it expedient to 

ſeek aid of the Gods ; and therefore, in the heat of the 
conflict vowed a Temple to Juno Moneta *. The Au- 

runci were too weak to reſiſt the Roman forces; Furius 
returned victorious to Rome; but, reſigning his Dicta- 
torſhip, left to others the care of performing his vow. 

The Senate appointed Duumvirs to direct the building 

of the Temple, promiſed to the Goddeſs. It was erect- 

ed on the Capitol, in the ſame place where the houſe of 
Marcus Manlius had ſtood. The Conſuls employed 

the Dictator's army againſt the Volſci, and coming upon 


them unawares, took from them Sora. q 
The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marcius ſ Rutilus and y of x. 
T. Manlius  Imperioſus, conſecrated this new Temple 40 
the firſt || of June, a year aſter it had been vowed. This Bef. J. C. 
ceremony was immediately followed by prodigies; thick 343. 
darkneſs in the day-time, and a ſhower of ſtones... Af- Fas: 
ter conſulting the Sibylline Books, the Senate judged jt +A;dtime 
expedient (the multitude being full of ſuperſtitious fears) tAzdtime 
to name a Dictator, whoſe buſineſs ſhould be to order || Macreb, 
the ſolemnization of the feſtival called Feriæ Latine. wt 
P. Valerius being raiſed to that office, not only obliged chap. 12. 
the Roman Tribes, but the Nations bordering on the Ore/.B. z. 
Roman Territory, to obſerve the Feſtival, appointing c. 7. 
the day when each ſhould perform their devotions. 8 2 
This name had been given to the Queen of the Gods a little be- Cic. de 


the Temple of Juno had come a voice, accompanied with an earth- B. 1. n. 101. 
quake, and that the voice had admoniſbed the Romans to avert the evils 
that threatned them, by ſacrificing a ſow with pig. Hence ſhe was 
called Moneta d. Afterwards the Temple of Juno Moneta became a 
public Mint; and from thence the Medals, which were ſtampt for 
current coin in trade, took the name of Moneta, Money. 

1 $ From Monere, 
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The Roman His TORY. - Book I. 
Severe ſentences (it is ſaid) were, at the ſuit of the 
b 2 8825 this year, againſt the Ulucers. 


CHAP VIII. 


$. I. In the adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus ( third 

time Conſul) and Cornelius Coſſus Arvina, happens the 

FIRSTRUPTURE between theROMANS aud SAMNITES 

on occaſion of a war which the latter bad carried on 

with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. 

The Campanians, 10 engage the Romans i ſuccour them 

in their diſtreſs, make a ſurrender of the 'nſeFves and their 

country o the Republic. Hereupon \/ alerius is directed 
to march an army into Campania, and Cornelius 10 

ca ry the war into Samnium. Valerius, in an action 
with the Samnites, bas the advantage. $. II. Corne- 
lius, on the other hund, by an imprudent er brings 
his army into danger of being entirely cut off by the 
enemy; however, be is delivered out of his 4 0 culty by 
a ftratagem, ſuggeſted and executed by a Legionary Tri- 
bune named P. Decius Mus ; and preſently after, fol- 
bowing the advice of the ſame Decius, be gains a victory 
over the Samnites. Decius is rewarded with many 
honours. J. III. Valerius obtains a ſecond victory over 
the Samnites in Campania, 7 beſe ſucceſſes make the 
Romans reſpected abroad. 


1 SY 8.1 H E Dictator having, for a reaſon 5 


mentioned by the Hiſtorians) reduced the 


410 
Vet. 7. C. Government to an [mter-regnum, the Preſident of it held 


the Cymitia by Centuries for electing new Conſuls. The 
choice fell (as the laſt year) upon two Patricians. M. 
Valerius Corvus was now raiſed a third time to the 
Conſular dignity, and with him was Joined Cornelius 
C:fſus, ſurnamed Arvina, It was during their admini- 
ſtration, that the Romans and Samnites firſt became ene- 
mies. A city to which the Republic had no relation at 
that time, ſow'd thoſe ſeeds of diſcord between the two 
nations, which produced a laſting hatred. 


The 


the weakneſs of the State. Luxury reigned univerſally; 
took his vanity for courage, and looked down with 


enemy's ſtrength, proved the ruin of Capua. The Sam- 


feated them in two pitch'd battles, in which the van- 


the Senate all the motives both of glory and intereſt, 
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The Sidicitu, a people of Auſonia, ſituated beyond V. of R. 8 


the Liris, being attacked by the Samnites, who doubted gef 7 * 
not to make an eaſy conqueſt of their ſmall territory, 342— 
applied themſelves to the Campanians for aſſiſtance. It 112 Con- 


was the intereſt of the latter to ſuccour their diſtreſſed ſulſhip. 


neighbours, and ſtop the progreſs of the Samnites; but Liv. B. 7. . 


they undertook the defence of the oppreſſed with more 
oſtentation than real ſtrength. For tho' they poſſeſsꝰd 
a very fruitful country, and though commerce daily en- 
creaſed their riches, this wealth of private perſons was 


the Houſes were magnificent, but the City without 
Fortifications. The Merchant vain of his wealth, miſ- 


ſcorn upon enemies that were not ſo rich as he. 
This contempt, ever imprudent, often fatal, of an 


nites, who had a proſpect of more glory and advantage 
in the conqueſt of the Campanians than of the Sidicini, 
turned their arms againſt the former, and having de- 


quiſh'd loſt all their youth, drew near to beſiege their 
City, that had now no other defence than weak walls, 
and inhabitants fill'd with conſternation, ONT 
The Magiſtrates in this diſtreſs had recourſe to Nome; 
they ſent a pompous embaſſy to implore the alliance and 
aſſiſtance of the Romans. Their ambaſſadors laid before c. 30; 


which could engage the Republic to undertake their 
defence; the extremity to which they were reduced, 
and the power of their enemies, which would be con- 
ſiderably augmented by the conqueſt of ſo rich a city as 
Capua. They added, Such is the miſery, of our pre- 
e ſent condition, that if we are not immediately ſuc- 
coured by our friends, we muſt fall under the power 
„of our enemies If you defend us, you will ſecure 
„to yourſelves allies full of fidelity and gratitude; we 
* ſhall honour you as Founders of our State, as our 
“% Parents, nay, even as the immortal Gods. If you 
* abandon us, what will be the conſequence we dread 
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V. of R. & even to imagine.” To this humble addreſs the Se- 


O. Hes "Ip £ a. 4 141 x 4 
Bet. 7 nate, whether out of regard to the faith of Treaties, as 


34. Livy repreſents it, or to draw more ſolid advantages 
142 Con- from the aſſiſtance they ſhould give the Campanians, 
ſulſhip. - than a vain title and empty praiſes, anſwered the am- 
42 7 haſſadors by the Conſul Valerius, & that they thought 

z "414he CAMraxtaxs Worthy of their aſſiſtance, and 
% wiſhedthey could with honour faccour them; but 

„ that the Republic had an ancient alliance with the 
Samnites, which would not allow her to take arms 
{againſt them; that the Senate however would fend 
«Deputies to their camp to intreat them as Friends 
and Allies to deſiſt from their hoſtilities.” The 
Campanian Deputies had hitherto ſpoken only of an al- 
liance and confederacy with the Romans, but now not 
thinking the anſwer they had received ſufficient to build 
great hopes on, the chief of them ' (purſuant to the 
powers with which . had been inveſted before they 
left Capua) made this farther declaration: Though 
the Romans refuſe to protect us and ours againſt vio- 
6 lence and injuſtice,” they certainly will not neglect to 
% defend their own. The People of Campania, the 
“ City of Capua, our Lands, our Temples, every thing 
ce we have divine and human, we abſolutely give and 
% ſurrender to you, O Conſcript Fathers, and to the 
%“ ROMAN PEOPLE; from this time forward therefore 
„ all our loſſes will be yours.“ This ſaid, the ambai- 
ſadors n on the threſhold of the 
Senate-houſe, and holding up their hands to the Con- 
ſuls, ſhed a flood of tears. Self- intereſt and compaſſion 
made new impreſſions on the minds of the Senators; 
they were moved, ſays Livy, at the ſad revolution to 
which human affairs are liable; to ſee a nation, late ſo 
rich and flouriſhing, ſo proud and luxurious, and from 
whom its neighbours had implored aſſiſtance againſt 
oppreſſion, reduced in a ſhort time to ſo dejected a 
ſtate of mind, as to give themſelves and all their poſſeſ- 
ſions into the power of a foreign people. And as the 
donation was made in due form, by Ambaſſadors au- 
thorized to make it, the Senate did not think their al- 
5 liance 
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[. 

— liance with the Samnites obliged them to refuſe it. V. of R. 
s Without heſitation therefore they ſent away Deputies Bet. 5 c 
8 with inſtructions to entreat the Samnites as friends, to 22. 

„ ſpare a province which belonged to Rome; and, in caſe 112 Con- 
- | of refuſal, to give them notice, in the name of the ſulſhip. 
t People and Senate of Rome, to quit the country imme- 

d diately. But the Samnite Magiſtrates were ſo far from 

It being intimidated by the Majeſty of the Roman Name, 

e that in the very preſence of the Deputies, they ordered 

8 the Commanders of their Troops to go inſtantly and 

+ ravage Campania, _ I 

is This inſult filled both the People and Senate with in- Liuy, B. x. 
E dignation ; and the Romans applied themſelves wholly c. 3a. 

I to the making preparations for a war. All the due 

Mt forms of demanding ſatisfaction and proclaiming war by 

d the Feciales having been obſerved, the two Conſuls took 

e | the field, each at the head of an army. It fell to Va- 

y terius's lot to command in Campania, and Cornelius was 

no to enter the country of the Samnites. Valerius poſted 

J- his troops near mount Gaurus in Campania; and being 

0 there advantageouſly ſituated, he was in no haſte to 

Ee come to a battle, but tried the Samnites in flight ſkir- 

g miſhes,- to learn their way of managing their arms, 

d At length he aſſembled his troops, exhorted them not 

le © to be afraid of new enemies, or of a new manner of 

e fighting; bid them remember their former Victories, 

{- © and by what General they were now commanded ; 

ie that it was Valerius, Who had thrice obtained the 

I- * Conſulſhitp, not by Intrigue, or the Nobleneſs of his Birth 

n © (honour being now the reward of merit only) but by his 

; © bravery,;* reminded them, that he was deſcended 

0 from the Great Poplicola, and had himſelf been always 

0 a Poplicola in the true meaning of the word. Go 

n then, RoMaNs,' he added, fall upon the enemy, 

ſt © and in return for my affection to you, gain me the 

a * honours of a Triumph.“ 211 | 

— Never was Conſul more popular; never was General c. 33. 

e more tenderly beloved by his ſoldiers. He took a plea- 

— ſure in mixing with them, and ſharing the labours of 

1 the meaneſt among them. Valerius frequently made 
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fulihip. 


Liv. B. 7. 


c. 34. 


| 2 he R 0 MAN H IS TORY, Book 80 


' ſoldier. He 3 kept bis temper, N whether 
victorious or vanquiſhed in theſe exerciſes, his counte- 
nance never changed. He was continually beſtowing 
favours, but with a juſt regard to times and perſons. 
He was ealy in his private converſation, and gave every 
man full liberty to expreſs his ſentiments in his own 
manner; but as for himſelf, he ever maintained a cer- 
tain dignity i in his diſcourſes. It was natural for Troops 
to love and reſpe& a General of this character. They 
- marched out of the camp with a more than uſual ar- 
dour for victory. : 

When the two armies were Sram up, ws faced each 
other, their numbers appeared to be pretty equal. The 
battle was fought with wonderful reſolution on both 
ſides, but the Samnites began at length to give ground, 

when the night put an end to the conflict. The Ro- 
mans had never engaged with more ſtubborn enemies, 
and perhaps would not have known that they had 


gained much advantage, if the Samnites had not — 


ſerted their camp in the night, 

$. I. BUT whilſt — was 1 his cou- 
rage in Campania, his Collegue Cornelius Caſſus, who 
had been advantageouſly poſted near Saticula on the 
confines of Samnium, left his camp (for what reaſon is 
unknown) and marched his Troops through a moun- 


tainous country into a foreſt, all the roads of which 


were narrow, and out of Which there was but one paſ- 
ſage, and that through a deep valley, It was not in 
his power to alter his march, when he diſcovered, that 
both the waod and the valley were lined with Samnites, 
and that he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy. 
In this diſtreſs P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tribune, pro- 
poſed to the Con/ul to detach him with the Principes and 


Haſtati of one Legion, to take poſſeſſion of an eminence 
which overlooked the Samnites, and which they had 


neglected. ' He added, When you ſee me poſted 
there, continue your march, without fear, through 
* the valley; the enemy will not mt to attack you 

| * while 
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while they are expoſed to our darts.” The . V. a K. 
approved of the motion. Decius was not diſcovered ,, Bel 7 q. 
by the enemy till he had juſt gained the eminence; 34a. 
and then the Samnites were in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they 112 Con- 

could come to no determination what to do, whether fu hip. 
to attack the Conſul, or Decius. In the mean time Cor- 

nelius took advantage of their irreſolution, and marched 

through the valley without moleſtation; and ſoon after 

the night came on. . 

Decius had at firſt expetted to be arcackd by the 

enemy on his hill, and hoped by the advantage of the 
ground to be able to-withſtand'them. When he found 

that they neither came to aſſail him, nor yet raiſed any 
Works between him and them, he aſſembled his ſol- 

diers, and exhorted them not to follow the enemy's 
example, but to form ſome deſign with expedition, and 

to execute it with courage. Then while it was yet day- 

light, changing his habit with a private ſoldier, and be- 

ing accompanied by his Centurions, whom he made do 

the like, that the enemy might not diſtinguiſh them to | 

be officers, he took a view of all the avenues to the Lenk 4 7. 

hill, and placed centinels at them, with orders to re- c. 35. 
turn ſilently to the main body, at the ſecond watch of 

the night. When at that hour all his men were reaſ- 

ſembled, he laid before them the neceſſity of leaving 

the place where they were, and put it to the vote, whe- 

ther to ſtay for day-light, or march off immediately, 

and force a way through the enemy while they were 

aſleep. The latter being univerſally approved, Decius e. 36. 

led his troops down from the rock in great ſilence; but 

when they had got half way through the enemy's. 

camp, a Roman ſoldier ſtruck his foot againſt the buck- 

ler of a Samnite, and the noiſe awakening a centinel, he 

gave the alarm in that quarter. The Samnites ran to 

arms, without knowing whether it were Decius with his 

troops, the Conſul with his army, or ſome Samnite of 

the camp, who had diſturbed their reſt. . In the midſt 

of this uncertainty, Decius ordered his men to give a 

great ſhout, which ſo encreaſed the conſternation of the 

* that they were in a manner frozen with 5 

an 
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V. of R. and the Romans eaſily made their eſcape. When they 


o. 
Bet F.C 
12 Con- rious an exploit, you ſhould enter the camp in ſilence 


Livy,B. 7. 


& 37- 


Aul. Gel. 
B. 5. 


were come near the Con/uPs camp, Decius commanded 
them to halt: * It is not fit, /a:4 he, that after ſo glo- 
and darkneſs, reſt yourſelves therefore here till the 
* light returns.“ The next morning Decius and his 
troops marched into the camp, . with the acclamations 
of the army, who called them their Preſervers, and 
gave thanks to the Gods for their happy return. But 
when the Conſul (having ſummoned all his ſoldiers to 
hear his harangue) was beginning to make the Pane- 
gyric of Decius, this brave Tribune adviſed him, in- 


ſtead of loſing time in Panegyrics, to march away im- 


mediately, and ſurpriſe the camp of the enemy, who, 


of them were cut to pieces. 


in all probability, had ſent out detachments in queſt of 


him. This advice was followed; the Romans ſurpriſed 
the Samnites ſcattered about the hills and woods, and 
purſued them into their camp, where thirty thouſand 

This ſucceſs added much to the glory of Decius, who 
was honoured with all the military rewards that were 
ever given to a Subaltern. Beſide a Crown of Gold, he 
received from the. General a preſent of an hundred 


Oxen, and a white Bull- with gilded horns. As for the 


ſoldiers of his detachment, the Conſul, in recompence 


of their merit, aſſigned them a double quantity of 
Corn, not only for the preſent, but during life, and he 
gave each of them two Saga. The army likewiſe 
thewed their gratitude to their  deliverer, by put- 
ting on his head an Ob/idtonal Cron. And why 

4 7h F 26] Als 


The Sagum of the Romans was a military habit, open rom top to 
bottom, and uſually faſtened on the right ſhoulder with a buckle, or 
claſp. It was not different in thape from the Chlamys of the Greeks 


and the Paludamentum of the Generals. The only difference between 


them was, that the Paludamentum was made of a richer ſtuff, was 
generally of a purple colour, and both longer and fuller than the Sa- 


gum. 


b Tt was cuſtomary among the Romans for the garriſon of a be- 
fieged place to crown the General who came to its relief, and raiſed 


the 
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lis own detachment, which he had brought ſafely out V. of R. 
of the danger into which he had led them, beſtowed a 4 5 


mark of diſtinction on their leader, and crowned him 3 . 


with a Civic Crown, or a Crown of Oak-leaves, which 112 Con- 


was deemed the moft honourable of all rewards. Thus ſulſhip. 
adorned with three Crowns, he offered up his white Auth. 


Bull in ſacrifice to Mars, and diſtributed his hundred 8 : 


Oxen among the companions of his danger and ſharers men, c. b. 
of his glory. P 

'$. III. BUT the campaign was not yet ended. The Liæy, B. 7. 
Sammites having recoyered their courage, and raiſed © 37 
new forces, appeared before Sueſſula, a town ſituated 
between Nola and (apua. Valerius marched againſt 
them, and when he came within a ſmall diſtance of 
them, encamped hi troops within as narrow a com- 
paſs as he poſſibly could,” and by this he deceived the 
enemy ; for they taking a view of his camp, and, find- 
ing it ſo ſmall, imagined the Romans to be but few in 
number, and. the fore, full of confidence, offered 


them battle. Valefius kept cloſe within his intrench- 


ments, and made ſuch a ſhew of fear, that the Sam- 
nite. ſoldiers were for immediately forcing his lines. 
However the officers reſtrained their 'impetuoſity ; 
and believing that the Romans muſt ſoon want provi - 
ſions, they judged it a wiſe part to continue quiet in 
their camp, and watch them, not reflecting that the 
Romans were in a friend's country, whoſe intereſt it 
was to ſupport them. In ſhort, the Samnites themſelves 
were the firſt who wanted neceſſaries, and were obliged 
to ſend out large detachments to convoy proviſions to 
their camp. Valerius obſerving this, ſeized the mo- 
ment when the greater part of the enemy's troops 
were diſperſed about the country, attacked their camp, 
forced it, made a great ſlaughter there, and then with 
his cavalry chaſed the ſeveral parties that were abroad 


foraging. In this ation the Romans took one hundred 


and ſeventy ſtandards from the enemy. 


the ſiege, with a Chaplet or Garland made of the Graſs growing in 
the place. It was called Corona Obſidionalis. A. Gell. L. 5. c. 6. 
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398 Tie Roman HISTORY. Book III. 
Y. of R. The ſucceſſes of Valerius and Cornelius (to whom the 
Fc Senate decreed the honours of the TzxrumMen) made the 
Republic reſpected abroad; the Faliſci entered into a 
112 Se- treaty of alliance with her, and that whole Lucumony of 
ſulſhip. Hielruria became Roman.. The Latines, who had ſtood 
* "= 7- neuter to ſee the event of the war, commenced hoſtili- 
© 3* ties againſt the Peligni (a Samnite nation) as it were to 
aſſiſt the Romans; and laſtly, the Carthaginians ſent a 
compliment of congratulation tq the Republic, with a 
preſent of a Gold crown of twenty. five pounds weight 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of managing for her 
victories. 
Fuſes, By a Cenſus taken this year it appeared, that. the 
Chron. number of Romans able to beat arms amounted to 
| 1664900. 


PF oy 


Some Cohorts of damen ſoldiers, who had been 70 in Ca- 
pua all the winter, plot to __ hat delightful City 
their own, and to ſettle there. The meaſures taken by 
one of the Conſuls, 70 defeat this ſtheme, occafion a de- 
ſertian. The deſerters are joined by great numbers of 
malecontents from Rome. They force an old ſoldier, 
whom they find employed 1 in huſbandry, to be their leader. 
Valerius Corvus 7s hereupon named Dictator, ta march 
an army againſt the mutineers. He meets them eight 
miles from Rome, and prevails with them to ſubmn , 


yet they, beſides pardon, obtain Jome 8 8 7 from the 
e 


Y. of R. HE Conſuls for the new \ year, were c Mar- 
clus Rulilus, a Plebeian, (now raiſed to that 

Pet 7 C. dignity a fourth time) and Q. Servilius Abala, a Patri- 
+ - _ clan. The latter encamped the army allotted him in 
r the neighbourhood of Rome, while the former marched 
1 . 7. with another into Campania. A body of Romans had, 
c. 38, 39, at the requeſt of the Campaniens, been left in Capua 
e. all the winter to defend them from the enemy's incur- 
ſions. When Marcius arrived in that City, he per. 


ceived 


been tried and condemned at Rome, and that they them- 
ſelves muſt undergo the ſame fate. In this apprehen- 
ſion, the firſt expedient that occurred to them was de- 
ſertion; and the ſoldiers of one Cohort were fo bent 


ſelves near Anxur in Lautulæ, which was the name the 
Romans gave to the narrow pals there, between the ſea 


deſertions following cloſe upon the fiſt, the male-con- 
tents in a little time increaſed to a moderate army, 


Chap. IX. The ROMAN Hand: 1 


ceived a great alteration in thoſe ſoldiers of the Repub- V. of R. 
lic. Diſcipline had been neglected ; their auſterity of gf > 
- | "7 C. 
manners was changed into effeminacy, and their fo- 341. 
briety into intemperance. The charms of the climate 113 Con- 
and the air, which they breathed in idleneſs, had ſo fulſhip. 


far bewitched them, that they did not care to hear 


their own country mentioned; and the leſs, as at home 
they were oppreſſed by their creditors. They had en- 
| tered into a plot among themſelves, to drive the na- 
tives out of Campania, ſeize it ſor their own poſſeſſion, 
and ſettle there. Marcius was informed of all this; and 
as he was a man of great experience and prudence, he 
made uſe of the gentleſt methods to induce them to 
drop their deſign. He check'd the ſedition for the pre- 


ſent, by indulging them in the hope, that they might 


put their ſcheme in execution whenever they pleaſed: 
For he cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that they ſnould 
ſpend the following winter in the ſame places. This 


hope prevailed likewiſe among the other Romans diſ- 
perſed up and down in Campania. In the mean time 


he contrived, under various pretences, to ſend away 
the moſt factious, at firft one by one, and afterwards 
by whole Cohorts; yet fo, that no ſoldier was diſmiſſed Livy,B.7. 

with diſgrace. But at length the Troops obſerved the © 3% _ 


General's conduct, and penetrated into his intentions. 
They preſently imagined, that their companions had 


upon it, that they ſtrait marched away and poſted them- 


on one ſide, and high mountains on the other, To 
theſe deſerters all thoſe whom the C:n/ub had diſmiſſed, 
or who were oppreſſed by debts, reforted ; and new 


but ſtill they were at a loſs for a leader. To ſupply 
this want, they ſurprized by night in his bed one 7. 
= ” Quinctius 


— 
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= The Rowan HrisTrory, Book III. 
T. of N. Quinctius (an eminent ſoldier, who had retired from 
1 Bet. 5 & Public life to his farm) and forced him to go along with 
401. them, and lead them as their General to Rome, 
113 Con- The City was fo terrified at the approach of theſe 
ſulſhip. Mutineers, that the Republic had recourſe to her uſual 
remedy in great emergencies ; the Cynſuls named a 
Dictator. Valerius Coryus was the man pitch'd upon, 
| and he at the head of an army met the Rebels eight 
Faft Cap. miles from Rome, in the Appian Way. The Dictator 
Liv.B.7. had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a tender love for 
- at of his foldiers 'and theſe very mutineers were a part of 
the Lives the victorious. army which he had commanded the laſt 
of Illuſt. year. He endeavoured therefore to bring them back 
Men. to their duty by gentle methods; and, advancing into 
the middle ſpace between the two armies, expoſtulated 
with them in the ſofteſt terms on their ſtrange and an- 
accountable behaviour, ſo contrary not only to the 
tender regard they owed their country, but even to the 
grateful returns which he himſelf might have expected 
from them, confidering how zealous he had ever been 
for their intereſts, and with what condeſcenſion and 
kindneſs he had always treated them tn the higheſt 
| ſtations to which he had been promoted, as well as in 
his private capacity. He told them, that his prayer to 
the Gods before he left Rome had not been to conquer 
them in battle, but to reconcile them to their country; 
and that he was ſo far from deſiring to reduce them b 
force of arms, that if they reſolved to fight, they mu 
be the firſt to ſound the trumpet for the charge, and 
muſt begin the attack too, before he would draw his 
ſword againſt them. Then addreſſing himſelf to 
Quinctius, Whether it be willingly or by force, T. 


aa A>@4 r 1 "AY 


« QuincTt1vs, that you are engaged on. that ſide, you 
„ will do well, in caſe of a battle, to retire into the 
„ hindmoſt ranks; it will be leſs diſhonourable for 
* you even to turn your back and fly before your fel- 
“ low-citizens, than to fight againſt your country. 
„ But if it be only in order to peace and reconciliation 


that you appear at the head of your party, you may 


cConſiſtently 
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ing to the rebels, told them with tears in his eyes, 7. C. 41. 


ſhould have the ſame office twice within ten years, 
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« conſiſtently with your honour and duty continue there V. of R. 
eto be their interpreter. Speak then, make your de- * 

„ mands, aſk any conditions that are reaſonable, and 3 0 
„they ſhall be granted. Nay, it will be better to 113 Con 
„grant you even unreaſonable terms, than that we ſulſhip. 
« ſhould begin a deteſtable Civil War, and Romans 

& imbrue their hands in Roman blood.” | 
Valerius had no ſooner ended, than Quinctius turn- Livy, B 


. —— 080. 


* 
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that he could be of no ſervice to their cauſe, unleſs 
in obtaining for them an advantageous peace; and 
he adviſed them to put themſelves entirely into the 
hands of the Dictator, who had a fatherly affection 
for them, and leave it to him to manage their intereſts 
at Rome. This motion was followed by a ſhout of ap- 
probation; and then the Dictator, having given the 
Mutineers hopes of all reaſonable conceſſions, return'd 
to the City, and obtained from the Senate an Act of 
Grace, which was afterwards confirmed by the Peo- 
ple in Comitia. And in the ſame aſſembly, and at the 
requeſt of the Rebels, were paſſed ſome new Military 
Laws, which revenge alone inſpired them to demand. 
Particularly they inſiſted, that the pay of the Cavalry 
ſhould be reduced ; and this becauſe not one fingle 
man of that corps had joined them in their revolt. 
Some authors ſay, that at this time all Uſury was 
aboliſhed in Rome, by a Law made at the motion of ivy, B. 
Genucius a Tribune of the People ; and that the Com- 5. c. 42. 
mons paſs'd likewiſe theſe other Laws; That no man 


or poſſeſs two different offices in the ſame year; and, 
that the two Conſuls might be both choſen out of the 
Plebeians. If theſe articles were obtained at this time, 
it is evident that the Rebel army muſt have been 
exceedingly formidable. Liuy tells us, that the 
hiſtorians differ in moſt of the circumſtances of this 
event. ; | | 
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5. I. Privernum revolts, but is quickly reduced. The 
Samnites turn their arms once more againſt the Sidicini, 


who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, give 
themſelves to the Latines, already in arms. The Cam- 
panians join the. Latines. An army formed of theſe 
three nations enters Samnium. F. II. The Samnites 
fend an embaſſy to the Republic, o complain of her 
ſuffering the Latines and Campanians to commit hoſti- 


lities in Samnium. They receive an unſatisfaflory an- 
ſwer. (Alexander King of Epirus, uncle of Alexander 
the Great, comes into Italy and concludes a treaty of 

friendſhip with Rome.) 5. III. The Latines demand 


of the Romans as the condition of renewing the alliance 


between the two nations, that one of the Conſuls and 


half of the Senate of Rome be for the future choſen 
out of the LaTines.. This demand is rejected, and 
dar is declared. $. IV. Manlius and Decius, the 
two Conſuls, have one and the ſame dream concerning 
the event of the war. $. V. Manlius cauſes his own 
ſon to be beheaded, for a breach of diſcipline. $. VI. 
The Romans come to a battle with the Latines. Decius, 
to fecure the victory to his troops, devotes himſelf to 
death. The Latines, are totally routed. Manlius grves 
them a ſecond overthrow, after which both they and the 
Campanians ſubmit. F. VII. The next year, T. Æmi- 
hus, the Patrician Conſul, being directed by the Senate 


to name a Dictator, names Q. Publilins, his Plebeia 


n 


Collegue ; who obtains ſome new laws in favour of the 
Plebeians. F. VIII. The Romans determine the fate of 
_ the ſeveral conquered Cities, The Latines, from being 


Allies, are made Subjects of Rome. 


from her alliance. The Privernates, in the Conſulſh 


Liw. B. 7. $. I. HUS was tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in Rome; 

but the condeſcenſions ſhewn to rebels, and 
the war in which the Republic was engaged with the 
Sammites, induced ſome of her neighbours to fall off 
7 
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they had ſuſtained, retired in the night to Autium, with 


Senate with ſcorn rejected the offer as made too late, 
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of C. Plautius Hiꝑſæus and L. Æmilius Mamercinus, V. of R. | 
made it appear, by their revolt, that the dread of Bet J. | 
her power was diminiſhed. However, the Conſul 340. 9 
Plautius, without difficulty, ſubdued theſe Enemies: 114 Con- i 
He defeated them in battle, took Privernum, and, fulſhip. 5 
though he reſtored it to the inhabitants, he deprived — 
them of two thirds of their Lands, and placed a ſtrong Ii y, B. B. 
rriſon in the town. Thence he marched again. i. 
the YVolſei of Antium, and had a bloody engagement 
with them near Sarricum : A ſudden ſtorm put an end 
to it before victory had declared for either fide. It was 
the purpoſe of the Romans to renew the fight the 
next day; but the Antiates having numbered their 
dead, and being diſheartened by the great loſs of men 


the ſame haſte as if they had been vanquiſhed in the 
battle, hy | 2 
The other Conſul, Æmilius, who led his forces into 

the country of the Samnites, and laid it waſte, met with 
no oppoſition :: They ſued to him for a peace. He re- 
ferred the Ambaſſadors to the Senate, of whom they 
requeſted two things; peace with Rome, and permiſſion 
to make war on the Sidicini. Both theſe requeſts they Livy, B. 8. 
obtained: and the Roman army returned home, after © * 
receiving from the Samnites a year's pay and three 
months proviſions, purſuant to their agreement with 
the Conſul, when he granted them a truce till their 
ambaſſadors ſhould come back from Rome. 5 

And now the Samnites turned their forces againſt the 

Sidicini. Theſe, after the example of the Campanians 
in the like diſtreſs, had recourſe to the Roman Republic 

for protection, offering to make an abſolute ſurrendry 

to her of their Country and their Liberty: But the 


and as the meer effect of extreme neceſſity: Where- 
upon the Sidicini immediately gave themſelves to the 
Latines, Who, of their own motion, had already taken 
arms to attack the Samnites. Nor did the Campaniaus 
forbear to join the Latines in this war; ſo much deeper 
an impreſſion did their minds retain of the injuries they 

Dd 2. - had 


404. The Roman HISTORx. Book IN. 
V. of R. had received from the Samnites, than of the benefits 
vet 2 - they had received from the Romans. 
; - '* A conſiderable army, formed out of theſe three 
114 Con- nations, entered Samnium, laying waſte all before them; 
ſulihip. and in ſome ſlight engagements they had the advantage: 
Nevertheleſs their commander, who was a Latine, not 
caring to leſſen his ſtrength (deſtined to more impor- 
tant ſervice) by too frequent ſkirmiſhes, withdrew his 

forces very ſoon out of the enemy's country. 
J. II. THE retreat of the confederates gave the 


Samnites an opportunity of ſending Ambaſladors to 


Rome Who, when admitted by the Senate to an au- 

dience, complained of their hard fortune, in that they 
ſuffered no leſs ſince their alliance with the Romans, 

than they had done when in enmity with them; and 
humbly prayed, that the Romans would be ſatisfied 

with having ſnatched out of their hands a certain vic- 

tory over the Campanians and Sidicini, and not ſuffer 

them alſo to be ſubdued by thoſe the moſt baſe and 
cowardly People of all Italy. They added, If the 

© Latines and Campanians are ſubject to you, why don't 

you forbid them to enter our country in a hoſtile 

Livy, B. © manner ? If they are rebels, why don't you chaſtiſe 
8. c. 3 © them?” Theſe queſtions puzzled the Senators, unwil- 
ling to own that they had no longer any power over the 
Latines, and fearing at the ſame time to alienate them 

entirely by a cenſure on their proceedings, The Conſul 

Plautius therefore in the name of the Senate gave this 
ambiguous anſwer: The Campanians are our ſubjects, 

and we will force them to deſiſt from troubling you: 

© But as for the Latines, they are not reſtrained by our 

* Treaty of Alliance with them from making war 

* againſt whom they pleaſe :* An anſwer which as it 


left the Samnites in a melancholy uncertainty with re- 


lation to the intentions of the Republic, ſo it wholly 

| alienated the Campanians by the menace it contained; 
and, as for the Latines, they grew ſo proud upon it, 
as to imagine they could now demand nothing which 

the Romans would dare to refuſe. Under colour of 

Preparing to carry on the war with the Samnites, they 

8 convened 
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convened frequent aſſemblies of their Chiefs, where V. of R. 
they formed deſigns _— Rome, in all which the 
Campanians took part. The Roman Senate, though the 4. 
confederates uſed all endeavours to keep their conſul- 1214 Con- 
tations ſecret, received full information of what was fulſhip. 
doing ; and, to the end that the Conſuls who would 

have the management of ſo important a war, might be 

the ſooner in commiſſion, the Fathers obliged the pre- 

ſent to abdicate before the expiration of their year: 

And becauſe it was doubtful whether theſe Conſuls 
quitting their Magiſtracy before the uſual time, could, 


_ conſiſtently with true religion, hold the Comrtia for 


electing their ſucceſſors, the government was reduced 
to an Juter-regnum. 895 


F. III. M. FABIUS (the ſecond Inter- rex) having V. of R. 


convened the Centuries, they choſe T. Manlins “ Tor- beſt © 1 
quatus and Decius Mus to be Conſuls for the new year *. 3 8 
And now, although the Romans had no doubt of the 115 Go 


defection of their allies, and eſpecially of the Latines, ſulſhip. 


yet the Con/cript Fathers cited ten of the chief leaders L. B. 8. 

of the Latines to appear at Rome, to receive the orders? 1 q 
The Latines had choſen themſelves time.” 

two Pretors, or Preſidents of their great Council (who 

were likewiſe to be the managers of the war) L. Annius 

and L. Numicius, the one a native of Setia, the other 


of Circeii, two Roman colonies. Theſe men being eſ- 


pecially ſummoned by name, aſſembled the Council, 
acquainted them with the ſummons, pointed out the 
heads upon which they preſumed their examination 
would turn, and aſked what anſwer they ſhould make 
to the Roman Senate, The members of the Diet were © +: 
divided in opinion; upon which Annius in a long ha- 
rangue laid before them their own ſtrength and flou- 


_ 2 Ljwy tells us (by miſtake, as Dodavell thinks) that Hlexander King 
of Epirus, and brother of Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, 


came at this time into Italy, and would probably have attacked the 


Romans, had he ſucceeded in his firſt enterpriſes. Aulus Gellius 
(B. 17. c. 21.) reports that this prince uſed to ſay, that the country 
he propoſed to conquer was a country of Men; whereas the pro- 
vinces which his nephew Alexander went to ſubdue were inhabited 
by Women only, | OE 
D-q- 3 riſhing 


412. 
Bef. F. GC. 
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V. of R.riſhing condition; the credit they had with their neigh- 
41 5 c bours, ſo as to be able to engage even the Roman colonies 
Bet. J. C. in their cauſe; the preſent weakneſs of the Republic, ſuf- 
11 5 Gon- ficiently diſcovered in the anſwer given by the Senate to 
ſulſhip. the Samnite Deputies; and in concluſion exhorted the aſ- 
ſembly to ſhake off all dependance upon Rome, and even 
to refuſe an alliance with her, unleſs ſne would conſent, 
that one of her Con/uls, and the half of her Senate ſhould 
for the future be choſen out of the Latines And he 
offered to go in perſon to Rome, and make this demand 
in the preſence of the Senate and People, and even of 
Fupiter Capitolinus himſelf. | | 
Liv. B. 8. This motion being univerſally applauded, Annius with 
c. 3. nine more Ambaſſadors, appeared ſoon after in preſence 
| of the Conſcript Fathers aſſembled in the Capitol. The 
Conſul Manlius ſpoke firſt, and in the name of the 
Senate forbade the Latines to make war againſt the 
Samnites. To this Annius, more like a conqueror who 
had taken the Capitol by force of arms, than an Am- 
baſſador protected by the law of nations, anſwered, 
That the Romans had choſen an ill time to give their 
orders in ſuch an arbitrary manner, when the Latines 
were in nothing inferior to them. That in a union 
between two nations, where the ſtrength on both 
ſides was equal, the authority likewiſe - ſhould be 
* equally ſhared ;* and then he made the demand be- 
fore mentioned: which ſo highly provoked the Conſul, 
a man no leſs haughty and paſſionate than the Latine 
Preltor, that not being able to contain his anger, he 
loudly declared, That if the Conſcript Fathers ſhould 
* ever fall into ſuch a madneſs, as to receive the law 
from a Citizen of Setia, he would himſelf enter the 
* Senate-houle ſword in hand, and kill every Latine 
he ſhonld find there.” Then turning to the ſtatue of 
Jupiter, he invoked the God to be witneſs of the pride 
and ingratitude of the Latines, The reſt of the Sena- 
tors joined their exclamations full of diſdain to thoſe 
of the Conſul; while Annius, as ſome ſay, in return to 
their repeated invocations of the Gods, who had been 
witneſſes of the leagues and treaties between the Re- 
EC 5 public 
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* public and the Latines, raiſed his voice, and ſcoffed at V. of R. 
8 the Roman Jupiter. Certain it is, that he left the Senate- Bei. 3; 0 
f. houſe in a rage, and retired with ſuch precipitation, 330. , 
0 that ſtumbling at the threſholdof the door, he fell from 115 Con- 
(> the top of the ſteps to the bottom, and for ſome time ſulſhip. 
n lay ſenſeleſs. Manlius coming, by the Senate's order, 
t, to diſmiſs the Ambaſſadors, and ſeeing Annius proſtrate 
d on the ground, loudly broke out into theſe expreſſions : 
Ee It goes well !—Gods! You begin a holy war!—Yes, 
d © There is a Power above! Thou haſt a Being, Great 
F Jupiter And it is not without reaſon that we have 


* conſecrated this temple to thee, as the Father of Gods 
h * and Men !—Why, Romans, Why Conſcript Fathers, 


2 do we delay one moment to take arms when we have 
E * the Gods for our leaders? I will lay the legions of the 
E Luatines as low, as their Ambaſſador now lies before you.“ 
Ee Theſe words, highly applauded by the People, raiſed ſuch 
0 a ſpirit in them, that the care of the Magiſtrates, rather 
= than any regard to the law of Nations, preſerved the 
I, Ambaſſadors from being inſulted at their departure. 

ir F. IV. THE Senate having paſſed a decree for a 
es war with the Latines, the Conſuls raiſed two armies, 
n marched them through the Countries of the Marci and 
h Peligni, and being joined by the Samnites, encamped 
0 in the neighbourhood of Capua, where the forces of 
= the Latines and their Confederates were aſſembled. 
l, The night following, Manlius and Decius are ſaid to 
16 have ſeen, in their ſleep, a man of a gigantic ſtature 
le and majeſtic look, who told them, That the victory 
d © was decreed to that army of the two, whoſe General 
7 * ſhould devote himſelf to the Dii Manes.” As ſoon 
e as it was day the Conſuls communicated their dreams 
1e to each other; expiatory ſacrifices were offered to avert 
f | the anger of the Gods; and the Aruſpices being con- 
e ſulted, pretended to make ſuch diſcoveries in the en- 
i trails of the victims, as confirmed the dreams. Here- 
e upon the Lieutenants, and the Tribunes of the ſoldiers 
0 being called together, the will of the Gods was impart- 
n ed to them, leſt the voluntary death (not known to be 
2- ſuch) of a Conſul ſhould ſtrike a terror into the army; 


D044 - and 
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V. of R. and it was agreed between the two Conſuls, that he, 
0 whoſe troops ſhould: firſt give way, ſhould ruſh into 
* the midſt of the enemy's battalions, and devote him- 
115 Con- ſelf to certain death to ſave his country. 5 
ſulſhip. 4. V. IN the ſame council of war it was deter- 
mined, that the ancient ſtrict diſcipline ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, and that no officer or ſoldier ſhould dare to 
fight with the enemy out of his rank; and this was 
proclaimed through all the camp; a precaution ex- 
, tremely neceſſary at this time, when the Romans were 
at war with the Latines, with whom they were perſo- 
nally acquainted (having often ſerved together) who 
ſpoke the ſame language, were armed after the ſame 
manner, and obſerved the ſame way of fighting, and 
of marſhalling their troops. It happened ſoon after, 
that young Manlius, the Conſul's ſon, being at the head 
of a detachment of horſe, met an advanced ſquadron 
of the enemy, whoſe Commander knowing him, chal- 
Lv. B. 8. lenged him to ſingle combat. Manlius, piqued in point 
= ©” of honour, and forgetting the late order of the Gene- 
Wl | rals, accepted the challenge, killed his adverſary, ſtript 
him of his armour, and, loaded with the glorious ſpoils, 
came ſtrait to his father's tent. Father, I have fol- 
© lowed your example, and proved myſelf your ſon: 
* I was challenged, like you, by an enemy to ſingle 
combat; I have ſlain him, and I here lay his ſpoils. 
© at your feet.“ The Conſul turned his back upon his 
ſon, ordered the troops to be aſſembled, and then in 
their preſence made him this reply : © Since you, Titus 
* Manlius, in contempt of the Conſular Dignity and the 
Authority of a Father, and in contradiction to my 
* expreſs orders have been ſo raſh as to leaveyour' rank 
to fight the enemy; ſince you have deſtroyed, as far 
* as 1n you lay, that Military Diſcipline which has been 
© hitherto the ſupport of the Roman People, and re- 
* duced me to the hard neceſſity of forgetting myſelf 
and mine, or the regard I owe to the public intereſt, 
* Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſhment of your fault; 
< we muſt expiate it ourſelves. A ſad example ſhall we 
be, but a wholeſome one to the youth of the Roman 
| | Soldiery. 
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Chap. X. The ROMAN HIS TOR. 409 
* Soldiery. As for me, both the innate affection of a V. of R. 
Father for a Son, and that ſpecimen which thou, , #3" 
deceived by a vain appearance of honour, haſt given 5 
of thy valour, move me exceedingly: But ſince either 115 ns 
the Conſular authority muſt be eſtabliſhed by thy death, ſulſhip. 
or quite deſtroyed by thy impunity, I cannot think, if 
there be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou wilt 
be backward to repair the breach thou haſt made in 
the Military Diſcipline, by undergoing the puniſh+ 


K 


K K K KX K ᷣ , 


ment due to thy offence.” This ſaid, he ordered © 


the Liclors to tie him to a ſtake and ſtrike off his head. 


All preſent were ſtunned at the cruel ſentence, as if it 


had been pronounced againſt themſelves; and if they 
continued quiet, it was more out of fear and aſtoniſh- 
ment than modeſty. And no ſooner was the young 
man beheaded, and his blood ſeen to guſh out, than, 
coming to themſelves, they vented their anger in im- 


precations and invectives againſt the Father: But, as 


to the ſon, they covered his dead body with the ſpoils 


of the Latine, whom he had vanquiſhed, and expreſſed 


their affection for him by the moſt pompous obſequies 
which they could, in the field, perform to his honour. 
Extreme and exceſſive doubtleſs was this ſeverity of 
Manlius:; Nevertheleſs, it had this good effect, that it 
made his army wonderfully tractable for the future, and 
ſtrictly obſervant of diſcipline, which proved of great 
moment in the general engagement with the enemy a 
few days after. | xa 

$. VI. THE Romans on a day of battle drew up their Livy,B.8. 
ſoldiers in three lines, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the e. 8. 
HasTarT1, the PRINCIP ES, and the Trianl. 

The HAS TATI, who compoſed the firſt line, had 


their name from the javelins called Haſtæ which they 


bore. ; | | | | 
The PRINCIP ES, who made the ſecond line, were ſo Varro, 


10 i Book 4. 
called becauſe originally they were placed in the front hs 1 
| Lat. 
© According to Zonaras, B. 7. Manlius firſt crowned his ſon as a. 
Victor. 


of 
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Y. of R. of the battle, and began * the attack; and in thoſe 
, 413- „ times they were generally the richeſt and the nobleſt of 


fer e the Roman youth. They fought with ſwords, 
115 Con» The TRIARII were ſo named becauſe they made 


ſulſhip. the Third line. They were commonly veterans, or 
hardy old ſoldiers, the main ſtrength and hopes of their 
party. They bore the javelin called Pilum, whence 
they had the name of Pilani Milites; and for the ſame 
reaſon the ſoldiers of the two lines before them had that 

of Antepilani ©. | ES 
py Originally 


b Mr. Kennet thinks it probable, that this was before the inſtitution 
of the Haſ/lat:. | 1 5 
Ho differently ſoever the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii might 
be armed in theſe times, they afterwards bore much the ſame arms; 
and therefore Polybius has not divided them in his deſcription, but 
ſpeaks of them all together. 1 
In Polybius's time a Legion of 4000 men had 600 Triarii, 1200 
Principes, and as many Haſtati; the reſt were VELIT ES. If the Le- 
gion happened to be more numerous, each of the three laſt corps was 
zncreaſed in proportion, but the ''T'rx1 ARI I never exceeded 600. 

The VeLitEs were commonly young men of mean condition; 
they had their name 4 Volando, or d Velocitate, from their ſwiftneſs 
or expedition, They hovered in looſe order before the army. Their 
arms were, | | As EY 

The Spaniſh Sword, which the Romans thought of the beſt ſhape 
and temper, and fitteſt for execution, being ſomething like the Tur- 
kiſh Scymitar, but more ſharpat the point. The ſoldiers wore it on 
their right ſide. 

Haſte, or light and ſlender javelins. Each man had ſeven. 

Parma, a kind of round buckler 3 feet in diameter, of wood co+ 
vered with leather. | RS 1 

Galerus, a light caſque for their head, generally made of the ſkin 
of ſome wild beaſt. 18 | | 

The arms of the HasTaT1, PrINncires, and TRIARII (beſides the 
ſword abovementioned) were the Scutum, the Pilum, the Galea, and 
the Lorica. ? | | 

The Scutum was a buckler of wood, the parts being joined to- 
gether with little plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's 
hide. An iron plate went about it without to keep off blows, and 
another within to hinder it from taking any damage by lying on the 

round. In the middle was an iron Boſs or Umbojutting out, very 
* to glance off ſtones and darts, and ſometimes to preſs 
violently upon the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Clyper, which were leſs, and quite round, 
belonging more properly to other nations, tho? for ſome little time 

| | | uſed 
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Poets alhide to: 


it ſhould not ſtand out-right as formerly; but the wooden peg 


Originally each of theſe three lines was entire, there V. of R. 
were no breaks or intervals between the Manipuli or Bel. J. 0 
companies that compoſed it; nor were there any void 42334. 

ſpaces left between the lines, ſo that the whole body of 115 Con- 


infantry was cloſe and compact, like the Macedonian ſulſhip. | 


Phalanx. - 
1 ut 


% 


uſed by the Romans: The Scuta themſelves were of twa kinds; the = 
Owata and the Imbricata ; the former is a plain oval figure, the other — 
oblong, and bending inward like half a cylinder. PolyRius makes the = 
Scuta 1 feet long, and Plutarch * calls them wodiguc, reaching down | 
to the Feet. And 'tis very probable that they covered almoſt the 
whole body, fince in Livy f we meet with ſoldiers who ſtood on the 
guard, ſometimes ſleeping with their head on their ſhield, having 
fixed the other part of it on the earth, LS | 
The Pilum was a miſſive weapon, which in a charge they darted 
at the enemy. It was commonly four-ſquare, but ſometimes round, 
compoſed of a piece of wood about three cubits long, and a flip of 
iron of the ſame length, hooked and jagged at the end. They took 
abnndance of care in joining the two parts together, and did it ſo 
artificially, that *twould ſooner break in the iron itſelf than in the 
joint. Every man had two of theſe Pila; and this number the 


Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferra. VIC. Ex. i. 317, 


Quæ duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia monti | | | 
Fixerat, intorquet jacula——— STAT1US, Theb. 2. 


C. t Marius in the Cimbrian war contrived theſe Pila after a new 
faſhion ; for before, where the wood was joined to the iron, it was 
made faſt with two iron pins; now Marius let one of them alone as 
it was, and pulling out the other, put a weak wooden peg in its 

lace ; contriving it ſo, that when 'twas ſtuck in the enemy's fhield, 


breaking, the iron ſhould bend, and fo the javelin ſticking faſt by its 
crooked point, ſhould weigh down the ſhield. F 
The Galea was a Head-piece, or Morrion, coming down to the 
ſhoulders, commonly of braſs. | | 
The Lorica was a Brigandine, or Coat of Mail, generally made 
of leather, and worked over with little hooks of iron, and ſometimes 


adorned with ſmall ſcales of thin gold; as we find in Virgil; 


Loricam conſertam hamis. En. iii. 467. And, 
Nee duplici ſquams lorica fidelis & auro. An. ix. 70). 


#* let. in P. Zmil, f. B. 4. t e e 
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v. of R. But at the time of this war of the Romans with the 
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Latines, the method of marſhalling the troops was dif- 
' ferent. | | | 

Between the firſt and ſecond lines was a ſpace of 
fifty feet; and the TRIARII were drawn up at the di- 
ſtance of an hundred feet behind the PRINCIPES. 
And as ſpaces were left between the lines, ſo like- 
wiſe between the MANIPULI, or companies of each 
line. But theſe openings were not ſo diſpoſed, as to 
yield a direct paſſage to the enemy from the front of the 
army to the rear. The Manipuli of the ſecond line 
ſtood behind the openings of the firſt, and the Manipuli 
of the third behind thoſe of the ſecond, ſo that the or- 
der of the whole reſembled that of a Quincunx. 

When the HasTaAT1 happened to be. overpower'd, 
they retired ſoftly toward the PrINciPes, fell into the 
intervals of their ranks, and together with them re- 
newed the fight. But if the PriNnciees and the Has- 
rar thus joined were too weak to ſuſtain the fury of 

the battle, they all fell back into the wider intervals of 

the TRTARII; and then all together being united into 
a firm maſs, they made another effort much more im- 
petuous than any before: if this aſſault proved inef- 


Sometimes the Lorice were a ſort of Linen Caffocks, ſuch as 
Suetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in Plutarch; 
or thoſe of the Spaniſb troops deſcribed by Polybius in his account 
of the battle of Canne. 1 8 5 | 

The poorer foldiers, who were rated under a thouſand Drachms, 
inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale or breaſt-plate of thin 
braſs about twelve fingers ſquare; and this, with what have been 
already deſcribed, rendered them compleatly armed ; unleſs we add the 
Ocreæ, or Greaves, which they wore on their legs; which perhaps 
they borrowed (as many other cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well 
known by the title of —ivzmnzuites Aal. | | EO 

In the elder times of the Romans, their horſe uſed only a round 
ſhield, with a helmet on their head, and a couple of javelins in their 
hands, great part of their body being left without defence. But as 
ſoon as they found the great inconveniencies to which they were 
hereby expoſed, they began to arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, 
or much like their own Foot, only their ſhield was a little ſhorter 
and ſquarer, and their lance or javelin thicker, with ſpikes at each 
end, that if one miſcarried, the other might be ſerviceable. Kerr. 
Antiq. P. II. B. IV. Ch, IX. 5 5 

| fectual 
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Livy ſpeaks of the Rox ARII and the AccExst, as 
two corps of troops that were a kind of ſupernumeraries 115 Con- 


at the two corners of the army, like wings on a body, 


back, like our Dragoons. At this time there were but 


Gods. It is ſaid that the Aruſpex ſhew'd to Decius 


and that, as to Manlius's victim, the ſigns were as fa- 


* . 
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fectual, the day was entirely loſt as to the Foot, there V. of R. 


. 0 | 413. 
being no farther reſerves *. Bef. F.C 


to the TRIARII, but not ſoldiers equal to them for fulſhip. | 
ſtrength or courage. 1 

In the middle of the ſpace between the PRINcirs 
and the TRIARII, where ſtood the Roman Eagles, the 
Conſuls and Lieutenant Generals took their poſts, Be- 
hind the Generals, the TRIARII (while the Haftati and 
Principes were fighting) kept firm with their right knees 
on the ground, their great bucklers on their ſhoulders, 
and reſting themſelves on their ſpears, which, pointing 
upwards, form'd a kind of Paliſade before them. 

As for the Roman Cavalry, they were always poſted 


and fought ſometimes on foot and ſometimes on horſe- 


300 to a Legion of 5000 Foot. Of four ſuch Legions 
and 1200 Horſe, the preſent army conſiſted. 

The Conſuls Manlius and Decius, before they drew Liuy, 8.8. 
their troops out of the camp, offer'd ſacrifices to the c. 9. 


the liver of his victim wounded in the friendly * fide 
(a bad omen for him, ) but declared that the beaſt had 
no other mark of being unacceptable to the Gods; 


vourable as could be wiſh'd. © Tis enough, ſaid D- 


© The ſtratagem of rallying thus by means of theſe openings in 
the lines, has been reckoned almoſt the whole art and ſecret of the 
Roman diſcipline, and it was almoſt impoſlible it ſhould prove un- 
ſucceſsful, if duly obſerved : for fortune, in every engagement, muſt 
have failed them three ſeveral times, before they could be routed ; 
and the enemy muſt have had the ſtrength and reſolution to overcome 
them in three ſeveral encounters for the deciſion of one battle ; 
' whereas moſt other nations, and even the Grecians themſelves, draw- 
ing up their whole army as it were in one front, truſted themſelves 
and their fortunes to the ſucceſs of a ſingle charge. Kennet's Antiq. 
Part II. Book IV. Ch. X. 


4 4 familiari parte. The other was the Enemy's ſide of the liver, 
where their Doom was to be read. ns 
| « clus; 
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Y. of R. «„ ofus; all is well, if my Collegue has engaged the 
| Bet. c © Gods to be propitious to HI. ed 

Jig: When the day of battle came, Manlius cothmanded 
1118 Con- the right wing, Decius the left. It was fought on both 
we. fullhip. ſides at firſt with equal ſtrength and courage; but at 
14 length the Roman Haſtati of the left wing were forced 


his agreement with his Collegue on occaſion of their 
dreams. He call'd out therefore to Valerius the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, to perform on him the ceremony of 


cover his head, put forth his hand under his robe to 

his chin, and then ſtanding with both his feet upon his 

Javelin repeat after him the following words: O Ja- 

„ nus, Jupiter, Father Mars, „u Bellona; O ye 

Indi- Cares, ye Novenfiles ©, ye Deified * Heroes, ye Gods 

beten. e who have power over us and our enemies, ye Gods 

of Hell, I honour you, invoke you, and humbly 

intreat you to proſper the arms of the Roman People, 

and to ſtrike their enemies with terror, affright, and 

death; and I do for the ſafety of the Roman People 

and their Legions devote my ſelf, and, with my ſelf, 

* the Legions and Auxiliaries of our enemies, to the 
Infernal Gods and the Goddeſs of the Earth.” 

Having made this prayer, he order'd his Lrifors to 


& 
cc 
cc 


had devoted himſelf for the ſafety of the Roman army. 
Then tucking up his robe, and girding it about him, he 
mounted his horſe, and rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt 
of the enemy's battalions. Livy lays, that he ap- 
peared to them more than human, and that at the ſight 
of him, they ſeemed as if they were planet-ſtruck ; 


White robes, bordered with purple: 
© Nine Deities, according to Varro, brought to Rome by the Sa- 
bines ; viz. Lara, Veſta, Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Good Faith, 


9 75 Chance, Health. Some take them to be the Nine Muſes. 
and 


to give ground, and retire into the intervals of the 
Principes. This diſadvantage put Derius in mind of 


Conſecration, in order to his Devotement to death to 
ſave his Legions. Valerius bid him put on his Pretexta *, 


go in all haſte, and tell his Collegue Marlins, that he 


"By 
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and that he was no ſooner fallen to the ground with V. of R. 


numberleſs wounds, than the Latine Cohorts all around 
him diſperſed themſelves and fled. As for the Haſtati 
and Principes of the Roman left wing, they inſtantly re- 11 
newed the charge, like men who had juſt received the ſul 
ſignal to begin the fight; and they were ſtrengthened 
by the Rorari from the rear; the Triarii, with their 
right knees on the ground, ſtill keeping their poſt. 


The battle continued, and the Latines, ſuperior in Liv. B. &. 
number, had the better in other parts of the field, e. 10. 


when the news was brought to Manlius of his Collegue's 
death. Having let fall ſome tears, and given him the 
praiſes due, he remained a ſhort moment in doubt, 
whether he ſhould then give the ſignal for the Triarii 
to riſe; but judging it more prudent to reſerve them 
for the finiſhing blow, he commanded the Accenſi * 
from the rear to the van. The enemy taking theſe 
freſh troops to be the Roman Triarii, inſtantly order'd 
their own Triarii to the charge; and this proved the 
loſs of the battle to the Latines for when they had 
wearied themſelves, and broken or blunted their wea- 
pons in repulſing the Romans once more, and when, 
after they had repulſed what they fancied to be the 
laſt reſerve of their enemies, they thought themſelves 
ſure of the victory, the Roman Triarii by order of 
Manlius appeared on a ſudden, as if they had ſtarted 
out of the ground. Their arms were ſhining and 
their ſtrength entire. Having received the Haſtati and 
Principes into the intervals of their ranks, they firſt 


Cicero (B. 3.de Nat. Deor.) derides that ſuperſtitious credulity, 
which aſcribed ſuch wonderful effects to theſe Dewotements. He could 
not conceive how men of ſenſe could form to themſelves any ſuch 
beings as miſchievous Gods, who thirſted after human blood. So 
that he looked on theſe voluntary Dewotements as no more at bottom 
than heroic acts of valour, or the laſt efforts of Generals, who, when 
their troops were diſheartened and broken, threw themſelves into the 


midſt of the enemy's battalions, in order to engage their ſoldiers to 
follow them. | N 


s Father Rouille on this occaſion ſpeaks of the Accenſi, as light 
arm'd ſoldiers, who fought with wy 0 ; but if ſo, how could the 
Latines miſtake them for the Roman Triarii? 
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R. gave a ſhout, that diſmayed the enemy, and then fell 
© upon them with ſuch fury, and made fo terrible a 
” ſlaughter, that ſcarce a fourth part of their army eſ- 


I CA . 1 
fullhip. This battle was fought not far from mount Veſuvius. 


During the action the Samnites, drawn up in Battalia, 
at the foot of that mountain, ſerved to keep the La- 
tines in fear: or perhaps (as ſome writers reported) 
they came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, after the 


. conflict was over. Manlius acquired great honour by 
his conduct in this important day; both Latines and 
Romans agreeing afterwards in opinion, that which ever 


army he had commanded muſt have been victorious. 


8. Thoſe of the Latines who eſcaped ſlaughter, and 


were ſcattered about the country, collected themſelves 


ſoon after into one body, and took ſhelter at Veſcia, 


near the Liris. Here Numicius their General exhorted 


and encouraged them to try the fortune of arms once. 


more with the Romans ; and his motion was approved. 


In order to get an augmentation of his troops, he art-. 
fully cauſed letters to be ſpread about in Latium and 


the country of the Volſci, repreſenting the flight of the 


Latines as only an honourable retreat; and by this 


means he drew to his camp many, who had not aſſiſted 
at the late action; and having thus haſtily formed a 
new army, he marched immediately away, taking the 
road to Capua. Manlius, informed of the enemy's 
motions, met them in their march, gave them another 


overthrow, and then enter'd Latium to lay it waſte. 


He met with no reſiſtance; the Latine towns ſurrender'd 
at diſcretion, as did Privernum in the territory of the 


Volſci. Campania was likewiſe totally brought into ſub- 
jection. The Conſul diſpoſſeſſed the Campanians, La- 


tines, and Privernates of their eſtates, and diſtributed 


them among the Commons of Rome. However, the 


Latines and Campanians were not all deprived of their 


eſtates without diſtinction. The Laurentini in Latium 


and the Campantan Knights to the number of ſixteen 
hundred, had not been concerned in the revolt ; and 
they were therefore continued in their poſſeſſions and 

privileges; 
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privileges; nay, the latter were made Citizens of Rome, V. 2 R. 
but without right of ſuffrage; and an annual penſion g. «I ho 
of 450 Denarii was aſſigned to each of them out of po! 
the public revenues of - Campania. cb e Son- 
Manlius had deſerved the honours of a . ſulſbip. 
and, doubtleſs he obtained them (though Livy ſays no- F aft.Capit. R 
thing of it.) But he could not recover the good will 
of the Roman youth: they bore him an implacable ha- Zy, B. 8. 
tred for his ſeverity, none but the old men went out to c. 12. 
meet him at his return to Rome. Soon after he fell 
ſick; and as a Roman General was wanted in the field, 
to oppoſe ſome freſh incurſions of the Antiates, he 
named to the Dictatorſhip L. Papirius Craſſus, who ap- 
pointed L. Papirius Curſor to be his Maſter of the Horſe. 
The Dictator kept his troops ſome months in the field 
at free quarter, and then returned to the cin to preſide 
at the election of new Conſuls. 
'$. VII. IT had been cuſtomary, for ſome time paſt; V. of R. 


to obſerve the law which directed to chuſe one of the 414. 


two Cynſuls out of the Plebeians; and now 9. Publilius, oo 5 C 
a Plebeian, was joined with Tib. Amilius, a Palrician, 12885 8. 
in the Government. The former proving ſucceſsful in ſulſhip. 
an expedition againſt a body of 'Zatines (rebelling on Liv. c. 12. 
account of their lands being taken from them) ob- 

tained the honours of a Triumph. Upon which Ami- 

lius, jealous of his Collegue's: glory, demanded. the + 

me honours, as the reward for ſome advantage he- 

had gained over another body of Latines aſſembled at 

Pedum, though he had not finiſhed his expedition; but 15 
the Conſcript Fathers abſolutely refuſed his requeſt, til! 
he ſhould take that place either by ſurrendry or aſſault, 

a refuſal ſo highly reſented by Æmilius, that never did 

any Tribune of the Commons inveigh more bitterly againſt 

the Nobility, than the Patrician Conſul did on this oc- 


caſion. The ſubject of his harangues was the unequal 


diſtribution the Senate had made of the Lands in La- 
rium; and he began to raiſe a diſturbance. The Se- 
nate, to put an end to it, order'd him to name a Die- 


d 141, 10s. 7d. 2. Arbuthnat, 1 
Vol. II. 5 E. e : Fatcr, 


418 The Roman HISTORY. Book III. 
V. of R. zator, under pretence of carrying on the war more 


ww Bet . | 8 vigorouſly againſt the Latines. Emilius obey'd, but at 


348, the ſame time revenged himſelf on the Conſcript Fa- 
. thers, by nominating his Plebe;an Collegue Publilius, 
ſulſhip.' who appointed Brutus Scæva, another Plebeian, to be 
his General of the Horſe. The Didtator being a man 
entirely devoted to the Commons, immediately ſeized 

this favourable opportunity to eſtabliſh their rights, 

and even to extend their privileges. And theſe things 

he effected by three Laws which he paſſed, 1. That tbe 

Decrees made by the Commons, at the requeſt of their Tri- 

bunes, ſbould be obſerved by all the Romans [the Qui- 

rites .] 2. That, for the future, the Iaws which were to 

be paſs'd by the Centuries ſhould be authoriſed *. by the Se- 

nate before they were put to the vote, in the Comitia; 
whereas hitherto the Chmitia Centuriata had uſed to 

paſs the laws firſt, and the Senate to accept or reject 
them as they pleaſed. 3. That one of the Cenſors ſhould 
always for the future be a Plebeitan. 302. 
Liv.B.s. The Senate, much mortified at this downfal of the 
&.13- Patricians, reſolved to revenge themſelves on Amilius; 
and, knowing him to be very tender of his honour, 
attacked him on that ſide. To ſhew the Romans how. 
negligently he had conducted himſelf in the diſcharge 

of the commiſſion he had received to finiſh the Latrne 

Y. of R. war, they order'd the new Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus, 
415. grandſon of the Great Camillus, and C. Menius, a Ple- 
Bet. J. C. heian, to undertake the ſame enterprize, and to lay 
: 18. ſiege to Pedum. And that the Generals might not be 
fulſhip. foil'd in the attempt, they plentifully furniſh'd them 
| with men, proviſions, arms, and proper engines. 
Upon the report of Camillus's march to beſiege Pedum, 

the forces of Tybur, Prenefte, Aricia, Lanuvium, Veli- 

tre, and Antium haſten'd to relieve the place; but theſe 

troops were defeated, and Camillus the fame day took 


Ut Plebiſcita omnes Quirites tenerent; This Law ſeems to be of 
the ſame import with that paſſed by Horatius and Valerius in 304, the 
year aftet the Decemvirate. | 


k Ut legum, quæ Comitiis Centuriatis ferrentur, ante initum ſuf- 


fragium patres auctores fierent. : 
— the 
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war, and totally ſubdued Latium, returned to Rome, 
where they not only had the honours of a Triumph, 
but, by order of the Republic, two Egugſtrian ſtatues 
erected for them in the Fru. 


„ L o 


And now the great affair in the Senate was t6 deter- 


mine the fate of the conquer d. Camillus, in his ha- 


rangue upon this occaſion; told the Fathers,” that tlie 


ſucceſs of their arms againſt the Latines had been ſuch, 
that it now depended on their pleaſure whether LATIUN 


ſhould be any more; but that it deſerved their conſidera- 


tion, whether it would not be of greater advaiitage to 
the Republic to ſhew mercy to the conquer d, and ad- 
mit them to the privileges of Roman Citizens, thereby 


increaſing the number of her ſubjects, than utterly to 


exterminate them, and reduce their country to a deſart, 
The Conſul declared himſelf for the firſt, and the Con- 


ſeript Fathers in * were inclined to clemency : but 


as ſome of the Latine Cities had been more criminal 


than others, they made a diſtinction in their treatment 


of them. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, 
were made Roman Munictpia ; their ſoldiers were to be 


n in the Legions, and to be no longer upon 
the foot of Auxiliaries. Tuſculum had had the ſame 
privilege before, and it was now confirm'd. But Veli- 


træ was razed, and its Senate and inhabitants baniſh'd 


to another city, beyond the Tiber, becauſe it had often 


rebell'd ſince it was made a Roman Odlony (in the year 
261.) Antium was not deſtroy d; the Antiates were 


Banz the freedom of Roman Citizens; but they were 
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orbidden the ſea; and their fleet, conſiſting of fix * « py. 
Gallies, was partly. burnt and partly carried away into B. 1. c. 11. 


the Roman ports. With the braſs Beaks Roſtra] of 
4 - _T ' N oF , 1 8 128 . . & \ * s/n" | 


were more or leſs, according to the ſervices they had done the Re- 
public. The Citizens of ſome Municipia had only — itle of Roman 
Citizens. Others enjoyed all the privileges properly be onging to 
that title ; they were dads; in the Tribes, had a right of ſuffrage, 
could ſtand candidates for offices, and ſerved in the army upon the foot 
of Legionaries. | 


& | E e 2 theſe 


The privileges granted by the Romans to the Municipal Towns 
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L of R. theſe yeſſcls the Conſul Mænius adorned the Pulpit from 
7 hence the Roman Magiſtrates F the People, 


. ae Roftra.. The in: 


mln, their lands, for having formerly aſſiſted the Gauls; and 
laſtly, all the Latines in general were forbidden to aſ- 


ſemble their Diets as formerly; to marry out of their 
reſpective cities; or to have common markets or fairs 


As for Cumæ and Sueſſula, and the other cities of 
| Campania, they were treated as Capua had been, i. e. 


their lands were all taken from them and divided among 


- the Romans. Thus a three year's war was ended in the 


ſubduing of two fine countries to the Republic; and 
the Latines, from being the Allies of Rome, became 
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E PusliLus, though a Plebeian, obtains the Pr @- | 
© TORSHIP; /o that all the great Dignities in the State, 


. 0 TEES Pan ans Des 
From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable 
The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover d Galleries, 
y the Conſul M. Valerius Corvus (in the year 418) 

at the fiege of Cales, the chief City of the Auſones, al- 
lies of the Sidicini. The Republic's changing the cuſtom 

_ of raifing a new army upon every change of Conſuls. 

The reduclion of the Sidicini*(probably in 420.) The 
addition of two new Tribes (in 421) 10 the 27 old ones. 

A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman 
' Women to poiſon their Huſbands. The revolt of Pri- 
vernum (in 423.) The reduction f that City (in 424.) 

aud the courageous aud nable anſwer given by one of the 

(Citizens, \'when queſtioned by the Roman Senate con- 

cerning the conduct which the Privernates would obſerve 

Or 


. except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now common to the 
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U attempt the Conqueſt of all 7aly than now 7 7 
when thoſe warm contentions for power at bone which P 
had often retarded the progreſs of the Roman arms 118 —_— 
abroad, were at an end. The Plebeians ſhared almoſt e 81 
all the great offices in the State with the Patricians; the ; 
Conſulſbip, Quæſtorſpip, adileſbip, and Cenforſhip « > "they 
were excluded only from the Pretorſhip'and the Sacer- 
dotal Dignities. And in the Following year, when C, 
Sulpicius Longus and P. Ælius Pætus were in poſſeſſion of £6 
the Faſces, Publilius a Plebeian, ſtood candidate for the © = 
Pretorſhip, and obtain'd it. The Conſul Sulpicius had 7 Liv. B. 1 
refuſed to admit bis name among thioſe of the gther c 15. 
candidates; but the Senate were caſy in the matter, 
thinking it perhaps unreaſonable and abfijrd —_—_— 
Plebeian, who had been Conſul and Dieator, ſhoul̃g 
merely on account of his birth be excluded from the WR, 
Prætorſpip. And thus the Plebeians being arrived at 
the FER 7 of their deſires, (for they did not 'yet pre- 
tend to the Ponrificate and r all pretences for 
faction were entirely taken away. Real, perſonal tie- 
rit, not high birth, not the merit of mens anceſtors, 
was now chiefly regarded in the diſtribution of ho- 
nours: So that this period of time may more properly 
than any of the former be called "The Ag of Rom AN 
VIRTUE. 
"The Republic, through the Maetenes of her 3 
cnſuls, neglected to revenge the Aurunci on their ene- 
mies the Sidicini, who this year had invaded their coun- 
G5 and made themſelves maſters of their principal 
The Aurunci had ſubmitted to the Romans in the 
Conti of Manlius Torquatus, and had continued 
faithful amidſt all the confuſions of the Latine war, 
They well deſerved therefore to be ſuccour'd ; and ac- 
cordingly the Conſuls of the new year, L. Papirius and y of N 
Ceſo: Duilius, were now order'd to lead an army to their 41 
aſſiſtance; and tho' the Auſones joined their neighbours Bet. J. C. 
the Sidicini, theſe united forces were eaſily put to the 53% 
rout. e fled for ſhelter behind the walls of their 1155 


E e 3 Cities; c. 16. 
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F _ 124 the Conſuls return'd to Rome without oy 


ing much glory from the campaign. 
*. of A* ut in the following Conſulſhip of M. Fol Corvus 
418. (now raiſed to that dignity. a fourth time) and M. Atilius 
kel. . C. Regulus, the former (to whom his Collegue at the re- 
Dy * 7 5 of the Senate had yielded the command of the 
20008 army without drawing lots) laid ſiege to Cales, the chief 
city of the Auſones. He invented Cover'd Galleries and 
Moveable Towers for ſcreening his men, and carrying 
20 1 attacks, and at length | took the place by ww 
FafCapit. : TE this the two Conſuls, having firſt ea a 
3 Didkator to preſide at the enſuing elections, joined their 
” ! © "forges, and marched againſt the Sidioini; but notwith- 
ſtanding that they uſed all expedition to finiſh their 
. before the expiration of their year, they were 
v. of R. forced to leave the completion of it to their ſucceſſors, 
RE 7. eturius Calvinus and Sp. Poſtbumius Albinus.' As 
7 C ſoon as theſe new Magiſtrates were named, and before 
8 they entered on their office, they, to make themſelves 
ſulſhip. acceptable to the Commons, ſollicited and obtained a 
hes bh decree for ſettling a Colony of Roman Citizens at Cales, 
and dividing the diſtrict of that City among them; and 
that the diſtribution of the lands might be made the 
more equally, . the Senate choſe out three perſons: of 
known equity to conduct and ſettle the Colony, conſiſt· 
ing of two thouſand five hundred men. 
Liey, B. 8. The Romans ſeem at this time to have quite aboliſhed 
c. 17. that cuſtom they formerly had, of raiſing a new army 
upon every change of chief Magiſtrates. An army 
raiſed by one General, now paſſed from him to his 
Rar 30 and ſo on till the end of the war. Accord- 
ly Veturius and Poſthumius put themſelves at the head 
05 he troops which Crus had commanded, and en- 
ter d the country of the Sidicini; who, to avoid a bat- 
tle, ſuffer'd their territory to be laid waſte, and ap- 
peared no more in the field. Nevertheleſs, a report 
Was ſpread at Rome, after the return of the Conſuls, 
that the Sidicini had once more aſſembled a formidable 
e and were Joined by the 3 which . 
2 0 


* 
— * 
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ſo great an alarm, that the Conſuls by order of the Se- * - K. 
nate named a Dictator, as in a time of imminent dan- Bes 0. 
ger. The choice fell upon P. Cornelius Rufinus:. This £7 
ſupreme Magiſtrate: however ſoon abdicated, upon ſome 121 we 
pretended defect in his inauguration. Nay, ſuperſti- wi 

tion, prevailed. ſo far at this time, that becauſe a plague 
raged at Rome, and becauſe the College of Augurs de- 


| clared that all the Auſpices of the year had been in- 
| fected by the contagious. air, the chief Magiſtrates © ' 
4 were all diſplaced, and the Republic fell into an wu 5 N 

regnum. 


Livy /ays h of aba h ned in 7 ear 420, v. of * 
when | Papirius x of and G bel. . 7-420, 420. 
were Conſuls, according to the Faſti Capitolini. It was Bet. J. C. 
very probably a year barren of events, unleſs the Sidt- 3 
cini were then ſubdued, which is not unlikely, ſince ſulſhip. 
we find no other epoch of their reduction. | 
In the ſucceeding Con/ulſbip of A. Cornelius and Y. 5 R. 
Cu. Domitius, a rurnour that thoſe terrible enemies, the Be £ | 
7 C. 
Gauls, were preparing for a war with the Republic, oc- it, 
caſioned the ſudden nomination of M. Papirius Craſſus 123 Con- 
to be Dictator; but, while he was levying troops to nyo 
oppoſe their attempts, more certain accounts.came that . 2d 
all was quiet on that ſide. Some ſuſpicion of the Sam- 2 B. 8. 
nites at this time prevailing,: the Dictator would not c. 17. 
withdraw from the country of the Sidicini a Roman ar- 
my that was there encamped. The Samnites were in. A 
deed raiſing; troops, but it was to defend /taly againſt | ; 
Alexander King of Epirus, who under pretence of ſuc- | | 
couring the Tarentines (then at war with the Lucanians | 
and Bruttians). had made a deſcent. at Heſtum, and 
began to grow formidable to all the eaſtern parts of 
Haly. What ſuſpended the progreſs of his arms, is un- 
known; but, after ſome ſmall advantages obtained 
* againſt the enemies of the 7 emtines, he made a Treaty Tuſtin. B, 
with the Romans. | „ 
8 The late addition of ſo many new Citizens, as. Rome 
s, had received ſinee the reduction of the Latrnes, made | 
e it neceſſary to take a new Cenſus, and to increaſe the Livy, B. 8. 
4 de of the Tribes. To the twenty ſeven already ©* 17. 
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Y.of R. 
ae and in the beginning of the new Conſulſbip of M. Clan- 


The Roman HisTory.. Bock II. 
in being, were added the Mecian and Scaptian; [the 
> = >... farſt near Lanuvium, che ſecond between Tybur and 
| Fræneſte. F 

But in the midſt of this repoſe from foreign Alarms 


aus Marcellus and C. Valerius Potitus, there ſprung up 
12 Con- in the boſom of the Republic, a new kind of monſters, 


ſulſhip. more terrible than any army of invaders from abroad. 


Or 2 3- Some women of diſtinction, to the number of 170, 
Val Max, according to ſome, or 360, according to others, formed 
B. 2.c.5. a plot to poiſon their huſbands, and took the oppor- 
L, B. d. tunity of an epidemical diſtemper to put their deſign 
* 1 in execution. Their wickedneſs: being diſcovered to 
N 5 5 15 ; Fubius, one of the Curule Mailes, by a the ſlave of one 
of the Ladies, and their perſons being ſeized, two of 
44: the priſoners, Sergia and Cornelia both Patrician wo⸗ 
men, were brought before the aſſembly of the People. 
Being there examined, they denied that in the medi- 
eines which they had prepared, and which had been 
found with them, there were any poiſonous ingredients. 
Inge 5 The ſlave, to verify her accuſation, propoſed, that the 
8 two Ladies ſhould take their own potions; and the ex- 
periment was immediately ordered to be made. Up 
3 5 Pio this Cornelia and Sergia deſired to confer with their 1 
complices, which being granted, they all by agreement 
drank their own poiſon, and ſo delivered themſelves 
from a more lingering death. The Republic aſcribed 
this unheard of prodigy to a ſpirit of madneſs, ſent as 
a puniſhment from the angry Gods; to appeaſe whom, 
they nominated a Dictator, to drive a Nail into the 
Walbof the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Y. of R. This tranſient Di&atorſbip quickly gave way to the 
423. Conſulſprip of L. Papirius * Craſſus and L. Plautius Vennb. 
Bet: 7. C. C. In the beginning of their adminiſtration, a deputation 
1 a5 Con- came to Rome from the Poluſcans and the inhabitants of 
ſulſhip. * Fabrateria (both in the territory of the Yol/ci) to de- 
„Ad mand protection againſt the Samnites, by whom they 
. were threaten'd with an irruption. The Senate did not 
ey reject their petition, but ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire the 
Samnites to put a ſtop to their hoſtilities againſt thoſe 
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Chap. XI. The Roman HISTORY. 5 425 
two nations. The Samnites complied, and then the V. of R. 


Republic immediately turned her arms againſt the Pri- 423 
vernates. Theſe rebels, in conjunction with ſome of a Aion 
the inhabitants of Fundi, were headed by Vitruvius 125 Cook 
Vaccus, originally of that town, which after the Latine ſulthip. 

war had been admitted to the rights of Roman Citizen- 


foip. Viiruyins had made himſelf an inhabitant of 


Rome, and had enjoyed all the privileges of a Citizen 
born there, but through the mere vanity of command» | 
ing an army, had excited his countrymen to revolt. 
However, he durſt not keep the field when the Con/uls 
appear'd; he fled for refuge to Privernum. L. Plautius 


| with: one par t 'of the ' army, enter'd the terr itory of 


Fundi, the Senators of which City came out to meet 

him, and endeavoured to juſtify themſelves from having 

any ſhare in the revolt. The Conſul wrote to Rome in 

their favour, and then march'd to rejvin his Collegue, 5 
who had already block d ip*Privernum.” The ſiege of Lv. B. 8 
this place was not yet over, when the Senaterecallq © “ 
one of the Conſuls to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia for 

electing newene s. CHIC TS | I 
The Romans were the terror of their neighbours, but 
the Gauls in Italy were the terror of the Romans. And 
the Republic being alarm'd at the new of the Gauls 
being in motion, thought fit to bring on the elections 
before the uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals 


for ſo important᷑ a wir 7 2567 5 *. 

I. Zmilins and C. Plautius, the new Con/uls, en- V. of R. 
tered on their office the very day of their election, and 424. 
they drew lots for their commands, It fell to Aimilins Be. 7 © 
to act againſt the Gauls; his Collegue was to carry on 126 Con- 
the ſiege of Privernum. How much the very ſhadow. ſulſbip. 
of the Gauls terrified Rome, may be judged of by the *Azd 
extraordinary preparations at this time to oppoſe them, e. 


17 : 1 24 


ln the midſt of theſe apprehenſions, the Romans did not forget 
their ſports and diverſions. They at this time built ſumptuous Por- 
ticoes at the entrance of the Circus, for a ſhelter to the Horſes, which 
were before ſo expoſed to the ſun, .that they were often fatigued: be- 
fore they began the race. C. & R. All that Liwy ſays, is, Carceres eq 


The 


anno in circo primum ſtatuti. 


426 The ROMAN HISTORY. Book III. 
Y. of R. The levies were made with the utmoſt rigour; no ex- 
47% c. cuſe was allowed; the meaneſt artificers, and thoſe of 
A ſedentary occupations, were without diſtinction put 

1 Con- into the roll. But after all, theſe precautions and many 
ſulſhip. other, advice came that the Gauls were quiet; ſo that 
| ZEmilius joined his Collegue before Privernum. The 
town was taken, and the rebel Vitruvius being made 
priſoner, was condemned by the Senate to be firſt 
| 'beaten with rods, and then beheaded... milius and 
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queſt; and the former, who had ſpent. but little time 
' before the place, obtained the ſurname of .Privernas*, 
What now remained was to. puniſh the Privernates. 
Thoſe of. their. Senators who had ſtaid in Privernum 
after its revolt, were condemned to the ſame puniſh- 
ment which had been inflicted on the Citizens of Ve- 
litre, that is, they were baniſhed beyond. the Tjber, 
and forbid to appear any more on this ſide of it, under 
l 2 the penalty of a great fine, And though the Con/ut 
c. 21. Plautius interceded with the Senate for the innocent 


* 275 multitude, and particularly for the priſoners taken in 


Houſe, he did not immediately draw the Conſeripi Fas 

thers over to his ſentimentsg they were divided in 
opinion. One of the Privernates, by an haughty ans 

ſwer, endangered all his fellow-captives.. Being aſked 

by a Senator, who inclined to rigour, What puniſh- 
ment he thought the Privernates deſerved 2* The ſame,” 
ae aid he, Which is due to men who think themſelves 


ſome of the aſſembly, which Plautius perceiving en- 
deavour d to prevent the ill effect of it, by Putting, a 


b The 3 are r :eprogek'd with unjuſtly "giving all 
the glory of an enterprize to the laſt General concerned in it, and 
who finiſhed it, notwithſtanding that the former commanders had 
brought ir to ſuch a maturity, as to be paſt the danger of abortion. 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that this conduct in a people whoſe chief 
aim was toextend their empire was founded in wiſe policy: By givin 
all the honour of a ſucceſsful war to him who endedit, they Eh 


conqueſt. C. & R. 
milder 


Faſt. Capit. Plautius both triumphed. on account of this new con- 


the war, whom he brought to the door of the —. 5 


| 5 ö '© worthy of LIBER Tv.“ So briſk an anſwer exaſperated | 


their Generals to exert themſelves on all WOE 40 make a rapid | 
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turally draw-a-ſofter anfwer from him: Suppoſe, ſaid the 
Conſul, * we ſhould pardon you; In what manner 


may we expect you will behave yourſelves for the fu- 13 


ture?“ The priſoner anſwered, * If the peace you ſulſhip 
C 


grant us be a good one, we ſhall maintain it faith- 
* tully-andiinviolably ; if the terms of it be hard, don't 


count upon us long. Theſe words made different 
impreſſions on the judges. Some conſtrued them as 


menaces, and as indications of a diſpoſition to a new 
revolt; but the greater part and the wiſer found a mag- 
nanimity in them worthy of a man and of a free man. 


Thoſe eſpecially of the Senators who liad been Cov- 


8ULS adhered to Plautius's opinion, who loudly de- 
clared, and repeated it often, That a people whoſe 
only defire was LIBERTY, and whoſe only fear was 
that of loſing it, were worthy to become Rom an.” 


Accordingly the Senate paſſed a decree in favour of the 


priſoners, and Privernum was made a Municipium, 


$. I. The Romans give umbrage to ibe Samnites, by 
pPlanting a Colony in their neighbourhood. And the 
Palæpolitans make an irruption into the Roman Terrj- 
tory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans 
abborrence of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. 


$. III. A new rupture between the. Roman Republic 


and the Samnites. $. IV. The Romans take ſome 
Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius :akes Pa- 
læpolis by means of a ftratagem laid and executed by two 
of the Citizens: For which exploit, though he be but a 
Proconſul, he is decreed a TRIUMPH. F. V. The 
Tarentines, being jealous of the growing power of 


Rome, by an artful ſtratagem ſeduce the Lucanians 


from the Roman intereſt, into a league with the Sam- 
nites. 9. VI. About this time the infamous paſſion of a 
Roman, named Papirius, for one of bis inſolvent Deb- 
tors, occaſions the paſſing of a law at Rome, whereby 


CDI Tonks are diſabled from ſeizing the Perſons of bein 


DEBTORS. 9. I. IT 


| | 427 
milder queſtion to the priſoner, and which ſhould na- V. of R. 


42 

Bet. F. C. 
8. 

6 Con- 
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- The ROMAN HISTORY. Bock III. 
§. LT T was now cuſtomary for the Romans either to 
5 ſend Colonies to the conquered Cities, or to give 
the inhabitants the right of Roman Citizenſhip. For 

they had found to their coſt the ill conſequences of that 
independence in which they had left the Latines after 
their firſt reduction of them. In purſuance of this new 

Y. of R. policy, the Senate in the Con/ulſbip of Q Plautius Pro 
85 culus and P. Cornelius Scapula, ſent a Colony of Romans 
Bef. J. C. to Fregellæ, a City in the Territory of the Sidicini which 
; 1 the Romans had rebuilt after the Samnites had razed it. 
ſulſhip. 


s *. 


c. 22 and proved the occaſion of that furious war which ſoon 
after broke out between them and the Republic. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Palæpolis made 

. incurſions into the Roman Territory. Theſe People 

were originally Eubæans, who came into Faly.and built 

Cume. From thence they ſpread themſelves farther ; 

and a Colony of Cumans built Naples, i. e. The new City; 


E. and finding in the neighbourhood of Naples a Town 


ready built, they poſleſs'd themſelves of it and called 
it Palæpolis, or Palatopolts, i. e. The Old C] m. 
9 II. THE news of this irruption of the Palepolitans 
was brought to Rome juſt before the holding of the aſ- 
ſemblies of the Tribes and af the Centuries; the firſt for 
the Election of Tribynes of the People, the ſecond for 
that of Canſuls. It is remarkable, that in the Comiria 
by Tribes the People at this time choſe one Q. Flavius, 
a man of a moſt infamous character, to be one of their 
Tribunes, The occaſion of it was extraordinary, He 
had been accuſed not long before of doing violence to 
a Lady. Valerius, one of the Curule Adiles, was his 


al. Max, chief proſecutor; and the evidence was clear. Four- 


B. 8. c. 1, teen of the twenty nine Tribes had already voted him 
guilty, when the accuſed, in order to move the reſt of 
his judges to favour him, made vehement proteſ- 


tations, and called heaven and earth to witneſs his inno- 


cence. Upon this Valerius cried out with a louder 
voice, What is it ta me whether thou art guilty. or 
| Ds innocent, 


The repairing and fortifying of this place, and the 
Livy,B.8. planting a Cofiny in it, gave umbrage to the Samnites, 
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innocent, Provided thou be deſtroyed ?* The Tribes V, of R 
were ſo offended at theſe words, that they acquitted, 4. 
the criminal by a majority of ſuffrages. Flavius, ſoon Bet. 4 0. 
after, loſt his mother; and it being then cuſtomary to 125 Cou- 
offer ſacrifices in honour. to the dead, he offered a ſulſhip. 
greater number of victims than uſual, and, in grati- 1 
tude to the People for their late favour, diſtributed the 
fleſh among them. They in return now choſe him 77i- =D 
bune, though-ablent Ho ene ooo III | 
| F. III. THE Comitia by Centuries appointed L. Cor- V. of R. 
| nelius Lentulus and Q, Publilius Philo to be the new. 426. 


©; 


x Conſuls. Publilius marched an army towards Palepolis, Bet F N 
| and foreſeeing that this place would not eaſily be taken, 38 
while ſupplied with men and proviſions from Naples, he ſulſhip. 


prudently encamped his troops in the narrow tract of A 2d 
| ground between the two Cities. In the mean time Cornelius, me. 
| who had poſted himſelf with another army near Capua. 
to keep the Campanians in awe (who were thought to be ; 
gained over by the Samnites to join them againſt Rome) 
; received undoubted intelligence, that the Samnites openly | 
| ſollicited the Roman Colonies to revolt. Upon this the Lie, B. 
| Senate diſpatched: Ambaſſadors into Samnium, to learn 8. c. 23. 
I thereaſon of a conduct fo contrary to the faith of Trea- 
ties. The Ambaſſadors met with a haughty reception. 
The Samnuites complained of the proceedings of the Re- 
5 public, and particularly of the rebuilding and fortiſying 
ES of Fregellæ, which (they ſaid) was a wrong done to the 

Samnite nation; and to reproaghes they added even me- 
N naces. The Ambaſſadors, without loſing their temper, 
propoſed to refer the matter to the arbitration of their 
common allies. Arbitrators ] cried the Samnites, we 
) will have none, but the Gods and our Swords; Bat- 
S tles will determine our pretenſions better than Words 
> and Judges; Mars ſhall. put an end to our diſputes, 
in the plains of Campania. Let our armies face each 
J © other between Capua and Sueſſula, and there try, 
- * whether the Samnites or the Romans ſhall be Lords of 
- italy. The Ambaſſadors replied, * We ſhall not go 
y * whither'our enemies invite us; but whitherſoever our 
5 Generals ſhall think fit to lead us.“ "3 oy 
n NE: LOS 
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Bef. J. C. 
326. 
128 Con- 
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5 IV. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs abroad 


| * the time drew near for the new Elections. The 


Senate without recalling the Conſuls to Rome, ordered 
a DiFator to be named to preſide at them. But when 
Cornelius had nominated M. Claudius Marcellus, a Ple- 
beian, the Augurs pretended, for ſome frivolous reaſon, 
that the flomination was invalid; and though the Jyi- 
bunes charged the College with impoſture, and with 


pretending Religion, when their view Was only to 


Y. of R. 


427 
Bef. F. C. 
325. 
129 Con- 
ſulſhip. 
Livy, B. 

8. c. 25. 


Liv. c. 23. 


Liv. c. 25. 


wound the Pleheian intereſt, the Government fell into 
an Inter-regnum'; and then the Comitia choſe C. Poretelius 
Libo and L. Papirius Mugillanus, Confuls for the enſuing 
year. They put themſelves at the head of the army 
which Cornelius had commanded, and with which he 
had already entered Samnium, and they had the 


good fortune to be joined by the People of Lucania 


and Apulia, two nations to which the Romans had 
been hitherto almoſt utter ſtrangers. With this 
reinforcement they penetrated farther into the enemy's 
country, ravaged rave? "ROT and took. three 10 
from them. 

But theſe conqueſts were of lets nher in compar: 
ſon of that made by Publilius, whom the People, at the mo- 
tion of their Tribunes, had continued in the command of 
the army before Palæpolis, with the title of Proconſul. He 
had already, as was before mentioned, cut off the com- 
munication between that place and Naples, fo that the 
beſieged were much ſtraitened for want of proviſions. 
Nor was this the greateſt calamity which the Palæpo- 


litans ſuffered. Four thouſand Samnites and two thous 


ſand of the inhabitants of Nola, a City of Campania, un- 
der pretence of defending Palæpolis, had, before it was 
inveſted, got into the Town, where they kept the ci- 
tizens in a ſtate of cruel ſlavery, treating them as pri- 
ſoners of war, and even doing violence to their wives 
and to their children of both ſexes. In this diſtreſs 
having long waited in vain for relief from the Tarentines, 
whoſe preſence they hoped would deliver them from 


the oppreſhon of their defenders, the inhabitants at 


lenge reſolved to put the place into the hands of the 
Romans. 
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Romans. The Palæpolitans, as has been obſerved were V. of R. 


originally Greeks, and the ſtratagem they made uſe Bet 7 0 
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of had in it much of Grecian artifice. Nympbius and 22. 
Charilaus, the two chief Magiſtrates of the City, under- 129 Con- 
took, with the conſent; of the principal inhabitants, to ſuſſhip. 


act two different parts in order to the execution of the 
common deſign. CHarilaus eſcaped as a deſerter to the 
Roman camp, where he applied himſelf to the Proconſul, 
and imparted to him the deſire of his countrymen, to 
purchaſe the friendſhip of the Romans by ſurrendering 
their City to them. He declared, that he had nothing 
in view but the intereſt of his Country and of the Ro- 
man Republic, and demanded no condition to his own 
private advantage. Publilius received him kindly, ap- 
plauded his generoſity, and readily entered into the 
ſcheme propoſed. He put him at the head of 3000 
Romans, who at a proper time were to attack the place 


in that part which was defended by the Samnites. In Loy, B. 8. 
the mean time Nymphius, who had ſtaid in Palæpolis, c. 26. 


inveighed moſt vehemently againſt his Collegue for his 
deſertion, and by his counterfeited anger ſo effectually 
blinded: the Sammie Commanders, that without any 
ſuſpicion they fell into the ſnare he had prepared for 
them. He adviſed them, as the ſureſt method to force 
the Romans to withdraw their troops from the neigh- 
bourhood of the City, immediately to equip the Fleet 
which lay in the Port, and make a deſcent in the Ro- 


man Territory; and he offered to undertake in perſon - © 


the execution of his project. This motion was highly 
approved, and as: the ſhips. lay dry on the ſhore, all 
diligence was inſtantly uſed to ſet them afloat. Nym- 
phius contrived to have the Samnite Troops chiefly em- 
ployed in that laborious work, which, under pretence 
of better concealing the deſign, he ordered to be done 
in the night; and when by this means he had left that 
part of the wall, by which the Romans were to enter, 
but weakly guarded, he gave notice to his Collegue, 
with whom he all along kept a private correſpondence, 
to begin the attack. Chariaus with his 2000 Romans 
advanced without loſs of time, and, being favoured by 
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the inhabitants, eaſily made himſelf maſter of the 
place. As for the Samnites (who were moſt of them 
buſied without the Town) finding themſelves betrayed, 
they made the beſt of their way to their own country 
without arms or baggage, being ever after the deriſion 
of their countrymen, who continually reproached them 
with the Palæpolitan Equipment. n 

Notwithſtanding that the Romans had got poſſeſſion 


of the Town by the good will of the inhabitants, yet 


inaſmuch as it was by means of the fiege that the latter 
were brought to take thoſe meaſures they did in favour 
of the Republic, the Proconſul was decreed a Triumph 
for his ſucceſs. Livy obſerves, that two particular ho- 
nours were done Publilius, which had never been done 
before to any; Roman ; the being continued after the 
expiration of his Conſulſhip at the head of the ſame 
army he had commanded when Conjul, and the be- 
ing decreed a Triumph for exploits performed in an in- 
ferior ſtation. _ i} | Tho as ſay 


§. V. THE taking of Palæpolis made the 7 arentines 


jealous of the growing power of the Republic. They 


had a little before this loſt their chief ſupport by the 
death of Alexander King of Epirus, who being warned 
by an Oracle to avoid the Waters of Acheron and the 
City of Pandofia, had left his own country, in which 
were a City and River of thoſe names, and met his 
fate in /taly, where there happened to be another Pan- 
dofia and another Acheron. The ſtory, as related by 
Livy, is to this effect. The King of Epirus had made 
a deſcent in Italy to aſſiſt the Tareutines againſt the 
Bruttians and Lucanians; and having taken ſome 
Towns of importance from the enemy, he divided his 


army into three bodies, and encamped them on three 


different hills ſeparated by deep vallies. The /ralian 
Acheron rolled its waters in one of thoſe vallies, and the 
little City of Pando/ia ſtood on the banks of it. The 
violent rains, which came on a ſudden, filled up the 
vallies, and cut off the communication between Alex- 
ander's three bodies of troops. The enemy ſeized this 
occaſion to attack them ſeparately, while they could 

; : | not 
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* not aſſiſt each other, and having eaſily defeated the V. of R. 
n two diviſions of the army where the King was not, , f 
d, they ſtrait encompaſſed the hill where he had poſted 

'y himſelf. Alexander by his bravery forced a paſlage 129 Car 
n through the enemy, and having rallied his ſcattered ſol- ſulſhip. 
m diers, came to a river, where the freſh ruins of a 
bridge, which the flood had broken down, pointed out 

n the right road for him to take. While they atteinpted 

et to paſs the ſtream, uncertain whether it were fordable 

> or not, an Epirot ſoldier, oppreſſed with fear and fa- 

ir tigue, made this ſudden exclamation, Ju/tly indeed art 

h thou called Acheron ! (i. e. River of Sorrow.) The King 


J= hearing this, and remembering the Oracle, ſtopt ſhort, 
e unreſolved whether to go forward or not; but in that 
e inſtant Sotimus, one of his Pages, telling him that his 
Ee own Guards (conſiſting of 200 Lucanian Exiles, whom 
2. he had taken into his ſervice) had in concert with the 


1- enemy plotted his deſtruction, and the King ſecing 
them in reality advancing to aſſault him, he ſword in 
8 hand puſhed on his horſe, and had almoſt reached the 


y oppoſite ſhore, when one of theſe faithleſs guards at a Ti, B. 8. 
e diſtance lanced a javelin at him, which en him c. 27. 
d through, and killed him. 

e | The Lucanians and Apulians, by going over to the 

h Romans, and declaring for them againſt the Samnites, 

18 had much increaſed the uneaſineſs of the Tarentines. 

22 Theſe therefore, Who were very ready at tricks and arti- 

y | fices, contrived a ſtratagem todeceive the Lucanians, and 

e bring them off from the party they had eſpouſed. They 

Ee bribed a company of young Lucanians, of good families, 

e though of little honour, to tear their backs with whips, 

ig and then ſhew themſelves to the People, pretending 

e | that they had been treated in that cruel manner by 

n order of the Roman Conſuls, to whoſe camp curioſity 

le had led them. The Lucanians were fo ſtupid a people, 

e that, without examining into the truth of ſo improbable 

e a fact, they immediately demanded a National Aſſem- 

5 bly, which being convened, it was there decreed, That 

is war ſhould be declared againſt the Romans; that the 

d ancient alliances ſhould be renewed with the Samnites; 
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and that an Embaſly ſhould be ſent to the latter for 
that purpoſe. The Samnites could ſcarce believe the 
deputation real; and, before they would hearken to the 
Ambaſſadors, demanded hoſtages, and infiſted on the 
Towns of Lucanta receiving Samnite garriſons. Theſe 
things were readily granted, nor did the Lucanians diſ- 
cover the cheat til] it was too late. to repent. | 

§. VI. AT this time the poor Debtors at Rome had 
the good fortune to ſhake off the heavieſt yoke that lay 
upon them. By one of the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
Creditors were impowered to ſeize the Perſons of their 


| inſolvent Debtors, and keep them in irons. Theſe 


Varro de 
Lingua 


Lat. B. 6. 


deteſtable paſſion for the young man, and, upon his 
refuſing to comply, cauſed him to be whipt unmerci- 


wretches, till they had diſcharged their debts by their 
labour or otherwiſe, were in al} reſpects ſlaves, except 
in name. They were called Nexi, 1. e. Bound, whereas 


the Slaves were called Servi. A young Pleberan, named. 


Publilius, of extraordinary beauty and of a good family, 


had voluntarily made himſelf a ſlave to one Paprrms in. 


order to pay his father's debts. Papirius conceived a 


fully. Publilius made his eſcape out of the houſe, com- 


plained publickly of the cruel uſage, and told the oc- 


caſion of it, The ſtory filled the People with com- 
paſhon for the young man, and with reſentment and 


fury againſt his maſter. They gathered- together tu- 


multuouſly, and having by their clamours obliged the 


Liv. B. 8. 
. 1. 


Conſuls to aſſemble the Senate, preſented Publilius be- 


fore them with his back all bloody and torn, and then 
on their knees demanded juſtice. The Senate had re- 


gard to their intreaties; and though they decreed no- 
thing againſt Papirius (perhaps for want of ſufficient 


proof) they paſied a law, which was afterwards con- 


firmed by the People in Cmitia, That for the future 
no perſon whatloever. ſhould be held in ſetters or other 
bonds, unlets for ſome crime that deſerved it, and 
only till the criminal had ſuffered the puniſhment due. 
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by law; and that CREDiToRs ſhould have a right to 
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„ I. The Veſtini, a People on the coaft of the Adriatic 
ſea, take arms againſt Rome, to their own loſs, F. Il. 
L. Papirius Curſor, is named Dictator o conduct the 
war againſt the Samnites. His General of the Horſe, 
Quintus Fabius, is guilty of a breach of diſcipline. The 

_ ſeverity of the Dictator on this occafion. F. III. Find- 
mg his ſoldiers ill affected to. him becauſe of his ſeverity 
in command, he changes his manner on a ſudden, and iu 
a little time gains their affections. After which he re- 
duces the Samnites to ſue for peace. S. IV. The Senate 
grant the Samnites only a year's Truce, which the latter 


break ſo ſoon as they hear that Papirius has quitted the 


Dictatorſhip. The Romans obtain a compleat victory 
over them. F. V. The Samnites repenting of their 
breach of the Truce, endeavour to pacify the Romans. 


CE HE Republic, in the following Conſulate of y. of N. 


L. Furius Camillus and D. Funius Brutus, 428. 
began to be embarraſſed by the great numbers of ene- Bef. J. C. 
mies ſhe had to deal with. Beſide the Symnites and , Be" PL 
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Lucanians, the Heſtini had declared againſt her. Theſe ſulſhip. 


were themſelves an inconſiderable people upon the coaſt Liv. B. 8. 


of the Adriatic ſea; but they had powerful neighbours, © 29. 


who in all probability would arm in their defence if the 
Republic ſhould attack them. This conſideration made 
the Senate demur; but at length pride prevailed over 


prudence; it was not for the honour of Rome to let 


herſelf be inſulted without revenging it. The two 
Conſuls therefore took their commands by lot, and it 


fell to Camillus to conduct the war againſt the Samnites, 


and to Brutus to act againſt the Veſtini. Brutus's firſt 
care was to hinder the VJeſtini from joining the Samnites, 
which he did, by encamping on the frontiers between 
the two nations. He ſoon after defeated them in battle, 
and took from them Cutina and Cingilia. | 77S 

F. II. CAMMILLUS, who had made it his buſineſs 


to keep the Sammites upon the defenſive in their own 


F f 2 country, 
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country, fell ſick, and was obliged to return to Rome; 
and, being there ordered to name a Dictator, he pitched 
upon L. Papirius Curſor, the greateſt Captain the Re- 
public could then boaſt of, who appointed 9. Fabius 
Rullianus to be his General of the Horſe. Theſe took 
poſſeſſion of the command of the army in Samnium: 
But there having been ſomething obſcure in the Auſpices 
conſulted before their departure from Rome, ſcruple and 
ſuperſtition tormented the Dictator when he came to 
enter upon action. To remove the pain of his doubts 
and fears, he returned to the City to renew the Auſpices; 
but firſt forbade Fabius, with whom he intruſted the 
command of the army in his abſence, to venture a battle 


with the enemy. 


Fal. Max. 
B. 3. c. a. 


c. 31. 


Fabius being fond of glory and beloved of the army, 
and diſdaining to have his hands ſo tied up, reſolved to 
hazard an action, notwithſtanding the Di&ator's prohi- 
bition. He: attacked the Samnites, whom he found 


in leſs diſorder than he had at firſt expected, and was 


once very near loſing the day: But then the Roman 
Cavalry, unbridling-their horſes, drove upon the enemy 
with fuch ſudden and irreſiſtible impetnoſity, that the 


latter were put into confuſion, and entirely broken and 


defeated. Twenty thouſand of them remained dead 
upon the field of battle. This victory made the young 
Conqueror grow inſolent; and inſtead of lodging the 
ſpoils of the enemy in the ay hands, to be fold 
for the advantage of the public, he cauſed them all to 
be burnt, that they might not do honour to the Diclator, 
by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion ; neither 
did he ſend any account of his victory to the Dr&ator, 
but only to the Senate, an inſtance of great difreſpect to 
the General under whoſe Auſpices he had fought. 
Theſe proceedings incenſed Papirius, and he haſtened 
to the camp to puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. 
Fabius having timely notice of his coming, and of his 
defign, called together the troops, and made an ha- 
rangue to them, wherein he inveighed againſt the 
Dictalor, Whole reſentments, he ſaid, threatened not 
only is life, but the lives of many of the other Offi- 
| | wer, 
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« cers, and even of the private Soldiers, who had helped V. of R. 
him to gain the victory. That therefore it was the ,, 428. 


common intereſt of the army to protect him; and * c 


that to them he committed the defence of his life and 130 Con- 
fortune.“ The Soldiers with one voice cried out to ſulſhip. 
him to take courage, and they promiſed to defend Lu, B. 8. 
him to the laſt breath. Papirius, not long after, ar- 35 
rived. Having inſtantly aſſembled the Troops, he or- 

dered the Crier to call Quintus Fabius, General of the 

Horſe, to appear before him. When Fabius was come 

near the Tribunal, and ſilence made, the Dictator queſ- 

tioned him concerning his violation, not only of the 
common laws of Military Diſcipline, but of the expreſs 

orders of a Dictator, whom he could not but know to 

have a ſovereign authority in the Republic, and whom 

even the Conſuls themſelves, Magiſtrates who ſucceeded 

to the Regal Power, obeyed. Fabius had a bad cauſe 

to defend, and was confuſed in his anſwers; one while 
complaining that the Dictator was both accuſer and Val. Max. 
judge, and then exclaiming loudly, that he would B. 2. c. 7. 
ſooner loſe his life, than the glory of his exploits; this 
moment he attempted to excuſe himſelf, and the 

next accuſed the Dictator + which provoking Papirius 

ſtill more, he commanded the Liclors to : ſtrip the 
criminal, and prepare their Rods and 'Axes. But 

when theſe executioners were beginning to tear off 

his clothes, he cried out to the Soldiers for aſſiſtance, 

and by ſome means made his eſcape, retiring among 

the Triarij. Theſe things put the army into à great 
commotion, and raiſed a clamour throughout the whole 
aſſembly ; ſome beſeeching, others threatening. The 

officers who were near the Dictator endeavoured, by rea- 

ſoning and by intreaties, to mitigate his reſentment 


againſt a young man of great hopes, and of a family 


ſo highly and fo juſtly honoured in Rome. They re- 
preſented to him the danger to which he might expoſe 
himſelf by -too far exaſperating the multitude, who, 
blind with anger, might be carried to do ſomething ex- 
travagant and deſperate. - All was in vain, Papirius 
continued inflexible ; and their remonſtrances ſeemed 
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V. of R. more to increaſe his indignation, than to ſoften him 


428. 
Bef. F. C. 


24. 
130 Con- 
ſulſhip. 
Eutrop. B. 
3. CY. 
Liv. B. 8. 
© 43; 


towards Fabius. But when he would have commanded 
ſilence, the noiſe was fo great that neither his criers 


nor himſelf could be heard, and night alone put an 


end to the tumult. Fabius, though ſummoned to ap- 
pear again the next day, did not think it prudent to 


"ſtand a ſecond trial, but eſcaped to Rome, there to pre- 


ſent himſelf before leſs paſſionate judges. 
As ſoon as he arrived, his father (who had been 
thrice Conſul and once Di#ator) thought it neceſlary to 
et the Senate aſſembled without delay, and obtain a 
elde decree for him before the return of the 
Dictator. The Senate was met; young Fabius had al- 


ready worked upon the Fathers, and made them think 


Papirius both unjuſt and barbarous, when on à ſudden 
a great noiſe was heard at the door of the Temple 
where they were ſitting. It was Papirius himſelf, at- 
tended by his Lictors, who were diſperſing the crowd 
at the entrance of the ſanctuary. Upon his appearance 


the ſcene changed. He took his place, ordered his 


Lictors to ſeize young Fabius, and was immediately 
obeyed. In vain did the oldeſt and moſt venerable 
Senators intercede for the criminal; Papirius was in- 
exorable : ſo that the father of the young man having 
no other remedy. left, appealed to the people in Comitra ; 


and, though the Appeal was unprecedented, the Dic- 
tator did not hold it expedient to diſpute the ſuperior au- 


thority of the Roman People. 


When the Comitia were formed, both the Fabii aſ- 


cended the Reſtra with Papirius, which, he obſerving, 
ſternly ordered the Mafter of the Horſe to be pulled 
down. Young Fabius immediately deſcended, and his 
father followed him ; but then the father, placing him- 
ſelf at the foot of the Roſtra, broke out into bitter in- 
vectives againſt Papirius for his haughtineſs and barba- 
rity ; he cited ſome former © caſes (not much to the 


purpoſe) where faulty Generals had not been fo ſeverely 


© The caſe of Minucius (ſee Vol. II. p. 108) and that of L. Furius, 


puniſhed ö 


he. as r 1 


throwing his arms about his ſon's neck, wept over him 
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puniſhed ; he complained, that no diſtinction was made V. of R. 
between a fortunate and an unfortunate diſobedience; „ 428. 
and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that could be ſaid in ſo gage E 
bad a cauſe. He clamoured, he brangled, he com- 35 850 
plained, he called upon Gods and men for help, and, ſulſhip. 


a flood of tears. The whole aſſembly was moved. On 

the ſide of the Fabii, ſays Livy, were the majeſty of the Liv. B. 8. 
Senate, the favour of the People, the aid of the Tribunes, c. 34. 
and a remembrance of the abſent army. Pazirius, on 

his own part, ſpoke in a high ſtrain, of the Dignity of his 
Office, the Military Laws, Dictatoriul Edicts reverenced 

as the Oracles of Heaven, Manlius's rigour to his own 

fon : He reproached the Romans with degeneracy from 

that heroic — of their country, which uſed to prevail 

over all paternal affection and private conſiderations: 

He urged the many ill conſequences of admitting ap- 
peals from a Dictator to the People, and eſpecially in 
caſes of diſobedience in war; and concluded with ad- 
moniſhing the Tribunes not to load themſelves with the 
blame of being the authors of thoſe miſchiefs to the 
Republic, by their protection of the guilty Fabius. 

His diſcourſe threw both the People and their Tribunes 
into great perplexity : For tho? to receive Appeals from 
the ſentence of a Dictator was to extend the exerciſe of 
the People's power, yet they were afraid of the conſe- 
quence of interpoſing (in ſueh a cauſe eſpecially) againſt 
that high authority, which they had. fo often found it 
neceſlary for the ſafety of the Repnblic to lodge with a 
ſingle Magiſtrate. Inſtead therefore of taking upon 
them to judge in the affair, they only became interceſ- 
ſors for the criminal, humbly beſeeching the Dictator 
in the moſt earneſt manner to pardon his General of the 
Horſe. The Fabii themſelves likewiſe fell proſtrate at 
his feet, and implored his clemency. Upon this Papi- 
ius ordered ſilence to be made, and then declared, 
That he was ſatisfied: * MILITARY DiscipLINE has 
« prevailed, the Dic r ATORIAL AUTHORITY has 
gained the victory. The delinquent is not acquitted, 
+ but condemned, and is pardoned at the interceſſion of 
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© the Roman People and of their Tribunes ; they have 
* ſuccoured him, not as innocent, not by a juſt ex- 
* erciſe of power, but by their prayers for mercy on a 
convicted criminal. Live then, QuinTus Fanivus, 
© more fortunate in this unanimous conſent of your 
Country to your preſervation, than in the Victory you 
* a while ago fo inſolently boaſted of. Live, Fulus, 
though you have dared to commit a crime which your 
© own Father, in my place, would not have forgiven. 
© You ſhall be received again into my favour——upon 
any terms. But as for the Roman People, to whom 
you owe your life, the beſt return you can make to 
* them, is to let this day teach you, whether in war or 
peace, to obey your lawful Commanders. Go, you 
* are at liberty.“ Thus ended this affair; and the 
Romans afterwards confeſs'd; to the Dictator's honour, 
that the peril into which he brought Fabius, had con- 


duced as much to the ſupport of Military Diſcipline, - 


- the death of young Manlius, condemn'd by his own 
ather. - - Fe wana OK = FS | 

$. II. BUT while Papirius ſtaid in Rome, the Sam- 
nites took advantage of his abſence to inſult his army; 


* whoſe Commander M. Valerius, a Lieutenant General, 


was ſo intimidated by the example of Fabius, that he 
durſt not oppoſe the hoſtilities of the enemy. He ſuf- 


fer'd a party of his foragers to be cut in pieces, rather 


than ſtir out of his camp to relieve them. This acci- 
dent help'd to exaſperate the Troops yet more againſt 
the Dictator; who when he came to the camp (with 


L. Papirius Craſſus, a relation of his own, whom he had 


appointed to command the Horſe in the room of Fabius) 


found all his men fo ill- affected to him, and fo little 


diſpoſed to gain him glory, that he had no hopes of 
making any progreſs with them in the war. However, 
as the enemy offer d him battle, and he could not in ho- 


nour decline fighting, he poſted. himſelf fo advantage- 
ouily, and drew up his Troops with ſo much dexterity, . 


that it was not poſſible for them to be intirely defeated. 
When the battle was over (in which, though they had 
fought but faintly, they had not been routed) Papirius 

| acted 
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acted a part which ſurpriſed every body. Not one officer V. of R. 
or ſoldier, who had behaved himſelf negligently in the ,, 428. 
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fight, was ſo much as reprimanded by him. He went 3 C 
about with his Lieutenants viſiting the wounded ſoldiers, 130 Con- 
put his head into their tents, aſked them how they did, ſulſhip. 


charging their officers to have particular care of each 


of them by name; and all this he ſeems to have done 
without the leaſt appearance of affectation: for we find 
that the army, which had always held him in eſteem, 
came in a ſhort time to have a moſt tender affection for 
hum. | | 
The People at Rome being informed of this great al- V. of N. 
teration in the diſpoſitions of the foldiers towards their 1 757 
commander, continued him in his employment *, and Is Fu 
no Conſuls were choſen for the year 429. As for Papi- paft. Cap. 
pirius he no longer doubted of victory, and he ſoon | 
gave the enemy a total overthrow; after which he 
over-ran Samnium (leaving all the booty to his ſoldiers) 

and reduced the Samnites fo low, that they ſued for 

peace, which he granted them on three preliminary 
conditions: That they ſhould cloath all his Troops, 

give them a year's pay, and get the Treaty confirmed 


by the Senate. | © 

g. IV. PAPIRIUS having Triumphed for his late Lui, B.8. 
victories, held the Commia by Centuries, where C. Sul- * LA K 
picius Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus were choſen On- 430 
fuls for 5 next year, When the Onſcript Fathers Bet. J. C. 
came to conſider of the Peace to be made with the 322: 
Sammtes, they diſapproved of the terms offered by them, 1 
and therefore granted only a Truce for a year, which ** 


Liy, confines Papirius's Dictatorſnip to the foregoing year 428, 
nd places the events of this year 429 in that. So that he makes 
apirius's two Dictatorſhips to have been but one. Nevertheleſs it 

appears that Papirius was continued in his office, and created Dic- 

tator a ſecond time. We have a convincing proof of it in the Faſti 

Capitolini. They ſay that L. Papirius triumphed over the Samnites 

in the year 429, on the third of the Nones of March. This makes 

us believe that Papirius Dictatorſhip was prolonged to the year 430; 

and Livy's ſilence confirms us in this opinion: for he makes no men- 

tion of any Conſuls for the year 429, which is likewiſe omitted in 


the conſular Annals, C. & F. 
| the 
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Y. of R. the Samnites broke, fo ſoon as they heard that Papirius 
439- was no longer in command. At the ſame time the Apu- 
Bel. J. C. ang declared for them againſt Rome. The Republic 
22. . x 2 

131 Con- thought it neceſſary therefore to divide her forces be- 
fulſhip. tween the two Conſuls. Aulius led an army into Apulia, 
and Sulpicius another into Samnium; but both Samnites 
and Apulians keeping themſelves cloſe in their fortified 
places, the Roman Generals reaped little glory from the 
campaign. | 5 
This year the Ty/culans were tried before the Roman 
People upon a bill preferred by the Tribune, M. Flavius, 
to puniſh them for adviſing and aſſiſting the People of 
Velitræ and Privernum in the war they made upon the 
Romans. The Tuſculans, with their wives and children, 
came to Rome, and in the humbleſt manner ſollicited 

the People to have pity on them. All the Tribes, ex 
cept the Pollian, rejected the bill. The Pollian would 
have all the men ſcourged and beheaded, and their 
wives and children expoſed to ſale. Of this, the Ty/- 

culans, who were incorporated into the Papirian Tribe, 
retained ſo laſting a reſentment, that, almoſt to the 

times of Livy, ſcarce any perſon of the HPollian Tribe, 
who ſtood candidate for an office, could get the vote of 

the Papirian. Rey SELL” | 

V. of R. 3 Fabius (who had been General of the Horſe 
431. to the Dictator Papirius) and L. Fulvius Curvus, the 
Bet. J. C. next year's Conſuls, marched their joint forces againſt 
MM the Samnites (who had raiſed a formidable army) and 
falſhip. gave them an entire overthrow, but not without great 
Livy, B.8. difficulty. The Samnites had ſurpriſed the Romans, 
© 358. while encamped in a place very diſadvantageous both 

Faſt. Cæb. for ſubſiſting their army and for ſuſtaining an attack; 
and when, for theſe reaſons, the Romans attempted to 
retire in the night, the enemy watched them ſo nar- 
rowly, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that the next day 
they found themſelves under a neceſlity of hazarding a 
battle. It lafted from nine in the morning till two in 
the afternoon, without either fide's giving way, or fa 
much as changing the order in which they were firſt 
grawn up. The imprudence of the Samnite Cavalry 
i; | determined 
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ceived advice, from. one of their moſt advanced ſqua- 
drons, that the Romans had- left their baggage a good 


order to ſeize the prey; and the Conſuls, to whom 
. early notice of their motion was brought, allowed them 
all the time that was neceſſary to load their horſes with 
booty, and put themſelves out of a condition to fight 


and then ordered away the whole body of Roman ca- Lis. B. 8. 


valry to fall upon them. The cavalry executed the or- 

der with expedition and ſucceſs: After which, fetching 
a compaſs, they came upon the rear of the Samnite In- 
fantry ; an unexpected attack, which ſtruck them wick 
terror a id ſoon after threw them into confuſion. The 
| Romans purſued their advantage, and made a dreadful 
ſlaughter: Thoſe of the Samnites who kept their 
ground, were cut in pieces by the Roman Fcot; and 
thoſe who fled, fell moſt of them by the ſwords of the 
Horſe, and, among the reſt, the General himſelf. 

8. V. SO terrible a defeat made the Samnites reflect 
ſeriouſly on their unjuſt breach of the Truce with the 
Romans; and they imputed their late misfortune to the 
anger of the Gods, whom they ſuppoſed to be of- 
fended at the violation of their oaths. To appeaſe 
them, they reſolved to ſacrifice the chief author of that 
breach; and one Brutulus Papius, a man of diſtinction, 
but of a turbulent ſpirit, was univerſally pitch'd upon 
to be the victim. They paſs'd a decree, that he ſhould 


443 
determined the fortune of the day: For, having re- V. of R. 


431. 


Bef. F. C. 
21 


way behind them, without any troops to defend it, 132 Con- 
greedineſs of plunder induced them to wheel off in ſulſhip. 


c. 39. 


\ 


be deliver'd up to the Romans; and that the ſpoil and 


captives taken within the time of the Truce, and, in 
ſhort, whatever their Feciales had demanded, ſhould be 
reſtored to them. In purſuance of this decree, Bru- 
tulus, with all his effects, was put- into the hands of 
ſome Samnite ambaſladors, to be carried to Rome; but 
he kill'd himſelf before he got there. However, they 
ſurrender'd his dead body to the Romans, who, of what 
was offer'd by way of reſtitution, accepted only the 
captives and a part of the effects, rejecting hs 
| | ci 
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VJ. of R. could not be claimed by any private Roman as his 


4 OWN. T1 5 MED OY 
we . After this, the Conſul Fulvius return'd to Rome, while 
132 Con- his Collegue Fabius led an army into Apulia. That he 
ſulſhip. ſucceeded in his expedition, appears by the Capitoline 
Marbles, where he is ſaid to have triumph'd over the 

er > Samnites and Apulians, Fulvius over the Samnites only, 
Je Viris One A. Cornelius was this year choſen, Dictator, but it 
Inuſtr. was only to preſide at the Games in the abſence of the 
c. 32. Conſuls, and during the ſickneſs of the Prætor. How- 
ever Livy finding that at the time of the defeat of the 
Samnites the Government was in the hands of a Dictator, 
aſcribes by miſtake that exploit to him. The Capitoline 
MMarbles rectify the error. 


CHAP, XIV. 


* 


— 


5. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Prace, prepare to carry 
on the war with vigour : and they appoint one Pontius 
an able officer, to be their General. Pontius by a ſtra- 
tagem draws the Roman Legions into a dangerous paſs 
(called afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are 
ſurrounded by the Samnites, and have no poſſibility of 
forcing their way out of it. To ſave their lives they 
Submit to ſhameful conditions impoſed by the enemy. J. II. 
The baſe expedients, to which the Romans have re- 
courſe, to evade the treaty. F. III. Satricum revolts 
from the Romans; and the Samnites ſurprize Fregel- 
læ, a Roman Colony. "738 

$. I TT had been a conſtant maxim with the Romans 

1 to pardon the nations which ſubmitted, and 

to treat none with rigour but the proud and untracta- 

ble; but their late ſucceſſes made them now deviate 

from this rule; and notwithſtanding that the Samnites 

ſued to them for a peace, and endeavoured to merit it 

by the methods which have been related, the Senate re- 

jected their petition, and thereby put them under a 
neceſſity of continuing the war at all hazards. And 

Livy,B. 9. while the Centuriate Comitia at Rome were chuſing T. 
* | Feturius 
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the Samnites in their Diet appointed one Pontius, an able Bel. 7. c 
General, to command their troops. Pontius exhorted 320. 
the aſſembly not to fear a war with a People who had 133 Con- 
received reſtitution of wrongs with haughtineſs, and ſulſhip. 
had refuſed peace when offered upon the moſt reaſon- 
able terms. The Gods,” ſaid he, are now no longer 
our enemies; Juſtice accompanies our arms, and we 
© cannot fail of ſucceſs.” 
troops near to Caudium (a little Town in Samnium) and © 2. 
there encamp'd as covertly as poflible. When the Con- 
ſuls were come within a league of him, he cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that the Samnite army was laying 
ſiege to Luceria in Apulia ; and the more effectually to 
deceive the Romans, he ordered ten of the ſoldiers in 
the habit of herdſmen to lead ſome cattle into different 
parts, but ſtill in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
with inſtructions to agree all in the ſame report when 
taken priſoners by their Foragers. The ſtratagem ſuc- Furropins, 
ceeded. The Romans in a council of war reſolved to Florus, Ar- 
march. to the relief of Luceria; and there being two 7474 O. 
ways thither, one broad and open, but farther about _— 
than the other, which was through certain ſtreights 
(called ſince The Caudine Forks) they choſe the latter. 
The nature of the ground was this. Between two 
circling ridges of mountains, ſo covered with trees and 
briars as to be abſolutely unfurmountable, was a pretty 
large marſhy meadow, through the middle of which 
lay the road. At. the hither end, the way into it was 
very deep and narrow through a hollow rock; the wa 
out, at the farther end, more narrow, deep, and diff- | 
cult. When the Romans, having paſs'd the firſt, came 
to this, they found it entirely barr'd with huge ſtones 
and trees laid acroſs; and then they alfo diſcerned 
great numbers of the enemy on the tops of the emi- 
nences To avoid being inveſted, they inſtantly turn- 
ed back, thinking to retire through the paſs by which 
they had entered; the Samnites had already blocked it 
up. The conſternation of the Romans was inexpreſſi- 
ble, when they perceived themſelves ſhut in, without a 


poſſibility 


44s 
Veturius and Sp. Poſtbumius Conſuls for the new year, V. of R. 


He then immediately led his Liv. B. 9. 
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poſſibility of eſcaping. They ſtood ſilent and fix d 


their eyes on one another, each to ſee whether he could 


diſcover any glimmering of hopes in his companions. 
looks. At length the ſoldiers ſeeing the Con/uls tent 


pitched, and preparations making towards fortification, 
{et themſelves to work, without waiting for orders, to 
raiſe a rampart along the water, though they well knew 
it to be a fruitleſs labour, and were all the while 


ſcoffed at by the enemy. As ſoon as the army was en- 
camped, the principal Officers repaired of their own. 


accord to the Conſuls tent; but the caſe was ſuch as 
allowed no room for counſel or debate. The Gods 


themſelves, ſays Livy, could hardly have given them 
aſſiſtance. Night came on: without taking any refreſh- 
ment, officers and ſoldiers ſpent the hours of reſt in 


diſcourſing on their unhappy ſituation. 3 
On the other hand, the Saunites could not come to 


any determination what to do with their enemies, who 
were abſolutely at their mercy. After much debate it 
Was at length univerſally agreed to conſult Herennius, 
the father of Pontius, a wiſe old man whom they looked 
upon as a kind of Oracle. The meſſenger whom they 
ſent to him for his advice, brought back this anſwer :. 
© That he counſeled them not to do the leaſt harm to 
the Romans, but to open them a free paſſage home.?“ 
rejected, the ſame meſſenger was 
diſpatched a ſecond time; and then the old man ſent 


This advice bein 


word, That he would not have them ſpare the life of 
* one ſingle Roman. The ſtrange difference between 
theſe two anſwers made the Samnites imagine that there 


was ſome myſtery in the matter, and they preſſed Hun- 


tius to have his father brought to the camp, that he 


might explain himſelf. When the wile Herennius was 


come, he let them know, that in good policy there was 
no medium between treating the Romans 1n the kindeſt 
manner, and deſtroying them abſolutely. That by the 
firſt (which he thought the beſt) they would gain the 


friendſhip of a powerſul nation; that by the ſecond 
they would greatly leſſen the ſtrength of a dangerous 
enemy; but that no third way could produce any ad- 


vantage 


1 
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vantage of either fort. However, this prudent advice Y. of R. 
was not followed. Pontius and his Officers choſe a mid- AS * 
dle way, ſuch as their fooliſh vanity ſuggeſted: they Jan 2 
would ſpare the lives of the Romans, but at the ſame 133 9 
time treat them as conquered enemies. | ſulſhip. 
Whilſt the Samnites were in theſe deliberations, the Livy, B. 9. 
Romans ſent a deputation to them to deſire a truce upon c. 4. 
equitable terms, and in caſe of refuſal to invite them 
to a battle. Pontius, with a haughty air anſwer'd, 
That the Samnites had no battles to fight; that the 
© victory was already gain'd; and that not a man of 
* the Roman Legions ſhould eſcape, till they had been 
* difarm'd, and had paſled one by one under the Lobe 
"'* that, beſide this, he expected that the Romans fhould' 
© quit Samnium, and withdraw their Colonies from all 
the Cities they had uſurped from the Samnites.” And 
he concluded with forbidding the Deputies * to appear 
any more in his prefence, if the Conſuls — not ac- | 
* cept the terms propoſed. | | | 
The report of this anſwer threw the Lopfoni into the 1 
utmoſt deſpair. The Conſuls were ftruck dumb, and i 
durſt not declare themſelves for ſo ſhameful a Treaty. | | 
L. Lentulus, a conſiderable Officer in the army, and 
who had been at the head of the Deputation to the 
Samnites, was the firſt who broke ſilence; addreſſin 
| himſelf to the Canſuls, he ſpoke to this effect: wer 
often heard my father ſay, that, when the Gaul, 
ſieged the Capitol, he was the only man in the Senate; 
who oppoled the redeeming of Rome with Gold; and 
the reaſon he gave for his opinion was, that the enemy 
not having ſhut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor 
. raiſed any rampart round it, it was ſtill poſſible for 
the Romans, tho' difficult, to force a paſſage through” 
the beſiegers. Were the caſe with us the ſame; were 
there any poſſibility of eſcaping ; could we make ſal- 
lies, as they ſometimes did, or could we force the 
Samnites to a battle, I ſhould ſoon convince you by 
my counſel, that I have the ſame courage as my Fa- 
ther; I ſhould ſpeak the fame language, and endea- 
vour yet more by mY example, than my words, to 
? animate 
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© animate you to the fight, tho' in never fo diſadvan- 


© tageous a ſituation for it For my own part, I would 


gladly ruſh into the midſt of the enemy, and devote 
myſelf for the Roman People, if that could be of any 


no fortune can be fo glorious as to die for the ſafety of 
our Country. But our Country at preſent is here; its 


valley. Shall they devote themſelves: to death for 
- their own preſervation ? To what end then ? To fave 
the Walls of Rome? the Houſes ? the crowd of People 
- theſe be preſerved, if this army periſh ? Will a weak, 
Alia — But it is ſhameful, ſay you, to give up our 
arms like cowards. I grant it: yet the love of our 
not only our Lives, but our Glory to preſerve it. For 
impoſed, be the indignity never fo great; nor ſcruple 


themſelves are ſubject.” 


CY 


This advice was followed. The Con/uls ſignified to 


Pontius, that they conſented to lay down their arms, 
and paſs under the Yoke; upon which they obtained a 


conference with him. As to a Treaty of Peace, they 


declared, * That they could not conclude any that 


* would be binding on the Roman People without their 


approbation, and the miniſtry of the Feciales. That 
their power extended no farther than to make pro- 
© miſes, which they were ready to ſtrengthen by giving 
* Hoſtages' The ſtipulation was accepted on theſe 


terms, and the Conſuls, Lieutenant Generals, Quæſtors, 


and Legionary Tribunes all ſigned the Convention; ſix 
hundred Roman Knights were to be given as Hoſtages; 


and the Samnites were to have power to cut off their 
heads, in caſe the Republic did not perform the Cnſuls 
promiſes. | 8 | 


When 


avail to their preſervation ; for I am truly ſenſible, that 


chief ſtay and ſtrength, the Roman Legions are in this 


that inhabit the City ?—And which way can even 
unarm'd, deſpondent multitude defend them? Juſt 
as they did againft the Gauls after the battle of the 
country ſhould be ſuch, as to make us ready, if need 
be, to ſuffer Ignaminy as well as Death; to ſacrifice, 


the ſake of Rome then let us ſubmit to the conditions 


any longer to obey Neceſſity, to which the Goos 
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When the day came for the Roman army to paſs un- V. of N. 
der the Yoke, or Gallows, the fix hundred Knights g. 


march'd firſt out of the camp, unarm'd, and with 


only their under garment ; and theſe were taken into 133 Con- 
ſafe cuſtody. ' The Conſuls followed next, then the in- fulſhip. 


ferior Officers, and at laſt the Soldiers one by one. The 4g 6. 


Samnites inſulted them as they paſs'd; and if any Ro- 
man return'd but a fierce look, he was immediately 
knock'd down or killd. | | 2 | 


The Romans could have reach'd Capua' the ſame 


day; but partly out of diſtruſt of that City, and partly 
out of ſhame to be ſeen there in ſo wretched a condi- 
tion, they threw themſelves on the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, reſolving to paſs the night in the open 


air; which when the Magiſtrates of Capua underſtood, 


moved with compaſſion, they ſent clothes, horſes and 
arms, Lictors alſo and Faſces to the Conſuls, and food 
for the whole army. And when, the next day, they 
drew near the city, the Senate and People went out to 
meet them with all demonſtrations of kindneſs. Never- 


theleſs the Romans, overwhelmed with ſhame, ſeemed 


unaffected with this hoſpitality : they kept their eyes 


fix'd on the ground, and ſhunn'd all diſcourſe. They 


were accompanied to the frontiers by ſeveral young 
men of the Campanian Nobility; but they ſtill obſerved 
the ſame behaviour, and ſhewed the ſame dejection of 
mind; which, when it was reported to the Senate of 
Capua by the young Nobles at their return, made the 
aſſembly in general conclude that the Roman courage 


was for ever loſt, and their affairs deſperate. One of © 7. 


them, however, a venerable old man, declared, that he 
judged differently of the dumb confuſion of the Ro- 
mans This obſtinate ſilence, their eyes fixed on the 
ground, their ears deaf to all conſolation, are tokens 
of an inward rage that ferments without evaporating. 
© If I am not wholly unacquainted with the temper of 


the Romans, their remembrance of the Caudine Treaty 
< will be more fatal to the Samnites than to them. The 


* Romans will have it in their thoughts wherever they 
. GY -- „ „ſhall 
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V. of R. ſhall n the Samnites; but theſe will not every 

WC 1-7 FS: here find Caudine Streighis. 

N In the mean time the People at Rome, withour orders 
133 Sen- from the Senate, and as it were by tacit conſent, put | 
ſu Bun. on the deepeſt mourning. The ſhops all around the | 

hav as * Forum were ſhut up; there was a vacation in all the f 
c. 7. Courts of Juſtice, before any proclamation for it ; gold - 

rings and robes of magnificence were laid aſide; and 

X 


the city was more dejected, if poflible, than the army 
itſelf; Before the arrival of the troops, it was the lan- 
guage of the People, angry not only with the com- 
manders, but with the guiltleſs ſoldiers, that they 
ought not to be received into the city: but as ſoon 
as they appeared, the public indignation changed into 

pity. Nevertheleſs, they did not enter the city till 
night; and then every one ſtole home, and hid himſelf 
in his own houſe: even the Conſuls baniſhed themſelves 
from ſociety, after they had performed the indiſpenſible || = 
duty of naming a DiFator to hold the Comitia. They NW 
pitched upon & Fabius Ambuſtus but ſome defect be- 
ing found in the nomination, AEmlius Papus was ſub- 
ſtituted in his room. Nor did this Di&ator hold the 
Aſſembly for the Elections no Magiſtrate of this un- 
fortunate year could pleaſe the Peoples the Government 

fell into an [nier-regnum.. 

v. of R. F. II. AN D now all eyes were mb on two of the | 

433- wreateſt men in the Republic, Papirius * Curſor and 

Bef. J. C. Publilius | Philo. Theſe, being choſen Conſuls in the 

134 Con- Oma, entered upon their office the very day of their 

fulfhip. election. Their farſt care was to obtain a decree of the 

* A zd Senate, importing, that there had been no defect in 

time. point of religion in their inauguration: after which the 

time. Fathers took into conſideration the Treaty made with 

the Samnites by the late Conſuls. Hyſthumius, one of 

thoſe unfortunate Generals, was call'd upon to ipeak 

Liv. B.g. firſt. He addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly with an air 

„ 8. of great modeſty and humility, own'd the Treaty to be 

infamous, but declared, that the: Roman People were 

not bound by it,-fince it had been made without their 


orders, z 


, Chap. XIV. e Row an HISTORY. | 451 
orders; and that the Republic was obliged in juſtice to V. of K. 
nothing mo than to deliver up into the hands of the Bes N © 
Samnites thoſè of the army who had ſigned it. And he - 8 
adviſed therefore that the new Conſuls ſhould lead a 134 Gon- 
new army into the field; but that, befòre they enter'd ſulſhip. 
upon action, they ſhould ſurrender to the mercy of the | 
Samnites his Collegue and him, with all the other officers _ 145 
who had been parties to the convention. The Senators ' 
were ſtruck with admiration at the generoſity of Poft- Eo 
bumius ; and their compaſſion for him did not fall ſhort 
of their eſteem of his heroic virtue. However, they 
all approv'd of the propoſal, except two Tribunes of the 
People, who had (probably) been raiſed to that office ſince 
their return from the Caudine Forks. Theſe contended, 
not only * that the motion made by Pofthumrus was un- 
6 juſt with regard to theperſons concern'd in the Treaty, 
but that it was by no means ſufficient to diſcharge the 
demands which the SamniTEs had upon Rome; and 
© that as to themſelves, they were Sacro/an#? Magiſtrates, 
: © inviolable,” and not to be deliver'd up to the enemy.“ 
F7 To the laſt of theſe pleas Pyſthumius replied, * That Li, B. g. 
8 _ © the Senate might defer the delivering up of the Tri- c. 9. 
Funes till their Holineſſes were out of Office, and then 
* © (if his advice might be followed) cauſe them to be 
© beaten with rods in the public Forum, by way of 
e © Uſury for the delay.“ But as to himſelf, and the reſt 
a of the Profane Officers concern'd in the Treaty, he 
8 preſs'd the immediate execution of his propoſal; and 
he offer'd ſuch plauſible arguments to prove the inva- 
n 
[>] 
h 


— 


lidity of the Caudine Convention, and the ſufficiency of 
the ſatisfaction deſigned for the Samnites, that the Se- 3 
nate, whether convinced or not, were univerſally pleaſed ö 
with his diſcourſe, and acquieſced in his project. Nay, 


| the two Tribunes themſelves, who had at firſt oppoſed 
K it, conſented at length to follow the fate of their com- 
5 panions, and to that end abdicated their office. 
-  Poſlthumius's propoſal was no ſooner paſs'd into a de- 
4 cree of the Senate, but it diſpell'd that cloud of ſorrow, 
A with which the Romans had been covered ever fince the 


4 misſortune of Caudium; it ſeem'd to them like the 
1 breaking 


4652 5 The Roman HISTORY. Bock III. 
V. of R. breaking out of the ſun upon the city after a total 


Bei 0 eclipſe. Nothing was talk'd of but the g neroſity of 
319, Hſtbumius, whoſe Devotement they compare | 
134 Con- Decius; and the Roman youth were fo animated, that 
ſulſbip. there needed no orders to raiſe Troops; a new army 
was formed almoſt wholly of Voluntiers, and the Cau- 

dine Legions were again enrolled. As ſoon as theſe 
forces came near the enemy's camp, preparations were 

made for ſurrendering up the Roman Officers in due 

form by a Fecialis. Cornelius Arvina was the perſon ap- 

pointed for this purpoſe; who having conducted the 
Priſoners bound into Pontius's preſence, addreſſed him- 

ſelf to him in the following words: Since theſe men 

© undertook without any commiſſion to conclude a 

Treaty of peace with you, and committed a crime in 


La 


SS K 6 


utter'd theſe words, when Pofthumrus, as if offended with 
what he had ſaid, gave him a hard blow on the thigh 
with his knee, and looking ſternly at him, I am now, 
„aid be, a Samnite, and you an Ambaſſador of Rome - 
© I have therefore by this blow violated the Law of 
* Nations, and you are thereby autheriſed to make war 


Livy,B.6. upon us'. But this little, low artifice, ſerved only to 


. 9 raiſe the indignation of the Samnrte General, and make 
him deſpiſe the author of it. He laid before Poſthu- 
mius and the Fecralrs the injuſtice and baſeneſs of their 
proceedings. He told them, that if the Roman People 
would preſerve their honour untainted, and maintain 
the rules of equity, they muſt either perform the con- 

. * ditions of the Treaty, or fend the Roman army again 
into the Caudine Forks, And as to Poſthumijus's beha- 
viour to the Fecialis, he thus expoſtulated: Will you 
be able toimpole on the Gods by theſe thin diſguiſes? 
Will they take Pothumius for a Samnite, and conſider 
* the blow he he has given, as an inſult offer'd to the 
© Roman People by a Samnite 2 Is it thus that you ſport 
© with Religion and the Faith of Treaties? Are ſuch 
# ludicrous tranſactions becoming the Gravity of a Con- 


3 5 


to that of 


ſo doing, we deliver them up to you, in order to free 
ourſelves from any ſhare in the puniſhment, which 
they alone have deſerved.“ The Fecialis had ſcarce. 
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ul, and the Dignity of a Great Nation? Lictors, un- V. of R. 
tie the Priſoners, and leave them free to go where they Bet 5 0 
pleaſe. And thus the Romans were diſmiſſed: 8 
$. III. BUT now the Samnites repented too late of 134 Con- 
their not having hearkened to the wiſe counſels of old fulihip. | 
Herennius; they had a foreboding, ſays Livy, of the Liv. = 
misfortunes that afterwards befell them; while the Wt 18 
Romans, on the other hand, looked upon the liberty 
they had obtained of making war as equal to victory. 
Not long after, the inhabitants of Satricum joined with 
a body of Samnites, who ſurprized Fregellæ, a Roman 
Colony, in the night, and, having by a promiſe of quar- 
ter, engaged the greater part of the inhabitants to lay 
down their arms, burnt them afterwards alive. Capua 
likewiſe at this time prepared for a revolt; the chief 
Citizens entered into a plot to ſhake off the Roman 
oke. This, with ſome other alarms, induced the 
epublic to name a Dictator, the Conſuls being em- : 
ployed in the war, C Mænius was choſen to that dig- Liv. c. 20. 
nity, and he appointed M. Faſlius to be his General of | 
Horſe, The new Dictator's commiſſion extended only 
| to the making enquiry into ſtate Crimes, and punithing 
them. And there needed-no more to put a ſtop to the 
revolt of Capua; for the terror of a judge from whom 
there lay no appeal, became fo great throughout all 
Campania, that the heads of the conſpiracy killed them- 
ſelves to avoid puniſhment. VT, 
After this, the Dictator pretending that the powers 
given him by his commiſſion were not confined to the 
taking cognizance of traiterous perſons and practices at 
Cpu only, but extended to the cognizance of all 
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1 conſpirators and conſpiracies, whatſoever and whereſo- 
- ever againſt the Roman State ; and pretending farther 
1 that all intriguing and canvaſſing for offices was a kind 
? of Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, he cited ſeveral 
r of the Patrictans to appear before him on accuſations 
2 of that kind. The accuſed having no other refource, 
t called upon the Tribunes to interpoſe their negative, 
1 and put a ſtop to the proſecution ; but not one of them 
— would interfere in the matter. Hereupon the whole 
l, ys body 


1/1 


454 We Roman HisrorRy. Book III. 
V. of R. body of the Nobles took the alarm. They exclaimed 
Bel. J. e in all places, that the Patricians, to whom, being 
zig. nobly born, the way (if not obſtructed by indirect 
134 Con- practices) was naturally open and eaſy to all Honours 
ſullbip. and Dignities, were not the perſons on whom this 
crime ſhould be charged ; but certain upſtart Gentle- 
| men, ſuch. as the Dictator himſelf and his Mafter of the 
1 Horſe, who indeed ought rather to be proſecuted them- 
l ſelves, than fit as judges of other men; and they 
# threatened that they would make the two inquiſitors 
know this, ſo ſoon as their Magiſtracy ſhould be ex- 
pired. e 5 
Maænius, though free from guilt, yet fearing leſt his 
reputation ſhould ſuffer by the calumny, aſſembled the 
People, and laid before them the uprightneſs of his in- 
tentions and the impartiality of his conduct; and then, 
to give them a farther proof of his innocence, abdi- 
_ cated the Dictatorſbip, that he might be brought to a 
trial. Foflius allo, & the like | purpoſe, reſigned his 
office at the ſame time. The Senate, by a ſpecial com- 


called to Rome on this occaſion) to be their judges ; who 


fair, honourably acquitted the accuſed ?. | 
1 . This 


d The account which has been given of Man1vs's affair is taken 
from Lizy, who adds, that PusLILIus alſo was ſoon after brought 
to a trial on the ſame ſort of accuſation, and acquitted ; but then 
Lid refers both theſe trials to the year 439, when Meniuvs was indeed 
8 according to the Capitoline Marbles, but Publilius was not 
L. nſu . 1 : 
I Publilius ſtood his trial the ſame year that he was Conſul, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that he alſo, as the Feſuits Catrou and Rouzlle have well 
obſerved, abdicated his office in order thereto. Theſe learned Fa- 
thers conjecture that this was the caſe, and that Papirius being there- 
by left ſole Conſul, named to the Dictatorſhip L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
who appointed Papirius to be his General of the Horſe, intending to 
be governed in all difficulties by his advice, as the ableſt man in all 
the Commonwealth to conduct the preſent war: and what confirms 
the opinion, that the war was conducted by Par IRTus this year in 
quality only of Maſter of the Horſe, is, that he had no Tzxtumen 
for his conqueſts. Fe yy | 


What 


miſſion, appointed the Conſuls of the year (probably re- 


having heard the witneſſes, and fully examined the af- 


Chap. XV. The Roma * His TroR Y. 485 
This kind of inquiſition deſcended afterwards to Y. of R. 
men of leſs diſtinction, and in a ſhort time Was entirely > nn. | 
ſtopt by force of thoſe very intrigues and cabals againſt * Ku 3 
which it was levelled. . | Lag bo 13 : 3 


What induces the Jeſuits (who have been follow | 


* 


in the Text) to 
place the trial of Menius in the year 433, is not the authority only of 
the Capitaline Marbles (which make Menius Dictator this year) but a 

_ paſſage of Livy * himſelf, who in the year 443 makes Sempronius the 
Tribune ſpeak of Mzn1vus being created Dictator, to enquire into 
State Crimes, and of his abdication in order to fland his own Trial, as 

things which had happened within ten years: an expreflion which he 
Prop would not have uſed, if thoſe eyents had happened but 
our years before. | | | 
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lt is indeed very difficult to reconcile the Capitoline Marbles with 
5 Livy, who ſeems to be at a Loſs in this part of the Hiſtory, and to 
N have made ſome confuſion of times and events, not diſtinguiſhing 

the ſeveral DiQatorſhips of Mænius as they are mark'd on thoſe 
ö Marbles. x FEET | 165 
x The Marbles give us three DiQators this year, C. Meznius, L. Cor- 
T9 nelius, and T. Manlius. Livy mentions only the ſecond, and in this 
3 


manner; tho' he aſcribes the exploits of the campaign, we are going 
to enter upon, to Papiriusand Publilius, the Conſuls of the year, yet he 
owns that the thing is doubtful, and that ſome give thoſe exploits to L. 
5 Cornelius created Dictator, and Papirius Curſor his Maſter af the Horſe. i 
iq * Liv. B. 9. C. 34. 15 x 5 it 
> BE ff. 3 4 SP | 
g. I. The Romans give the Samnites a great overthrow, ö 
and take from them Luceria in Apulia; $. II. And 75 
Ferentum ; and recover Satricum. The character of 9 
Papirius Curſor, $. III. A two year's Truce is granted # 
to ſome cities of Samnium. The Roman arms pro/- a 1 
: per in Apulia. Campania 7s turned into a Roman — 
Præfecture. Two new Tribes are formed, which = 
make the whole number thirty one. $. IV. All Apulia } 
is ſubdued. Antium receives laws from Rome for its 5 
| future government. Saticula, a Campanian City, and : 
Sora (in the country of. the Volſci) both in alliance with 1 
| the Samnites, are taken by the Romans. V. The ir 
Cruelty of the Romans towards three cities of the Au- | 
ſones. The Samnite war continues. 
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Y. of R. $. 1 T- ſeems highly probable "VM PORE oaſis of 
Be. 0 3 Livy, | 4 oined with the authority of the Capito- 
line Marbles, at the operations of the campaign this 


3 Cob ear were erned by Papirius Curſor, not in qua- 
+ tapas - 3 y Pap or, q 


12 


Liv. c. 13. 


lity of Onſul, and Collegue to Publilius, but of Ge- 
neral of wg oe to L. Cornelius Lentulus, created Dic- 
zator... 

The chief view of the Roman. Generals: being to 
reſcue the 600 Knights, who had been delivered up to 
the Samnites as hoſtages, they to that end divided their 


forces. Cornelius put himſelf at the head of the ſame 


troops that had paſſed under the Yoke, and led them 


- againſt the victorious Caudine Legions of the Samnites. 


Papirius marched towards Luceria in Apulia, where the 


Roman hoſtages were kept priſoners. Pontius the Sam- 


nite General was for ſome time in ſuſpence, whether to 
march to the relief of Luceria, or ſtay to make head 
againſt the Dictator. He feared that, if he marched, 
the enemy would fall upon his rear ; and that, if he 


did not march, Luceria would be Is. His reſolution ' 


at length was to put all to the hazard of a battle. The 
Dictator no ſooner perceived the intention of the enemy, 
but he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and would, have exhorted 
them, as was uſual on ſuch occaſions, to behave them- 
ſelves with the courage becoming Romans; but he 


found his harangue to be entirely needleſs. The ſol- 


diers, mindful of their late diſgrace, were ſo eager to 
fight, that they gave no attention to him; with one 
voice-they all cried but, To Battle. When they drew 
near the Samnites, they preſs'd their Euſigus to march 
faſter, and, being ſpirited by revenge, to a degree of 
fury, ruſh' d upon the enemy without obſerving their 


uſual order, or waiting the command of their General. 


Nothing could ſtand before them; the Samnites were 
routed, and their camp taken and plundered. = 

On the other hand Fapir ius having entered Apulia, and 
being aſſiſted by the people of Arpi (old enemies of the 


Samnites, their neighbours) had laid ſiege to Luceria, 


but was ſo — by the Cy of — provi- 
ſions 
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all hoſtilities by their mediation ; and they threatened 


would conſult the Di&ator ; and accordingly he did fo, 


ſwer. The Chickens, cried *© Papirius, feed perfectly 
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their intrenchments, which they did with ſo much ſuc- 


a 
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ſions, that the arrival of the victorious army at his camp V. of K. 
proved very ſeaſonable. The Diator diſperſed his 5 7 c. 
Legions about the country, intercepted the convoys 319. 
that' were going to the beſieged, and facilitated the 134 Con- 
bringing of proviſions to the camp of Papirius. The ſulſhip. 
Samnites, who had likewiſe an army encamped near 
Luceria, finding that the place could not hold out long, 


reſolved to give the beſiegers battle, Every thing was Livy,B.g. 


getting ready on both ſides for a general action, when c. 14. 
Ambaſſadors arrived. from Tarentum, io put a ſtop to 


to declare themſelves againft which ever party ſhould 
perſiſt in carrying on the war, Papirius pretending to 
liſten ſeriouſly to what they ſaid, told them, that be 


but it was only gn the meaſures to be taken in the en- 
gagement, for Pbich he inſtantly prepared. While 
the Romans were ſacrificing, as was cuſtomary before 
a battle, the Tarentine e OY came for their an- 


* well; ſo the Keeper of them tells us. The Gods too 
are much pleaſed with our Sacrifices : under their pro- 
* tection therefore we are going to fight, as you per- 
* ceive.' He then led his troops out of the camp, ri- 
diculing the vanity of a little inſignificant People, who 
would needs make themſelves mediators. of a peace 
between two powerful nations, when at the ſame time 
Tarentum could hardly ſupport itſelf under its own in- 
teſtine diviſions. | . 2 
But now the Samnites abſolutely declined the fight, 

alledging that Papirizs had deceived them by falſe 
hopes of an accommodation, and declaring, that out of 
reſpect to the Tarentines, they would keep themſelves 
upon the defenſive within their camp. This timorouſneſs 
of the enemy eneouraged the Romans to attack them in 


ceſs, and with ſuch a ſpirit of vengeance, that ſcarce 
any of the Samnites would have eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
if the Roman Generals had not reſtrained the fury of 

| ; their 
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Y. of R. their troops, in regard to the fix hundred Knights in 


319. and deſpair, put to death. The Town being forely 
134 Con- diſtreſſed by famine, the garriſon ſent an offer to releaſe 
ſulihip. the ſix hundred Hoſtages, on condition that the Ro- 
Os B. mans would raiſe the ſiege. Papirius told the Deputies 
9 © 15. ho came to him with this propoſal, that they ſhould 

have conſulted Pontius about the treatment proper to be 

expected by the vanquiſhed ; and he peremptorily in- 

ſiſted, that all the ſoldiers in'the place, to the number 

of yooo, ſhould unarmed, and with only one garment 

each, paſs under the Yoke, and Pontius, who had thrown 

Orof. B. z. himſelf into the Town, at the head of them. Theſe 

Mo and conditions were accepted; and thus the Romans reta- 

on. liated the ignominy they had undergone at the Caudine 
Frorks and recovered their hoſtage. 

g. II. AFTER the return of Papirius with the army 

to Rome, Cornelius laid down his Di#atorſhip,. and ano- 


6/199 þ | | 
mme * Curſor was again raiſed to the Conſulate, and Q Aulius 


+A2d TCerretanus given him for a Collegue. The latter de- 


Y. of R. qrentum. The former reduced Satricum, a City of 
Bet 7 C. Latium, which, as we have before obſerved, had gone 
318. over to the Samnites, though its inhabitants had obtained 
135 Con the privileges of Roman Citizens. TE. 
_— The Satricans, as ſoon as the Roman army appeared 
9744" before the walls, ſent out a Deputation to ſue for Peace. 
ES Papirius refuſed to grant it, unleſs they would kill all 
the Samnite garriſon, or deliver them alive into his 
hands. And, when they expoſtulated with him, aſk- 
ing, How it was poſlible for them, who were but weak 
and unarmed, to maſter a garriſon armed and ſtrong ? 
he bid them adviſe with thoſe by whoſe counſel they 
had received that garriſon into the Town. The Satri- 
tan Senate, upon the report of this anſwer from the 
Conſul, were divided in opinion what meaſures to take, 
one part conſiſting of thoſe who had counſelled the ar 

| EE volt 
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Bei 7, © Luceria, whom the beſieged might perhaps, in revenge 


ther Di#ator, T. Manlityy was choſen (as it ſeems pro- 
bable) only to hold the Centuriate Cymitia, where Paprrius 


time.  feated the Ferentani in Apulia, and took their City, 
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volt to the Samnites, the other of the adherents to V. of R. 

Rome. It happened: that the garriſon, for want of pro- Bet. 7 0. 
318. 


viſions to hold out a ſiege, had reſolved to march away 


the night following. That faction therefore which had 3 Con- 
called the Samnites in, thought it ſufficient to give the ſulſhip. 


Conſul notice at what hour they would begin to move, 
through what gate they were to paſs, and what road 
they were to take; but the other party, not content 
with this, opened another gate to the Romans at the 
ſame hour; ſo that the Samnite garriſon were ſurpriſed 
and cut to pieces, and the town ſeized the ſame inſtant. 
Papirius, after an inquiſition by torture concerning the 
chief 'authors of the revolt, cauſed the moſt guilty to be 
ſcourged and beheaded, diſarmed all the Satricans, and 
placed a ſtrong body of troops in the place. | 

For this conqueſt Papirius at his return to Rome had 
the honour of a Triumph, which had not been granted 


him for his more important exploits the year before, 


(probably) becauſe he had acted under the Au/pices of 


a ſuperior Magiſtrate. 


This Papirius is the man whom Livy repreſents as a 


Hero, who would have been a match for Alexander the 
Great, had that Conqueror turned his arms Weſtward, 
and come into Italy. He was no leſs remarkable for his 
vigour of mind, and military ſkill and courage, than for 


his ſtrength of body, and wonderful agility in running, 
which got him the ſurname of Curſor and whether it Livy, B.. 
were owing to his robuſt conſtitution, or continual ex- © 16. 


erciſe, no body eat or drank more than he; bat he 
was alſo indefatigable in war, ſharing the ſevereſt toils 
of it without hurting his health. Never had the Roman 


Horſe or Foot a General that kept them to harder 
ſervice, Tis reported of him, that his Cavalry having 
taken the freedom to defire a little relaxation from their 


fatigues, after an expedition which had been ſucceſs- 
ful, he anſwered, © Yes, by all means; when you 


© alight from your Horſes, I excuſe you from the trou- AurelViR. 
© ble of ſtroaking their backs.“ Papirius, ſo ſevere in de Viris 
point of diſcipline, was naturally facetious, but not Illustr. 
very gentle even in his jeſts. Walking one day 3 the 
| 95 | the 
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the door of his. tent, while he was Di#ator, he ordered 
a certain Prætor of Præneſte, who in a battle had be- 
haved himſelf ſhamefully, to be called, and, as ſoon as 
he appeared, bid the Lic rox prepare his Ax When 
he ſaw the poor Preneftine ready to die with fear at the 
ſound of thoſe words, he preſently added, Di/patch, 


miſſed him. Such was the character of the renowned 
Papirius. : e | | 

v. of R. F. III. IN the following Cynſulſbip of L. Plautius 
43 5 Venno and M. Foſlius Flaccinator, many of the Samnite 
Bef. J. C. Cities ſent Deputies to the Roman Senate to aſk Peace; 
A 38. but theſe being referred to the People in Cymitia (where 
ſulſhip the Caudine Legions doubtleſs made a part of the aſſem- 
Livy, B. 9. bly) the Samnites could obtain, by urgent intreaties, no 
c. 20. more than a two year's Truce. 5 5 
And now the terror, ſpread throughout Apulia by the 


Roman army which Flautius conducted thither, was fo 


rendered, to avoid being pillaged. Opus likewiſe being 
ſo divided by inteſtine ſeditions, as to be no longer in a 

| condition to govern herſelf, deſired the Romans to give 

her a Governor and new Laws; and it was at this time 

that the Romans firſt turned Campania into a Prefefture *, 

and ſent thither a Prefect. \ TE Be ES 


It 


fame foot. Some were called Colonies, ſome Municipia, and ſome 
Prefeftures. 17 1 

The Colonies choſe their Governors out of their own inhabitants, 
and, thoꝰ ſubject to the Roman People, were a kind of petty Repub- 
lics, modelled after the plan of Rome. 


among them before t 
The Præ fedtures were in a worſe condition than either the Colenieg 

or Municipia. The Prefeds, who were ſent to them annually from 
| Rome, had a power of changing their laws, and wholly ſwallowed 
up the authority of the other Magiſtrates. Some of theſe Prefets 
were choſen by the Roman People; and others received their commiſ- 
ſions from the Præ tor of Rome, and were properly ſpeaking no more 
than bis ſubſtitutes in the Provinces. The diſcord among the Cam- 


IEEE fanians 


ey became Roman. 
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Lictor, cut away this ſlump of a tree, that ſpoils my 
walk After which he only fined the Pretor, and dil- 


great, that the two Cities of Teauum and Canufium ſur- 


* All the Cities which the Republic ſubdued were not upon the © 


The Municipia 22 their old laws, and the cuſtoms they had 
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d It was perhaps to make the Campanians ſome ſort of V. of R. 
e- amends for their liberty, which they had voluntarily ,, #35 .. - 
| ] 1 Bef. J. C. 
8 given up, or rather to keep them to their duty, that a 315. 

; new Roman Tribe was formed in their country. It was 125 Con- 


le called the Falernian Tribe, doubtleſs from the hill Falernus, ſulſhip. 

2 this Tribe poſſeſſing the delightful plain which ſur- 

y | rounded that hill. Another Tribe was alſo eſtabliſhed _ 

l. on the borders of the Ufens, and was therefore called 

d Tribus Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thirty-one 

| Tribes, all which had a fight of ſuffrage in the Comitia 

'S BN by Tribes. 70 | Pf 

e By a Cenſus taken this year, the number of men in Faſtcagit. 

Rome fit to bear arms appeared to be two hundred and L. B. 9. 

fifty thouſand. . FFF 0 1 

$. IV. THIS happy war was followed by another as v. of R. 

proſperous, under the adminiſtration of 9. Amilius Bar- 436. 

bula and C. Junius Brutus, who ſubdued and quieted Bef. J. C. 

Apulia. Antium followed the example of Capua, in aſking 7 LD 

a Governor and Laws from Rome. But this City was not ſulſhip. 

made a Roman Præfecture, nor did ſhe receive laws Livy, B.g. 

from a ſingle Magiſtrate ſent thither for that purpoſe. © 29- 

The care of making the laws by which the Magiſtrates 

were to govern was left to the Patrons of the Colony. It 

was then cuſtomary not only for private families, but 

likewiſe for Cities and afterwards for Provinces to have 

their Patrons, who were often of the principal Nobility 

; of Rome. The Patrons of the Municipia were generally 

of the families of thoſe Conſuls who had conquered 

them; and the Protectors of the Colonies were the chil- 

dren of thoſe who had received the commiſſion to plant 

| them. | | e 1 

| The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and M. Papilius, v. of R. 

; were ſcarce entered upon their office, when the Re- 437. 

public, either from a diſtruſt of their abilities, or for Bet. J. C. 
ſome other reaſon unknown, ons them to nominate 8 Con- It 
a Diaator, to carry on the war. They named L. Æmi- ſulſhip. by 
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panians gave the firſt occaſion to the inſtitution of Præſects. And 
afterwards the Romans eſtabliſhed this form of Government in ſeveral 
parts of Italy. C. & R. | | 
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us, who immediately put himſelf at the head of the 

_ Legions. He inveſted Saticula, a City of Campania, in 

alliance with the Samnites, and defeated the army that 

came to relieve it; but his Dictatorſnip expired before 

he could take the place. The Samnites not hoping to 

defend it, laid ſiege to Pliſtia. 5 

Y. of R. The Romans had now got ſuch a habit of ſuffering 

bel none but Didlators to command their armies, that tho 

314. the famous Papirius * Curſor and Publilius Philo t were 

139 Con- choſen Conſuls for the following year, we find Q. Fabius 

ſulſhip. Maximus, who had been formerly General of the Horſe 

*A 4h to Popirius and ever ſince his implacable enemy, raiſed 

Faflca 17. at this time to the Dictatorſbip, and commiſſioned to 

+A 55 carry on the ſiege of Saticula. While he was making 

time. his attack, the Samnites came from before Pliſtia, and 

their cavalry inſulted the Roman. camp, in which he 

had left his Cavalry under the command of Aulius Cer- 

Liv. B. 9. retanus, his General of the Horſe. Aulius, without 

c. 22. conſulting the Didtator, ſallied qut with the Roman 

Knights, and having diſcovered the General of the 

Samnites, ruſned on him, and laid him dead with the 

firſt puſh of his lance; but having penetrated too far 

into the enemy's ſquadrons, he could not retire; and 

the Samnites gave their General's brother- the glory of 

revenging his death: He diſmounred Aulius, and then 

ſtabbed him as he lay upon the ground. Hereupon 

the Roman Knizhts alighted from their horſes, to reco- 

ver their General's dead body; the Samnite cavalry did 

the ſame, and a battle was fought between them on 

foot, in which the Romans prevailed, The Samnites re- 

+ The turned to the ſiege of Pliſtia + (a City in alliance with 
Situation of the Romans) and took it by aſſault. Bs 

jou. rg In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and then the 

Liyy, B. 9. Dictator marched to beſiege Sora, on the banks of the 

6. 23. iris, in the country of the Holſci. The Sorans had 

gone over to the Samnizes, having firſt INS Ro- 

man Colony which had been ſettled in their city. To de- 

fend this place the Samnites followed the Dictator with 

all expedition. When AÆmilius underſtood that they 

were not far behind him, he faced about, marched to 
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meet them, and came to an engagement with them J. « R. 
near the narrow paſs of Lautulæ. The ſucceſs of the Bet 7 
battle was doubtful, night put an end to it, and both 3, * 
armies continued their march towards Sora. 139 Con- 
And now the Dictator choſe a new General of the ſulſhip. 
Horſe, L. Fabius, a kinſman of his own, to ſucceed | 
Aulius. He ordered him to go to Rome, fetch thence 


ſome freſh. levies, conceal his march from the enemy, 


and, when he had poſted his men in ſome ſecure place 
near Sora, to Wait the ſignal for moving. This was no 
ſooner executed, than. the DiFator pretended fear, and 
kept cloſe within his intrenchments, in hopes thereby 
to draw the Samnite army near his camp; and it did 
not fail to have the deſired effect. Then on a ſudden 
giving the ſignal for hattle, he ſallied out of his in- 
trenchments, without letting the ſoldiers know the ſuc- 
cours he had in readineſs. They imagined it was ſome 
great diſtreſs, which made their General ſo ſuddenly 

change his reſolution; and he confirmed them in this 
opinion, by telling them that * their caſe was ſuch, 

© that they muſt either conquer or periſh ; That he 
had ordered fire to be ſet to their tents and baggage, 
but that they might ſoon make up the loſs, by the 

« plunder of the rebellious cities.” However, his pri- 
vate orders were to ſet fire only to thoſe tents which 
were next the ramparts, and this was to be the ſignal 
for the General of the Horſe to move to his aſſiſtance, 
and fall upon the enemy in the rear. Every thing was 
executed with wonderful harmony, and by this ſtrata- 
gem the Samnites were entirely defeated, and their camp 
plundered; and the Roman ſoldiers had the farther joy 
of finding at their return to their own camp, that their 
tents and baggage were not burnt. 


After this the Dictator laid ſiege to Sora, and the ſiege Livy, B. 


was continued by his ſucceſſors in the command of the Þ © £4, 
army, M. Patelius Libo and C. Sulpicius“ Longus, the 439. 
new Conſuls. They pitched their camp almoſt cloſe to Bef. J. C. 
the walls of the Town. While they were deliberating 313 
and in doubt in what part to make their attacks, a de- 5% Con- 


ſerter from the belieged ſuggeſted to them a ſtratagem 4 5 | 


"for time. 
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V. of R. for getting poſſeſſion of the place. What he propoſed 
„ 439  appearedto the Conſuls practicable; and, in order to its 
© execution, they, by the advice of the deſerter, removed 
140 Con- their camp to the diſtance of fix miles from the Place , 
ſulſhip. to the end that this might throw the garriſon into care- 
= leſſneſs and ſecurity. Next night the deſerter, having 
| poſted ſome cohorts near the town, in a woody ſpot, 
where they could lie concealed, ſtole with ten choſen 
Roman ſoldiers into the citadel. Then placing his men 
in a narrow ſteep path, that led from the Citadel to the 
Town, and- where they-might eaſily defend themſelves 
againſt. a great multitude, he haſtily ran down into the 
. Town, crying out, To arms, to arms, the enemy are in 
poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. A fright ſeized the inhabitants; 
and in their haſte to eſcape they broke down the gates. 
The Roman cohorts, rouſed by the noiſe, ruſhed in at 
one of them, - putting all they found in the ſtreets to 
the ſword. In the morning by day-break the Conſul, 
with his army, entered the Town, already in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Roman cohorts. Two hundred and twenty 
five of the priſoners, who had been the chief authors 
of the revolt, and of the maſlacre of the Roman Colony 
there ſettled, he ſent to Rome, where they were firſt 
beaten with rods and then beheaded. 
Livy, B. F. V. THE reduction of Sora was followed by the 
9. c. 25. ſurpriſing of three Cities of the Auſones ( Auſona, Min- 
turnæ and Veſcia) on the ſame day and at the ſame 
hour, The Romans ſeized theſe places, and barbarouſly 
maſſacred all the inhabitants, merely upon an accuſa- 
tion (without proof) brought to the Conſuls by twelve 
traitors of the nation, of their having formed a deſign 
to revolt. But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was 
owing to the abſence of the Generals when the Towns 
were ſeized. | | DRE 


not only the Samnite garriſon, but the Citizens were put 


future againſt all attempts. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe examples of ſeverity, the 


ca Luceria, which had rebelled, being taken by aſſault, 


to the ſword, and a Colony of two thouſand five hun- 
dred men ſent thither from Rome, to ſecure it for the 


reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs Campanians prepared once more to ſhake off the V. of R. 
Roman yoke ; ſo that the Republic thought fit to name pt. 0 


a DiCtator *, C Menius, to go with an army into their e 

country, and keep them in awe.” In the mean time * on- 
the Conſul Sulpicius appeared with his army near Caudium, 7 | 
where the Samnites had drawn . together a great body of 1. . 


troops, and were waiting for the inſurrection of che r = — 2 


Campanians, who they hoped would join them. The 
two armies came to an engagement, in which the 
Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men killed or taken®. And 
the conqueror marched his army to Bovianum, one of 
the principal Cities, if not the Capital of Samnium, and 
paſſed the winter before it. 

L. Papirius Curſor (a fifth time) and C. Junius * V. ſen R. 
(a ſecond time) were now raiſed to the Conſulate ; but Ber ＋ c. 
ſoon after, for what reaſon is unknown, the Fathers 75 


ordered a Dictator to be created. The nomination fell 141 Con · 


upon C. Poetelius Libo, and he was appointed to com- ſulſhip. 
mand the forces. He repaired to the camp near Bovia- ”—_ 1 1 
* and in a ſhort time quitted that poſt to retake 0. 28. 9 
egelle from the enemy. They evacuated the place 
out ſtanding a ſiege, and then the Dictator appeared 
ira Nola, a City of Campania, which he quickly re- 
duced, together with Atina and Calatia, both in the 
ſame province. This year the Romans planted a Colony 
at Sueſſa, a city of the Aurunci; and another in Pontize, - | 
an iſland which the Yol/ci had inhabited, and which | 
lay within ſight of their coaſt. And the Senate paſſed 
a Decree for planting a Colony at Inleramua and Caſinum. 
_ Whilſt M. Yalerius Maximus, one of the Conſuls for 


the new year, was carrying on the wat againſt the Cam- V. of K. 


nites, and P. Decius Mus, the other, was lying ſick at Por 7 0. 


Rome, the Senate received advice, that the Hetrurians 211, 
threatened the Republic with an invaſion, upon which 142 Con- 


thay ordered Decius to name a Ditlator *. 0 Sue . : 
= See the Note at the 5 of Chapter XIV. N 
b Liæy gives the Conſul. Poetelius a ſhare in this Ja 

© According to Livy, C. Junius Bubulcus was named Didator ; 
but according to 1 Faſt. Cap. Junius was general of the Horſe to 


Sulpicius. a 
Vol. II. aA Longus | 
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Y. of R Longus bei omoted to that dignity, raiſed a power- 
| 54 o ful a 7 — — all chit eee which pay 
? wo prehenſion of a war with fo populous a nation and ſo 
142 Con- near a neighbour required. Nevertheleſs he was not 
ſulſhip. in haſte to enter upon action; he kept himſelf upon 
the defenſive, and waited till the Hetrurians ſhould be- 
gin the hoſtilities; and this moderation had the effect 
| 2 deſired. The Hetrurians upon farther reflections 
ſuſpended their deſign, and continued quiet within their 

own bounds, e 33 | 


CHAP. XVI. 


. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome admits 

£ the Sons of Freed Mex into the Senate. The People 
reform this abuſe the next year and make ſome new re- 
 gulations. F. II. Rome has war with the Hetrurians 
and Samnites. F. III. Appius ob/ſtinately refuſes 10 
Juit his office, tho his eighteen months (the legal time 


for its duration) are expired. He is proſecuted before 


the People. 


8. I. T \HE domeſtic tranquillity of the Republic 
was at this time a little diſturbed by Appius 
Pomponius Claudius one of the Cenſors. He was an able Lawyer, 
deOrigine and an Oracle among the Romans in all knotty points of 
Juris. Jaw, but a lover of innovations, taking great delight in 
overturning the moſt ancient inſtitutions, and in ſetting 
up for a Legiſlator. Hitherto none but Patricians, or 
the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had been ad- 


mitted into the Senate; but ew introduced there 


the Libertini, i. e. the ſons of thoſe who had been 
* ſlaves, and had obtained their liberty.” Having thus 
debaſed the Senate, he attacked the Prieſthood, which 


had always been confined to the Nobility. The oldeſt 


Prieſthood in Rome was that belonging to the Altar, 

called Ara Maxima, erected by Evander to Hercules ; 

D. Hal, it had been given at that very time to an old man of 
B. 1. c. 40. the Aborigines, named Potitius, and had continued ever 
| i ſince 


ssen EG SD 2 


$91, the Comitia had aſſumed the privilege of chuſing 
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fince in his family. The Ce»/or prevailed with the Po- V. of K. 
ntiiꝰ to reſign this Prieſthood to the Slaves belonging , Hz .. 
to the public, and employed in the public works. f. 
But if Appius thus brought a blemiſh on the Senate 142 Con- 
and Prieſthood, he made his country amends by the ſulſhip. 
uſeful works he undertook with ſucceſs ; particularly an * Max. 
Aqueduct ſeven miles long, whereby he ſupplied Rome rig B 
with plenty of wholeſom water, which it before want- 9. c. 29. 
ed. He likewiſe made that famous road from Rome to Frontinus 
Capua, which was called the Appian Way, and which de Aduæ- 
Julius Ceſar afterwards continued from Capua to Brun- R 
duſium on the Adriatic. It laſted entire above eight * 
hundred years. 9 55 24 

The ſucceeding Onſuls, C. Junius Brutus and Q. V. of R. 
Emilius f Barbula, were no ſooner entered on their 2. 
office, but they complained to the People in Comitia of Bel. J. C. 
Appius's new liſt of Senators, and cancelled it, fo that, 48. 
the Senate reſumed its former luſtre. The People at ſuſſhip. 
the ſame time not only recovered an old privilege, but * A 3d 
extended it farther than before: by a law in the year . 4 
fix out of twenty four Legionary Tribunes in the Conſular Dow ;. g: 
armies, conſiſting of four Legions. This privilege had c. 30. 
been for ſome time paſt uſurped from them by the Con- 
ſuls and Dictators; but now it was decreed, that the 
People ſhould, inſtead of fix, name ſixteen of the 
twenty four Tribunes. At this time likewiſe the People 
at the motion of Decius Mus, one of their Tribunes, + Duum- 
appointed two t officers to take care of the naval affairs viri 
of the Republic. F >, OE 

$. II. WHILST the Romans were employed in theſe 
regulations, their Cn/uls prepared to lead two armies" 

: 5 into 


2 Livy (B. 9. c. 29.) ſpeaks of a tradition, that the whole name of 
the Potiti;, conſiſting of twelve families, in which were thirty per- 
ſons at or paſt the age of puberty, periſhed within the year; a warn- 
ing from the angry Gods not to attempt innovations in Religion: 
and that Appius alſo was ſtruck blind ſome years after, as a puniſh- 
ment for his profaneneſs. _ | 
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b Livy tells us (B. 9. c. 30.) that while the Romans were burthened 
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468 Die Rowan: HisTorRY, Book III. 
V. of R. into the field. It fell to Brutus's lot to carry on the 
Bet . war in Samnium, and to Æmilius to march againſt the 


310. Hetrurians, who had now n Emilius 
143 Con- found the enemy ready to lay ſiege to Sutrium, a Town 
ſulſhip. in alliance with the Romans, about thirty miles from 

2 * Rome, and a ſort of key to the Roman State on that 


es The Hetrurians, truſting to their numbers, ven- 
©, tured a. battle, and were defeated by the Conſul, who 


. 31, obtained a Triumph at Rome. Nor was Junius Brutus 


leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites. He firſt took Cu- 


via by aſſault, and then Bovianum, the ſpoils of which 


he gave to his ſoldi rs. And now the Samnites, no 
longer daring to contend with a Conſular army in the 
open field; had recourſe to artifice; and endeavour'd to 
Zonaras, draw their enemies into new Caudige Forks. - Between 


„ Cumæ and Puteoli in Campania was the foreſt of Avernus, 


ſo called from the lake Avernus in the middle of it, 
from whoſe ſulphurous waters exhaled ſuch a nauſeous 
. ſteam, that the birds which attempted to fly over it 
were believed to be ſuffocated by the exhalations. The 
Pets make it one of the vents of Hell. Into this foreſt, 


they allured the Roman Troops by the hopes of booty. 
But the Romans, upon the firſt diſcovery of the ambuſh, 


with the care of two dangerous wars, an adventure happened too 
trifling to be mentioned in Hiſtory, were it not for the relation it had 


away together on a ſudden to Tybur in great dudgeon, becauſe the 
. Cenfors had forbid them to feaſt and carouſe in the Temple of Jupiter, 
as they had uſed to do; fo that there was no body to play during the 


ed ſome Deputies to Tybur, who were to endeavour to prevail with 
the People of that place, that the Pipers might be ſent back to Rome: 
The Tyburtes not being able to win upon thele fellows, by perſuaſion, 
to return, contrived, on occaſion of ſome feſtival, to make them all 
dead-drunk, and then ſent them home in carts. When they awaked 
in the morning, they found themſelves in the middle of the Forum. 


upon them to ſtay, the privilege of feaſting in the Temple was re- 
ſtored to them, and a new one was granted them of ſtrolling about 
the city three days every year in malquerade, piping and finging, 
This cuttom ſtill prevailed in Livy's time. e ; 4 


drew 


where the Samnites had poſted great numbers of men, 


to Religion. All the public Pipers, or Players upon the Flute, ran 


pomp of the ſacrifices. The Senate, with a pious concern, 1 5 875 


The People, who were got together about them, having prevailed 


av 55 ADO 
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drew up in order with ſuch expedition, and behaved 
themſelves with ſo much reſolution and bravery, that 

they defeated the enemy, and left 20, ooo of them dead 

9. III. IN the following Conſulſbip of Q Fabiis and y. of p 
C. Marcius Rutilus, the tranquility and concord at 443. 
home, to which ſo much proſperity abroad was owing, Bef. 7. C. 
was greatly diſturbed by the ambition and obſtinacy of 309. 
the Cenſor Appius. In the year 319, a law had been 7 Dd g 
paſſed, enacting, that no Cenſor ſhauld continue in his * A 2d 
office longer than eighteen months: but Appius refuſed time. 
to comply with this regulation, and to refign the Cen- Liv. B. 9. 
ſorſhip (tho' his Collegue did) at the expiration of his 33. 
term, depending on the favour of the People, Who 

were pleaſed with his Aqueduct and new, Road. Ne- 
vertheleſs Sempronius Spphus, one of the Tribunts, made 3 
no ſcruple to impeach him for this infraction of the de Origine 


AMILIAN Law. Appius, upon a ſummons, appearing Juris. 


before the Aſembly of the Nople, the Tribune aſked him, 
© how he would have ' behaved himſelf, had he been 


one of the Cenfors when that Law was paſſed.“ To 3 


this Appius anſwered, that his caſe was not the ſame 
with theirs, and that the Law in queſtion bound only 
the Cen/ors of that year. Sempronius, finding that no 
body applauded this anſwer, immediately ordered him 
to priſon. But then Appius appealed to the whole body 
of the Tribunes, of whom three took him under their 
protection, while the other ſeven were againſt; him; 

and as no perſon could be condemned:at their Tribunal, 

unleſs they were all unanimous, he by this means author 
eſcaped, and alone held the Cænſorſbip more than three qe Viris 
years longer, contrary-to the inclination of the Public. Illuſtr. 
- „„ | 4 A | e. 34. 
CHA F. VI 15 EP 


Livy, B.g. 


F. I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians. He 
benetrates into the Ciminian Foreſt, deemed impervious ; 
after which he gives the enemy a ſecond overthrow. 
F. II. The Roman arms have not equal ſucceſs againſt 

8 a 1 


47 


309. 


ſulſhip. 
Liv. B. 9. 


C. 35, 36. 


v. of R. 


144 Con- 


The Roman HisTory. Book Ill 
| the'Samnites. The Senate orders Fabius to name Pa- 
pirius Curſor (the man be moſt hates) to be Dictator 


i carry on that war. F. III. He continues (with the 


title of Proconſu!) ſucceſsfully to conduct the war againſt 
the Hetrurians. $. IV. The Dictator Papirius 16 10 
leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites. He returns to 
Rome, and retires for the reſt of his life from public 
. bufineſs. $. V. The Samnites, aſſiſted by the Marſi 
and Peligni are defeated, The Hetrurians ſue for an 
Alliance with Rome. The Romans ſubdue all Umbria, 
$. VI, They ſend an army againſt the Salentines. The 


HxRNrei rebel and are ſubdued , and the SAMNITES 
are frequently defeated. $. VII. The Samnites requeſt 


and obtain a renewal of their old alliance with Rome, 
- The Equi, who had lately rebelled, are totally ſub- 


g. I. \HIS netze diſturbance did not ſtop the 


progreſs of the Roman arms. Fabius march- 


44.3: 1 5 
Bef. J. C. ed againſt the Hetrurians, and defeated them near Su- 


trium. The run-aways took refuge in the Ciminian Fo- 
reſt, a foreſt, ſays Livy, more impaſſable and dreadful 
than thoſe of Germany, and through which not even a 
ſingle merchant had ever yet made his way. Fabius 


was almoſt the only man in the army who had the bold- 


neſs to think of entering into it: they were afraid of 


finding Caudine Forłs in Hetruria. The General had 
with him at this time a near relation, named Cæſo Fa- 


bius, who had been educated at Cere in Hetruria, and 


ſpoke the language of the country perfectly well. Cz/o 


undertook to examine the foreſt and the places about 
it. He was accompanied in this enterprize by only one 
ſervant, Who having been brought up with him, was 
alſo well acquainted with the Tuſcan language, Before 
they ſet out, they took care to inform themſelves of the 
names of the ſeveral Governors, and of the nature and 
ſituation of the places through which they were to paſs, 
that in converſation they might not bediſcover'd through 
their ignorance of any thing that was notorious to all 

. 
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the natives. They were clad in the habit of ſhepherds, V. of E. 
bearing each a cleaving bill and two javelins after the Bel. J. G 
309. 


manner of the peaſants. But neither their dreſs, their 


arms, nor their familiar uſe of the language, was ſo 144 Con- 
good a ſecurity to them againſt a diſcovery, as the ge- ſulſhip. 


neral notion that no ſtranger would dare to enter that 
foreſt, In this diſguiſe they are ſaid to have travell'd 
as far as to Camerinum in Umbria, where they difcover'd 
themſelves to be Romans, treated with the Senate of 
the City in the name of the Conſul, and obtained a pro- 
miſe from them to furniſh the Roman army with a rein- 
forcement of men, and with thirty days proviſion, in 
caſe it ſnould come into thoſe parts. 

Upon the report made by Cæſo at his return, Fabius, 
when it grew dark, firſt ſent away his baggage, and 
ſoon after his infantry, to enter the foreſt. He himſelf 
ſtay'd in the camp with his cavalry, and early the next 
morning began to ſkirmiſh with the advanced guard of 
the, Hetrurians that were poſted without the wood. 
When by this means he had long enough amuled the 
enemy, he retired into his camp, from whence he went 


out at another gate and overtook his main army before 
night, The next morning by day-break he reached the 


top of the hill Ciminus which was on the further ſide of 
the foreſt, and gave name to it: from hence he ſur- 
vey'd a while the fertile plains of Hetruria, and then 
ſent out a detachment of ſoldiers, who not only brought 
off a great booty, but defeated a tumultuous army that 
had got together to reſcue it out of their hands. After 


this the Romans returned to their camp near Sutrium, 


where they found two Tribunes of the People, with 


five Deputies from the Senate, diſpatched expreſly to 


forbid Fabius to enter the Ciminian Foreſt. Theſe meſ- 
ſengers were extreamly pleaſed, that they had come too 
late to hinder an expedition which had ſucceeded ſo well. 


They returned to Rome with the joyful tidings, that a 


way was opened into Hetruria. 


2 From Sutrium, whence C ſo had ſet out ta Camerinum in Une 
bria, it was a two day's journey. | 
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The detatchment which Fabius had ſent out to plun- 


der, had alarm'd all the country near the foot of the 


hill Ciminus, and even the people of Umbria on the con- 


144 Con- fines of Hetruria, ſo that prodigious numbers of each 


ſulſhip. 


Liv. B. 9. 


8.37. 


nation took the field, and came to the camp before Su- 
trium, And now the Hetrurians not only brought their 


camp forward, but came out and drew up their forces 


in order of battle in the plain, leaving a ſpace for the 
enemy to do the like. Finding that the Romans declined 
the fight, they advanced almoſt to their very trenches , 
and the foldiers cried out with one voice to their officers, 
that the remainder of their allowance of proviſion for 


that day might be brought to them, for they would 


ſtay there under arms, and attack the Roman camp, 


either in the night or early the next morning. Fabius, 
to deceive the enemy, ſtill pretended fear, and kept 
_ cloſe within his entrenchments: but he bid his men 


refreſh themſelves, and be ready for action upon the 
firſt ſignal. To raiſe their courage, he made a ſhort 
harangue to them, extolling to a high degree the ex- 
ploits of the Roman arms in Samnium, and aſſuring 
them, that the Hetruriaus were not ſoldiers comparable 
to the Samnites for ſtrength or courage; to this he 
added ſome dark words, by which he made them be- 
heve he had a ſecret correſpondence in the enemy's 
camp, and was ſure of the victory About the fourth 
watch of the night he drew up his army im order of 
battle, within the entrenchment of the camp, canſed 


the ramparts to be levell'd, and the ditch to be fill'd, 


and then marched out, and ſurpriſed the enemy while 
half aſleep, and lying ſcattered over the plain. Of the 
Heirurians were ſixty thouſand men flain or taken pri- 


ſoners. Thoſe who could eſcape, fled into the wood. 


Their camp was ſeized and plundered. Some ſay, 
that this action happened in the country beyond the hill 
Ciminus near Perufia. Be that as it will, three of the 


moſt conſiderable Lucumanies, after this overthrow, ſent 


Deputies to Rome to ſue for Peace; they obtained a 
Truce for thirty years, | 
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the Conſul Marcius had not the like ſucceſs againſt the 5 0 


ing with no oppoſition at firſt, were, by the eager de- = 


the Romans to relinquiſh their ſpoil; flew ſome of them, 


ſome of the knights, and of the Tribunes of the Soldiers, | 


ted was the queſtion : For whether Marcius were alive 


F. II. BUT the Roman arms under the conduct of V. of R. 


——— 


” ; 8 
* *, 
» 
F ²˙ ü es 


r 


Samnites, though he gained at firſt ſome advantages 

over them. The Roman fleet, commanded: by P. Cor- * "Cons 
nelius, met with misfortunes. This was the firſt fleet Pig, "op 
the Romans had ever put to ſea. The Admiral made OY 9. 
a deſcent at Pompeti, in Campania, and his troops meet- 


fire of booty, carried farther into the country than ſ 
was conſiſtent with. prudence, fo that the inhabitants | 
had time to get together, and they had the good for- | 
tune to intercept them in their return. They forced | : 


and chaſed thoſe who eſcaped the ſword to their ſhips. | | 
This news, with a falſe report that Fabius had met o# 


with Caudine Forks in the Ciminian foreſt, revived the | | 


courage of the Samnites, and they gave Marcius battle. 
Much blood was ſpilt in the action on both ſides, and  - 
it was not known which had the advantage. Never- 1 
theleſs, as fame gave it againſt the Romans, (becauſe | 


and one of the Conſul's lieutenants had been killed, 
and the Conſul himſelf wounded) the Senate judged it 
neceſſary. to create a Difator ; and nobody doubted but 
Papirius would be the man. How to get him nomina- 


or not, no one at Rome could tell; and the Samnites had 
guards upon all the roads that led to his Camp : And, 
as for Fabius, the other Conſul, he had a private and 
perſonal quarrel with Papirius. In this difficulty, the 
Fathers determined to ſend to Fabius ſome eminent 
members of their body, men of conſular dignity, who, © 
to the public authority ſhould add the weight of their 
own, to engage him to ſuppreſs his reſentments for the 
fake of his country. When the deputies, being arriv- 
ed at his camp, had notified to him the Senate's de- 
cree, and had thereto added ſome diſcourſe in the ſtyle 
of exhortation and intreaty to comply, he ſtood ſilent 
for a while, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
then withdrew without making any anſwer. At mid- 
night 
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Y. of K night ba to cuſtom) he declated Papirius Dic- 
wel 77 c tator. Nevertheleſs, he plainly ſhewed the violence he 
had done to himſelf : For when the deputies returned 
142 Con- him thanks for maſtering his reſentment, he diſmiſſed 
fl p. them without any reply, they could not draw one word 
from him. 5 
Me have a remarkable ;inftance at this. time of the 
exceſſive ſuperſtition of the Romans. Papirius, after 
his nomination to the Diclatorſbip, and after he had 
appointed C. Junfus Bubulcus to be his Maſter of the 
Horſe, had recourſe © (as ſeems to have been the cuſtom 
in theſe days at leaſt) to an aſſembly of the People by 
' Curie to obtain his commiſſion. It having fallen by 
lot to the Curia called Faucia to vote firſt, the aſſembly 
would not proceed in the matter, becauſe to the ſame 
Curia had fallen the like prerogative in thoſe unfortu- 
nate years, When Ron was taken by the Gauls, and 
the Roman Legions were ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks. 
The buſineſs was put off to the next day, and then 
Hapirius obtained his commiſſion without any ominous 
circumſtance. 
Lizy,B.g. He march'd away with an b ne Ve had been ſud- 
c. 39 denly raiſed upon the alarm, formerly mention'd, of 
Fabius's danger in paſſing the Cinnman foreſt, and. ar- 
rived-at Longula on the frontiers of the Valfei, where 
Marcius delivered up to him the troops under his com- 
mand. Papirius offered the Samnites battle, but they 
declined it; and for ſome days after, both parties con- 
tinued quiet in their camps. | 
V. of R. F. III. In the mean time Fabius, who in quality of W- 
$; _ conſul had been continued at the head of the forces in 
Bef. J. C. Hetruria, not only put to flight without difficulty an ar- 
ral. . my of Umbrians, but obtained a notable victory over 
the Hetrurians, who had aſſembled on the banks of a 
little-lake called Vadimonius (near Viterbo) a more nu- 


« Fi [Papirio] legem curiatam de imperio foreach, triſte omen diem 
diffidit, quod Faucia curia fuit principium, duabus inſignis cladibus, 
captz urbis & Caudinz pacis : quod utroque anno ejuſdem curiæ 
fuerat principium. Livy, B. 9. c. 38. | 


merous 
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merous and more courageous army than they had ever V. of R. 
had before, All the ſoldiers of it were men who had 3 . . 
choſen * one another to the ſervice, and (as ſome think) af 
made a vow to conquer or die. This is ſuppoſed to be 144 Con- 
the meaning of their Lex ſacra, by which they were ſulſhip. 
bound: whoever violated this oath, might by any man 
be ſlain with impunity. Be that as it will, the extraor- 
dinary engagement, by which they had bound them- 
ſelves, had ſuch an effect upon them, that during the 
action, the Romans could not believe that they were ©. 
contending with the ſame people, they had fo often 
vanquiſhed. The firſt line of the Roman army was cut 
to pieces, and the ſecond repulſed ; fo that the Procon- 
ſul was obliged to bring his Friarii to the charge; nor 
Was even this ſufficient; it became neceſſary for the 
Cavalry to diſmount, and go to the aſſiſtance of the 
Foot. But when the Roman Knights, who were quite 
freſh and in full ſtrength, paſſing over heaps of ſlain, 
had placed themſelves in the front of the battle, they 
made ſo furious an attack on the enemy, and were ſo 
well ſeconded by the Legionary Soldiers (though much 
fatigued) that the Hetrurians were foon broken, and 
their whole army put to flight. They loſt the flower 
of their troops in this action. 1 
FS. IV. NOR was Papirius leſs ſucceſsful againſt the . B. 9. 
Samnites, who, to give their ſoldiers more pride and © . 
| ſpirit, had furniſhed them with: finer arms and finer 
habits than uſual. They divided their troops mto two 
bodies, one of which they cloathed in ſtuff of various 
colours, and provided with gilt bucklers; the other had 
filver'd bucklers, and were cloathed in white habits; 
and they had all creſts to their helmets, to make them 
look taller. That this novelty might have no ill effect 
upon the Roman ſoldiers, their officers put them in 
mind, that the true dreſs of a ſoldier was a ſword and 
courage; that gold and filver were of no uſe in battles, 
and made but an ugly figure when diftained with blood, 


0 Lege ſacrata coaQo exercitu, quum vir virum legiſſet. Lip, B. 
9. c. 39. ; 
5 but 
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V. of R. but would be a very S booty te to > inrich the con- 
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. Papirius commanded the right wing: inf; the Renkin, 


ſulſhip. - and his General of the - Horſe, Junius Brutus, com- 
manded the left, which faced their white battalions : 
Brutus cried out, as he advanced towards the enemy, 
© ] devote theſe white men to Pluto: His attack pre- 
ſently threw the Samnites into diſorder, and they began 


the Dic rA rox at your head, and ſhall victory begin 
in the left? While Papirius thus animated the In- 
fantry of the right to make a vigorous charge, his two 
Lieutenants, (both eminent men, who had been Con- 
ſuls) M. Valerius (on the right) and P. Decius (on the 
head of the Cavalry, each on his own ide, made a 
The Samnites finding themſelves almoſt ſurrounded, a 
terror. ſeized them, they inſtantly broke their ranks 


ing it. Before night it was taken and burnt. . 


and had a Triumph, of which, the fine-arms taken 
from the Samnites were the chief ornaments. They 


to beautify the Roman Forum with them: And hence 
on thoſe days when the images of the Gods were 
chariots. 


of the Dictator, and, tho' leſs ſplendid, was accompa- 
nied with more applauſe, becauſe he had had no ſharer 


debted for his ſucceſs, not only to his General of the 
Horſe, but to his two Lieutenants, Valerius and Decius. 


144 Con- which faced the many-colour'd troops of the enemy; 


to give ground; which Papirius obſerving, called out 
2 to the Romans of the right wing, What! you have 


leſi) quitted the Foot, and putting themſelves at the 


ſudden and furious attack on the enemy's flanks.” 


and fled to their camp; but their loſs in the battle 
ad been ſo great, that they durſt not think of defend- 


Fall. capit. The Didlator, after the victory, returned © Rome, 


were afterwards delivered to the Goldſmith's company, 
aroſe the cuſtom of the Acdiles adorning the Forum, 
carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome | in 


The Triumph of the Ivoconful Fabius followed that 


in his glory; whereas the other had been much in- 


. 
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SV. PAPIRIUS was now grown old. He ap- T. of R. 
peared no more in any public ſtation, but for the fu- Bet J. c | 
ture. left all the glory of heroical exploits to his rival 30). 
Q. Fabius, who was now (the gd time) with P. Decius 145 Con- 

Mus (the 2d time) raiſed to the Conſulate. Samnium ſulſhip. 


fell by lot to the former, and Hetruria to the latter. 5 


Fabius took Nuceria, [the laſt town in Campania, on the 
other fide of mount Yeſuvius,] from the Samnites, and 
defeated them afterwards in a battle, but a battle ſo 
inconſiderable, that it would not deſerve notice in 


Hiſtory, had it not preſented the Republic with new 


enemies who had not before appeared. The Mar ſi 
and Peligni, two petty nations in the neighbourhood of 
Samnium, northward, had joined the Samnites, tho' with 
little benefit to their allies. 5 2 A 
As for Decius, he made ſuch a happy progreſs in his 


province, that all Hetruria deſired an alliance with 


Rome : But the Republic having (doubtleſs) formed the 
deſign of conquering this country, granted the Hetru- 
rians, only a Truce for one year. Soon after the Un- 


brians aſſembled all their forces, and, being joined by 


great numbers of Hetrurians, they confidently boaſted, 
that, leaving Decius behind them in Hetruria, they 
would march directly to Rome. This put both the 
Confuls in motion. Decius made long marches from 
Hetruria, and encamped his army in the Pupinian field, 
near the river Ani, about eight miles diſtant from 


Rome. But the enterpriſing Fabius no ſooner received 


orders from the Senate (alarmed by the preparations of 
the Umbrians) than he quitted Samnium, croſſed Sabi- 
nia, entered Umbria, and encamped in the very heart 
of the country near Mevanta, on the. banks of the 
Clitumnus. The Umbrians were terrified at his unex- 
pected appearance among them; and tho' they ven- 
tured to give battle, they behaved themſelves like 
women in the action: the Romans hardly made uſe of 
their ſwords; they beat down the enemy with their 
bucklers alone, fo that little blood was ſpilt; but the 
whole army were made priſoners, and the whole _ 

| | oon 
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camp in Samnium. 


Bef. 2. C. ſanſbip five years contrary to law, ſtood candidate for 
148 Con- the Conſulate, and obtained it. L. Volumnius Flamma 
ſulſhip. was appointed his Collegue. Appius not being qualifi- 
Livy, B. . ed for the command of armies, the Senate obliged him 
C. 42. to ſtay in Rome; and notwithſtanding his oppoſition to 
it, continued Fabius in quality of Proconſul, and with- 
out any aſſociate, in the command of the troops in 
Samnium, where he obtained a conſiderable victory over 
the enemy near Alifæ, on the banks of the Fulturnus. 
In the mean time, Yolumnius made war againſt the Sa- 
lentines, in the extreme part of Italy, with good ſucceſs, 
and for the firſt time ſpread the terror of the Roman 

name 1n thoſe parts. Be | F 
Faft. Cap, In the election of Magiſtrates for the following year, 


better ſuited to his talents; and at the ſame time raiſed 
v. of R. Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina to the 
447. Conſulate. The former was order'd to march againſt 


F Re 7 508 the ſevere treatment which ſome of their countrymen 
fulhip. (made priſoners in the laſt battle of the Romans with 


Livy, B.. the Samnites) had ſuffered at Rome. The rebels loſt 
render at diſcretion. This war being ended, Marcius 
to be inveſted in narrow paſſes by the Samnites. The 


Marcius battle, while his troops were fatigued and in 
ſome diſorder. The place where they attack'd him 
being not far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter 
could hear the ſhouts of the combatants, and fee the 


his Collegue was engaged in fight with the enemy, he 
ſallied out of his entrenchments, fell upon the Samnites 
in flank, broke through them, and made his way to 
their camp, which he found empty, and ſet fire to it. 

8 The 


A Roman His Tory. Book III. 
ſoon after ſubmitted. After this Fabius returned to his : 


Y. « R. $ VI. THE time being now come for a new electi · 
_ 446. on of Onſuls, Appius Claudius, who had held the Cen- 


the Romans choſe Appius to be Pretor, a poſt much 
Bef. F.C. a body of Hernici, who had taken arms on account of 
Cc. 43. three camps in a few days, and were forced to ſur- 


haſten'd to join his Collegue, who had ſuffer'd himſelf 


enemy, to prevent the uniting of the two armies, gave 


clouds of duſt that they raiſed; judging therefore that 
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they immediately diſperſed themſelves and fled, leaving Ber U. 3 
305 


The Samnites followed and encamped within two miles 


The fight of the fire totally diſcouraged them, ſo that V. of R. 


thirty thouſand men dead on the ſpot. But this action ? 
was no ſooner over, than the Romans found themſelves 147 Con» 
obliged to enter upon a new engagement with a body ſulſhip. 
of freſh troops coming to reinforce the Samnite army. 

The ſucceſs of this battle being the ſame with that of 

the preceding one, the Samnites were reduced to ſue for 

peace. The Conſuls referr'd their Deputies to the Se- 

nate and People of Nome. TN. 

Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the field, Liv. B. g. 
the time came for electing new Magiſtrates; ſo that a c. 44 
Dictator was named to preſide in the Comitia by Centu- 

ries, who choſe Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius 

Conſuls. Before they took — of their office, the 

Senate determined the fate of the Hernici. Thoſe of 

their cities that had continued faithful, were allowed 

to chuſe whether to live according to their ancient laws, 


or to have the right of Roman Citizenſhip, and they 
preferred the former. The reſt were declared Roman 


Citizens, and obliged to be govern'd by Roman Laws, 


Whether they liked it or not, yet without having the 


right of ſuffrage. | | oe | 

At this time Deputies arrived from Carthage, with a Livy, B. 
compliment and preſents to the Republic; and ſome 9. c. 43. 
Hiſtorians fay, that a third treaty was now made with 
the Carthaginians. 5 

The new Conſuls were both ordered into Samnium, V. of R. 
each at the head of two Legions. Pyſtbumius directed 448. 
his march towards the city of Tifernum, and Minucius Bef. J. C. 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Bovianum. The . Fon 
firſt came to a battle with the Samnites, the ſucceſs of ſulſhip. 
which was equal on both ſides; but he, pretending to Liv. B. 9. 
be worſted, retired the next night to the mountains, © 44 
and there fortified himſelf in an advantageous place. 


of him. - Pofthumius hereupon finiſh'd his entrench- 
ments with all expedition, and leaving a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to guard them, marched out gt midnight 
with the reſt, and'join'd his Collegue, who lay in fight 


0 
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V. of R. of another body of Samnites that waited for. an oppor- 
Bet J. C. c tunity to engage. Minucius, by the advice of Hyſt- 
36. bumtus, advanced into the plain with only his two Le- 
143 Con- gions, and offered the enemy battle. The victory was 


ulſhip. long diſputed; but at length Poſtbumius appearing 


with his freſh troops, and falling ſuddenly upon the 
Samniles, whoſe ſtrength was exhauſted, the latter 
| ſuffered a terrible flaughter- They loſt one and twen- 

ty Enſigns. This action over, the two Conſuls led 
— their joint forces to Pothumius's: camp, and thence fell 
| upon that body of Samnites which was poſted near it. 
This proved a bloodier battle than the former; Minu- 


cius was killed in it, and Statins Gellius, the Sammate | 


General, taken priſoner. Victory declared for-the Ro- 
mans, Who. took twenty ſix Enſigns from the enemy. 
The People at Rome, on the news of Minucius's death, 


immediately appointed Fuluirs Curvus to fucceed him, 
and to finiſh the campaign, which he did by reducing 


Faft.Capit. Bovianum and ſeveral other cities to ſurrender, for 
| which he had a Triumph at his return home. 

v. of R. F. VII. IN the beginning of the adminiſtration of 

449. the ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Sempronius Sophus and P. 
Bef. J. C. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite nation ſent Deputies to 
5 38 Rome to deſire a renewal of the ancient confederacy 
ſulſhip. with the Republic : But the Romans, before they would 
Leb. 9. grant this requeſt, diſpatched Sulpicius with an army 


c. 45. into Samnium, to examine the ſincerity of the Samnites, 


and diſcover their real ſentiments. They received the 
Conſul every where with great marks of reſpect and 


friendſhip; and upon his report of the ſeeming altera- 


tion in their diſpoſitions, a new alliance was e with 
them on the old foot. _ 

And now the Republic prepared to th her old 

enemies the Aqui, who, notwithſtanding the Treaty 


between them and Rome, had many times privately 
ſent ſuccours to the Samnites, and had of late openly 


eſpouſed their cauſe, following the example of the Her- 
nici. They had. likewiſe returned this haughty anſwer 
to the Roman Feciales, who had been ſent to them to 
demand ſatisfaction: That they ſuppoſed it was only , 
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* trial, whether through the fear of a war they would Y. 2 K. | 


6 ſuffer themſelves to be made Roman Citizens; which, 
* how deſirable a thing it was, the Hernici had taught 
them; ſeeing thoſe of that nation, who had been left * 


free to chooſe, had preferred their own Laws to Ro- ſulſhip. 


* man Citizenſhip ; and thoſe who had been compelled 
to be Roman Citizens looked upon it as a puniſhment.” 

War was therefore declared againſt the Ægqui, and both 
the Conſuls were ordered to enter their country. The 
long ſubjèction and inaction of this people had ener- 


vated their courage, and untaught them Military Diſ- 


cipline. They aſſembled an army, but there was no 
order, no ſubordination among the ſoldiers, nor could 
they come to any agreement what meaſures to take. _ 
At length they all unanimouſly left their camp at mid- 
night, and every one made the beſt of his way home. 
The Conſuls, who the next morning drew up their 
troops with an intention to offer battle, were much 
ſurprized at the inaction of the enemy, and the ſilence 
that reigned in their camp. No advanced guards ap- 
peared,' no centinels upon. the ramparts. At firſt they 
ſuſpected an ambuſh,” and proceeded with caution; but 
when they diſcovered the truth, reſolved to lay ſiege 
to the Cities whither they had retreated. In fifty days 
the Conſuls took forty one Towns, moſt of which they 
razed or burnt, which entirely reduced the qui; 
and this rapid deſtruction ſpread ſuch a terror among 
the neighbouring nations, that the Marſi, Feligni, Fren- 
tani, and Marrucini, all ſent to ſollicit an alliance with 
the Republic Their requeſt was 8 


CHAP. XVIl 
5. I. The renowned Q FABlus being CensoR this Rn, 


_ acquires the ſurname of Max1iMus, for his reformation 
of an abuſe introduced by Appius.  $, II. Colamtes are 
ſent to the Conquered Cities. T he art of Painting is in- 
troduced at Rome by C. Fan1us, ſurnamed Pic rok. 
Cleonymus, /n of Cleomenes King of Sparta, brings 
a fleet upon the Way of Italy, and makes tao deſcents 

Vol. II. Et: bee. 


EE Es there. F. III. An inſurrection of the Marſi is quelled. 
After a viftory over the Hetrurians, a Truce is granted 
them, for two years. Rte 


1. of R. C. I. HIS ſucceſs of the Roman arms abroad was 
„ | followed by reformations at home. The fa- 
Bef. J. C. mous Q. Fabius Rullianus being this year (with P. Decius 
; 33. Mus) in the Cenſorſhip, employed his power to rectify 
ſulſhip. an abuſe introduced by Appius Claudius into the State. 
* In the Appius, as we have already * ſeen, to make himſelf 
year 441. Maſter in the Senate, had brought the ſons of Freed- 

| men into it; but this novelty had not laſted above one 
year; his liſt of Senators was cancelled, and the old 

one took place. Not ſucceeding therefore in that en- 

terprize, he, in order to govern the Elections in the 

Comitia, diſperſed the Freed-men; and the very lees of 

the People, men wholly devoted to him, into all the 
Roman Tribes, and this occaſioned endleſs broils in the 

Val. Max, Republic. It was owing, to the ſame cauſe, that the 
B. 2. c. 2. Curule Aidileſhrp fell this year into the hands of two 
very mean perſons, the one a native of Præneſte, the 

441. Get Other Cn. Flavius, the grandſon of a Freed-man, and 
B. 6. c. 9. Whoſe firſt profeſſion had been that of a ſcribe *. Hav- 
Lizy, B.g. ing by fome means learnt the rules by which the Fun- 
e. 46. jifices ſettled the Term days, or the days for hearing 
oo Cauſes, and ſuch other matters as . were within their 
3 peculiar province, he compoſed a Calendar, tranſeribed 
Cic. pro it, and fixed it up in the Forum for the uſe of the Peo- 
Mureni11. ple; who being thereby freed from their dependance 
on the Pontifices in this reſpect, rewarded him with ſe- 
veral honourable employments, to which they raiſed 
him ſucceſſively, and at length with the Curule QMaile- 
Liv. Ibid. ſhip, The Nobles were ſo deeply affected with the in- 
1 To dignity offered them by this promotion of Flavius, 
b Pliny (B. 33. c. 1. $. vi.) ſays, that Flavius had been ſcribe to 
Appius Claudius Cæcus, and, at his inſtigation, both made himſelf 

maſter of the ſecret (by artful enquiries) and publiſhed it. 

< Flavius publiſhed likewiſe what Liwy calls Civile jus repoſitum in 

penetralibus pontificum. See TavLoR's Elements of Civil Law, p. 77 

— 81, where this matter is ſatisfactorily explained. —- 
. : that 
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. that many of them laid aſide their ornaments, and par- V. of R. 
4 ticularly their Gold-Rings, as in a time of mourning. Bei 7 c 
Fabius, to re-eſtabliſh peace in Rome, and to hinder 204. 
the great dignities from 7 beſtowed on worthleſs 149 Con- 
is men, re- incorporated into the four City Tribes thoſe mean ſulſhip. 
a fellows whom Appius had taken thence, and diſperſed 
among the Country Tribes, ſo that for the future they 
y could influence no more than four Tribes, and in theſe 
C, they were not the ſtrongeſt : a reformation ſo agreeable 
if to the Republic, that on this account alone the Romans 
I- gave Fabius the ſurname of Maximus, which he had 
e not acquired by all his military exploits, It was per- 
d petuated in his branch of the Fabian family. 7 
n- In this Cenſorſhip likewiſe an ordinance was made, 
ie that the Roman Knights ſhould every year on the Jdes 
of of July appear on horſeback dreſſed in purple, and 
ne | crowned with olive, and march in proceſſion from the 
he Temple of Mars to the Capitol, [in honour of Caftor 
he and Pollux who fought for the Romans at the Lake 
vo Kegillus.] wi | 
he s. IL THE Republic being now in peace with her v. of R. 
ad Y neighbours, the year of the Conſuls S. Cornelius Lentulus 450. 
and L. Genucius Aventinenfis was almoſt wholly ſpent in Bef. J. 
. © ſending Colonies to the conquered Cities. To Sora 4000, 3 
ng to Alba (in the country of the qui) 6000 men were ſulſhip. 
ſent. The ſame year to the Arpinates and Trebulani Vel. Fat. 
ed | were granted the privileges of Roman Citizens; but from 7 * 
0- the Frufinates was taken a third part of their land, be- r. * 
ce cauſe they had ſollicited the Hernici to make war on the 
| Romans. The public tranquillity ſuffered a ſhort inter- 
ed ruption by a gang of Robbers in Umbria, who ravaged 
le- the country far and near. Their retreat was a great 
in- cave with two entrances; and the Romans having found 
us, them both, lighted great fires at them, ſo that ſome of 
the wretches (whoſe whole number amounted to two 
, thouſand) were ſtifled with the ſmoke, and the reſt 
threw themſelves into the flames. Y. = K. 
nin This expedition was followed by an inconſiderable gef V. , 
71 war. In the beginning of the Cnſulſbip of M. Livius 391. 
| Denter and M. Æmilius Paulus, the Æqui took umbrage 151 Con- 
; N 1 i 2, | | | at ſulſhip. 
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at the Cylony of ſix thouſand men which the Republic 
had lately ſent to Alba, and they laid ſiege to that place. 
But Junius Brutus, whom the People named Dictator 
upon this occaſion, marched againſt them, and by a 
ſpeedy victory put an end to the war in eight days 


time. At his return home he dedicated to The Goddeſs 


of Health a Temple, which he had vowed when he was 


Conſul, and of which he had laid the foundation when 


Pliny, B. 
35- C. 4. 
Val. Max. 
B. 8. C. 15. 
Liv. B. 10. 
8.2. 


he was Cenſor. And this is the firſt time that Hiſtory 
mentions the uſe of the art of Painting in Rome. C. 
Fabius (afterwards Conſul) painted all the wall of the 
new Temple in Freſco, and thence gat the ſurname of 
Hictor. £0 „ | 
At this time Cleonymus, the ſon of Cleomenes King of 


Sparta, came with a great fleet on the coaſt of Itah, 
with deſign to make a ſettlement there, and he took 


Thurie [antiently called Sybaris] a City of Lucania. Be- 


ing driven thence by the Romans he made a ſecond de- 


ſcent, in the place where Venice now ſtands. But this 


expedition proving as unfortunate as the former, he re- 


EX. 


turned to his own country, having loſt four fifths of his 
fleet, e 
$. III. THE following year the Republic had no 


Cynſuls, but was governed by two Didlators, one after 


. 

Bef. J. C. 
300. 

Faſt. Capit. 


another, each of whom fulfilled his ſix months. The 
firſt was Fabius Maximus. The revolt of the Marj 
induced the Romans to put this eminent warrior at the 
head of their troops. He marched an army againſt 


them, and by one ſingle victory, quieted that inſurrec- 


Liv. B. 10. 
3. 


tion. VHalerius Corvus, who ſucceeded Fabius, Was 
named to the DiXatorſhip, to conduct a war againſt the 
Hetrurians, in which the Republic was engaged, by 
taking part in the civil broils of that people. But the 
Roman Legions, having entered Hetruria, were no ſooner 


advanced within a ſmall diſtance of the enemy, than a 
religious ſcruple ſeized the Dictator. He called to mind 


that there had been ſome defect in the ceremony of 
his inauguration, upon which he ſtrait returned to Rome, 


to renew the Auſpicia. In hisabfence Sempronius Sophus, 


his General of the Horſe, imprudently made an incur- 
15 bo ſion 


Fs - 


and diſgrace without the camp (where they continued 
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ſion into the country, fell into an ambuſh, and loſt a V. 2 K. 
great number of men and ſome colours. The news of Bert © 
this defeat, which was much magnified, cauſed an ex- 05 
traordinary terror at Rome, and the Dictator haſtened Lid. B. 10. 
away with new levies to the camp. At his arrival he c 4. 
found things i in a much better condition than had been 
reported. Sempronius had changed his poſt for a more 

ſafe and advantageous one; the Manipuli, who had loſt 

their Colours, were impatiently waiting in great ſhame 


day and night without covering) for an opportunity to 

recover their honour, and the Whole army deſired no- 

thing ſo much as a battle, that they might have their 

revenge. Valerius ſeeing this good, diſpoſition of his 

troops, led them into the fields of Ruſſellæ, one of the 

twelve chief cities of Hetruria- The Hetrurians, fluſhed 

with their ſucceſs, followed him, and endeavoured by 

a ſtratagem to. ſurprize Fulvius, one of the Dictator' 8 
Lieutenant-Generals, who with a detachment had. poſ- 

ſeſſed himſelf of a fort at ſome diſtance from the Roman 

camp. Some Hetrurian officers, in the dreſs of ſhepherds, 

came with their flocks near the walls of the fort. This 

was a bait to draw the Romans out; a body, of troops 

lay ready in ambuſh to fall upon them. Fulvius diſco- 

vering their artifice by their ſpeech, which was more 

elegant than that of ſhepherds, bid ſome of his men 84 
call out to the pretended ſhepherds and tell them, ; 
That they would find it as hard to deceive the Romans 

© as to conquer them.“ When the Hetrurians perceived 

that their ſtratagem would not take effect, they preſent- 

ly after appeared, and beſieged Fulvius in form. The c. g 

DiAator had notice of his diſtreſs, and haſtened to his 

relief, and this brought on a general action Valerius, 

to fur prize the enemy, inſtead of poſting his Cavalry 8 
in the wings of his army, as was uſual, drew them up 

behind his Infantry, leaving ſpaces in the lines for the 1 
horſe to advance upon a ſignal. And in reality, when the Fl 
Romans had given the firſt ſhout for the combat, it was 9 
not their Infantry but their Cavalry that began the 
charge, Paſſing through the intervals. zefore mentioned, 
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they drove full ſpeed upon the enemy; and this unex- 


55 pected attack ſo terrified and diſconcerted the Hetruri- 


nor doubtful. They y quickly pave N em nn 
e Victor e Romans 


Y. of N. 
| $53 
= 3 


155 on- 
ſulſhip. 

* A Bc 
time. 
Faſt. Cap. 
Liv. B. 10. 
c. 6. 


ans, unprepared for it, that the battle was neither long 


themſelves, and fled; and t 
was compleat. The Hetrurians, humbled by this freſh 
blow, once again ſued for peace, but could obtain no 
more man a truce for two n 


'CHAP. IX. 


$, 1. bn the year f Rome 453, 4 Fi is ; paſſed, to qua- 


ty PLEBEIANS for the Pontificate and NG 
. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. 

Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, and at ow 
on requeſt obtains 11. Curule Adileſhip. 


9. I T the next election of Magiſtrates, Palerius 

Corvus, though abſent, was again * pro- 
. moted to the Conſulſhip ; and the Comitia appointed 
9. Apuleius Panſa to be his Collegue. During their ad- 
miniſtration the Hetrurians and Samnites continued 
quiet, and the Republic enjoyed an interval of tran- 
quillity abroad. But as it had ever been the fate of 
Rome to have commotions at home, when ſhe had no 
foreign enemies, ſo now two Tribunes of the Commons, 
brothers, of the name of Ogulnius, ſet on foot a new 


conteſt with the Patricians, concerning honours and 


dignities. The only important offices which the Ple- 
beians did not ſhare with the Nobility at this time, were 


the Pontificate and the Augurate. Numa had appointed 


only four Pontifices, and that number had never been 
increaſed. The Augurs, though but three in number 
at their firſt inſtitution by Romulus, had been augment- 
ed to ſix. However, the Augural College confiſted now 
but of four, probably by the death of two. The Ogulniz 
preſented a petition to have four additional Pontiſices 
choſen out of the Nebeians, and to have five Pleberan 


. Augurs added to the four in being. The Patricians 


were e hight offended with this propoſal; but as they 
had 


II. Q. 
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© fteries draw no calamity on the Republic! The matter 


humble the Nobility, became now their moſt zealous 


beians. He put the aſſembly in mind of his father Decius, 


therefore is, that the People by their ſuffrages do im- 


Chap. XIX. The Roman HIs rox v. | 487 


had experienced the fruitleſſneſs of their endeavours to Y- of R. 
exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate and the other Bel. 5, = 
great dignities, they made no other oppoſition to this 299 
new encroachment on their prerogatives, than by de- 152 Con- 
claiming in all places againſt the innovation, as an af- ſulſhip. 
front offered to the Gods themſelves. * May heaven , B. 10. 
grant that ſo wicked a profanation of our ſacred my- c. 5, & 8, 


was firſt debated before the aſſembly of the Curie, = 
where Appius Claudius, ſo famous for his attempts to | 


advocate. But as his harangue contained nothing more 
than a repetition of the old arguments that had been 
ſo often employed againſt the admiſſion of Plebeians to 
the Conſulate, Hiſtory has not tranſmitted it to us. On 
the other hand, P. Decius Mus, who had been twice 
Conſul and once Dictator, ſpoke in behalf of the Ple- 


who devoted himſelf to death for the Roman Legions, 
and thereby made them victorious. © If Decius was 
as pure and as agreeable a victim to the Gods as his Pa- 
trician Collegue Manlius would have been, had he of- 
fered himſelf, what ſnould hinder, but that the ſame 
Decius might have been choſen to officiate in our Re- 
ligious Ceremonies and Sacrifices? And after all, 
whence is it that the Patricians derive this peculiar 
privilege of being alone worthy to miniſter in ſacred 
things? Did they deſcend from Heaven with the qua- 
lity of Patricians? or did Romulus give that title to 
his anceſtors, only becauſe they could tell who were 
their Fathers and Grandfathers, that is, becauſe they 
were men of free condition ? If this be all, I am able 
to name a Conſul for my Father; and my ſon may 
boaſt, that both his Father and Grandfather have been 
honoured with the higheft dignities in the Republic. 
But to what purpoſe ſhould I reaſon any longer? The 
* Patrictans have nothing ſolid to offer, they only ſeek 
to amuſe us with words and noiſe, and they know 
very well that we ſhall carry our point. My opinion 
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453. 
Bef. 7. C. 


299. 
152 Con- 
ſulſhip. 
Liv. B. 10. 


c. 9. 


* In the 


year 244. 
+ In the 


year 304+ 


'The Roman HISTORY. Book III. 


« mediately paſs the Petition of the Oęulnii into a Law.” 
This Debate was in the aſſembly of the Curie ; out 
in order to decide the affair, it had been before agreed 
to ſummon the Tribes ; and there both points were car- 
ried in favour of the People, and Decius was choſen 
one of the new Pontifices. 
gs. I. YALERIUS took the opportunity of the 
e tranquillity to revive an old Law *, made by 
Palerius Poplicola, and afterwards renewed + by another 
of his anceſtors, enacting, + That in Capital cauſes the 
* accuſed ſhould have a right of appealing to the Tr:- 
F bunal of the People.“ The Patricians, by their intereſt 
and power, had hindered the effect of this law, and ren- 
dered it obſolete ; but it was now once more reſtored, 
and expreſſed in ſtronger terms than before; with no 
other ſanction however, but That the tranſgreſſors of 
* it ſhould. be deemed guilty of a diſhoneſt action; a 
penalty which ſhould have. been of little influence in a 


more corrupt age, but ſufficient at this time to reſtrain 


the Romans, who piqued themſelves upon their virtue, 


and had no hope of riſing to great employments, unleſs 


they had preſerved their reputation pure and untainted. 


8. 95 


C. 11. 


§. III. IN the following Comitia for electing new 
Conſuls, Q. Fabius finding that the People were inclined 
to raiſe him again to that dignity, though he had not 
5 0 his name among the Candidates; and conſider- 

ing that he ſhould gain but little glory in a time of 
tranquillity, deſired the aſſembly to reſerve that mark 
of their eſteem for him till a more tempeſtuous ſeaſon, 
and declared, that a civil employment at preſent would 
be more agreeable to him. Accordingly they placed 
him (with Padirius Curſor, the fon of the Great Papi- 
rius) in the Curule Zdilefhip , nor did his ſuperior merit 
appear lefs conſpicuous in this ſtation than in military 
command : For when, not long after, there happened 
to be a great ſcarcity of corn at Rome, he took ſuch ef- 
fectual care to guard the People againſt famine, by 
bringing corn from abroad, and by making a proper 
and wiſe diſtribution of it, that the poorer ſort confeſſed 
they owed Weir lives to him. == 
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$. I. F\HE Con/uls choſen for the new year were N. V. of R. 


fulvius went into Umbria to carry on the ſiege of Nequi- J. S. 
num (which Apuleius, one of the former Conſuls, had 53 Con- 


Chap. RX. The ROMAN HisTory., 489 
HAN XX. 


5. I. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome. Pices 
num obtains an alliance with the Republic. Valerius 
Corvus being declared Conſul (the ſixth time) the very 

name of this renowned warrior ftrikes ſuch a terror into 
the Hetrurians, that they deſiſt from the war. F. II. 
A report being ſpread, that both the Hetrurians and 
the Samnites were making mighty preparations to at- 
tack the Republic, the Romans oblige the great FaRIus 
to accept the office of Conſul contrary 10 his inclination ; 
and, at his requeſt, give him P. Decius Mus to be his 
Collegue. The Hetrurians aſk peace ; ſo that the Con- 
ſuls march their two armies into Samnium. 


Fulvius Petinus, and J. Manlius Torquatus, 454: 
298. 


begun) and, by the treachery of ſome of the inha- ſuildip. 
bitants, he made himſelk maſter of the place. The Liuy, B. 
Romans ſent a Colony thither, to keep the reſt of e 
Umbrians in awe, 

In this Con/ulate the Hetrur ian: broke tus truce with 
Rome. But when they were preparing to enter the Ro- 
man territory, an irruption of the Gauls into their coun- 
try ſuſpended the defign ; however they did not drop 
it. On the contrary, that they might execute it with 
the better ſucceſs, they endeavoured by large ſums to 
engage the (zauls,” not only to forbear pillaging Hetru- 
ria, but to join with them againſt Rome. The Gauls 
ſeemed to liſten to the propoſal, took the money, and 
withdrew their troops. But when the time came for 
marching againſt, the Romans, they excuſed themſelves, 
unleſs the Hetrurians would aſſign them a part of their 
territory to ſettle in; and this was abſolutely refuſed. 
During theſe negotiations between the Hetruriaus 
and Gauls, Picenum, on the borders of the Adriatic, 
ſent A to Rome to aſk an alliance with the Re- 

| ? public; 


490 we Roman HISTORY. Book III. 
V. of R. public; a requeſt which the Romans eaſily granted in 


Bet ©, the preſent neceſſity of their affairs, and then they diſ- 


208. Patched away an army to puniſh the Hetrurians for their 


153 Con- breach of faith. The command of it had fallen by lot 


ſfullhip. to Manlius; but this General loſing: his life by a fall 


from his horſe, the Centuries met to chuſe him a ſuc- 

ceſſor, and (which had never happened ſince the birth 

Livy, B. of the Republic) all the ſuffrages were given in favour 
10. c. 11. of one and the ſame man, Valerius Corvus, now the 
ſixth time created Conſul. His firſt Conſulſhip was in 

the year 405, according to the Capitoline Marbles *. 
Though now in a very advanced age, he made the 
campaign with all the vigour of a man in the bloom of 

life. His very appearance at the head of the Roman 

army ſo terrified the Hetrurians, that they durſt not 
continue in the field, but ſhut themſelves up in their 

| fortified places; nor could the burning of their villages, 

and the laying waſte their country, provoke them to 

Plin. B. 7. hazard a battle. This was the laſt of Yalerius's Military 
c. 48. expeditions. In what year he ended his days is un- 
Val. Max. known, but it is certain that he lived to above an hun- 
B. 8. c. 13. dred. He was promoted one and twenty times to of- 


Catone la- fices that gave him a right to ſit in the Curule Chair, 


fare. (Which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf,) and, 


3 in when not in any public ſtation, he made Agriculture 
10. | 


only a worthy Patriot and good pattern of that Aﬀection 
which men owe their country, but an excellent model 


of the Paternal Care which the head of a great family 


ought to have of his children and relations. Great in 
Peace and great in War, Valerius Gorvus ſhone eminent 
even among thoſe Heroes who appeared in the moſt 
glorious, becanſe the moſt virtuous, age of Rome. 

§ II. TOWARDS the cloſe of the year © the Re- 
public (by what accident is unknown) fell into an In- 


d According to Plutarch, Cicero, Val. Maximus, and others, there 
were 46 years between Val. Corvus's firſt Conſulate and his laſt ; ac- 
cording to the Faſt. Capil. 48. 

© Two new Tribes, Anienſis and Terentina, were this year added 
to the 31 in being. e 


his chief employment and amuſement. He was not 


ter "reg num. 
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Chap. XX. The Roman His Torr. 490 
ter- regnum. When the Comitia were held for a new Cic.in 
election of Magiſtrates, Appius Claudius took it into his _ — 
| head to oppoſe the admitting of any Pleberan into the © 'T 
Conſulſbip : But all his rhetoric proved ineffectual, and 
Cn. Pulvius Centumalus, a Plebeian, was made Collegue V. of R. 
to L. Cornelius Scipio. During their adminiſtration the 
Hetrurians took arms again, and the Samnites broke 
their alliance with Rome. Scipio marched againſt the Mr 
former, and gave them battle, the ſucceſs of which foilkip. 
was doubtful. However the Hetrurians, after the ac- Li, B. 
tion, were ſeized with an unaccountable terror, deſert- . © 1# 
ed their camp 1n the night, and returned to their re- 
ſpective Lucumonies; We the Conſuls pillaged and laid 
waſte the whole country. This is Livy's account. But 
the Faſti Capitolini make it more probable, that this ex- 
pedition of the Romans into Hetruria was under the con- 
duct of Fulvius, who afterwards marched againſt the 
Samnites, and gained an unqueſtionable victory over 


Bel 7 8 


them near Bovianum. | | 
| Before the expiration of the preſent Conſulſbip, a re- Livy, B. 
port prevailed of mighty preparations that the Samnites 19 & 13» 
and Hetrurians were making to attack the Republie _ 
once more. Hereupon, the firſt care of the Romans 
was to chooſe able Generals for the next campaign ; 
and all eyes immediately turned upon Fabius. But he 
(from what motive is hard to gueſs) declined the ho- 
nour, and excuſed himſelf to the People on pretence of 
his age, and the decay of his ſtrength and vigour. 
And to ſhew that he was in earneſt, he ordered the. 
law to be read, which forbade any man to bear the of- 
fice of Conſul twice within ten years“, a law made in 
the year 411, but which had not been ſtrictly obſerved. 
Nevertheleſs, the People being bent upon having him 
for one of their Cnſuls, made ſuch a clamour when 
the ſtatute was going to be read, as quite drowned the 
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| : 1 
d According to Livy and the Faſt. Capitol. there had been ten 
Conſulates ſince Fabius was in that ftation ; fo that if his objection | 
was good, we muſt conclude, that the Conſular years were not al- 
ways compleat years, and ate therefore a very uncertain meaſure of 
time. C. and R. ; | 
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voice 


492 1 Dbe Roman HISTOR v. Book III. 


V. of R. voice of the perſon appointed to read it; nay, the Tri- 
Bet 5 G bunes themſelves threatened Fabius, that if he did not 


297. deſiſt from oppoſing his election, they would get the 


154 Con- People to diſpenſe \with the law by a formal decree. 


p. When Fabius ſound that there was a neceſſity of com- 
polying, he reſiſted no longer; but then he deſired that 
they would at leaſt oblige him ſo far as to give him a 
Collegue to his own mind, and propoſed to them De- 
eius Mus, who had been joined with him in his laſt 
Conſulfbip, and with whom, he told them, he had lived 


in perfect concord and harmony. The Camitia grant- 


ed his requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who had not yet 
voted, gave their voices unanimouſly for. Decius. The 


reſt of the year-was ſpent in reſtraining the-avarice of 


thoſe, who, contrary to law, poſſeſſed more than five 
hundred acres of land. ; 


V. of R. While the new Con/uls * Fabius and Decius t were 


— 2 conſidering together in a friendly manner, which of 
N 296. them would be able to conduct the war in this or that 
155 Con- province, with moſt advantage, and what number of 


ſulſhip. forces it would be neceſſary to employ in each. Depu- 
£ = ach ties arrived at Rome from Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, 


1A za Who all agreed in their report, that the Hetrurians in 
time. their laſt Diet had reſolved to deſire a peace, Upon 
Livy, B. this both the Conſuls marched into Samnium, but en- 
10. c. 14. tered it different ways. Fabius took the, ſhorteſt cut, 
by Sora; and being informed by his ſcouts, that the 

Samnites had laid an ambuſh for him on the banks of 

the Tifernus, and were waiting for his coming into a 

deep valley, that they might -fall upon him from the 

hills, he reſolved to attack them in their concealment, 

But they finding their project diſcovered, left their am- 

buſh, and drew up in order of battle in the plain. 

The brave reſiſtance they made in the beginning of 

the engagement gave Fabius ſome uneaſineſs. He 
commended his Cavalry to give their horſes the reins, 

and to ruſh upon the enemy with their uſual impetuoſi- 

ty; but this proved ineffectual. His next recourſe was 
E ſtratagem He ordered Scipio, one of his Lieute- 
Stratag, mants, to take the Haſtati of the firſt Legion, march 
B. 2. them 


* 


Chap. XXI. The ROMAN His TOR v. 
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them by round about ways in ſilence to the top of a V. * R. 


neighbouring hill, and thence fall on the enemy in the 
rear; and this motion was made without being per- 
ceived, either by the-reſt of the army, or by the Sam- 
nites. In the mean time the latter, proud of having 
repulſed the Roman Cavalry, puſhed the firſt line of the 


Infantry briſkly, and forced them to retire through the 


ſpaces in the ſecond line, which conſiſted of the Prin- 
cipes. But when theſe began likewiſe to loſe ground, 
Scipio appeared with his detachment in the rear of the 
enemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made them 


believe, that it was the army of his Collegue Decius 


come to his aſſiſtance. And the ſame perſuaſion pre- 
vailing among the Samnite Troops, they immediately 


- diſbanded and fled. The ſlaughter was not e but 


the Romans took twenty three Colours. 
Decius, whoſe name had been of ſervice in this ac- 
tion, had likewiſe in another reſpect contributed to the 
victory, by having defeated the Apulians, who were to 
have joined the Samnites. After this the two Conſular 
armies continued five months in Samnium, and made 


0 incredible devaſtations; Decius changing his camp 
| forty five times, and Fabius his, eighty fix, for that 
- Purpoſe. 

"Ef CHA P. XXI. 

> $. I. Appius Claudius makes a fruitleſs attempt to get the 
f Conſular Faſces for Fabius and himſelf to the excluſion 
f of all Plebeian Candidates. Fabius being prefident in 


the Comitia, oppoſes bis own re-eleftion. Great advan- 
tages are gained over the Samnites. F. II. Appius, 
tho much embarraſſed with a war againſt the Hetru- 


Callegue Volumnius, 10 his afſiſtance from Samnium. 
The united armies of the two Conſuls come to a battle 
5 "with the enemy, and totally defeat them. $. III. Vo- 

lumnius returns into his own province, and gains a Mew 


. viclory over the Samnites. 
h JDABIUS returned to Rome to hold the Comitia. The 
n | Centuries, fir/# called, had all voted for him to be 


one 


; rians, pretends to be diſpleaſed with the arrival of bis 


Bel. J. c. 
290. 


155 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


Ling, B. 
10. c. 1 Js 
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Y. of R. 


456. 
Bef. F. C. 
1586 Con- 
fullhip, 
Livy, B. 
10. c. 15. 


: The Roman HigTtor Y. Book III. 
one of the Conſuls, when he himſelf oppoſed the pro- 


ceeding. At firſt he offered the ſame objection which 
he had employed the year before. But when Appius 
Claudius (who had probably ſecured his own election) 
and the whole body of the Nobility, ſurrounded his 
chair, and preſſed him in the moſt earneſt manner to 
* take this opportunity of excluding the Plebeians from 


the Cunſulſbip, and thereby reſtoring both to that Ma- 


F. of R. 
457. 


Bef. F. C. 


295. 
156 Con- 
ſulſhip. 


* giſtracy and to the Patricians their priſtine dignity,, 
he anſwered,” That he ſhould not have refuſed to re- 


* ceive the names of two Patricians, if he had ob- 


© ſerved an intention to join any other but himſelf with 


Appius Claudius; but would never give ſo bad an ex- 


© ample, as that of ſtanding candidate, contrary to Law, 


in an Aſſembly where he himſelf preſided.” Here- 
upon Volumnius Flamma, a Plebeian, was choſen Col- 


legue to Appius. The Patricians, much diſſatisfied 
with Fabius, imputed his refuſal of the Conſulſbip to his 


diſlike of Appius for a Collegue, a man who far ſur- 


paſſed him in eloquence, and the arts of civil govern- 


Livy, B. 
10. c. 16. 


0 17. 


ment. 5 
Both the Conſuls of the laſt year received orders to 
continue the war in Samnium, in quality of Proconſuls, 
for ſix months; ſo that the Republic had very ſoon four 
armies on foot under four Generals. 55 

Fabius, after his return into Samnium, was obliged to 
lead his army againſt the Lucanians, who had lately 


roſe up in arms; and he ſpent his Proconſulate in keep- 


ing them in awe, and hindering them from joining the 
Samnites. In the mean time Decius puſh'd the Samnites 


to the laſt extremity, drove their army even out of 


Samnium, and then laid ſiege to their Towns. When 
he had taken and ſack' d Murgantia, he perſuaded the 


ſoldiers to ſel] their booty for money, that they might 


not be incumber'd with it in their future expeditions. 


After this, Romulea and Ferentinum were both taken by 


aſſault; and, to compleat the deſtruction of Samnium, 


a new army of two Legions and fifteen hundred auxili- 


aries advanced thither under the command of the Chn- 
ful Volumnius. | 2 
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$ II. THE war with the Hetrurians had fallen by V. of R- 
lot to Appius. The ſtorm was now gathered on that * 4 
ſide. For the Samnites, who had been driven out of - 3 
their own country by Decius, had taken refuge in He- 156 Gon 
truria, and there, in a Diet held at their requeſt, had ſulſbip. 
preſs'd the chiefs of the Lucumonies to exert their utmoſt "I 8. 
ftrength againſt the Romans, offering to ſerve under 'Þ 
them at their own expence, and to follow them even to | 
the foot of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleaſed with 
this propoſal, had raiſed a formidable army, which was 
ſtrengthened with ſome Troops of the Gauls, whom they 
had engaged by the force of money to join them. Up- 
on the news of ſo powerful a confederacy formed againſt 
the Republic, the Romans diſpatched away Appius at 
the head of two Legions and twelve thouſand auxili- 
aries; but it was rather to keep the enemy within 
bounds, than in expectation of any notable advantage 
from the conduct of their Conſul. And indeed he was 
worſted, for want of military ſkill, in every ſkirmiſh - 
and ſlight action in which he ventured to engage; in- 
ſomuch that the ſoldiers had no longer any confidence 
| in their General, and the General became diftruſtful of Ex tribus 
his ſoldiers. In this extremity he is ſaid (for the thing eue 
is not certain) to have written to his Collegue to leave LiviumB. 
Samnium, and haſten to his aſſiſtance. Volumnius came 10. c. 18. 
with all expedition, and the troops of Appius were over- 


joyed at his arrival. But Appius himſelf ſeemed ſurpriſed 
= at it, diſown'd the letter, and reproached his Collegue 
. with aQting diſhonourably, in quitting the province 
; aſſigned him, in order to gain the credit of giving aſſiſ- 
7 tance to others who did not want it. Holumnius upon 
. this would have immediately returned to Samnium, if 
5 the Officers of both armies had not entreated him to 
t || Have no regard to the unaccountable behaviour of Ap- 
. Pius, but to conſider the intereſt of the Republic, which . 10. 
y required his preſence in Hetruria. We are juſt read 
* to give battle, and ſhouid matters go ill with us for 
1 < want of your aſſiſtance, will it be enquired whether 
4 Appius treated you with arrogance, or not? No, the 


* Roman People will conſider only the ill ſucceſs of the 
0 5 | battle, 
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battle, and impute it to your too haſty reſentments.” 
The Officers, while they remonſtrated theſe things, 
inſenſibly led both the Cuſuls to that part of the camp 
where the ſoldiers were wont to meet when the Gene- 


ral was to harangue them; and where they were ac- 


tually aſſembled. There the two Collegues in longer 


diſcourſes, than before in their more private converſa- 


tion, made their complaints of each other; and as Vo- 
lumnius had the better cauſe, he ſurpaſſed himſelf on 


this occaſion in ſpeaking, for he was naturally no Ora- 


tor. Upon which Appius could not forbear rallying : 
* Romans, you are much obliged to me, I have made 
a dumb ConsvuL ſpeak. I remember, that, the firſt 
time Yolumnius and I were joined together in the Con- 
* /ulate, he ſcarce opened his mouth for ſome months; 
© he had then no tongue, and now, you fee, he is 


grown even eloquent, a perfect Orator, Yolumnius 


* anſwered, I ſhould have been better pleaſed if inſtead 


of your teaching me how to talk, I had taught you 


© how to fight. The ſervice of the Republic requires 
© at preſent an able General, more than a fine Speaker, 


and if you have a mind to know which of us under- 


< ſtands better the conduct of an army, that may ſoon 
© be decided. There are two provinces, Samnium and 


© Hetruria , make your choice, I am ready to under- 


© take the war in either of them.” At theſe words the 
ſoldiers cried out, that they ſhould both in conjunction 
carry on the war in Hetruria. Volumnius anſwered, 
Since I have already made one miſtake, and have 
© miſrepreſented the intention of my Collegue, I ſhould 


© be ſorry to fall into another by miſunderſtanding your 
© inclinations. So put the matter therefore out of all 


doubt: If you would have me ſtay here, ſignify it by 
© an acclamation.” - Inſtantly the army gave a general 
ſhout, which was heard in the camp of the enemy, who 


immediately took the alarm, and drew up in order of- 


battle. Yolumnius without delay marched out to meet 
them, Appius is ſaid to have helitated a while, unde- 
termined whether he ſhould fight or not, till he found 
that his Troops were diſpoſed to follow his Collegue, 


In 
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in defiance of the orders of their own General. But V. of R. 


then an emulation for glory, and the ſhame of being | , 
obſcured by a rival, rouſed him to ſuch a degree, that : — : 
he exerted himſelf beyond what could have been ex- 156 Con- 
pected. He performed the part of an able and brave fulſhip. 
Commander, having firſt made a vow to Bellona to 
build her a Temple, in caſe he proved victorious. The 
united Samnites and Hetrurians were entirely defeated, 
and their camp taken and plunder'd. CE ES 

F. III. THIS victory put an end to the miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two Conſuls, and they agreed to 
act jointly againſt Hetruria. But Volumnius, by an un- 
expected event, was called back into his own province. Liv. B. io. 
The Samnites, though ſo much exhauſted, had raiſed c 20. 
new levies, ſpread themſelves over Campania, and ra- 
vaged it; which obliged Volumnius (the Proconſulate of 
Fabius and Decius being expired) to haſten to the aſ- 
{iſtance of the Campanians. When he came to the foot 
of Mount Maſſicus, in the diſtrict of Cales, he learnt 
that the intention of the enemy (who were encamped 
near the Yulturnus) was to break up their camp about 
midnight, march home, diſburthen themſelves of their 
booty, and then return to make freſh devaſtations. 
Volumnius made ſo much expedition, that he came upon 
them, when they were unprepared for battle, flew fix 
thouſand of them, and recovered all the ſpoil they had 
taken. This ſucceſs quieted the minds of the People at 
Rome, who had been much alarmed at the laſt enterprize 
of the Samnites ; and they now took into conſideration 
the proper means to ſecure Campania from the like in- c. 21. 
wa 1 for the future. It was judged proper to ſettle 
two Colontes, one at the mouth of the Liris, called the 
Colony of Minturne, the other at Sinueſſa. However, 
the Senate deferred the execution of that deſign, on ac- 
. count of matters of greater importance, which at this 
time indiſpenſibly required their immediate attention. 


CHAP. XXII. 


5. I. Q. Fabius is elected the 5th time to the Conſulate, 
and at his requeſt the Comitia grant bim Decius again 
Vol. II. | A for 
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| The ROMAN His Tory. Book III. 
For a Collegue. F. II. A rivalſbip between the Patri- 


cian and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of ſtrict 
Chaſtity. F. III. The Senate decree the conduct of the 
war againſt the Hetrurians to Fabius, the Patrician 
Conſul. His Plebeian Chllegue Decius appeals from 
the Senate's decree to the People. $. IV. In an engage- 
ment which the Romans have with a confederate army of 
Gauls and Samnites, Decius, (who commands the 
Roman left wing) to recover the courage of his troops, 
terrified and broken by the armed chariots of the Gauls, 
devotes him/elf to death in the ſame manner his father 
had done on a like occaſion : after which Fabius obtains 
a compleat viftory. $. V. The Samnites are again 
routed by the forces of Appius, now Prætor of Rome, 
and the Proconſul Volumnius. Rome is affizfed by a 
Plague, and terrified by Prodigies. 1 


F. I. ERTAIN advice came to Rome, that the 


Hetrurians had concluded a freſh treaty with 
the Samnites, Umbrians and Gauls ; and that the armies 
of the four nations were already aſſembled in two 
camps in Hetruria, where was only Appius with his 
troops to make head againſt them. The Comitia for 
the new elections being ſoon after held, Volumnius 
(who had been recalled from Samnium to preſide in 
them) before he took the ſuffrages of the Centuries, put 


the aſſembly in mind, that they were that day to elect 


two Conſuls who would have four nations to contend 
with; he added, that he doubted not but, in fo perillous 
a ſeaſon, they would chooſe the ableſt General in the 
Commonwealth to the Conſulate, . otherwiſe he would 
have named a Dictator. At theſe words all eyes were 
immediately turn'd again upon Fabius. But when the 
Centuries, of called, had voted for him and for Volum- 
nius, he ſtarted difficulties, as formerly, and excuſed 
himſelf on account of his age. However, he at length 
ſignified his conſent, provided he might again have 
Decius for his Collegue. He will be a ſupport to my 
© old age. One Cenforſhip and two Conſulates, in 
* which Decius and I have been already Collegues, have 

TN * made 
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© monwealth to have her Magiſtrates live in concord. 


of having a Temple dedicated to Plebeian Chaſtity : 
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* made me know what a happineſs it is to the Com- V. of R. 


57: 

© It is hard” for an old man to ſuit himſelf to a new Ber 7. C. 
Partner in Power. Twill be much eaſier to commu- 8 | 
* nicate my thoughts freely to a friend with whom ] culſhip. 
am thoroughly acquainted.” Yolumnius approved of 
Fabins's requeſt, and made a fine encomium upon De- 
cius, inſiſting much on the great advantages which 
* would flow from the harmony between two Generals 
in. ſuch ſtrict friendſhip,” The day being ſpent in 
theſe harangues, the elections were put off to the 
next, and then Fabius and Decius + (though the latter A 5th 
was abſent from the aſſembly) were declared Con/uls ; time. 
Appius choſen Pretor, and Volumnius continued in the f A 4th 
command of the army in Samnium, with the title of 
Proconſul. _ ; | 

$. IT. IN this criſis of an approaching terrible war, Zi. B. 10. 
the People being very ſuperſtitious multiplied their c. 23. 
public acts of Devotion ; and theſe gave riſe to a quar- 
rel among the Roman Ladies. In the Ox-market was 
a temple built to the honour of Patrician Chaſtity ; and 
none of the wives of Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever 
their huſbands might be, were ever admitted into it. 
However, Aula Virginia being herſelf nobly deſcended, 
and being the wife of the Plebeian Conſul Volumnius, 
claimed a right of aſſiſting at the ceremonies with the 
Patrician Ladies. And when the latter oppoſed her 
pretenſions, * What! /aid ſbe, is my virtue $ ſuſpected? LPudictia. 
Was I meanly born? Or have I married two huſbands?” - 
(Second marriages were at this time fo great a blemiſh 
on the Roman women, that it excluded them the Tem- 
ple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virgina could ſay was to 
no purpoſe. She was abſolutely refuſed admittance into 
the ſanctuary. Upon this ſhe formed the reſolution 
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ſhe divided a part of her own houſe from the reſt, , 
cauſed an altar to be erected and conſecrated in it, and 
having there aſſembled the Plebeian women of the great- 
eſt diſtinction, complained to them of the pride of the 
Pairician Dames, told them her deſign, and preſs'd 

K k 2 them 
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J. of R. them to an emulation with thoſe haughty Ladies in the 
| Bef J. point of Modeſty and Virtue. This ſcheme was readi] 


295. approved, Ceremonies were inſtituted and obſerved, 


156 Con- much like thoſe practiſed in the other Temple; and this 


fulſhip. fervour continued for fome time: but at length women 

| of little merit and doubtful characters being admitted 
into the aſſembly, it ſunk into diſgrace, and no more 
mention was made of Plebeian chaſtity. | 


The ſame year, the Curule Zdiles (Cn. and 9. 0 11. 


nius) cited ſome uſurers to trial; and the effects of theſe 


being, by ſentence confiſcated to the Public, thoſe 


Magiſtrates purchaſed, with the produce, brazen gates 
for the Capitol; filver veſſels ſufficient to furniſh three 
Tables in the chapel of Jupiter; a ſtatue of this God 
in a chariot drawn by four horſes, which was placed on 
the pinnacle of his temple ; images of the two infants 
(founders of the city) ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf. This 


monument they placed at the Ruminal 1 pl rec i. . in 


the place, where had ſtood the wild fig-tree, under 
which Romulus and Remus were ſaid (in the fable con- 

cerning them) to have been carried by the ſtream *. 
Y. of R. F. III. WHEN the time came for Fabius and Decius 
. to enter upon office, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the 
Bef J. C. latter would be induced by gratitude, as well as by the 
. &, a age and ſuperior merit of his Collegue, to compliment 
fuilhip. him with the command of the army in Hetruria, without 
Liv. B. o. drawing lots. But as the Patricians made it a point of 
c. 24 honour not to permit any other than Faburs to have the 


conduct of the Hetrurian war, the Pleberans, on the 


other hand, would not ſuffer Fabius to have it, unleſs 
it fell to him by lot, leſt the Patrician Conſuls ſhould for 
the future claim a right of chooſing their provinces; 
and the pacific-minded Decius was compelled to go with 
the ſtream of his party. The queſtion being carried 


a The Z#d:les, from the ſame fund, paved with ſquare ſtone the 


road from the gate Capena to the Temple of Mars, which was not far 


from it, at the entrance of the Appian way. About the ſame time, 
Alius and Fulvius the Plebeian Ædiles, from the money raiſed by fines 
latd on the farmers of the public paſture grounds, entertained the 
People with ſome ſhews, and preſented ſome gold cups to Ceres. 


againſt 
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againſt him in the Senate, he appealed to the People V. of R. 
in Cymitia. There the two competitors pleaded each I . 
his own cauſe in few words, and more in the language . SS jl 

of Soldiers than of Orators. What! /aid Fabius, 5% Con- 

"= hal] ned a tree, and ſhall another gather the fulſhip. if 

fruits of it? It was I who firſt opened a way into He- 1 

truria through the Ciminian Foreſt, till then deemed 

impracticable. To what purpoſe did the People force 

me, at my age, to put myſelf at the helm of affairs, 

if they intended to give the conduct of the war to. 

another ?* After this he fell by degrees to complain of 

: his own choice of a Collegue, who ſeemed rather to be 

8 an adverſary than a friend, and to repent of the concord 

e in which they had lived together during three partner- 8 

1 ſhips in office. And he concluded with aſſuring the 

n aſſembly, that, notwithſtanding any thing he had ſaid, 

8 he pretended to no other right to command in the pre- 

is ſent war, than what their opinion of his abilities ſhould 

n give him; and that as he had ſubmitted his cauſe to the 

| pray apts of the Senate, he was equally ready to 

1- abide by the deciſion of the People. | : 

Decius began his harangue with complaining of the 

15 partiality of the Senate, who, he ſaid, envied the Ple- 

12 beians every degree of honour ; he then pleaded the 

1e eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Con/uls drawing lots for their 
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nt provinces, after which he thus proceeded : * Did the 

ut | * queſtion relate only to the honouring of Fabius He 

of © has ſo well deſerved of the public, and I in particular 

he am ſo much obliged to him, that I ſhould never be f 
he || © backward to contribute to his glory, if I could do it 

eſs | + without ſhame and diſgrace to myſelf. But who can 

for be ſo blind as not to fee, that if, in the caſe of a dan- 

s; | © gerous war, the conduct of it be given to one of the 

ith «. Conſuls without drawing lots, the other muſt be 

ed « deemed inſufficient, uſeleſs, and fupernumerary ? 


| Fabius boaſts of his exploits in Hetruria, and Decius is 
the ambitious of being able to boaſt of the like exploits; 
far Þ «© and perhaps it may be his fortune to extinguith that 
nes fire which Fabius only cover'd, and which has often 
the | -* nce broke out afreſh. As for Honours and Rewards, 
| "TS „I ſhall 
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© T ſhall be ever ready to yield them to my Collegue, 
© out of reſpect to his Age and Dignity ; but when the 
« queſtion is of Difficulties and Dangers, I can never 
« willingly yield theſe either to him or to any other. 
When Decius had ended, Fabius made only this ſhort 


reply: I deſire, Romans, that before you decide on 


the preſent diſpute, you will hear Apprus's letters read. 
This ſaid, he left the aſſembly. Appius, in his letters, 
had painted the dangers with which the Republic was 
threaten'd in very lively colours; and there needed no 
more to induce the Comrtia to have recourſe to the ſureſt 


remedy. The People inſtantly and unanimouſly deter- 
mined, that the conduct of the war in Hetruria ſhould 
be committed to Fabius. 2 


$. IV. AND now all the Roman youth were eager 
to ſerve under the command of ſo able a General. 
But he, either to diſpel the public fears by a ſhew of 
confidence, or to prevent any aſſociates being joined 
with him, declared, that he would take no ſtronger a 
reinforcement to the army; than four thouſand Foot, 
and fix hundred Horſe. With theſe he marched to- 


Wards the camp, which the fearful Appius was ſtill 
ſtrengthening with new fortifications. Not far from it 


he met a detachment, ſent to cut wood in a neighbour- 
ing foreſt. * Whither are you going, ſoldiers?” ſaid 


Fabius. They anſwer' d, To the foreſt, for wood to 


* fortify the camp.” What! cried the General, is it 
not already fortified ?? © Doubtleſs it is, reply'd the 
Soldiers; and we are ſurrounded by a double ditch 
and a double rampart, yet we are ſtill afraid.“ You 
© have wood enough, /aid Fabius; return to the camp 
© and level the rampart.” The detachment immedi- 
ately return'd, and put the Conſul's orders in execu- 
tion, which much alarmed both the Army and its Ge- 
neral, till the workmen inform'd them, that what they 
were doing was by the command of Fabius, who would 
ſoon be in the camp. Fabius arrived the ſame day; 
and the next Appius ſet out for Rome to take poſſeſſion 
of the Prætorſbip, to which he had been choſen, as an 


employ- 
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the neceſlity of ſending either Decius or Volumnius with 


nion, that Fabius ought to be left at full liberty to de- 


ral's being joined with him, he ſaid, he ſhould acqui- 
danger; but then he deſired that Decius might be the 


« good intelligence in which we formerly lived : There 
is no man that I can prefer before him. With him I 


Senate, the People, and 42 himſelf left the matter 
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employment better ſuited to his talents. and capacity, V. of R. 1 
than the command of an army. _ RAS . = 
Fabius obſerved a quite different conduct from that 294. 
of his predeceſſor. Inſtead of ſhutting up his ſoldiers 155 Con- 
within fortifications, he kept them in continual motion. ſu:ſhip. - | 
He ſaid, nothing was more healthful for foldiers than 1 
a frequent change of place, and to march from one 4 
country to another; and indeed he obliged them 
often to make as long marches as was poſſible at that 
time of the year, for the winter was not yet over; and 
by this means he gave his troops an air of confi- 
dence. - 8 Ne 
But before the ſeaſon permitted him to enter upon 
action, he went back to Rome, either of his own mo- 
tion, or by invitation of the Senate. (Some authors 
ſay, that Appius at his return had made a dreadſul re- 
preſentation of the forces of the enemy, and had urged 


a ſecond army to his aſſiſtance: and they add, that 
Decius had upon this occaſion declared it to be his opi- 


termine concerning the wants of his army, and the 
intereſt of the Republic; and had moved, that he 
might be ſent for to Rome, to give his judgment of 
the ſtate of affairs.) When Fabius arrived, he gave Liv. B. io. 
ſuch an acount of things to the Senate and People, as © 26. 
neither to encreaſe the apprehenſions of the Republic, 
nor to let her ſleep in ſecurity. As to another Gene- 


eſce in it, on account of the fears of others, not his 
own, nor becauſe he thought the Republic to be in any 


perſon. How is it poſſible that I ſhould forget the 
© ſhall never want forces, nor have too many enemies 
to deal with. But if my Collegue has other views, 
© and cares not to act in conjunction with me, I am 


willing that Volumnius be ſent in his ſtead.“ The 


k 4 wholly 


t 


0 
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"Ty oy _ wholly to the determination of Fabius. Decius declared, 


bei J ©, that he was ready to go either to Samnium or Herrutia, 


204, as his Collegue judged beſt; a declaration ſo pleaſing to 
1.57 Con- the aſſembly, and which ſpread ſuch a joy among them, 
i ulſbip, that they congratulated: one another, as if victory had 

71 been already gained, and they were decreeing their Ge- 

nerals a Triumph, not the conduct of a waer. 

Before the Ounſuls left Rome, they ſent away the Pro- 
conſul Volumnius into Samnium, and, in order to cover 
the city on the ſide of Hetruria, directed two camps to 


be pitched, one on the hill Vaticanus, cloſe by the Ja- 


niculum, the other in the country of the Faliſci. After 
theſe regulations they ſet out for Hetruria, and upon 


the road received the news of the total defeat of a Le- 


gion which Fabius had left under the command of Scipio, 


near old Cuſium. A numerous body of thoſe Gauls, 


called Senones, had ſurrounded the Romans, and cut 

them all off. However, the Con/uls were not diſcou- 

raged by this accident. Their army conſiſted of four 

_ Legions, a good number of Roman Knights, a thouſand 

Liv. B.1o, Campanian Horſe, and a body of auxiharies, more nu- 
c. 27, 28. merous than the forces of the Romans.” They divided 
itt into two parts, and encamped ſeparately, but not far 


miles from the enemy, It is faid, that the army of 
the Gauls and Samnites, who encamped together, con- 


hundred and thirty Foot, and forty fix thouſand Horſe. 
What the number was of the Hetrurians and Unbrians 
(who jointly made. another camp) is not told. It was 


whilſt the Hetrurians and Umbrians attack'd their two 
camps. Fabius had notice by deſerters, of this deſign; 
and in order to diſconcert it, and make a diverſion, he 
ſent directions to the Propretors, Fulvins and Poſthumius, 
who were encamp'd near Rome, to march their twoarmies 
into Hetruria, and ravage it. This ſtratagem had the de- 
fired effect. The Hetrurians and Umbrians haſten'd to 
the relief of the poor People, whoſe houſes were plunder'd 


from each other, in the plain of Sentinum, about four 


ſiſted of a hundred and forty three thouſand three 


agreed among theſe Confederates, that the Gauls and 
Samnites only ſhould engage the Romans in the field, 


and. 
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and lands laid waſte; and, during their abſence, the V. of R. 


Cynſuls brought the Gauls and Samnites to a battle. 
This is the firſt time that we read of armed Chariots 


uſed in the wars of Haly. The Gauls ſurpriſed the Ro- 159 
mans, ſoon after the action began, with this new way ſulſhip. 


of fighting. Not only the Roman Cavalry, but the 


Infantry too of the left wing, which Decius command- 


ed, was diſorder'd and entirely broken by them; nor 
could he by his utmoſt efforts engage his terrified ſol- 
diers to rally. In this extremity he remember'd the 
example of his father, and in the very ſame manner 
devoted himſelf to the Dii Manes to ſave his army. 


orm of words, 


550 


58, 
Bet. J. ©. 
294. 
Co 


Aſſiſted by M. Livius the Pontifex, he Fee wm the 
ſame ceremonies, pronounced the ſame 


and ruſh'd unarm'd among the enemy. The loſs of 


the General uſually occaſions the defeat of his Troops 
but ſuch was the ſuperſtition of the Romans, that the 
death of their General, in this way of ſacrifice, gave 


them new courage. The Pontifex, who was himſelf Liv. B. 10. 


a brave ſoldier, took advantage of their prejudices, 
put himſelf at their head, and eaſily brought them to 
renew the attack, in which they were ſeconded by ſome 
troops, ſent by Fabius from the rear, under the com- 
mand of his two Lieutenants. The fortune of the da 

quickly- changed in favour of the Romans in the left 


- 


In the mean time Fabius, who had hitherto done 


little more than act upon the defenſive, artfully manag- 


c. 29. 


ing his troops till the firſt fury of the Samnites was a- 


bated, now ordered his Cavalry to wheel about, flank 


the wings of the enemy, and be ready to charge upon 


a ſignal = He then began to preſs upon the ene- 
my in front; and às ſoon as he perceived that their 
ſtrength was 3 exhauſted, he made Horſe and 
Foot, troops of Reſerve, all charge at once; nor could 
the Samnites ſuſtain the ſhock; they fled to their 


camp, leaving the Gauls by themſelves to make good 


the fight. | 
To break the Gauls, who yet kept their ground, 
Fabius detached a body of five hundred Campan an 
| HForſe 


08 
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ſulſhip. 


Liv. B. 10. 


Macrob. 
5 Satur. 
B. 3. c. 13. 
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never n his father in any kind of merit, became 
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Horſe to ſetch a compaſs, and fall upon their rear, 
commanding the Principes of the ſecond Legion to fol- 
low this detachment of Horſe, and wherever they 
ſhould ſee the enemy's ranks broken by-them, to preſs 
on, and hinder the Gauls from rallying. This motion 
ſucceeded ſo wall, that the Gauls were at length de- 
feated. 

In the mean time Fabius ae the carp of the Sam- 
nites, and made a terrible flaughter there. Twenty 
five thouſand of the enemy were killed in the action 


of this day, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. A- 


mong the former was Gellius Egnatius, an eminent Sam- 


nite Commander, who by his negotiations had brought 


about the formidable alliance of the four nations. The 
Romans loſt of the left wing ſeven thouſand men, and 
one thouſand two hundred in the right. The Conſul's 
firſt care, after the victory, was to perform a promiſe 


he had made in the heat of the battle, to burn the 


ſpoils of the enemy in honour to Jupiter the Conqueror. 
He then cauſed ſearch to be made for the body of 
Decius, which being hidden under heaps: of the lain, 
could not be diſcovered that day, but the day following 
was found; due Obſequies were performed for the — 
Hero, and Fabius ſpoke his Funeral Oration. 

As for the Propretors, Fulvius and Poſthumius, they 
gained great advantages in Hetruria ; and the Proconſul 
Volumnius obtained a conſiderable victory over the Sam- 
nites at the foot of mount Tifernus. But notwithſtand- 


ing all theſe victories, neither Samnites nor Hetrurians 


were yet brought into ſubjection. The latter took 
courage, and aſſembled freſh forces as ſoon as Fabius 


left the country, ſo that he was obliged to lead his army 


thither again. A new victory obtained over them was 


the laſt of this Hero's exploits, in the ſtation of Chief 
Commander. 


Fabius had a ſon whoſe ſurname was Gee or The 
Gulph, an appellation given him on account of his ex- 
ceſſive intemperance in his youth. This man after- 
wards corrected his way of living, and though he 


worthy 
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and, in order to wipe off the ſhame of his paſt ex- 


{ja 4. fines. The money ariſing from theſe fines 
e 


Appius the Pretor was diſpatched from Rome to put 


of the Proconful Volumnius. Theſe two Generals hav- 
ing united their forces, defeated the enemy (whom 


fought in the Camp! Stellates in Campania. The Samnites i 


o 
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worthy of Public Offices. He was now Curule Aaile, V. - R. 


ceſſes, turned a zealous reformer of manners. He 4 5 oh 
brought before the Tribunal of the People, accuſations 155 Con- 
of Adultery againſt great numbers of women of dif- fulthip. 
tinction, who, being convicted, were condemned to 


conſecrated to the building of a Temple to Venus near 
the great Circus. 

§. V. BEFORE the end of this year, the Samnites 
brought two new armies into the field in different 
places, and even acted on the offenſive. Upon which 


himſelf at the head of thoſe troops which Decius had 
commanded, and was ordered to go to the aſſiſtance 


they had conſtrained to join theirs) «in a pitched battle 


loſt ſixteen thouſand. three hundred men. 

Rome had never before made war in ſo many places 
at the ſame time with more ſucceſs. But, in the midſt 
of her rejoicings for ſuch ſignal victories, ſhe was viſited 
with a dreadful Plague. It was a melancholy contraſt, Orf.B. 3- 
as Oroſius obſerves, to behold the Triumphal Proceſ- c. 21: 
ſion of Fabius often interrupted by Funerals; and the 
applauſes of the People by the lamentations of thoſe 
who bewailed the dead, or the dying. 

Prodigies were never in greater plenty than this | 
year. In three days there flowed ſucceſſively, from the * | 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, three different liquors ; the B 
firſt day blood, the ſecond honey, and the third milk; 
and in divers places it rained earth, The Augurs and Liv. B. 10. 
Sybilline Books were conſulted upon theſe imaginary c. 31. 
prognoſtics, and the joy for paſt victories was much 


damped by the preſent calamity, and 1 the apprehen- 
ſion of impending evils. 


C HAP. 
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$. I. The war was carried on againſt the Samnites with 

various ſucceſs. $. II. Three of the Lucumonies of 
Hetruria are reduced to ſue for peace. “. III. The Sam- 
nite war is continued. The Samnites make 16000 of 
their ſoldiers bind themſelves by oaths and impreca- 
tions to conquer or die. The Romans gain the victory 
by a new ſtratagem. $. IV. The war breaks out afreſh 
in Hetruria. The Hetrurians are reduced to buy a 
truce for a year. In this year a Sun dial is, for the 
firſt time, ſeen at Rome. v. V. A new regulation is 
made relating to the Guardianſhip of Orphans, and ano- 
ther relating to the Public Games. 8 


F. I. NH E Republic had now been forty eight years 
in war with the Samnites, almoſt without 
interruption; and though the latter had been ſo often 
vanquiſhed, they did not rehnquiſh the hope of being 
finally the Conquerors. Four times (fays Livy) they 
had been defeated the very laſt year; they had loft 
their ableſt General; they ſaw their Allies in the ſame 
L.. B. 10. ; | : has ; 
c. 31. their own ſtrength, nor by foreign aid, maintain their 
ground; yet they did not deſiſt from the war: They 


were never weary of fighting, even unfortunately, in 


quiſhed than not ſtrive for victory. | | e 
© 32, 33 So conſiderable were the [preparations they made to 
neceſſary to employ againſt them both the new Cm/41s, 
Y. of x. L. Poſthumius * Megellus and M. Atilius Regulus But, 
459. Hofthumius falling ſick, Atilius was diſpatched away 


203- get out of Samnium. The two armies met juſt upon 
GI: ok the confines of Campania and here the Conjul was no 


deſign of forcing his lines. By the help of a very 
thick fog they approached the Roman camp, ſur- 


f 


adverſe fortune as themſelves; they could neither by 


the defence of liberty: They choſe rather to be van- 


take the field once more, that the Senate thought it 


Bet. J. C. without him, to attack the enemy before they could 
*Azdtime ſooner encamped than the Samnites formed the bold 


priſed 
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without fighting. 
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priſed the advanced-guards, made themſelves maſters V. of R. 


of the Decuman gate, and penetrated as far as to the 


8 tent, where the Military Cheſt was kept. 


e alarm reaching to the General's quarters, he a- 
waked, put himſelf at the head of ſome Manipuli, and, 


in ſhort, repulſed the enemy, but durſt not purſue them 


for fear of an ambuſh. Though this enterprize of the 
Samnites did not prove ſucceſsful, yet the courage with 
which they. had felt themſelves animated to make the 
attempt, gave them new confidence; and they kept the 
Romans ſo cloſely ſhut up, that they could not enter 


Samnium, to live there upon free quarter. 


The difadvantageous ſituation of Atilius's army a- 
larm'd the Senate and People at Rome; ſo that Piſtbu- 
mius, tho' not perfectly recover'd, thought himſelf 
obliged to ſet out for Samnium with the two Legions al- 
lotted him. Upon his arrival the Samnites, being in no 
condition to make head againſt two Conſular armies, 
decamped in haſte, and left their country open to be 
pillaged. Poſthumius applied himſelf to the beſieging 
of Towns, and took Milionia and Triventum; the latter 

Atilius met with more difficulties and danger in his 
expeditions. Having received intelligence that the Sam- 
nites were beſieging Luceria, in Apulia, he haſtened to 
its relief, but found the enemy in his way, The two 
armies came to an engagement, in which the Romans 
ſuffered moſt ; and this misfortune ſo mightily dejected 
them, that they paſſed the night in great uneaſineſs, 


expecting every moment to ſee the enemy approach to 


force their lines. But it happened on the other hand, 
that the Samnites were no leſs terrified, and thought 
only of returning home. The difficulty was how to 
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Li. B. 10. 


C. 34» 35» 
& 36. 


put their deſign in execution, becauſe the place where 


they. were poſted was a kind of defile and much con- 


fined, and the Romans were between them and Sam- 


nium. They refolved at length to go directly towards 
the Roman camp, endeavour to march along by the ſide 
of it, and make the plain. The Conſul imagining that 
the enemy was come to attack him, gave orders to his 

Legions 


J 
+! 
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Y. of R. Legions to prepare for battle, and to follow him out of 
Bet, © the camp. But though the Officers were ready enough 
203. to obey him, the Soldiers were ſo fatigued and inti- 
158 . midated, that he could not, even by ſoft words, prevail 
fulſhip. with them to ſtir. In the mean time the Samnites drew 
near, and the Roman Soldiers pretended to diſcern, 
that they were loaded with ſtakes, as if they meant to 
form a Paliſade round the camp. The Con/ul hereupon 
expoſtulated with his men on the diſgrace of ſuffering 
themſelves to be ſhut up in their camp to ſtarve there; 
and ſhame at length made them march out, tho' very 
ſlowly and unwillingly. The motion of the Romans was 
a diſappointment to the Samnites, for they had hoped 
to avoid a battle; however when they found it neceſ- 
ſary to fight, they prepared for it; and thus two cow- 
ard armies were brought to an engagement entirely 
againſt their inclinations. The Romans gave ground 
and would have fled into their entrenchments ; but Ali- 
lius ordering ſome troops of Horſe to the rear of his 
Infantry, with directions to kill every Roman who 
ſhould attempt to enter the camp, the run-a-ways were 
hereby brought to rally and renew the fight. The vic- 
tory at length fell to the Romans, after they had loſt 
7300 men. Atilius ſoon after, in his march homeward, 
met with a body of Samnites, who having made an in- 
curſion into the country of the Volſei, and brought 
thence a conſiderable booty and many Roman pritoners, 
were marching home in great diſorder ; he cut them 
in pieces, recovered the booty, and releaſed the captives. 
After this he returned to Rome, to preſide at the new 
+ elections. | 

A Triumph he was * refuſed for two reaſons, for having 
loft ſo many men in the battle, and for having releated 
his priſoners on the ſole condition of their paſſing under 

the yoke. 4 
Lie, B. 10. J. II. THE other Conſul, Pothumius, becauſe he 
c. 33- Could find no employment for his Troops in Samnium, 


2 The Faſt. Cap. give Atilius a Triumph over the Vo!ſones and 
Samnites. 
marched 
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marched them, without any order from the Senate, in- V. of R. 
to Hetruria. Here he defeated the Volſinienſes, took Bes 
Ruſelle by aſſault and reduced Yolfinir, Pernfia, and 1 5 el 
Arretium (three principal cities) to ſue for peace. 'The 13 
Senate granted them a truce of forty years, on condi- ſulſhip. 
tion of their paying each 500,000 pounds of braſs into 
the treaſury of the Republic. For theſe exploits the 
Conſul, without ſcruple, petitioned the Senate for a 
Triumph; not that he expected the Fathers would grant 
it, but becauſe it was cuſtomary, on ſuch occaſions, to 
make the firſt application to em. Some oppoſed his 
requeſt on pretence that he had not taken the field 
early enough ; others, becauſe he had left his province 
without the Senate's direction. Pythumins perceiving 
that the members who made theſe objections were in- 
fluenced partly by their enmity to him, partly by their 
friendſhip for the other Con/u/ (whom having met with 
the like refuſal, they would conſole, by putting his 
Collegue on the ſame foot with him) frankly addreſſed 
the houſe in theſe terms: © Conſeript Fathers, I ſhall 
not have my mind ſo wholly poſſeſſed with the re- 
* membrance and contemplation of your majeſty, as to 
forget that I am a Conſul. The wars, which J un- 
© dertook, I have conducted with ſucceſs; I have ſub- 
£ dued Samnium and Heiruria ; 1 have obtained for the 
Republic victory and peace; and now, in right of 
the ſame authority by which I made war, I will triumph.“ 
This ſaid, he left the aſſembly. A conteſt hereupon aroſe 
among the 7ribunes of the Commons : Some ſaid, they 
would forbid his Triumph, as unprecedented, and of 
bad example; others declared' they would ſupport him 
in his pretenſion. The affair came at length before the 
People; and Pofthumins was ſummoned to the Aﬀem- 
| bly. He put them in mind, © that the Conſuls Yale- 
rius and Horatius“, and lateiy Marcius Rutilys, . father & Tn 304. 
of one of the preſent Cenſors, had !riumphed, not by 
the Authority of the She, but by e. will of the 
People He added, That, if he had not known 
that ſome of the 771bunes, meer vaſſals to the nobles, 
would have employed their Veto againſt his bill, he 
| ND * ſhould 
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V. of R. © ſhould have made his firſt application to the Comitia; 
Bet? 2 * for. that the good pleaſure and favour of the People, 
* /* © © unanimous, J. and ever would, with him, ſupply 


3 © the place of all Decrees and Commands. The next 


ſulſhip. day, contrary to the will of the whole Senate; and in 
T Aaver- ſpire of the + oppoſition of ſeven of the Tribunes, the 
bem " Conſul, aided by the other three, obtained the honours 
of the Triumph ; and the People ſolemnized the day 

with extraordinary rejoicings *. | 5 
* Faſt, BY a Cenſus taken this * year, the number of Roman 


Capit. Citizens, fit to bear arms, appeared to be 262,322. 


Livy transfers this Cenſus to the next year, and calls the 


Tuſtrum that followed it, the nineteenth, reckoning 


only from the inſtitution (in the year 3 10) of the Cen- 
ſorſbip; and even then there is the difference of one 
between his reckoning, and that of the Faſti; according 

to which the Cenſus of this year was the twentieth, and 

the Luſtrum the thirtieth, | DR 199, 

v. of R. . III. TO I. Papirius Curſor (fon of the famous 
460. Hero of that name, five times Conſul) and Sp. Car vi- 


| Bet. J. C. lius were transferred the Conſular Faſces. Atilius, the 


*9% late Conſul, obtained the Prætorſbip. His Collegue 
fullhip, Pyſtbumius, to avoid a trial before the People, to which 
Liv. B. 10. à certain Tribune named Scantius, had cited him [pro- 
c. 47. bably for having left his Province without orders] en- 

gaged Carvilius to appoint him one of his Lieutenants. 
Af this time the Samnites, to make another vigorous 
effort, publiſhed a new Law, importing, that whoever, 
of an age fit to bear arms, ſhould not appear in the 

field on a ſummons from the General, or ſhould leave 
the ſervice without permiſſion, his head ſhould be de- 

voted to Jupiter (i. e. it ſhould be lawful for any one 
to kill him wherever found) and they appointed Aguilonia 
{a town of Hirpinia ſituated between Beneventum and 
Luceria] to be the place of rendezvous, 


b Liwy, at the end of this account acquaints us, that there is no 
certainty concerning the military actions of this year, or the com- 
manders who performed them ; and he mentions ſome particulars, as 
related by Claudius, others as related by Fabius, which are not in the 

foregoing narrative, but are in ſome things inconſiſtent with it. 
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A numerous army being by this means aſſembled, V. o 


the General cauſed to be erected, in the center of the 
camp, a tent or booth two hundred feet ſquare, co- 


vered on the top with linen cloth, and ſo cloſe on all 15 
ſides, that nothing of what paſſed within could be ſeen ſulſhip. 


by thoſe without. Here Sacrifices were offered accord- 
ing to an old Ceremonial, which Ovius Paccius, an old 
prieſt, . pretended to have found in an old linen book. 
This rite being performed, the General ſummoned all 
the principal men, men diſtinguiſhed either by their 
birth or exploits, and introduced them one by one into 
the tent. Here, to their unſpeakable terror, they be- 
held altars ſurrounded with flaughtered victims, and 
Centurions ſtanding by with drawn ſwords, and each 


perſon introduced was led to the altars more like a vic- 


tim, than an aſſiſtant at a ſacrifice. Immediately was 
adminiſtred to him an oath of ſecrecy as to every thing 
he ſhould hear or ſee in that place; after which he was 
conſtrained to pronounce a curſe upon himſelf, his fa- 
mily, and his poſterity, if he did not follow wherever 
the Generals ſhould lead him to fight, if he ever fled 
himſelf, or if he did not kill thoſe whom he ſhould 
ſee flying. - Some of the firſt refuſing to ſwear, were 
inſtantly killed ; and their bodies, thrown among the 
carcaſes of the victims, were, to thoſe who followed, 
an ęffectual leſſon to comply. Of the principal men of 
the Samnites, when they had all gone through this Ce- 
remony, the General ſelected ten, commanding that 
each of theſe ſhould, for the ſervice, chuſe ©, out of 
his acquaintance, the man upon whoſe bravery he 
could moſt rely, and that this man ſhould chuſe another 
of whom he had the like opinion, and ſo on, each 
man choſen chuſing another, till the number of 16,000 
was compleated. Theſe were called the Linen-Legion 
(Legio Linteata) from the covering of the Tent where 


the Nobility were ſworn; and they had finer helmets and 


This ſeems to be the meaning of Livy's words; Decem nominatis 
ab imperatore, eis dictum, ut vir virum legerint, donec ſexdecim - 
millium numerum confeciſſent. | | 


Vol. II. 


1 bucklers 
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V of R. bucklers than the reſt of the Troops, amounting to above 
kes 0 20,000, who, nevertheleſs, made a fine appearance. 

202 © While theſe things were doing, Carvilius, at the head 
292 . e 7 e oy bs 
159 Con- of the army which” Arilius had left near '/nteramna, 
_ made his way towards Samnium; and his\ firſt exploit 
8 . was the taking of Amiternum, a city of Sabinia, be- 
39 longing to the Samnites. Papirtus in the mean time 
haſtened the new levies at Rome, and, as ſoon as his 
? LT.egions were compleat, entered upon action. He took 
Furcoma (Livy calls it Duronia) in the neighbourhood 
of Amiternum, and then joining his Collegue, they went 
together to ravage that part of the Yol/cran territory, 
which was under the domination of the Samnites. After 
this, Carvilius prepared to lay fiege to: Commium, in the 
extremity of the eaſtern part of Samnium; and Papirius 
marched to Aguilonia, where the main ſtrength of the 


Samnites Was aſſembled. 4 10 e een CROSS 
- PAPIRIUS, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes with the 
enemy, . acquainted his Collegue, by a meſſenger, that 
he intended to give battle the next day, in caſe the 
Anſpices were favourable; and defired him to preſs the 
ſiege of Commiun vigorouſly, that no detachments might 
* be ſent from thence to ſtrengthen the Samnite army. 
Then calling his Troops together, he exhorted them 
not to fear the enemy for the extraordinary methods 

they had taken to make themſelves valiant z* told 

them, That Oaths, extorted by fear and violence, 

<© would never give true courage”; put them in mind 

of his father's victory over a Samnite army, which had 

« made themſelves fine, as theſe had done, with proud 
Creſts to their Helmets, and magnificent Bucklers.' 
Animated by theſe words the ſoldiers with one voice 

called out to lead them to battle: Nay, fo univerſal 

was the deſire of coming to an engagement, that one 

| of the Pularii, or Keepers of the Chickens, made a falſe 

Liv. c. 40. report of their behaviour, and declared, that they had 
leapt preſently out of their cage, and fed ſo greedily as 


- — = a — , . 
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the pavement: Good omens theſe, but the facts were 
The General ſeemed overjoyed at the Au- 
| = gury, 


Tripudium 
_ Boliflimum. not true. 


to let ſome of their meat drop out of their mouths upon 


5 I» „„ ß i... 


man Knights, who had overheard the keepers of the B. 7. c. 2 


care: but if the Augur has given a falſe account, the 


cloſe: engagement, he who had made the falſe report = 
was killed by an unknown hand [probably by order of 1 


from whence they were to fall upon the enemy in the 5,13. 


could be ſeen but the tops of ſome ſtandards and | [1 


flank a body of infantry on each 


— 


o 
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gury, and ordered preparations to be made for fight- V. of R. 
ng: When, the next day, he had aſſigned his ſeveral 8 
fficers their poſts, and had made all the proper diſ- Bef. J hen 
poſitions to charge the enemy, his nephew Papirius, a 159 Con- 
youth born in an age (ſays Livy) when. men were not culſhip. 

yet acquainted with that philoſophy which teaches a 

contempt of the Gods, diſcovered to him the error he 

was in; and he did this at the inſtigation of ſome Ro- Val. Max. 


Chickens diſputing about the Augury of that day. The 


= 


General anſwered, * I commend your pious zeal and 


< vengeance will fall upon his head alone. The Au- 
gury, as reported to me, was good and fortunate for 
* the Roman People.” He then commanded, that the 
Keepers of the Chickens ſhould be placed at the head of 
the firſt line; and, before the two armies came to a 


the Conſul.] The news being brought to Papirius, he 
pretended to conſider it as a ſtroke from heaven: The 
Gods are with us,” he cried, © their vengeance; has 

* ſpent itſelf on the guilty head.“ In the beginning of 2% Bl. 10. 
the action the Samnites, eſpecially thoſe who had bound c. 41, 42. [ 
themſelves by oath not to fly, made a vigorous reſiſ- 1 


tance; till on a ſudden they perceived at ſome diſ- 


tance a cloud of duſt, ſuch as is wont to be raiſed by 

the march of a conſiderable army. This duſt was 

cauſed by the ſervants and muleteers of the Roman | - 

camp, whom Papirius had ordered one of his officers | 

to mount upon mules and beaſts of burden, and lead p 

them, together with fome Manipuli of the allies, by - = 

round-about ways to the top of a neighbouring hill, | 
| 


heat of the battle. Theſe troops had provided thems- Strat. B. 
ſelves with branches of trees, which they had trained 2. c. 4. 
along the ground to raiſe the greater duſt.. Nothing 1 


lances, and ſomething likely cavalry, which ſeemed to 
fide. Both armies 9 
L I 2 were | 
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Y. of R. were deceived by this appearance; and, the better to 
. 460. © carry on the deceit, Papirius himſelf pretended to be 
BE FC: ſurpriſed, and cried out. with air of joy, Conti 


io Con- Nun muſt certainly be taken, and my Collegue is 


ip. come to my aſſiſtance. Courage, ſoldiers, let us 
make haſte to gain the victory, before another army 
* can arrive to ſhare the glory of the day.“ Then 


making the ſignal for his Cavalry to charge, they in- 


ſtantly gave the reins to their horſes, drove full ſpeed 
through the files of the Infantry (that widened and 
Oreſ. B. 3. made room for that purpoſe) upon the enemy's Bat- 
. 22. talions, and quickly put them to the rout. Twelve 
thouſand Samnites, according to Orofius, were lain: 
but, according to Livy, above thirty | thouſand ; and 
Aquilonia, whither moi of the fugitives fled for ſhelter, 
was ſoon after taken. VVV 
It is recorded (ſays Livy) that Papirius, whether from 
natural temper, or from a confidence of ſucceſs, ſhew- 
ed, in the important battle of this day, a chearfulneſs, 
ſuch as had hardly ever been ſeen in any other General 
on a like occaſion. From the ſame ſtrength of mind it 
was, that a doubtful Augury could not divert him from 
fighting, and that, in the heat of action, when it was 
cuſtomary for commanders to vow temples to the Gods, 
he only vowed, that in caſe of victory, he would make 
to Jupiter a Libation of wine mixed with honey, before 


he taſted wine himſelf. The Gods were pleaſed with 


$. IV. CARYVILIUS was preparing to make a 

8 43, vigorous attack upon Cominium, according to the a- 
leg. greement between him and his Collegue, when he re- 
ceived a letter which Papirius had wrote to him before 

the battle, with notice that the Samnites had ſent away 

a large detachment of their army to relieve the place. 

Upon this news he diſpatched Brutus Scæva, with 

the firſt Legion and twenty Coborts of auxiliaries, to 

meet the Samnite reinforcement, with orders to amuſe, 

or fight them, wherever he ſhould find them. In the 

mean time, with the reſt of his army he gave an aſſault 

40 the town, and took yt. The beſieged, to the num- 

| „ K 5 ber 


V, the vow, and turned the bad omens to good. | 
5 , B 
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I ber of 15400, ſurrender'd at diſcretion, 4380 had been V. of K. 


; Hain. 5 


Such was the ſucceſs at Cominium and Aquilonia. Both * 


theſe towns were given up to the ſoldiers to be plun- 


292. 
159 Con- 


dered, and then were burnt. The two detachments ſulſhip. 


3 
S ; N 
did not come to an engagement; for that of the Sam- 
a nites being recalled when within ſeven miles of Cominium, 
- | Brutus Scæva did not meet with it. 885 
d | After theſe conqueſts, the two armies encamped to- 
d gether, but in a council of war it being judged expe- 
dient to puſh the advantages gained over the Samnites, 
' to the total reduction of them, by taking the. reſt of 
1: | their cities, Carvilius went to lay fiege to Yolana (in 
1d | Lucania, near Cape Palinurus) dependent doubtleſs on 
r, | the Samnites; and. Papirius to attempt the conqueſt of 
| Sepmuyn, a town ſituated at the foot of the Appenines, 
m || near the head of the Tamarus. Fo hs 


ral | count came at the ſame time, that the Hetrurians were 
| it beginning to take arms again; which account was ſoon 
om || aſter confirmed by deputies ſent from ſome cities in 
vas || alliance with the Republic. Nor was this all; the Fa- 
ds, ¶ Iiſci, who were the neareſt neighbours to Rome on the 
ake || fide of Hetruria, revolted, and joined the enemy. It 


*The news of the great ſucceſs of the Roman arms Lay, B. 
in Samnium was the more agreeable at Rome, as an ac- 10. c. 4 


ore | was neceſſary therefore to recall one of the Con/uls, with 


vith | his army, from Samnium; they were order'd to caſt 
I lots for the conduct of the Hetrurian war, and it fell to 
e a | Caruilius, who by this time had taken Yolana, Palum- 
> a- | binum, and Herculaneum from the Samnites. | 5 
re- Papirius, after the departure of his Collegue, took 
fore | Sepinum by aſſault, and gave the booty to his ſoldiers, 
way || He then return'd to Rome, full of glory, in the month 
lace. of February, and was honour'd with a Triumph. The 
with || rich ſpoils taken from the Samnites made his proceſſion 
s, to very magnificent. Papirius had brought away from 
the conquer d countries 2,533,000 * pounds weight of 
braſs, and 1330 pounds weight of ſilver. But though 
theſe riches ſwell'd the pomp of the victor's Triumph, 
8 2 ® BetweenG and 7000. Sterling. | 
 LTSTT he 


Liv. c. 46. 
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V. of R. he loſt the good will of his ſoldiers,” by giving all into 


i bes 5. 0 the public treaſury. And the People's diſcdutent was 


” 


202. yet greater, when a tax came to be laid upon them to 


1359 Con- Pay his troops, which might have been fatisfy'd by dif- 


tulſhip tributing among them a part of that wealth. Papirius 
on this occaſion dedicated a Temple (to Quirinus) 
which his father, when Dictator, had vowed. He 
adorned it with the fine ſpoils taken from the Samnites. 
Upon this Temple was alſo fixed a Sun- dial, the firſt 
ever ſeen at Rome. Anaximenes the Milefian had many 
yours before, as Pliny tells us, diſcovered this ſecret, 

but the invention had not reached to Rome. The Ro- 
mans for a long while marked only the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun; ern they obſerved the hour of noon, 
but in a very groſs manner. When the ſun ſhined be · 
tween the Roftra and the houſe appointed for the recep- 
tion of Ambaſſadors, one' of the Con/uls heralds uſed 
to proclaim with a loud voice, that it was mid-day. But 
now they could mark the ſeveral hours of the day; and 
the Water-clock, invented ſoon after, enabled them to 
reckon'the hours of the night. 
Liv.B.106, As ſoon as Papirius had triumphed, he left Rome 


Plin. B. 7. 
c. 60. 


. 46. again to lead his troops into the territory of Yeſcra, 


which the Samnites ſtill infeſted, and there he paſſed 

the reſt of the winter. In the mean time Carvilius, in 
Hetruria, took Trotlium by aſſault, and reduced the 

Faliſci to ſue for peace. He ne them however 

no more than a year's truce, and fo that he made 

them pay dear. After this he returned to Rome, and 

had a Triumph. He brought with him 390, ooo A es 

of braſs for the public treaſury, without reckoning a 
conſiderable ſum which he reſerved to build a Temple to 

den Fortune. And he gave belides to each private ſoldier 
Fortis of the Foot 102 pounds“ of braſs, and twice that ſum 
Fortune. to each Centurion and Horſeman ; a ſmall preſent, but 
| Well received, and which the remembrance of Papirius's 
Liv. c. 47. parfimonious conduct made {till more agreeable ; and 
| by this means he became popular enough to prevail 
with the People to drop the profecution, which the 77i- 

b 12591. 75. Gd. Arbuthnet. © 6s. 5d. Arbuthnot, ; 
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bune Scantius had againft: Wah bd of the V. of R. 
Conſuls of the laſt yea. Be © 0 
. V. IT. was addy at this time that Atilins, the a 
other Conſul of the laſt year, now-Pretor, made a new r 59 Cons | 
aw relating to Guardianſhips: The Twelve:Tables had et 
not provided for thoſe orphans, whoſe fathers: died © © ge 
inteſtate, and who had no near relation to take upon 
him the guardianſhip. of them. The Atilian Law or- Ulpian ds 
dained, that the Hrætor and the Tribunes f the People Tutelis, 
ſhould by a plurality of voices aſſign ſuch Orphans 
a Guardian. At the ſame time the Curule Adiles 
publiſhed an ordinance, that thoſe who had received 


F 


crowns, as the rewards of their military exploits, might Liv. B. 10. 


wear them at the Public Games; and that Palm branches © * 
ſhould be rue. into the hands of tlie vitors | in whale 


(Amer 8 
"CHAP. XXIV. 5202-58 
J. ©. Fabius Gurges (/n of Fabius Maximas) is 
N 2 05 to the Gonſulate, though bis father had oppꝑſed bis 
Promotion. Through bis ill conduct, he is ſpamefully 
 wanguiſhed i in a battle with the Samnites. Old Fabius 
ſerves under his fon the remainder of the Campaign, 
wic h proves ſucceſsful. §. II. The Romans, to put a 
455 tothe Plague, fend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epi- 
daurus the, God 3 worſhipped there under 
the. form of a Serpent. g. III. The God arrives. The 
e behaviour of Poſthuraius one F the Conſuls. 
» Hei ſucceeds in the war, but is puniſbed at bis return 
-.to Rome. $. IV. We Conſul Cuxtus DenTATvs (a 
Hero famous for living in a voluntary poverty) reduces 
the Samnites 2 aſk PEACE. 5. V. He reduces SABINIA = 
to a ſtate of ſubjectiou to the Republic. He is accuſed of -- 
| embezzling Some of the ſpoil taken from the enemy. 
F. VI. Colonies are ſent into the conquered Cities. 'To 
relieve the Prætor of Rome, three new Judges are 
ee to try Malefattors. The cruelty of a Greditor to 
bis, Debtor occaſions a new Seceſſion of the People. The 
- Patricians are obliged 10 make conceſſions. Fabius Maxi- 
mus in his old age is named Dictator, to finiſh the ace 
5 buen. Be ſoon after dies. | 
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V. of K. 5. I. WAPIRIUS held the Comitia for the election of 
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deb 5 „ T Cmſuls. The choice fell upon two men of ſmall 
201. abilities for war, Q. Fabius Gurges (the ſon of Fabius 
160 Con- Maximus) and Junius Brutus Scæva. It is undoubted, 
ſulſhip. that Fabius the father oppoſed the promotion of his ſon; 
* B. 0. hut it is very uncertain for what reaſon; whether, as 
70 . Valerius Maximus thinks, from a Republican principle, 
B. 4. c. 1. and becauſe he thought it of pernicious example to 
..-. have one family loaded with ſo many honours, he hav- 
ing himſelf been promoted to that dignity ; or whether 
on account of ſome domeſtic quarrel, or whether be- 
cauſe he judged his fon unqualified for fo high a ſtation. 
./n , Rome being at this time viſited with a Plague, which 
Oroſ. B. 3. * 5 x. 
c. 22. made terrible havock, this, together with the incapacity 
of the new Conſuls, encouraged the Faliſci to break 
their truce, and the Samnites to take arms again, and 
ſpread themſelves over Campania. It fell to Brutus's lot 
to march into Hetruria againſt the Faliſci. The Repub- 
lic, to ſupply his defects, appointed Carvilius to be his 
Lieutenant, and by his aſſiſtance the Conſul made a 
ſucceſsful expedition. 8 
But on the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having all the 
fire of the Fabii without their uſual prudence, raſhly, 
and without drawing up his troops in order of battle, 
engaged with the Samnites, and loſt three thouſand men, 
he himſelf eſcaping only by the favour of the night. 
Eutrepius, The account of the ill conduct of Gurges ſo exaſperated 
B. 2. the public againſt him, that the Senate were going to 
5 4, remove him from the command of the army; but then 
Lat Epit the zeal of Fabius Maximus for the honour of his family 
11, - Was rouzed, and he undertook. his ſon's cauſe. With- 
Dio Coc- out excuſing the precipitate conduct of the Conſul, he 
cieanus in deſired the afſembly to pardon it, in conſideration of 
2 Vage the many victories which he himſelf had formerly ob- 
t tained for the Republic. He repreſented to them, that 
his ſon's diſgrace had not been owing to a want of 
bra very, but to youthful imprudence, which time and 
experience might correct. And laſtly, he offered to 
go and ſerve under his ſon, and promiſed ſoon to repair 
the loſs which the State had ſuffered by his ſon's miſ- 
vet 1 ts manage- 


7 
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management. The ene accepted this offer, and Y. of R. 


were appealed, 55 
Fabius Maximus accompanied his ſon into the field F < 
againſt the Samnites, in quality of his Lieutenant, and he Cone 


not only affiſted him with his advice, but when in a bat- ſulſhip,” 


tle, which was ſoon after fought, the Conſul following the 
impulſe of his courage, and eager to recover his honour, 
had indiſcreetly penetrated too far among the enemy, 
and was ſurrounded by them, reſcued him out of their 
hands by his perſonal bravery. So gallant an action, Orofue, 
in a man of his years, animated the Roman Legions to B. 3. c. 22. 


_ exert themſelves with more than ordinar 1 and 
they ſoon put the Samnites to the rout. 


wenty thou- 
ſand of the enemy were flain, and four thouſand taken 
priſoners; among the latter was their famous General 
Pontits Herennius, who had commanded them in this 
and the former battle. 

5. II. THE joy at Rome for fo compleat a victory 
wank; have been much greater, if it had not been 


damped by the Plague, which ſtill continued to make 


dreadful devaſtation. In this diſtreſs the Romans had 
recourſe to the uſual remedy, Superſtition... The Sybil- 


line Books were conſulted; and it was there read, hat to Liv. B. 16. 


put a ſtop to the peſtilence, the God Aſculupius, adored © 47. 
under the form of a Serpent,, muſt be brought to Rome 


from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus. An n 


was accordingly appointed for that purpoſe. 
$. III. THE time for the new Elections drawing on, 
4 the Con/uls being both in the field, a Diclator was 


named to hold the Comma; but his nomination being 


found defective, the Government fell into an Interreg- 
num; and then Poſtbumius (the very ſame man who had 


ſo lately eſcaped a condemnation) holding the aſſembly, 


contrived to get himſelf elected * one of the new. A 3d 
Confuls. + With eee Was Joined Junius Brutus time. 
Bubulcus. 5 

 Pothumius, now the third time Conſul, and as proud Y. of R. 
in office as he had been ambitious in procuring to him- 462. 
ſelf the Conſular dignity, diſdained to draw lots with wot. Jy 


| 


bow ran Collegue for their es He inſiſted ns 
| * ſulſnig- 
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Y. of R. upon having the command of the army in Samnium; 
Ber . oy and Brutus finding that his Collegue had a powerful 
„party in the Senate, conſented to command in Hetruria, 
161 Con- Without waiting for a decre. 
ſulſhip. EY About this time the God Aſculapius 75 that is to ſay, | 
Suidas in à tame Snake, which the Roman Ambaſſadors had 


Peoſt hum. 


D. Hal. in bought of the Prieſts belonging to the Temple at Epi- 
excerptis daurus, arrived at Rome, to the great joy of the People ; 
a Valeſio. and the Plague is ſaid to have ſoon after ceaſed... 


_ 


SS ©. \F 


The particulars concerning A ſculapins are taken from H. Hal in excerp. a 
Vaſeſio. Lactant. ex Tarquitio, Cicero de nat, Deor, B. 3. Plut. in Quæſt. Rom. 
Pauſanias, Auth. de Vir. llluſtr, c. 22, Ovid. Mel. B. 15. Fal. Max. B. 1. c. 8. 
Pliay, B. 29. c. 1. REA e | 
DH - daurians 


urn 
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Hiſtory ſays nothing of any exploits of Brutus in He- V. of R. 


523 


truria. But young Fabius, who had been continued in 88 - 
the command of the army in Samnium in quality of *** * 


daurians granted their requeſt, and ſuffered them to carry away with 
them the important Snake. It is reported as a prodigy, that the 
Snake came out in fight of the e whilſt they were atten- 
tively viewing the ſtatue of Æſculapius and that he left the Temple 
of Epidaurus of his own accord, and winding his great body along, 


paſſed all thro? the city, and went directly to the port where the Ro- 


man {ſhip was at anchor. To which it is added, that he entered the 


veſſel of his own accord, went ditectly to Ogu/nius's cabin, and curl- 


ing himſelf into ſeveral circles, continued quietly there. An Account 
which is neither incredible nor miraculous, if we ſuppoſe (which 
might have been the caſe) that the maſter of the Snake, who had 


tamed him, went before him to the ſhip. Beſides, this was not the 


rſt time that one of theſe Snakes had been taken out of the Temple 
of Epidaurus. The Sicyonians had already carried one from thence to 
their city, in a chariot; and an unknown woman, named Nicagore, 
had conducted him thither. Thus the impoſtures of the Greeks fur- 


niſhed the nations, who were willing to be cheated, with Æſculapiuss; 


and thus the Romans, among others, were bubbled by them. 


The other adventures of the pretended Æſculapius, in his pa * ; 


from Epidaurus to Rome, have been celebrated both by the Hiſtorians 
and Poets.” They relate, that the Ambaſſadors experienced the good 


effects of the God's preſence in their voyage, it being exceeding 


proſperous and happy. Nevertheleſs, the ſea became boiſterous 


towards the coaſt of taly, and the violence of the winds forced the 


ſeamen to put in at the port of Antium, where there was a Temple 
dedicated to Æſculapius. The Snake had hitherto confined himſelf 


 $O Ogulniuss cabin; but here he eſcaped, and gliding along came to 
the court of the ſanQuary where he was worſhipped. This place was 
planted with Myrtles and Palm-trees, and the pretended Z#/culapius 


got == the largeſt of thoſe trees, and twiſted his long body round 
it. For three days it was much feared that the divine animal would 


- continue there ; all endeavours to bring him back to the ſhip proviig 


vain. It availed nothing to offer him his uſual food ; he continue 


three days twiſted round the Palm-tree. But at length he returned 
to the galley of his own accord. Antium was at no very great diſtance 


from the mouth of the Tiber; and up that river the Snake was car- 


. ried to Rome. The joy the Romans ſhewed at the arrival of this ſalu- 

tary God is not to be expreſſed. Altars were erected all along the 

ſhore; and incenſe and ſacrifices offered, even to profuſeneſs. * 
a 


the citizens expected ſoon to receive the God within their walls, 
were thinking to build bim a temple there, he is ſaid to have choſen 


his own abode. In the midſt of the Tiber, over againſt the walls of 


Rome, was an iſland, formed in the infancy of the Republic, by ſtraw, 


trunks 


Proconſul, being aſſiſted by his father (who governed 8 
JJFVFTTTTT1WVVTV aan ate has. th 5 n and ſulſhip. 
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V. of E. and directed all his motions, without letting him per- 
be g eeive it) had already reduced the Canton of the Fen- 
200. ini, and was beſieging Comimium (an important Town, 
161 Con- formerly taken and burnt by Carvilius, but ſince rebuilt 
fullhip. by the Samnites) when Poſthumius prepared to enter 
_ 15 4 Samnium with a new Conſular army. Before he left 
excerptis Nom, he employed a detachment of his troops in the 
iValeſio. ſervile work of grubbing up a foreſt on his own eſtate ; 
Livy, and he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit of tyranny when he 
Epit. i: came into the field. He ſent orders to the Procon/ul to 
ee deſiſt from the ſiege of Cominium, and to leave that en- 
3 Valeſio. terprize to his conduct. Young Fabius had received his 
commiſſion from the Senate; and the Fathers ſupported 
his pretenſions, and commanded the Conſul to bend his 
forces another way; but Poſthumius bade the meſlen- 
ger tell the Senate, That it was their duty to obey 
their Conſul, and not his to ſubmit to their commands. 
He then marched ſtrait towards Cominium, reſolving to 
give the Fabii battle, if they did not yield to his will. 
Fabius Maximus prevailed with his ſon; for the fake of 
the public good, to give way to the imperious Conſul. 
And then P:ythumius having a clear ſtage, and being a 
man of courage and expedition, ſoon made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Commium. Thence he turned his arms againft 
Yenufia, which he likewiſe took in a ſhort time. In the 


trunks of trees, ſand, and the rubbiſh of the city; and thither the 
Serpent retired, ſwimming gently through the water. From that time 
it was called the {and of Aſculapius; and a Temple was ſoon ęrected 
to him there, and enriched with numberleſs preſents. [The Temple 
was built in the ſhape of a ſhip ; the higher part of it reſembled the 
ſtern, and the lower part . ut whatever the Hiſtorians 
ſay of it, it is very uncertain whether the plague was not ſtopped be- 
fore the Serpent arrived; and if we believe Pliny, who gave no credi 
to vulgar traditions, the Romans themſelves would not ſuffer this A 
culapius, who had been brought from beyond ſea, to be placed within 
their walls. He ſays, they had an averſion to Phyficians and theis 
art, and deſpiſed even Æſculapius himſelf, the prince and head of 
Phyſicians. Nevertheleſs, the Temple of this God. of Health was 
very much frequented by the Commonalty of Rome; the ſick came 
Md paſſed the night in it ; and imagination, or the ſtrength of nature, 
ſometimes wrought cures there, which were aſcribed. to the power of 
the God. C. & R. | | 5 | 
| letter 


12 
: 
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Chap. XXIV. The Roman HisToky. 52% 
letter which he wrote to the Senate to inform them of V. of R. 
his ſucceſs, he propoſed that a Colony might be ſent to 5 J. 6. 
the laſt-mentioned place, and his propoſal was ap- 290. 
proved; but the Fathers, who preferred Obedience to 161 Con- 
Valour, took occafion from it to humble him. Inſtead ſulſhip. 
of appointing him, agreeably to cuſtom, to be one of 
the founders of the new Colony in the City he had con- . 
quered, they named three others, and allowed him no 
ſhare in that honour; nay, to mortify him yet more, 
they decreed young Fabius a Triumph. Pontius Her- 
rennius, that famous Samnite General who ſurpriſed the 
Roman Legions in the Candine Forks, and made them 
paſs under the Yoke, now followed the Chariot of the 
— Triumphant Conqueror. (He was afterwards, by an % in 
inhumanity unworthy of Romans, condemned to loſe his Fa.Cung. 
head.) But the moſt ſurpriſing fight of all was old Val. Max. 
Fabius on horſeback in his ſon's train. He had formerly B. 5: © 7- 
in his own Triumphs carried his ſon in the Chariot rk 
him; and he was now overjoyed to mingle in the croud, 
and make one of his attendants. | 
As for Pyſtbumius, when he found himſelf treated 
with ſo much contempt, and his rival ſo much honoured, 
he not only declaimed with paſſion againſt both Senate 
and People, but did all that was in his power torevenge 
himſelf. He would not give the leaſt part of the booty 
brought from the two conquered Cities into the public 
Treaſury, but diſtributed it all among his ſoldiers, and 
then diſbanded them before his ſucceſſor could arrive. 
Some Hiſtorians ſay, that notwithſtanding theſe extra- 
vagant proceedings, and the oppoſition of the Senate, 
he obtained a Triumph by a decree of the People; but 
this is highly improbable, fince it appears by what fol- 
lowed ſoon after, that the People were no leſs exaſpe- D. Hal. in 
ratecl againſt him than the Fathers. For the ſucceed- excerptis 
ing Conſuls, P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manins Curius Den- LO "2 
tatus, were no ſooner entered upon office, than he was 463. | 
brought to a trial before the Comitia by Tribes. His chief Bet. 7 Co 
accuſation turned upon his having employed his ſoldiers 289. 
in a ſlaviſn work for his own private profit; a crime 8 
which touched the People much more than his diſobe- I, 


: Lic, 
dience Epit. 11. 
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Y. of R. dience to the Senate. They condemned him to pay a 


3 ” conſiderable fine; and his reputation continued for ſome | 


289. time blaſted. 


162 Con- F. IV. THE Samnites having loſt their brave General 


fulſhip. and able Governor Pontius, were no longer in a condition 

Epit. 11. to oppoſe the progreſs of the Roman arms. Curius 

Eu, Dentatus laid waſte their country, took their towns, 
utrop. s g N — 

B. 2. and, in ſhort, obliged them to ſue for peace. The 


Republic conſented to a treaty of alliance with them 
Flut. in for the fourth time, and left the conditions of it to 


A 1 da 
—_— Curius *. 


B. 4. c. 3. This Conſul was remarkable for living, without often- 
Pliny, B. tation, in that voluntary Poverty, which ſome Philo- 


19. c. 6. ſophers have with greatvanitycried up and recommend- 


ſorry wooden ſeat near a fire, dreſſing his own dinner, 
which conſiſted only of ſome roots; and they offered 
him a preſent of a conſiderable ſum of Money. Cu- 
rius expreſſed his indignation by a diſdainful ſmile. 
Without doubt, ſaid he, my indigence makes you 
hope that you may corrupt me: But you are miſtaken. 
I had rather be the commander of rich men, than 
© be rich myſelf. Take away that metal, which men 


* your nation, that they will find it as difficult to bribe 
me, as to conquer me.“ A treaty being concluded 
upon ſuch conditions as Curius thought fit to preſcribe, 
he return'd to Rome to triumph. And never did the 
9 People expreſs more joy than upon this occaſion, being 
at length freed from the care and burthen of a dan- 
gerous war, which had laſted forty nine years. The 
Nice. Da- Conqueror, in the diſtribution of the conquered lands 
maſ. in WE 8 6 
excerptis = It is uncertain what ſort of Government was in uſe among the 
A Valeſio. Samnites; but it is moſt probable that they were divided into Cantons, 


and annually aſſembled a Diet, where refolutions were taken for the 
public good. In time of war they choſe a Head, who was inveſted 


ſingular cuſtom in relation to Marriages. Every year, all the mar- 
riageable young men and women were aſſembled before certain judges, 
who matched them according to their merit. C. & R. 


9 among 


ed. The Samnite Deputies found him ſitting on a 


make uſe of only to their deſtruction, and go tell 


with Sovereign Authority. It is ſaid, that the Samnites had one very 


Mitt. — 1 ES i. 


0 


that no man had more land than was neceſſary for his Author 


F. V. THE conqueſt of Samnium was followed by c. 33. 


— 


F 
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among thoſe Romans who had none of their own, pre- V. of R. 
vailed to have no more than ſeven acres allotted to Bel = 
each man, and agcepted: no more himſelf, though a - F.C. 


much larger portion was offer'd him. He ſaid, that to — . 


preſerve the Roman frugality, it were to be wiſhed ſulſhip. 


de Viris 


ſubſiſtence. | Illuſtr. 


the reduction of the Sabines to a ſtate of ſubjection, Plut. in 


who had been almoſt ever ſince the foundation of Rome Apoph. 


upon the foot of allies, and had been govern'd by 
their own laws. They had fear'd that the ruin of 
the Samnites would affect their own liberty, and had 
therefore not only lent them aſſiſtance, but had ravaged 


a part of the Roman Territory. Curius entirely ſubdued Horus, B. 
them; but the Romans, in regard to old friendſhip, 1. © 15. 


treated them gently, and admitted them to Roman Ci- FO 2 
tizenſbip, yet without the right of ſuffrage. For the 
conqueſt of Sabinia, Curius had a ſecond Triumph de- 


creed him the ſame year; an honour which had never 


been granted to any of his predeceſſors in the Con- 


ſulate. FH : 5 : ; : 

The eminent virtues of this Philoſophical Hero did 

not ſecure him from envy: There were not wantin 

thoſe to whom his reputation of diſintereſtedneſs gave 
offence, and they endeavour'd to caſt a ſtain upon it. 

They accuſed him of having applied a part of the 

2 taken from the enemy to his private uſe. The 
accuſation being general, he was put to his oath; and 

then he confeſſed, that he had reſerved a little wooden Author 
oil- veſſel for making libations to the Gods, but pro- de Viris 
teſted that he had kept nothing more: He was be- Iluſtr. 
lieved; and the malice of his accuſers ſerved only to ©: 33. 
heighten the luſtre of his virtue. Before the expiration 

of his Con/ulfhtp, he led an army againſt the Lucanians, 

and cbliged them to raiſe the ſiege of Thurium, the 
inhabitants of which had implored the protection of 

the Romans, and had gained AÆAlius (one of the Tribunes) Pliny B. 
to be their friend. This Town was ſituated near the 346 © 
Gulph of Tarentum. 3 | 


4. VI. THE 


| | gal be Roman His Tory. Bock III. 
T. of R. 5. VI THE ſame Comitia which choſe M. Valerius 
| bY 0. Corvinus and Q. Cædicius Noctua to be Conſuls for the 
| 288, new year, appointed Curius Dentatus to carry on the 
463 Con- war in Lucania (pam yp -Proconſul. His expedition 

| fulſhip. prov'd ſucceſsful; and he thereby eſtabliſh'd the Ro- 
| man domination through almoſt the whole extent of 
{ the country that reaches from the Adriatic to the 


v. Epit. Tyrrhenian and Sicilian ſeas. The new Con/ſuls em- ; 
| „ . Pploy'd their year altogether in works of peace, and 
Þ in ſending out Colonies; particularly to Adria, a mari» 4 
1 time Town, which ſome ſay gave name to the Adriatic ; 
| | ſea; Caftrum in Picenum, and Sena, another City on | | 
| the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Sexo in the country t 
1 of the Senones. ' TH 8 15 e ee 0 
Feftus nd At this time the Romans, finding that the Prætor 
. Pomponius alone was not ſufficient to preſerve good order in the 8 
55 * City in a time of peace, when malefactors always mul- 1 
tiply, the People appointed three new Judges to try je 
delinquents, and pronounce ſentence without appeal: 7 


But their power of puniſhing extended only to pecu- ef 
niary fines ; the People would not diveſt themſelves of | .. 
the ſole power of life and death. Theſe new Magi- a1 
ſtrates were choſen annually in the Comitia by Tribes. v 
The number of Roman Citizens fit to bear arms, ap- pl 
pear'd, by a Cenfus taken this year, to be two hundred n 
Liv. Epit. and ſeventy three thouſand. 


: e 1. 
za. And now, when all was quiet abroad, new diſtur- 86 
Annal. bances were raiſed at home, and the poor Debtors be- re 


B. 8. gan again to murmur againſt the rich Uſurers. This | 4 
V. of R. ſpark of diſſenſion was blown up into a flame in the W 
bel . Conſulſbip of Q. Marcius * Tremulus and P. Cornelius 

287, T Arvina, on the following occaſion, T. Veturius, one 5 
164 Con- of thoſe unfortunate Corſuls, who in the year of Rome | += 
ſuliſhip. 422 had been ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks, died in- 
Wis 24 ſolvent. His ſon, a youth of great beauty, and vir- | « , 
14 24 tuouſly educated, borrowed a conſiderable ſum of C. 4 1 
time. Plotius, his father's chief creditor, to defray the ex- ,,, 
D. Hal. in pence of his father's funeral. Being afterwards preſ- | « ; 
Ft, fed to pay, and having neither money nor credit, he | « } 
at. Max. was forced to ſubmit to ſlavery, and to work for his- 
B. 6. 6 1. creditor \ 


Chap. XXI V. . The Roman HIS Ton VJ. | 
creditor in order to diſcharge the debt. Plotins con- V. of R. 


8 


529 
ceived a deteſtable paſſion for the young man, and 3035 "C 


treated him unmercifully for his virtuous reſiſtance. 28. l 
Veturius one day, when his body was all bloody with 164 Con- 


ſtripes, made his eſcape out of the houſe, got upon an fullkip. _ 


eminence, ſhewed himſelf to the people, and publiſh'd 
the infamy of his tyrant. The people laid hold on the 
occaſion to decry the Uſurers, and to demand the abo- 
lition of the law, which ſubjected thoſe ro ſlavery, who 
could not pay. This law had been repealed before up- 

on a like occaſion in the year 427, but the Patricians 
had got it renewed. As for Plotius, he was cited by 
the 7 ribunes of the People before the Centuries, and con- 


demned to death. 


In the following Conſulſbip of M. Claudius Marcellus v. of R. 


and C. Nautius Rutilus, the people kept no longer any 466. 


meaſures with the Patricians. They inſiſted upon the Bet. J. G. 


| abolition of the law before mentioned, and finding the Se 
rich obſtinate in oppoſing it, they made a Seceſſion upon ſul 


the hill Faniculus, on the other fide of the Tiber. The Liv. Epit. 
city being thus left deſtitute of artificers and labourers, 11. 
and no proviſions being brought thither from the pro- S. 4g de 


vinces (for the country people had likewiſe their com- N 
plaints) the Patricians and rich Citizens found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of making conceſſions, and they 


Dei, B. 3. 


named 9, Hortenfius Dictator, to negotiate with the 
Separatiſts. The terms of reconciliation were? the 


repeal (doubtleſs) of the law in queſtion, and the ſtrict 


blervation of two laws, made in the year 414, but to ir. in 
which the Nobility had paid no regard. 1. That the Orat. pro 
* Plebiſcita [the Decrees made by the Commons at the Flanc. 
* requeſt of their 'Tribunes] ſhould be obſerved by the L. B. 8. 


| we . e. I the 
* Patricians as well as Plebeians. 2. That laws ſhould 7 


© Firſt pats the Senate, and be brought afterwards to apud No- 


the Comitra, to he. there approved or rejected, and num. 


not vice verſa.) The complaint of the country people Far 25 
was, That they could not get their cauſes heard by 6s 
* tne Fudges on Market-days, when they came to 
* Rome, but were obliged to leave their work, and re- 
turn thither again. This was rectified: But when 

YOh Mm 1 


mn . 9 
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| : «RES ſulſhip. 


Y. of R. theſe ſeveral articles of reconciliation. were drawn ups 
bes 5 c and the ſtorm began to be appeaſed, Hortenſius died of 

286, a ſudden, before the expiration of his Dictatorſhip. It 
165 Con- being neceſſary therefore to create another Di&ator, to 
fullhip. complete what he had begun, the Con/uls nominated 


Fragmen- the illuſtrious Fabius, who now, in an extreme old age, 


niſhed the accommodation; and this was the laſt pub- 


f. Cas. Was Preſident or Prince of the Senate. He happily fi- 
lc ſcene in which he appeared. He died ſoon after. 


Author. The Republic had conſidered him in his life-time as a 


de Viris 
Illuſtr. c. 
32. 


prodigy of Roman Valour, Prudence, and Virtue; and 
now upon his death, the People contributed to the ex- 
pence of his obſequies with ſo much emulation, that his 
ſon, with the victims offered at his funeral, gave a pub- 
8 lie entertainment to the whole City. 

J. of R. Fabius, while D:@ator, had (probably) preſided in the 


467- Cmitia, when M. Valerius Potitus and C. Alius Patus 
_ C. vere choſen Conſuls. Their year proved barren of re- 


166 Con- 


